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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  **  Text -book  of  Histology  '*  by  Bohm  and  v.  Davidoff,  as  stated 
by  the  authors  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  presents  as  fully  as 
possible,  from  both  the  theoretic  and  technical  standpoints,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lectures  and  courses  in  histology  given  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Munich.  The  authors  further  state  that  in  the  completion 
of  their  work  they  had  the  constant  aid  and  advice  of  Professor  von 
KupfTer,  and  had  at  their  disposal  the  sections  in  the  collection  of  the 
histologic  laboratory  in  Munich,  which  were  freely  used  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  text. 

The  excellence  of  the  text  and  illustrations  of  the  German  edition, 
attested  by  all  familiar  with  the  work,  and  the  cordial  reception  which  it 
has  received  from  both  students  and  investigators,  justify  the  belief  that 
an  English  translation  will  meet  with  approval  from  American  and 
English  teachers  and  students. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  American  edition  the  editor  has  retained 
substantially  all  the  subject-matter  and  illustrations  of  the  second  German 
edition,  although  certain  minor  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  text 
seemed  desirable.  Additions  to  the  German  text  have  been  freely  made. 
The  sections  on  the  Motor  and  Sensory  Nerve-endings  and  on  the  Spinal 
and  Sympathetic  Ganglia  have  been  greatly  expanded,  and  the  Innerva- 
tion of  Glands  and  Organs  has  been  considered  much  more  fully  than  in 
the  original.  Our  knowledge  of  the  normal  function  of  tissues  and 
organs  is  so  dependent  on  a  correct  understanding  of  their  innervation 
that  this  subject  seemed  deserving  of  fuller  consideration  than  is  generally 
given  it  in  text-books  of  this  scope.  The  glands  with  internal  secretion 
have  also  been  considered  more  fully  than  in  the  original  text,  their  im- 
portance necessitating  such  treatment.  More  than  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions, the  majority  of  them  from  original  drawings,  have  also  been  added. 
In  making  these  and  other  minor  additions  the  editor  has  striven  to 
stamp  his  own  work  with  the  excellent  features  of  the  German  text,  and 
trusts  that  his  endeavors  may  have  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  editor  acknowledges  with  pleasure  his  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Herbert  H.  Gushing  for  his  excellent  and  accurate  translation,  and  for 
suggestions  received  from  him.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Saunders  & 
Company,  have  shown  throughout  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  and 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  editor  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in  all 
suggestions  made  by  him,  for  the  excellent  reproduction  of  his  drawings, 
and  for  the  suggestions  made  to  him.  The  editor  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  his  able  assistant.  Dr.  Lydia  M.  De  Witt,  for  valuable  assistance 
rendered,  more  especially  in  the  tedious  work  of  proof-correction,  for 
which  he  expresses  his  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

G.  Carl  Huber. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

October,  igoo. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROSCOPIC 

TECHNIC. 

!•   THE  MICROSCX5PE  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessor)'  appa- 
ratus hardly  lies  within  the  scope  of  this  book.  If,  notwithstiindinj^j. 
a  few  points  be  touched  upon,  it  is  done  only  that  the  beginner 
may  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment which  he  must  use.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  microscope  may  be  acquired  by  studying  such  works  as 
those  of  Dippel,  A.  Zimmermann,  and  Carpenter. 

1.  Histologic  specimens  are  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, an  instrument  which  magnifies  the  objects  by  means  of  its 
optic  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  simple  microscopes,  consisting 
usually  of  a  single  lens,  are  not  sufficient ;  the  aid  of  the  compound 
microscope,  which  contains  a  combination  of  two  systems  of  lenses, 
is  necessary.  These  systems  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  case,  and  thus  a  variation  in  the  magnification  of  the 
object  obtained.  The  rest  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a  frame- 
work called  the  stand,  the  lower  portion  of  which  consists  of  a  foot- 
plate or  base,  which  should  rest  firmly  on  the  table.  From  the 
base  rises  the  column  or  pillar,  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
microscope  are  attached.  From  below  upward  come  the  movable 
mirror,  the  stage  and  substage  with  diaphragm  and  condenser,  and 
the  tube  with  pinion  and  fine  adjustment. 

One  side  of  the  mirror  is  concave,  and  serves  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  direction  of  a  central  opening  in  the  stage.  The 
other  side  is  plane,  and  is  seldom  used.  If  the  objects  are  to  be  ex- 
amined by  direct  illumination,  and  not  by  transmitted  light,  the 
mirror  is  so  placed  that  the  rays  are  reflected  away  from  the  ofxin- 
ing  in  the  stage. 

2.  The  specimen  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  the  stage,  over 
the  central  opening.  If  the  light  be  too  strong,  the  opening  may 
be  diminished  in  size  by  means  of  a  diaphragm.  In  some  in.stru- 
ments  these  di<iphragms  arc  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  stage,  and 
consist  of  plates  with  different  sized  apertures.  A  better  form  is 
composed  of  one  large  disc  containing  several  apertures  of  different 
sizes.  This  is  fastened  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  in  such  a 
way  that  by  revolving  the  disc  the  apertures  may  be  brought  one 
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after  the  other  opposite  the  opening  in  the  stage.  A  much  better 
diaphragm,  constructed  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  is  the  so- 
called  Iris  diaphragm.  Although  its  opening  is  not  exactly  circu- 
lar, yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  enlarged  or  contracted 
by  manipulating  a  small  handle  controlling  the  metal  plates  sliding 
over  one  another. 

3,  The  tube,  which  is  contained  in  a  close-fitting  metal  sheath, 
is  attached  to  the  upright  of  the  microscope.     In  the  simpler  forms 


)s 


Fig.  I. — Microscope. 

of  microscopes  the  tube  is  raised,  lowered,  or  twisted  by  hand.  In 
more  complicated  instruments  the  upward  and  downward  move- 
ments are  accomplished  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion — coarse 
adjustment.  A  micrometer  screw — tint  adjustment — situated 
at  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of  the  upright,  controls  the  fine 
adjustment.  The  tube  possesses  an  upper  and  a  lower  opening,  into 
which  lenses  may  be  laid  and  screwed. 

4.  The  ocular,  into  the  ends  of  which  lenses  are  inserted,  fits  into 


LENSES.  19 

the  upper  opening.  The  upper  is  called  the  oadar  lem,  the  lower 
the  collective  lens.  The  objective  system,  which  is  a  combination 
of  several  lenses,  the  lowest  and  smallest  of  which  is  known  as  the 
front  lens,  is  screwed  into  the  lower  opening  of  the  tube. 

5.  All  larger  instruments  possess  several  oculars  and  objec- 
tives, which  together  give  different  magnifications  according  to  the 
combinations  used.  For  most  objects  a  ma^ification  of  500  diam- 
eters is  'all  that  is  required,  but  to  obtain  this  and  still  have  a 
clear  and  bright  field  the  ordinary  lenses  are  hardly  sufficient.  The 
greater  the  magnification,  the  darker  is  the  field.  To  avoid  this, 
illuminating  mechanisms  (condensers,  Abbe's  apparatus)  have  been 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated 
and  controlled.  This  arrangement  is  absolutely  necessary  for  deli- 
cate work. 

6.  Even  with  the  aid  of  such  an  apparatus  the  dry  objective  sys^ 
terns  are  not  sufficient.  With  them  the  rays  of  light  must  pass 
through  different  media  having  various  indices  of  refraction.  The 
rays  pass  from  the  object  through  the  cover-slip,  and  then  through 
the  air  between  the  latter  and  the  objective  system.  They  are  thus 
deflected  in  different  directions — a  defect  which  would  be  avoided 
if  the  rays  were  made  to  pass  through  a  single  medium.  This  latter 
condition  may  be  practically  brought  about  by  placing  between  the 
objective  and  the  cover-glass  a  drop  of  some  fluid  having  about  the 
same  refractive  index  as  the  glass.  The  lens  is  then  lowered  into 
the  fluid.  As  this  invention  has  proved  useful,  so-called  immersion 
lenses  have  been  made  during  recent  years. 

7.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  lens  systems — the  dry  and  the 
immersion  lenses.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  groups — lenses 
with  water  and  those  with  oil  immersion.  As  oil  has  a  greater 
index  of  refraction  than  water,  and  one  more  nearly  approaching 
that  of  glass,  the  oil-immersion  lenses  are  at  present  the  best  objec- 
tives that  we  possess.  Karl  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  and  other  microscope 
makers,  have  in  late  years  made  lenses  from  a  special  sort  of  glass 
which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  chromatic  and  spheric  aberration 
of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  through  the  objective  (apochro- 
matic  lenses). 

8.  The  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  passing 
through  the  object  are  refracted  by  the  objective  system  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  focused  in  a  so-called  real  image  at  a  point  about 
half-way  up  the  tube.  This  picture  is  an  inverted  one,  the  right 
side  of  the  microscopic  field  being  at  the  left  of  the  real  image,  and 
the  upper  portion  below.  The  picture  is,  in  other  words,  rotated 
1 80  degrees.  By  means  of  the  ocular  the  real  image  is  again  mag- 
nified— virtiial  image — but  no  longer  inverted,  although  to  the  eye 
of  the  microscopist  the  field  actually  appears  inverted.  To  shut  out 
the  rays  of  light,  which  cause  a  diffused  picture,  diaphragms  are 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  tube  as  well  as  into  the  ocular. 

9.  The  objects  to  be  examined  are  placed  upon  a  glass  plate 
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called  a  slide.  Microscopic  slides  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are 
usually  oblong  in  shape.  Those  in  most  common  use  are  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  wide.  The  object  is  covered  by  a  very 
much  smaller  and  thinner  glass  plate — the  cover-slip.  The  whole 
preparation  is  then  placed  upon  the  stage  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cover-slip  is  upward  and  immediately  beneath  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  mirror  of  the  microscope  is  now  so  adjusted  as  to  concentrate 
the  rays  of  light  on  the  preparation,  illuminating  it  as  much  as  is 
necessary.  By  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  or  coarse  adjustment, 
the  whole  tube  is  now  slowly  lowered  toward  the  cover- slip  until 
the  bare  outlines  of  the  object  are  dimly  seen  in  the  white  field. 
From  this  point  on,  the  micrometer  screw,  or  fine  adjustment,  is  used 
in  bringing  the  front  lens  down  to  its  proper  focal  distance  from  the 
preparation.  The  object  is  now  seen  to  be  clear  and  well  defined. 
By  turning  the  screw  to  the  right  or  the  left,  different  parts  of  the 
specimen  are  brought  more  clearly  into  view,  this  result  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  all  points  in  the  preparation  are  in  the  same 
plane. 

10.  In  studying  objects  it  is  always  well  to  draw  them,  using  a 
sharpened  pencil  and  smooth  paper.  The  beginner  soon  finds  that 
with  constant  practice  he  can  sketch  the  different  parts  of  the  field 
in  nearly  their  proper  relationship.  This  by  no  means  easy  work  is 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  drawing  apparatus  called  the  camera 
lucida.  The  best  of  these  is  that  devised  by  Abbe.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  above  the  ocular.  The  apparatus  is  so 
made  that  both  the  preparation  and  the  drawing  surface  are  seen  by 
the  same  eye.  The  microscopic  field  is  seen  directly,  while  the  draw- 
ing surface  is  made  visible  by  means  of  a  mirror.  When  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  place  and  the  drawing  commenced,  it  appears  to  the  one 
sketching  as  if  his  pencil  were  moving  over  the  preparation  itself. 
Outlines  are  reproduced  on  paper  with  great  exactness  both  as 
to  form  and  size ;  finer  details  must  of  course  be  sketched  in  free 
hand. 

Ever}'  preparation  should  first  be  examined  with  a  low  power, 
and  only  after  the  student  has  studied  the  specimen  as  a  whole  and 
found  instructive  areas  should  the  higher  powers  be  used. 
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11.  In  many  cases  the  making  of  a  microscopic  preparation  is  a  very 
simple  procedure,  especially  when  fresh  objects  are  to  be  examined.  A 
drop  of  blood,  for  instance,  may  simply  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  covered 
with  a  cover-slip,  and  examined.  Other  objects,  as  the  mesentery,  thin 
transparent  nerves,  detached  epithelia,  spermatozoa,  etc.,  need  no  further 
preparation,  but  may  be  examined  at  once. 

12.  Portions  of  larger  organs  are  often  studied  after  having  been 
teased,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  two  needles  fastened  in  handles. 
If  the  objects  be  composed  of  fibers  running  in  parallel  directions,  one 
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needle  is  thrust  into  the  substance  to  hold  it  in  place,  while  the  other  is 
used  to  tear  the  fibers  apart.  This  method  is  used  in  examining  muscles, 
nerves,  tendons,  etc. 

Some  tissues  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  only  be  investigated  by 
means  of  sections,  which  permit  a  study  of  their  elements  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  same  to  each  other.  In  this  method  an  ordinary  razor, 
moistened  in  some  fluid,  may  be  employed.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  size 
of  the  section,  but  the  thinness,  which  is  important.  This  latter  is 
obtained  only  by  practice.  Every  microscopist  ought  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  making  free-hand  sections  with  the  razor.  It  is  the  simplest  of 
all  niethods,  is  very  rapid,  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  quick  identifica- 
tion of  a  tissue.  In  cutting  fresh  so-called  parenchymatous  tissues,  such 
as  liver  and  kidney,  an  ordinary  razor  is  not  sufficient.  Here  a  double 
knife  is  necessary.  This  consists  of  two  blades,  which  are  so  placed  one 
above  the  other  that  their  distal  ends  touch,  while  their  proximal  ends 
are  slightly  separated.  The  distance  of  the  blades  from  each  other  is 
regulated  by  a  screw.  If  this  be  removed  the  knives  may  be  separated 
for  cleaning.  In  making  sections,  only  those  portions  of  the  blades 
are  of  importance  which  are  very  close  together  but  do  not  actually 
touch.  Sections  are  cut  by  drawing  the  moistened  instrument  quickly 
through  an  organ,  as,  for  instance,  a  fresh  liver.  As  the  organ  is  cut  in 
two,  a  very  thin  section  of  the  tissue  remains  between  the  blades.  This 
is  removed  by  taking  out  the  screw  and  separating  the  blades  in  normal 
salt  solution.  Organs  of  a  similar  consistence  can  be  frozen  and  then  cut 
with  an  ordinary  razor  the  blade  of  which  has  been  cooled.  Sometimes 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  drying  small  pieces  of  tissue,  as,  for 
instance,  tendon. 

13.  As  sections  or  small  pieces  of  fresh  tissue  would  soon  become 
dry  when  placed  on  the  slide,  they  must  be  kept  moist  during  examina- 
tion. They  are  therefore  mounted  in  so-called  indifferent  fluids 
(placed  on  the  slide  and  immersed  in  a  few  drops  of  the  indifferent  fluid 
and  covered  with  a  cover-slip).  These  have  the  power  of  preserving  even 
living  organs  for  some  time  without  change.  Such  fluids,  for  instance,  are 
the  lymph,  the  aqueous  humor,  serous  fluids,  amniotic  fluid,  etc.  Artifi- 
cial indifferent  fluids  are  much  iLsed  and  should  always  be  kept  in  stock. 
Of  this  class,  the  following  are  useful : 

1.  Physiologic  saline  solution:  A  0.75%  solution  of  sodium 
chlorid  in  distilled  water. 

2.  Schultze's  iodized  serum:  A  saturated  solution  of  iodin  or 
tincture  of  iodin  in  amniotic  fluid. 

3.  Ranvier*s  solution  of  iodin  and  potassium  iodid :  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  iodin  in  a  2%  solution  of  potassium  iodid. 

4.  Kronecker*s  fluid  :  Distilled  water,  1000  c.c. ;  sodium  chlorid, 
6  gm.  ;  sodium  carbonate,  0.06  gm. 

5.  Solution  of  Ripart  and  Petit :  Copper  chlorid,  o.  3  gm.  ;  cop- 
per acetate,  0.3  gm.  ;  aqua  camphorae,  75  c.c.  ;  distilled  water, 
75  c.c.  ;  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  i  c.c.  After  mixing,  this  solution 
is  yellow,  but  clears  up  within  a  few  hours,  and  should  then  be 
filtered. 

14.  The  examination  of  fresh  tissues  comes  far  from  revealing  all  the 
finer  details  of  their  structure.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  the  different  elements  of  the  tissues  are  too  nearly 
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alike,  in  consequence  of  which  the  outlines  are  somewhat  dimmed ;  and 
also,  that  changes  occur,  even  during  the  most  careful  manipulation  of 
the  tissues,  which  result  in  pictures  somewhat  different  from  the  normal. 
These  difficulties  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  fixins^  fluids.  By 
these  we  mean  those  reagents  which  we  know  by  experience  possess  the 
power  of  preserving  entirely  fresh  (living)  tissues  or  organs  in  such  a  way 
that  accurate  conclusions  as  to  their  condition  and  qualities  during  life 
may  be  obtained.  Even  this  can  be  attained  only  after  a  careful  series 
of  control  observations.  In  general,  fixing  fluids  act  differently  on  dif- 
ferent tissues,  some  preserving  better  one  set  of  elements,  while  others 
give  better  results  with  another  set.  It  is  therefore  always  advisable  to 
fix  in  different  fluids  pieces  of  the  tissues  or  organs  to  be  examined. 

A.  FIXING  METHODS* 

The  fixing  fluids  most  used  for  general  purposes  are  the  following : 

15.  Alcohol. — The  most  common  fixing  fluid  is  alcohol.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  hardening  fluid,  as  the  water  of  the  tissues  is  withdrawn 
and  their  albumin  coagulated.  Small  or  thin  pieces  are  put  immediately 
into  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  they  remain  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  period  required  for  fixation  may  be  greatly  shortened 
by  changing  the  absolute  alcohol  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  hours.  In 
the  case  of  larger  pieces,  a  successive  immersion  in  gradually  increasing 
strengths  of  alcohol  (50^,  70%,  90'/^)  is  the  method  chosen.  Pieces 
I  c.c.  in  size  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  each  grade  of  alcohol, 
larger  pieces  for  a  proportionately  longer  time.  Alcohol  used  in  this  way 
is  a  hardening  fluid  rather  than  a  fixing  fluid. 

16.  Osmic  acid  is  a  reagent  that  kills  cjuickly,  fixes  exceedingly 
well,  and  even  colors  certain  tissues.  Only  small  pieces  can  be  fixed  in 
this  fluid,  as  it  does  not  ea.sily  penetrate  the  tissues.  It  is  ordinarily  used 
in  a  1%  aqueous  solution,  the  objects  remaining  immersed  twenty-four 
houre.  They  arc  then  washed  in  running  water  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  90'/  alcohol.  Very  small 
objects  may  he  treated  with  osmic  acid  in  the  fonn  of  vaj)or  (vaporiza- 
tion '.  This  is  done  as  follows  :  A  very  small  ciuantity  of  osmic  acid  so- 
luDOTi  iii  put  in  a  small  dish.  The  object  is  then  siLsjiended  by  a  thread 
jL  sjjh  a  ^"av  that  it  docs  not  come  in  contact  with  the  fluid.  The  dish 
snou'i  ^  vWotxhI  with  a  well-fitting  lid. 

r*  Remminfc's  Solution. — \  solution  with  a  similar  action,  but 
■p^-L.  r-v*.<ar  stnictun»s  even  l>cttcr  than  osmic  acid,  is  the  chromic- 
^rLT-aL-so:  Jfcvid  Ablution  of  Flcmming  (82  )  : 


*o\U  \  «   «k\i«r*«i*  >M»luti<»ii  .    .  10  parts. 

-v^-*f.v  ivhU  I  »  mqurou^  Miliitioti    .    .    .25     '* 
.»v-?.    *.XHH.  ^kU  li    rtt|uriiu?i  dilution  .  lo     ** 

'  ■«^-  s*.  ^s^w<  ......       •   •   •  55 

r;     ivx^H.  .ux'  iKv\l  in  u  Muall  quantity  of  the  fluid  for  at  least 
-  .-^rf     xviv,  >^H»K*imK»j»    lot  a   h)nKrr  period,  extending  even   to 
^_^        -»^,    ,v  .«V«  H«t>hol  loi  hvrnly  four  hours  in  running  water  and 
^ti.    -t-^:K'*    V  i   m\k\  Sw-.,  ,  iNuh  iwriily  four  hours,  into   90'^;  alco- 


•K     N      -^* 


•wvMiuticiuU  a  hlion^er  solution,  which  is  made 
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Osmic  acid,  2%  aqueous  solution     ....    4  parts. 
Chromic  acid,  l%  aqueous  solution    ...  15     ** 
Glacial  acetic  acid i  part. 

Fol's  Solution. — Fol  has  recommended  the  following  modification 
of  Flemming*s  solution : 

Osmic  acid,  i  ^  aqueous  solution    ....    2  parts. 
Chromic  acid,  I  %  aqueous  solution     ...  25     *' 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  2^  aqueous  solution    .5     ** 
Distilled  water 68     " 

In  fixing  with  osmic  acid  and  its  mixtures  it  is  always  advisable  to 
transfer  the  objects  from  water  into  a  weak  alcohol  (50%),  as  by  this 
means  the  shrinking  and  tearing  of  the  tissues  which  sometimes  occur  on 
account  of  the  too  rapid  diffusion  between  the  water  and  alcohol  are 
avoided. 

18.  Hermann's  Solution. — Very  good  results  sometimes  follow  the 
use  of  the  platinum-acetic-osmic  acid  solution  of  Hermann  (89,  i).  It 
is  employed  as  is  Flemming*s  solution : 

Osmic  acid,  2  %  aqueous  solution    ....    4  parts. 
Platinum  chlorid,  i%  aqueous  solution  .    .15     '* 
Glacial  acetic  acid i  part. 

Af\er  fixing  with  this  solution,  Flemming*s  solution,  or  any  other 
osmic  mixture,  the  subsequent  treatment  with  alcohol  may  be  followed 
by  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  The  objects  are  placed  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-foiu:  hours  in  the  latter  and  then  again  immersed  in  alcohol.  The 
result  is  a  peculiar  coloring  of  the  specimen  which  often  makes  subsequent 
staining  (see  below)  unnecessary  (Hermann). 

ig.  Corrosive  Sublimate. — An  excellent  fixing  fluid  is  made  by 
saturating  distilled  water  or  a  physiologic  saline  solution  (see  p.  21)  with 
corrosive  sublimate ;  saline  solutions  keep  better.  Small  pieces,  about 
0.5  cm.  in  diameter,  are  immersed  in  this  fluid  for  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  are  then  washed  in  ninning  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  transferred  into  70%  alcohol.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  tissues  are 
placed  in  80%  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  preserved  in  90% 
alcohol.  It  often  occurs  that  after  changes  in  temperature  crystals  of  sub- 
limate are  formed  on  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  the  object.  For 
their  removal  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodin  and  potassium  iodid  are 
added  to  the  alcohol  (P.  Mayer,  87).  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  70^,  80^  or  90%  alcohol  is  thus  iodized.  In  the  further 
treatment  of  the  object,  as  well  as  in  sectioning,  any  such  crystals  of  sub- 
limate will  not  be  found  to  be  a  hindrance.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  very 
delicate  objects  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  undertake  their  removal 
after  sectioning  by  adding  iodin  to  the  absolute  alcohol  then  used. 

20.  Picric  Acid. — Small  arid  medium-sized  objects  (up  to  i  c.c.) 
are  fixed  in  twenty-four  hours  in  a  satiu^ted  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid  (about  0.75%),  although  an  immersion  lasting  for  weeks  is  not 
detrimental,  especially  if  the  objects  be  of  considerable  size.  The  tissues 
are  transferred  to  70%  or  80%  alcohol,  in  which  they  remain  until  the 
alcohol  is  not  colored  by  the  picric  acid.  They  are  then  preserved  in 
90%  alcohol. 

21 .  Instead  of  a  pure  solution  of  picric  acid,  the  picrosulphuric  acid 
of  Kleinenberg  or  the  picric-nitric  acid  of  P.  Mayer  (8i)  may  be  used. 
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The  first  is  niade  thus:  i  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  loo  c.c.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  picric  acid  solution.  This  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  filtered,  and  diluted  with  double  its 
volume  of  distilled  water.  The  picric-nitric  acid  solution  is  made  by 
adding  2  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  picric  acid 
solution.     Filter  after  standing  for  twenty -four  hours. 

22.  Rabl's  Solutions. — C.  Rabl  (94)  recommends  the  following 
mixtures,  especially  for  embr}'Os :  ( i )  Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  i  vol.  ;  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid,  I  vol.  ;  distilled  water,  2  vols.  (2)  i  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  platinum  chlorid,  i  vol.  ;  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  i  vol.  ;  distilled  water,  2  vols.  In  both  cases,  after  being 
n-ashed  twelve  hours  in  water  (in  the  first  preferably  in  alcohol)  the 
specimens  are  transferred  to  gradually  increased  strengths  of  alcohol. 

23.  Acetic  Sublimate  Solution. — This  is  an  excellent  fluid,  and  at 
present  much  used  for  embr}'onic  tissues  and  for  organs  containing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  connective  tissue.  To  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
sublimate,  $'/(  to  lo^/c  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added.  After  remaining 
tn'O  or  three  hours  or  more  in  this  solution,  the  objects  are  transferred  to 
35^  alcohol,  after  which  they  are  passed  through  the  higher  grades. 

24.  O.  vom  Rath  (95)  recommends,  among  others,  the  following  two 
solutions :  ( i )  Picric-osmic-acetic  acid  solution.  Add  to  1000  c.c. 
of  a  cold  saturated  picric  acid  solution  i  gm.  of  osmic  acid,  and  after 
several  hours  4  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Objects  are  fixed,  according 
to  their  size,  in  four,  fourteen,  and  forty -eight  hours,  and  then  transferred 
to  75^  alcohol.  (2)  Picric-sublimate-osmic  acid  solution.  A  mix- 
ture of  100  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  picric  acid  solution  with 
100  c.c.  of  saturated  sublimate  solution  is  made,  into  which  is  poured 
20  c.c.  of  a  2^  osmic  acid  solution.  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  may 
also  be  added.  Tissues  fixed  by  either  of  these  fluids  may  be  treated 
m-ith  pyroligneous  acid  or  tannin.  The  crjstals  of  sublimate  must  be 
removed  by  iodized  alcohol. 

25.  Nitric  Acid. — Small  objects  may  be  fixed  in  about  six  hours  in 
5*[t  to  5^  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4).  A  longer  immersion  is  injurious, 
2<  certain  nuclear  structures  are  affected.  After  washing  thoroughly  in 
rjr.ning  ^*ater,  the  tissues  are  treated  as  usual  with  alcohols  of  increasing 
coav>fniration. 

26«  Chromic  acid  is  used  in  a  ^3^  to  i^  aqueous  solution. 
^MttoII  rucvx^s  are  fixed  for  twenty-four  hours,  larger  ones  for  a  longer  time, 
^i^cn  mcvks,  Th<?  quantity  of  the  fixing  fluid  should  be  at  least  more 
'tiait  :tiU  tin\es  the  volume  of  the  tissues  to  be  fi.xed.  The  objects  are 
^in«Mitv»tly  washed  in  nmning  water  and  run  through  the  ascending 
.dv\nK>i5K      This  last  should  be  done  in  the  dark. 

:'^»o  01  ^i  drojKS  of  fon\iic  acid  may  l>o  advantageously  added  to 
^.••^ti  !vN^  V  V    of  chromic  acid  solution  (C.  Rabl,  85). 

IT.  .>tlilU«r*»  Fluid.— 

^X^i^tvauuk  Sivhr\imate 2  to  2.5  {^ni. 

>KMtU4u  xul|»h44iv 1       *" 

\\.uv*  100     c.c. 

u  \xi\  ii^ixxK^uiKU)  il  ict|uives  several  weeks  for  ]>ro])er  fixation,  and  the 
'.\Kv>*  .uu.xi  'v  vxMuhiitvil  in  the  ilark.  During  the  first  few  weeks  the 
^vmiUKH*   N4Vi**U   tv  ihauK^'il   c\cry  few  ilays,  and   later   once  a  week. 
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According  to  the  results  desired,  the  pieces  are  either  washed  out  in  run- 
ning water  and  subsequently  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  alcohol,  or 
they  are  placed  directly  in  70%,  which  is  later  replaced  by  80  %  and 
90^  alcohol.  It  is  important  that  all  these  procedures  should  take  place 
in  the  dark. 

28.  Zenker's  Fluid. — 

Potassium  bichromate 2.5  gm. 

Sodium  sulphate i       ** 

Corrosive  sublimate 5       ** 

Glacial  acetic  acid 5      c.c. 

Water 100       " 

It  is  advisable  to  add  the  glacial  acetic  acid  in  proper  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  solution  to  be  used, and  not  to  add  it  to  the  stock  solution. 
The  tissues  are  allowed  to  remain  for  from  six  to  twenty -four  hours  in  this 
mixture,  in  which  they  float  for  a  short  time.  They  are  then  washed  in 
running  water  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  transferred  to 
gradually  concentrated  alcohols.  Crystals  of  sublimate  which  may  be 
present  are  removed  with  iodized  alcohol.  Zenker's  fluid  penetrates 
easily,  and  fixes  nuclear  and  protoplasmic  structures  equally  well  without 
decreasing  the  staining  qualities  of  the  elements. 

ag.  The  use  of  Erlicki's  fluid  (potassium  bichromate,  2j4  gm.; 
cupric  sulphate,  0.5  gm.,  and  water,  100  c.c.)  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Miiller's,  except  that  it  acts  much  more  quickly.  A  temperature  of 
30°  C.  to  40°  C.  shortens  the  process  in  both  cases  considerably,  Muller's 
fluid  fixing  in  eight  and  Erlicki's  in  three  days. 

30.  Formalin  (Formol). — Of  recent  years  formalin,  which  is  a 
40^0  solution  of  the  gas  formaldehyd  in  water,  has  been  much  used  as  a 
fixing  fluid.  It  is  best  employed  in  the  form  of  a  solution  made  by  add- 
ing 10  parts  of  formalin  to  90  parts  of  water  or  normal  saline  solution. 
Small  pieces  of  tissue  remain  in  this  solution  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  larger  pieces  or  organs  a  number  of  days  or  weeks,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  90%  alcohol. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  only  the  fixing  and  hardening  fluids  com- 
monly employed  for  general  purposes.  There  are  numerous  other  fluids 
used  for  special  purposes  ;  these  will  be  noticed  under  the  headings  of  the 
corresponding  tissues  and  organs. 


B.  INFILTRATION  AND  IMBEDDING. 

31.  To  obtain  sections  from  objects  already  fixed,  it  is  above  all 
necessary  that  they  should  have  a  certain  consistency,  which  they  obtain 
in  go%  alcohol.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  free-hand  sectioning 
of  objects  that  have  not  previously  been  especially  prepared  for  this  treat- 
ment, as  crumbling  of  the  sections  and  falling  apart  of  the  loosely  con- 
nected tissues  are  the  results.  To  avoid  this,  infiltration  masses  are  used. 
The  tissue  is  placed  in  a  fluid  medium  which  penetrates  it  throughout  and 
then  hardens  into  a  solid  mass  on  cooling  or  on  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent.  The  object  thus  infiltrated  and  imbedded  can  then  be  cut,  the 
natural  position  of  its  different  elements  being  preserved  in  the  section. 

The  commonest  infiltration  masses  are  paraffin  and  celloidin  (collo- 
dion or  photoxylin). 
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J.  PARAFFIN. 

32.  In  describing  the  method  of  paraffin  infiltration  and  imbedding  it 
is  assumed  that  the  tissues  have  been  previously  fixed  and  hardened  and  are 
in  alcohol  ready  for  further  manipulation.  From  the  hardened  tissues 
small  flat  pieces  are  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor.  If  possible,  they 
should  be  square,  rectangular,  or  triangular  in  shape,  their  surfaces  not 
exceeding  i^  square  inch,  and  their  thickness  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 
Pieces  of  larger  size  may  be  imbedded,  if  desired,  provided  the  requisite 
care  be  exercised.  The  pieces  selected  are  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  in 
which  they  remain  until  thoroughly  dehydrated.  From  the  latter  they 
can  not  be  passed  directly  into  paraffin,  as  alcohol  is  not  a  solvent 
of  that  substance,  and,  consequently,  the  preparation  would  not  be  infil- 
trated with  the  imbedding  mass.  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  therefore 
first  placed  in  some  fluid  which  mixes  with  absolute  alcohol  and  at  the 
same  time  dissolves  the  paraffin.  There  are  many  such  reagents,  as  xylol, 
toluol,  chloroform,  and  a  number  of  oils  (oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  cedar, 
oil  of  origanum,  etc.).  Of  these  reagents  xylol  may  be  recommended 
for  general  use.  In  the  xylol  the  tissues  remain  for  from  two  to  twelve 
hours,  the  time  depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  pieces  and  on  the 
density  of  the  tissue.  When  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  xylol,  they  are 
transparent.  From  the  xylol  (toluol,  chloroform,  or  oils)  the  tissues  are 
placed  in  melted  paraffin.  Two  kinds  of  paraffin  are  used,  one  having  a 
melting  point  of  38°  to  40°  C. — soft  paraffin — and  another  with  a  melt- 
ing point  of  50°  to  58°  C. — so-called  hard  paraffin.  The  paraffin  should 
always  be  filtered  before  using.  It  is  essential  that  melted  paraffin  have  a 
constant  temperature  while  the  tissues  are  being  infiltrated.  This  is 
attained  by  placing  the  receptacle  containing  the  paraffin  in  a  paraffin 
oven  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermostat  to  a  temperature  about  two 
degrees  above  the  melting  point  of  the  hard  paraffin. 

Filtered  hard  and  soft  paraffin  may  be  kept  in  suitable  glass  beakers 
in  respective  compartments  in  the  paraffin  oven.     After  the  tissues  are 

thoroughly  j)ermeated  with  the  xylol, 
this  is  poured  off*  and  melted  soft 
paraffin  added,  and  the  dish  replaced 
in  the  paraffin  oven.  In  the  soft 
paraffin  the  tissues  remain  from  one  to 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  soft  paraffin  is  poured  off*  and 
hard  paraffin  added,  and  the  dish 
again  placed  in  the  oven.  In  the 
hard  paraffin  the  tissues  remain  from 
two  to  twelve  hours,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  pieces.  They  are  now 
ready  to  be  imbedded.  Two  metallic  L's  are  placed  together  on  a 
glass  or  metal  plate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  rectangular  box. 
(Fig.  2.)  This  is  filled  with  melted  hard  paraffin  taken  from  the 
oven.  Before  the  paraffin  cools,  the  piece  of  tissue  to  be  imbedded 
is  taken  from  the  hard  paraffin  in  the  oven  and  placed  with  one 
of  its  flat  surfaces  against  one  end  of  the  box.  If  several  pieces  of 
tissue  are  to  be  imbedded,  a  piece  may  thus  be  placed  in  each  end  of 
the  box.  While  transferring  the  tissues  from  the  hard  paraffin  to  the 
imbedding  box  they  should   be   handled  with  forceps,    the   blades   of 


Fig.  2. — Box  for  imbedding  tissues. 
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which  have  been  wamied  in  a  flame.  As  soon  as  the  paraffin  in  which 
the  tissues  are  imbedded  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  allow  the  formation  of 
a  film  over  the  melted  paraffin,  the  imbedding  box  is  placed  in  a  dish  of 
cold  water.  This  cools  the  paraffin  quickly  and  prevents  its  becoming 
brittle.  A  stay  of  from  ^\^  to  ten  minutes  in  the  cold  water  hardens  the 
paraffin  so  that  the  L*s  may  be  removed,  and  the  paraffin  block  containing 
the  imbedded  tissue  may  be  taken  from  the  plate.  It  is  well  to  place  the 
paraffin  block  thus  obtained  back  into  the  cold  water  for  a  short  time,  so 
that  it  may  become  hard  all  the  way  through.  As  the  paraffin  often 
adheres  closely  to  the  glass  or  metal  plate  and  the  L's,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  these  parts  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  glycerin  before  imbedding. 
There  is  then  no  difficulty  in  separating  them  from  the  paraffin  block. 

33.  If  a  large  number  of  small  pieces  of  tissue  are  to  be  imbedded, 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  carry  on  their  infiltration  with  hard  paraffin  in 
a  flat  dish  of  suitable  size.  This  may  then  be  taken  from  the  paraffin  oven 
after  thorough  infiltration  has  been  attained  and  the  several  pieces  of  tissue 
arranged  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  As  soon  as  a  film  forms  over  the 
paraffin  the  dish  is  placed  carefully  in  cold  water  and  the  paraffin  allowed 
to  harden.  The  large  piece  of  paraffin  thus  obtained  may  then  be  cut 
into  several  smaller  pieces,  each  containing  a  piece  of  the  imbedded  tissue. 
The  dish  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  coated  on  the  inside  with  a 
thin  layer  of  glycerin. 

34.  On  transferring  an  object  from  one  fluid  into  another,  so-called 
currents  of  diffusion  occur,  which  produce,  especially  in  such  tissues  as 
contain  cavities,  shrinkage  and  tearing.  This  often  results  in  totally 
changing  the  finer  structure  of  the  tissues.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
proceed  with  greater  caution  than  in  the  method  above  indicated. 

Mixtures  containing  different  percentages  of  alcohol  and  the  inter- 
mediate fluid  (xylol,  toluol,  chloroform)  may  be  prepared,  and  the  object, 
according  to  its  delicacy,  passed  through  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
such  solutions.  In  ordinary  cases  a  single  mixture  of  alcohol  and  the  in- 
termediate fluid  is  sufficient,  the  object  remaining  in  the  solution  for  a 
length  of  time  varying  with  its  size  before  being  passed  into  the  pure  in- 
termediate fluid.  This  part  of  the  treatment  may  of  course  be  slowed  or 
hastened  according  to  the  number  of  such  mixtures,  each  succeeding  one 
containing  more  and  more  of  the  intermediate  fluid. 

35.  After  the  object  has  been  passed  into  the  pure  intermediate  fluid 
it  should  be  just  as  carefully  passed  into  the  infiltrating  fluid.  If  paraffin  is 
to  be  used  and  the  object  be  delicate,  the  following  method  is  advisable  : 
The  object  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  half  filled  with  the  intermediate  fluid, 
i-nto  which  a  few  pieces  of  soft  paraffin  are  dropped.  The  vessel  is  then 
covered  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  When  the 
paraffin  is  dissolved  the  cover  is  removed  and  the  vessel  placed  in  a  par- 
affin oven  kept  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  the  melting  point  of  the 
paraffin.  The  volatile  intermediate  fluid  evaporates  gradually,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  object  is  infiltrated  with  an  almost  pure  soft  paraffin.  It  may 
now  be  transferred  into  pure  melted  hard  paraffin.  In  this  the  tissue 
remains  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  its  size. 

36.  High  temperatures  are,  as  a  rule,  injurious  to  tissues.  This 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  student  should  aim  to  keep  his 
specimens  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  conducive  to  proper  infiltra- 
tion.    If  for  any  reason  higher  temperatures  become  necessary,  the  ex- 
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posure  of  the  tissues  to  their  action  should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The 
paraffins  most  used  have  a  melting  point  of  40°  to  60°  C.  The  kind  of 
paraffin  used  should  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
the  sectioning  is  to  be  done.  It  is  even  well  to  have  different  mixtures  of 
hard  and  soft  paraffins  at  hand,  so  that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  room 
be  low,  tissues  may  be  imbedded  in  a  softer  mixture,  and  vice  versa. 

37.  The  process  of  infiltrating  and  imbedding  in  paraffin  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  diagram  (instead  of  xylol,  other  intermediate 
fluids  may  be  used)  : 

Alcohol,  90% 

Abs.  alcohol   

Alcohol -xylol  mixture 
Xylol  •<■ 

Xylol-paraffin  (cold) 

t 
->•  Xylol-paraffin  (in  paraffin  oven) 

Soft   paraffin  •< 

Hard  paraffin 

Imbedding 

38.  The  size  and  density  of  the  tissues  must  necessarily  regulate  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  their  proper  infiltration.  It  is  therefore  hardly 
possible  to  give  any  definite  figures.  In  presenting  the  following  table  we 
have  taken  as  a  standard  any  tissue  that  has  the  general  consistency  of 
liver  fixed  in  alcohol.  The  time  is  given  in  hours,  and  should  in  each 
case  be  regarded  as  a  minimum.  A  longer  stay  in  any  one  fluid  will, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  do  no  harm. 


Absolute  alcohol 
Xylol 


From   now  on 

affin  oven  : 
Soft  paraffin    . 
Hard  paraffin 


m    par- 


Small  Ob- 
jects UNDER 
I  MM.  IN 

Diameter. 


2 


I 


MiDDLR-SIZED 

Objf.cts  rp 

TO   5   MM.   IN 

Diameter. 


6 
3 


3 
3 


Large  Ob- 
jects UP  TO  10 

MM.  IN 

Diameter. 


24 
6 


6 
6 


Very  Large  Ob- 
jects, ALTHOUGH 
NOT  More  than  a 

Few  cm.  in  Di- 
ameter. 


For  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in 
the  fluids,  ac- 
cording to  the 
size  of  the  object. 


2.  CELLOIDIN. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  celloidin  to  use  in  microscopic  work  is 
Schering's  granular  celloidin,  put  up  in  i -ounce  bottles.  Of  this  a 
stock  or  thick  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  6  gm.  of  the  celloidin  in 
ICO  c.c.  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  Of  this,  when 
required,  a  thin  solution  is  prepared  by  diluting  a  quantity  of  the  stock 
solution  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  solution. 
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39.  The  hardened  tissues  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  should  not 
be  much  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  not  have  a  surface 
area  of  more  than  ^  of  a  square  inch.  Much  larger  pieces  of  tissue 
may  be  imbedded  in  celloidin.  This  is  not  advised,  however,  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  whole  of  the  structure  to  be  studied.  The  pieces 
to  be  imbedded  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  are 
then  transferred  for  twenty -four  hours  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  abso- 
ute  alcohol  and  ether.  Then  they  go  into  the  thin  celloidin  solution,  where 
they  remain  for  from  twenty-four  hours  to  several  days,  depending  on  the 
size  and  density  of  the  pieces  to  be  imbedded.  The  pieces  of  tissue  are 
then  transferred  to  the  thick  celloidin  solution,  where  they  again  remain 
for  from  twenty-four  hours  to  several  days.  If  it  is  desired  to  imbed  large 
pieces,  especially  if  these  be  of  the  medulla  or  brain,  the  stay  in  the  cel- 
loidin solutions  should  be  lengthened  to  several  weeks.  The  hardening 
of  the  celloidin  may  now  be  obtained  by  one  of  several  methods. 

40.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  stock  or  thick  celloidin  solution  to 
cover  well  the  tissues  to  be  imbedded  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish  large 
enough  to  allow  the  pieces  to  be  imbedded  to  be  arranged  on  its  bottom 
and  leave  a  space  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  between  adjacent  pieces.  The 
dish  is  then  covered,  not  too  tightly,  and  set  aside  to  allow  the  ether  and 
alcohol  to  evaporate.  In  one  or  two  days  the  celloidin  is  usually  hard 
enough  to  cut  into  small  blocks,  each  block  containing  a  piece  of  the 
imbedded  tissue.  The  blocks  of  celloidin  are  now  further  hardened  by 
placing  them  in  80%  alcohol.  A  stay  of  several  hours  in  this  alcohol  is 
usually  sufficient  to  give  them  the  hardness  required  for  section  cutting. 
After  the  celloidin  pieces  have  obtained  the  right  degree  of  hardness  they 
are  to  be  stuck  to  small  pieces  of  pine  wood  or  vulcanized  fiber  so  that  they 
may  be  clamped  into  the  microtome.  This  is  done  in  the  following  way  : 
A  piece  of  celloidin  containing  a  piece  of  tissue  is  trimmed  with  a  sharp 
knife  so  that  only  a  rim  of  celloidin  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
surrounds  the  piece  of  tissue.  It  is  now  placed  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
ether  and  alcohol  solution.  This  is  to  soften  the  surfaces  of  the  celloidin. 
One  end  of  a  small  pine -wood  or  vulcanized-fiber  block  about  one  inch  long, 
the  cut  end  of  which  has  a  surface  area  slightly  larger  than  the  celloidin 
block,  is  dipped  for  a  few  moments  into  the  ether  and  alcohol  solution  and 
then  into  the  thick  celloidin.  The  celloidin  block  is  now  taken  from  the 
ether  and  alcohol  solution,  dipped  into  the  celloidin,  and  pressed  against 
the  end  of  the  wooden  or  vulcanized-fiber  block,  which  has  been  coated 
with  the  celloidin.  The  whole  is  now  set  aside  for  a  little  while  to  allow 
the  celloidin  to  harden  slightly,  and  is  then  placed  in  80%  alcohol.  In 
the  alcohol  it  may  remain  indefinitely ;  it  may,  however,  be  used  for 
cutting  as  soon  as  it  again  becomes  hard. 

41.  The  piece  of  tissue  to  be  imbedded  may  be  mounted  at  once  on 
pine-wood  or  vulcanized-fiber  blocks  from  the  thick  celloidin  solution  by 
pouring  a  small  amount  of  thick  celloidin  over  one  end  of  the  block  and 
placing  the  piece  of  tissue  from  the  thick  celloidin  solution  onto  the  layer 
of  celloidin  on  the  block.  In  three  to  four  minutes  a  layer  of  the  thick 
celloidin  solution  is  poured  over  the  piece  of  tissue  and  the  end  of  the 
block.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  several  times  if  the  piece  of  tissue 
is  large  or  of  irregular  shape.  The  block  is  now  set  aside  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  is  then  placed  in  80%  alcohol,  where  it  remains  until  the 
celloidin  is  hard,  or  until  it  is  desired  to  cut  sections. 
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42.  The  tissues  may  be  imbedded  by  pouring  the  thick  celloidin,  to- 
gether with  the  objects,  into  a  small  box  made  of  paper.  The  surfece  of  the 
celloidin  hardens  in  about  an  hour  (preliminary  hardening),  after  which 
the  whole  is  transferred  to  80%  alcohol,  in  which  the  final  hardening 
takes  place.  The  paper  is  then  removed,  the  block  of  celloidin  trimmed 
to  a  convenient  size  and  fastened  on  a  block. 

While  being  cut,  celloidin  preparations  are  kept  moistened  with  80 ^J? 
alcohol.  Organs  consisting  of  tissues  of  varying  consistency,  as  well 
as  very  dense  objects,  can  be  cut  with  better  results  in  celloidin  than  in 
paraffin.  On  the  other  hand,  celloidin  sections  can  never  be  cut  as  thin 
as  paraffin  sections,  and  the  after-treatment  (see  below),  fixation  on  the 
slide,  etc.,  are  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  paraffin  sec- 
tions. 

43.  The  following  is  a  diagram  showing  the  process  of  infiltration 
and  imbedding  in  celloidin. 

90%  alcohol 
Abs.  alcohol 

Abs.  alcohol  and  ether  (in  equal  parts) 

t 
Thin  celloidin  solution 

t 

Thick  celloidin  solution 

t  . 

Imbedding 
80%  alcohol 

3.  CELLOIDIN-PARAFFIN. 

44.  To  combine  the  advantages  which  infiltration  in  celloidin  and  in 
paraffin  offer,  a  method  of  celloidin -paraffin  infiltration  is  recommended. 
Preparations  that  have  been  imbedded  in  celloidin  and  hardened  in  80% 
alcohol  are  placed  for  about  t^'elve  hours  in  ^q^/(  alcohol,  from  which 
they  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  origanum  and 
90^  alcohol.  They  are  then  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  pure  origa- 
num oil,  then  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  origanum  oil  and  xylol,  and 
finally  in  pure  xylol.  From  this  point  the  regular  method  of  infiltrating 
with  paraffin  is  followed,  care  being  taken  that  the  j)ieces  remain  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  different  fluids,  in  order  that  the  celloidin 
may  not  become  brittle. 

Very  thin  sections  may  be  obtained  by  j)ainting  the  cut  surface  with 
a  thin  layer  of  a  very  dilute  celloidin  solution.  This  hardens  and  gives 
the  tissue  a  greater  consistency.  This  treatment  is  useful  in  the  combined 
celloidin -paraffin  method,  as  well  as  when  paraffin  alone  is  used. 


C  THE  MICROTOME  AND  SECTIONING. 

Instnmients  known  as  microtomes  have  been  devised  in  order  that 
section  cutting  may  be  rendered  as  indej)endent  as  possible  of  the  skill 
of  the  individual,  but  more  es|)erially  to  obtain  series  of  sections  of  uni- 
form thickness.     Their  construction  varies  greatly.     Some  of  these  in- 
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struments,  as  the  so-called  rocking  microtomes,  are  so  specialized  that  they 
only  cut  paraffin  objects  when  the  knife  is  transversely  placed.  Others 
have  a  more  general  function,  celloidin  as  well  as  paraffin  objects  being 
sectioned  with  the  knife  in  any  iK)sition.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the 
sliding  microtomes.  Of  these,  two  types  are  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  and  niay  therefore  be  more  thoroughly  discussed. 

45.  In  figure  3  is  shown  an  instrument  which  may  be  recomftiended 
for  general  laboratory  work.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  horizontal 
liase  which  resB  on  the  table,  and  a  vertical  plate  (a),  and  a  slide  ( i)  which 
supports  a  block  (1*),  to  which  is  fastened  a  knife  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
screw [i/  ).  On  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  plate  is  a  metal  frame  (^), 
into  which  are  fastened  the  paraffin  and  celloidin  blocks  :  Ihis  frame  is 
attached  to  a  .slide  (/ ),  which  may  be  elevated  or  lowered  by  a  feed  (  g). 
This  feed  consists  of  a  micrometer  screw  acting  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  slide.  The  micrometer  screw  is  provided  with  a  milled  head, 
vided  into  a  definite  number  of  parts    which    bear  a    definite  rela- 
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tion  to  the  pitch  of  the  micrometer  screw.  The  instrument  shown 
in  the  figure  is  further  provided  with  a  lever  (A),  which  may  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  mo\'e  the  milled  head  on  the  micrometer  screw 
I  or  any  given  number  of  notches  at  each  movement  of  the  lever; 
and  as  each  notch  on  the  milled  head  has  a  value  of  5  microns 
(sTFinr  of  ^n  inch),  every  time  the  milled  head  is  moved  i  notch 
(toward  the  manipulator)  the  slide  carrying  the  clamp  holding  the  tissue 
is  elevated  5  microns;  2  notches  woirld  elevate  the  tissue  10  microns 
CtsVit  '^^  ^"  inch)  ;  4  notches,  20  microns  ( T-jS-jr  of  an  inch),  etc.  It 
is  not  essential  to  have  a  lever  attached  to  the  instrument  as  above 
descri!)ed,  although  this  is  very  convenient ;  if  not  present,  the  milled 
head  is  moved  the  desired  number  of  notches  with  the  hand. 

46.  In  cutting  paraffin   sections  with  the  sliding  microtome  the  . 
knife  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  35°  to  40°  to  the  horizontal  plate  of 
the  microtome.     Sections  are  cut  more  easily  with  the  knife  in  this  posi- 
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tion  than  when  the  knife  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  microtome,  as  is 
often  recommended,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  tissues  suffer  materially 
from  distortion  when  they  are  cut  with  the  knife  at  an  angle,  as  is  some- 
times claimed. 

Before  fastening  the  paraffin  blocks  into  the  clamp  on  the  microtome, 
preparatory  to  cutting  sections,  the  paraffin  is  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife 
from  the  end  of  the  paraffin  block  until  the  tissue  is  nearly  exposed,  care 
being  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  flat  surface.  The  top  of  the  paraffin 
block  is  then  beveled  off  on  three  sides  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  tissue.  The  fourth  side,  that  which  feces  the  knife  when  the  block 
is  clamped  in  the  microtome,  should  be  trimmed  only  to  within  about  }4  of 
an  inch  of  the  tissue.  This  edge  of  paraffin  is  made  use  of,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  moment,  for  preventing  the  sections  from  curling  while  they  are  being 
cut.  The  paraffin  block  is  now  ready  to  be  clamped  in  the  microtome. 
This  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  paraffin  block  just  escapes  the  knife 
when  drawn  over  it.  A  number  of  rather  thick  sections  (20  to  40 
microns)  are  cut  by  moving  the  micrometer  screw  from  right  to  left  4 
to  8  notches  every  time  the  knife  has  been  drawn  over  the  paraffin 
block  and  has  been  brought  back  again,  until  it  is  noticed  that  the  knife 
touches  all  parts  of  the  top  of  the  paraffin  block,  or  until  the  tissue  is 
fairly  exposed.  The  succeeding  sections  may  now  be  kept.  It  may  per- 
haps be  well  to  state  that  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  cut  very  thin  sections 
at  the  beginning ;  sections  20  to  15  microns  in  thickness  will  answer  very 
well.  To  begin  with,  then,  the  milled  head  of  the  micrometer  screw  is 
turned  4  notches  from  left  to  right,  and  the  knife  is  drawn  over  the  block 
with  a  steady,  even  pull,  and  without  using  undue  pressure.  Usually  the 
sections  will  curl  up  as  they  are  being  severed  from  the  paraffin  block. 
This  may  very  readily  be  prevented  by  holding  the  tip  of  a  cameFs-hair 
brush,  which  has  been  pointed  by  drawing  it  between  the  lips,  against  the 
edge  of  the  section  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  curl.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  one  to  do  this  almost  automatically.  The  sections  are  transferred 
to  paper  by  means  of  the  camel' s-hair  brush,  which  process  is  facilitated 
if  the  brush  has  been  slightly  moistened  with  saliva,  as  the  section  will 
then  adhere  lightly  to  the  brush. 

47.  If  the  tissues  are  well  imbedded  and  not  too  hard,  and  if  the  knife 
is  sharp  and  properly  adjusted,  paraffin  sections  may  be  cut  in  such  a  way 
that  each  succeeding  section  adheres  to  the  preceding  one,  so  that  actual 
ribbons  of  paraffin  sections  may  be  made.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  knife 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  microtome.  The  paraffin  block  should  be 
trimmed  in  such  a  way  that  when  clamped  in  the  microtome  ready  for 
cutting  sections,  the  surface  of  the  paraffin  block  facing  the  knife  should 
be  exactly  parallel  to  its  edge,  also  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  block.  In 
other  words,  2  sides  of  the  paraffin  block  should  be  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  knife  ;  then  if  the  paraffin  is  of  the  right  consistency, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  trying,  the  sections  as  they  are  cut  will  ad- 
here to  each  other  and  form  a  ribbon.  If  the  sections  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  paraffin  is  a  little  too  hard.  This 
may  often  be  remedied  by  holding  an  old  knife  or  other  metallic  instru- 
ment which  has  been  heated  in  a  flame  near  the  two  parallel  surfaces  for  a 
few  moments.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  this  instrument  to  touch 
the  paraffin.  This  is  a  very  convenient  and  ra]>id  way  of  cutting  par- 
affin sections.      To  facilitate  the  cutting  of  a  j^araffin  possessing  a  rela- 
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lively  low  melting  point  in  a  room  with  a  high  temperature,  the  cooled 
knife  of  Stoss  may  be  used.  This  is  so  made  ihai  a  stream  of  ice-water 
may  be  passed  ihrough  a  tube  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
back  of  the  blade. 

48,  Celloidin  Sections. — Before  fastening  the  block  of  wood  or  vul- 
canized fiber  to  which  the  celloidin  blocks  have  been  fixed  in  the  clamp 
on  the  microtome,  the  celloidin  should  be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife 
from  the  top  of  the  block  until  the  tissue  is  nearly  exposed,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  a  flat  surface.  The  sides  of  the  celloidin  block  are  then 
trimmed  down,  if  necessary,  to  within  aVwut  ^  of  an  inch  of  the  tissue. 
The  block  is  now  clamped  in  the  microtome  at  such  a  level  that  it  just 
escapes  the  knife  when  drawn  over  it.  The  knife  Is  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  45",  or  at  even  a  greater  angle.  E>uring  the  process  of  cutting,  the 
knife,  as  also  the  tissue,  must  be  kept  constantly  moistened  with  So'/e 
alcohol.  This  is  perhaps  most  easily  accomplished  by  taking  up  the  80% 
alcohol  with  a  rather  large  camel's-hair  brush  and  dipping  this  on  the 
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celloidin  block  and  on  the  knife.  A  number  of  rather  thick  sections  are 
cut  until  the  knife  touches  the  entire  surface  of  the  block  or  until  the  tis- 
sue is  well  exposed.  The  sections  may  now  be  kept.  The  block  is  raised 
30  to  15  microns,  and  the  knife,  which  should  be  well  moistened  with 
Sofo  alcohol,  is  drawn  over  the  block  with  a  steady  pull,  not  with  a 
jerk.  The  sections  are  transferred  from  the  knife  to  distilled  water. 
This  is  perhaps  most  conveniently  done  by  placing  the  ball  of  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  in  front  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  drawing  the  section  down  onto  the  finger  with  the  camel's-hair 
brush.     The  finger  is  then  dipped  into  the  distilled  water   when  the  sec- 
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tion  floats  off.  If  the  sections  can  not  be  stained  within  a  few  hours  after 
they  are  cut,  they  are  best  transferred  to  a  dish  containing  80  ^0  alcohol, 
in  which  they  may  be  left  until  it  is  desired  to  stain  them. 

49.  The  other  type  of  sliding  microtome  to  be  specially  mentioned  is 
that  suggested  by  Professor  Thoma  and  made  by  R.  Jung,  of  Heidelberg. 
(Fig.  4.)  The  immovable  portions  of  this  microtome  consist  of  four 
plates,  of  which  the  lower  rests  as  a  horizontal  base  on  a  table.  A  second 
vertically  placed  plate  rests  along  the  middle  of  this  base.  The  other  two 
are  festened  one  on  each  side  of  the  second  plate  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  directed  diagonally  outward  and  upward,  forming  with  the  vertical 
plate  acute  angles  whose  apices  are  directed  downward.  One  of  these  is 
attached  horizontally  to  the  vertical  plate,  the  other  obliquely,  one  end 
being  attached  lower  than  the  other,  thus  forming  an  incline. 

Into  the  angles  formed  by  the  side  and  vertical  plates  fit  solid  metal 
bodies,  which  can  be  easily  slid  backward  and  forward  on  the  smooth  sur- 
feces  arranged  for  this  purpose.  On  these  metal  blocks  the  knife  and  the 
object  are  fastened,  and  they  are  therefore  called  the  knife-  and  object -car- 
riers. The  former  runs  on  the  horizontal,  the  latter  on  the  inclined  plane. 
The  several  holes  bored  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  knife -carrier  are  for 
the  screw  which  fastens  the  knife  in  whatever  position  is  most  convenient. 
The  knife  is  clamped  down  by  the  screw -head.  The  object -holder  con- 
sists of  an  arrangement  for  the  fixation  of  the  object.  This  may  be  a 
simple  clamp,  into  which  the  block  of  wood  is  fastened.  It  is,  however, 
often  necessary  to  move  the  object  to  be  cut  in  different  directions  to 
obtain  proper  orientation,  especially  in  the  sectioning  of  embryos.  In 
such  cases  an  object -carrier  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  orientation 
is  used.  In  the  carrier  is  fastened  a  rectangular  frame  of  metal  which,  by 
means  of  screws,  may  be  turned  on  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  thus  fixed  in  any  given  position.  In  the  middle  of  this  revolv- 
ing frame  of  metal  is  an  aperture  into  which  a  cylinder  is  fitted.  In  the 
case  of  paraffin  preparations,  this  is  filled  with  paraffin  and  the  imbedded 
object  attached  to  its  upper  end  by  heating.  A  special  mechanism  is  pro- 
vided for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  cylinder.  The  newer  instru- 
ments are  made  on  the  same  principle  except  that  they  have  a  screw  at 
one  side  by  means  of  which  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  raised  or  lowered, 
an  arrangement  that  is  especially  adapted  for  long  objects.  Instead  of 
containing  a  cylinder,  the  clamp  may  be  made  to  fit  a  block  of  wood  ;  in 
this  case  the  ol)ject  is  melted  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  block. 

In  sectioning,  the  microtome  is  so  placed  before  the  operator  that  the 
plate  upon  which  the  knife-carrier  moves  is  to  the  right.  The  object-car- 
rier should  be  at  the  end  of  the  microtome  nearest  the  worker.  A  for- 
ward motion  of  this  carrier  on  its  ascending  path  will  cause  the  object  to 
lie  raised.  As  the  knife-carrier  always  moves  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
the  blude  will  cut  from  the  object  a  section  the  thickness  of  which 
will  correspond  to  the  distance  which  the  object  has  been  raised, 
Hiul  this  is  regulated  by  the  distance  that  the  object -carrier  is  moved 
forward.  To  measure  this,  the  vertical  plate  of  the  microtome  and  the 
iibjiM  t  ( urrier  are  provided  with  a  scale  and  nonius  or  vernier.  To  obtain 
u  series  of  sections  of  exactly  ecjual  thickness,  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  objiM  I  carrier  is  moved  forward  by  hand  is  not  sufficiently  accurate. 
\'ery  exac  I  results  are  obtained  with  the  help  of  a  micrometer  screw, 
whic  h  is  attac  hed  behind  the  object-carrier  and  moves  the  object  a 
iertain  distanc e  at  every  turn.      In  the  Thoma-Jung  microtome  a  single 
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revolution  of  the  screw  raises  the  object  15  /i.  A  dnim  attached  to  the 
's  marked  oft"  at  its  periphery  into  fifteen  equal  parts  ;  the  turning 
of  the  screw  one  degree,  therefore,  raises  the  object  i  /i.  By  means 
of  a  cog  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  regulate  automatically  the  raising 
of  the  object  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  sections  in  the  series. 

Before  cutting,  the  paths  upon  which  the  knife-  and  object -carriers 
slide  niiist  be  carefully  cleaned  and  oiled  ;  so-called  machine  oil  (four 
parts  of  bone  oil  to  one  part  of  petroleum)  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Enough  oil  should  be  used,  and  tare  should  l>e  taken  that  the  knife-car- 
rier moves  easily  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  its  |>athway.  The  micro- 
tome knife  should  now  he  fastened  into  its  holder,  and  the  blade  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  it  fonns  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
vertical  plate.  The  object  is  placed  on  the  object -carrier,  and  fixed  at 
the  desired  height,  with  the  micrometer  screw  resting  against  the  agate- 
plate  of  the  object -carrier.  The  knife-carrier  with  its  knife  is  now 
brought  toward  the  operator,  the  slightest  pressure  being  avoided,  as 
otherwise  the  layer  of  oil  disappears  and  the  sections  become  irregular  in 
thickness.  The  newest  Jung  microtomes  have  a  rod  pointing  downward 
on  the  side  of  the  knife-holder.  The  operator,  resting  a  finger  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  rod,  can  pull  the  knife  toward  him,  thus  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  any  pressure  on  the  apparatus. 

The  knife  having  brought  with  it  a  section,  it  is  often  seen  that  the 
latter  is  not  flat  on  the  blade,  but  rolieil.  This  condition  may  lieavoided, 
as  has  been  stated,  by  holding  down  the  free  edge  of  the  section  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  held  in  the  left  hand.  There  are  also  so-called  section 
stretchers,  which  consist  of  rollets  of  diflferent  diameters.  They  are  so 
attached  above  the  blade  of  the  knife  that  between  them  and  the  knife  is 
a  very  narrow  space  through  which  the  section  must  pass.  These  section 
stretchers  are  very  difficult  to  put  into  position,  and  their  action  is  uncer- 
tain, so  that  it  is  advisable  to  accustom  one's  self  to  the  brush  method, 
which  alfords  good  results  after  a  little  practice. 

After  cutting  the  section  the  knife  is  pushed  back  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  instrument  and  again  brought  forward  after  turning  the  micrometer 
screw,  thus  producing  a  second  section.  After  continued  .section -cutting  the 
micrometer  screw  [utsses  through  its  attachment  to  its  full  length  and  must 
then  be  screwed  back  and  adjusted  anew  against  the  agate -plate.  During 
this  procedure  the  object -carrier  should  not  be  moved.  R.  Jimg  has  re- 
cently produced  a  micrometer  screw  pro\'ided  with  a  reversible  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  tedious  process  of  turning  backward  is  avoided.  The 
knife  may  be  fastened  transvereely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  microtome,  and 
if  the  paraflin  and  room  temperature  be  favorable,  ribbons  can  be  cut. 
Celloidin  sections  may  also  be  cut  with  this  instrument. 

50.  The  sliding  microtomes  may  be  provided  with  an  arrangement 
for  freezing  tissues— a  so-called  freezing  apparatus.  This  consists  of 
a  metal  plate  on  which  the  tissue  is  laid  :  an  ether-atomizer  plays  upon  its 
lower  surface,  cooling  and  finally  freezing  the  object,  which  is  then  cut. 
A  drop  of  fluid  (physiologic  saline  solution,  water,  etc. )  is  placed  upon 
the  knife,  in  which  the  section  thaws  out  and  spreads.  ,\  better  and 
more  rapid  method  of  freezing  tissues  consists  in  the  use  of  compressed 
carbon  dioxid,  as  recommended  by  Mixter.  Cylinders  containing  about 
twenty  pounds  of  the  liquid  gas  may  be  obtained  from  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
who  also  make  a  small  microtome  designed  for  this  purjiose.  In  figure  5 
is  shown   the  lower  third  of  a  cylinder  for  compressed  carbon  dioxid 
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firmly  fastened  to  a  thick  board,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  short  piece 
of  strong  rubber  tubing  with  the  freezing  box  of  the  microtome.  The 
handle  of  the  escape  valve  is  from  8  to  lo  inches  long,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  escaping  gas  may  be  readily  controlled.  The  pieces  of  tis- 
sue are  placed  on  the  freezing  box  of  the  microtome  and  the  escape  valve 
slowly  opened  until  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  escapes.  Small  pieces  of 
tissue  are  frozen  in  about  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute ;  tissues  taken  from 
alcohol  should  be  washed  for  a  short  time  in  running  water  before  freez- 
ing. A  strong  razor  may  be  used  for  cutting  sections ;  or  better,  a  well- 
sharpened  blade  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  as  suggested  by  Mallory  and 
Wright.  Sections  are  transferred  to  distilled  water  or  normal  salt  solu- 
tion, and  if  fixed  may  be  stained  at  once.  Sections  of  fresh  tissue 
should  be  taken  from  the  normal  salt  solution  and  transferred  to  a  fixing 
fluid. 

51.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  thin  sections  with  a  knife  that  is  not  sharp, 
or  with  one  that  is  nicked.  A  few  directions  as  to  sbarpenlng:  a  micro- 
tome  knife  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place.     For  this  purpose  a  good 
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for  cutting  tissues  fraieo  by  carbon  dioxid. 


Belgian  hone  is  used,  which  should  be  moistened  or  lubricated  with  filtered 
kcroHcne  oil  as  necessity  demands.  While  sharj^ening  the  knife  it  is  grasped 
with  Ijoth  hands — with  one  by  the  handle,  with  the  other  by  the  end. 
The  hone  is  placed  on  a  table  with  one  end  directed  toward  the  person 
shar|)cning,  If  the  knife  is  very  dull,  it  is  ground  for  some  time  00  the 
(X)n>itVL'  side  only  (all  microtome  knives  are  practically  plane  on  one  side 
and  roniave  on  the  other),  with  the  knife  at  right  angles  to  the  stone. 
It  is  carried  from  one  end  of  the  Htone  to  the  other,  edge  foremost,  giving 
it  at  the  same  time  a  diagonal  movemeni,  so  that  with  each  sweep  the 
entire  ed(;e  Is  touched  (see  Fig.  6).  In  drawing  back  the  knife,  the  edge 
is  slightly  rai»c<i.  The  knife  is  ground  on  the  concave  side  until  a  fine 
thread  (feather  edge)  api>ears  along  the  entire  edge.  It  is  then  ground 
on  both  sides,  care  lieing  taken  to  keep  the  knife  at  right  angles  10  the 
Htone,  to  keep  it  flat,  and  10  use  practically  no  pressure.  It  is  a 
good  plan  10  turn  the  knife  on  its  lack  when  the  end  of  the  slone  is 
rearhcd.  On  the  return  stroke,  the  knife  is  again  held  at  right  angles 
to  the  stone,  the  liamc  diagonal  sweep  is  used   (see  Fig.  6),  so  that  the 
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whole  edge  of  the  knife  is  touched  with  each  sweep.  The  grinding  on 
both  sides  is  continued  until  the  thread  above  mentioned  has  disappeared. 
The  knife  should  now  be  carefully  cleaned  and  stropped,  with  the  back  of 
the  knife  drawn  foremost.  The  strop  should  be  flat  and  rest  on  a  firm 
surface. 

Very  good  microtomes  are  manutactured  by  August  Becker  in  Gottin- 
gen.  Of  these.  Model  A  (after  Spengel)  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Thqma-Jung  microtome.  The  knife-carrier  rests  on  thick 
plates  of  glass  in  place  of  metal.  The  knife  is  moved  by  means  of  a  crank. 
Model  B  (after  Schiefferdecker,  86)  is  peculiar  in  that  the  specimen 
to  be  cut  is  raised  by  a  micrometer  screw  in  a  vertical  rather  than  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  knife-carrier  runs  mechanically  on  horizontal  glass 
plates.  This  microtome  also  possesses  an  automatic  arrangement  for  the 
cutting  of  sections  of  equal  thickness,  so  that  when  the  micrometer  screw 
is  once  regulated  the  knife-holder  needs  only  to  be  moved  back  and  forth 


Fig.  6 — Disgnm  showing  direction  o(  the  movements  in  boning. 


to  make  sections  of  a  uniform  thickness.     With  the  help  of  both  models 

(A  and  B),  celloidin  as  well  as  paraffin  objects  can  be  cut.  Instruments 
giving  especially  good  results  in  the  serial  sectioning  of  paraffin  objects  are : 
(i)  The  Minot  microtome,  which  can  be  obtained  from  Becker  and  from 
E.  Zimmermann  of  Leipzig  (Model  D,  Becker).  Here  the  knife  is  station- 
ary, with  the  edge  of  the  blade  upward,  while  the  object  is  moved  up  and 
down  by  means  of  a  crank,  and  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward  toward 
the  blade.  The  thickness  of  the  section  is  regulated  automatically,  and 
by  merely  turning  the  wheel  a  long  series  of  sections  may  be  made  in 
a  short  time.  (2)  An  ingenious  and  well-built  instrument  is  the  im- 
proved rocking  microtome  of  R.  Jung,  in  Heidelberg  (Cambridge  rocking 
microtome).  The  knife  is  stationary,  with  the  edge  upward.  By 
means  of  a  clever  arrangement  the  object  is  advanced  toward  the  knife.  A 
lever  causing  a  slight  rotation  of  the  axis  upon  which  the  object  rests  moves 
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the  object  up  and  down.  As  a  result,  every  section  has  not  a  plane  sur- 
face, as  is  the  case  with  other  microtomes,  but  appears  as  a  peripheral  sec- 
tion of  a  cylinder  the  radius  of  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  of  the 
blade  from  the  axis  bearing  the  object -holder.  (This  drawback  limits  the 
use  of  the  instrument. )  The  mechanism  has  one  advantage :  excellent 
serial  sections  can  be  made,  having  a  thickness  of  only  i  ii  {vid,  SchiefTer- 
decker,  92).  Bausch  &  Lx)mb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  make  excellent 
sliding  microtomes.  (Fig.  3. )  They  have  recently  constructed  for  Minot 
an  instrument  in  which  the  knife  is  fixed  at  both  ends.  The  object-car- 
rier is  elevated  by  a  screw,  and  moves  back  and  forth  under  the  knife. 

D»  THE  FURTHER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SECTION* 

\.  FIXATION  TO  THE  SLIDE  AND  REMOVAL  OF  PARAFFIN. 

Sections  obtained  by  means  of  the  microtome  undergo  further  treat- 
ment either  loose  or,  better,  fixed  to  a  slide  or  cover-glass,  thus  making 
fiirther  manipulation  much  easier. 

52.  The  simplest,  surest,  and  most  convenient  method  of  fixing  par- 
affin sections  to  the  slide  is  by  means  of  the  srlycerin-albumen  of  P. 
Mayer  (83.2).  Egg -albumen  is  filtered  and  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin 
added.  To  prevent  decomposition  of  the  fluid  a  little  camphor  or  sodium 
salicylate  is  placed  in  the  mixture.  A  drop  of  this  fluid  is  smeared  on  the 
slide  or  cover-slip  as  evenly  and  thinly  as  possible.  A  section  or  a  series 
of  sections  arranged  in  their  proper  sequence  is  then  placed  upon  the  slide 
so  prepared.  Any  folds  in  the  section  are.  smoothed  out  with  a  brush,  and 
the  section  or  the  whole  series  gently  pressed  down  upon  the  glass.  When 
the  desired  number  of  sections  are  on  the  slide  or  cover-slip,  they  are 
warmed  over  a  small  spirit  or  gas  flame  until  the  paraffin  is  melted.  At 
the  same  time  the  albumen  coagulates.  The  sections  are  now  fixed,  and 
are  loosened  from  the  glass  only  when  agents  are  used  which  dissolve 
albumen,  as,  for  instance,  strong  acids,  alkalies,  and  certain  staining 
fluids.  If  it  is  desired  that  a  given  space,  say  the  size  of  a  cover-slip,  be 
filled  up  with  sections  as  far  as  possible,  an  outline  of  the  cover-slip  to  be 
used  may  be  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  under  the  slide  in 
the  required  position. 

53.  A  second  and  in  many  respects  better  method  is  the  fixation  of 
the  section  with  distilled  water  ((iaule).  The  paraffin  sections  are 
spread  in  proper  sequence  on  a  thin  layer  of  water  placed  on  the  slide. 
There  should  be  sufficient  water  to  float  the  sections.  The  slide  is  then 
dried  in  a  warm  oven  kept  at  30°  to  35°  C,  or  gently  heated  by  holding 
it  at  some  distance  from  a  spirit  or  gas  flame  (the  paraflfin  should  not 
melt).  By  this  treatment  the  sections  are  entirely  flattened  out.  The 
superfluous  water  is  either  drained  off*  by  tilting  or  drawn  off"  with  blot- 
ting-paper, the  sections  are  definitely  arranged  with  a  brush,  and  the 
whole  is  placed  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  oven  at  30°  to  35°  C.  The 
sections  thus  dried  are  exposed,  over  a  flame,  to  a  temperature  higher 
than  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin,  and  from  now  on  can  be  subjected 
to  almost  any  after-treatment.  The  slide  or  cover-slip  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  (preferably  with  alcohol  and  ether),  as  otherviise  the  water 
does  not  remain  in  a  layer,  but  gathers  in  drops. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  evaporated 
water  can  have  no  possible  influence  on  the  subsequent  staining  of  the 
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sections,  while  albumen,  especially  if  it  be  in  a  thick  layer,  is  sometimca 
stained,  thus  diminishitig  the  transparency  of  the  preparation.  (For  fix- 
ation with  the  stain  iy'o'.  T.  79.) 

This  method,  although  trustworthy  for  alcohol  and  sublimate  prepara- 
tions, often  &ils  with  objects  that  have  been  treated  with  osmic  acid, 
chromic  acid  and  its  mixtures,  nitric  acid,  and  picrosulphuric  acid.  In 
such  cases  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  so-called  Japanese  methodi 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  above  fixation  methods.  A  little  Mayer's 
albumen  is  placed  on  the  slide  and  so  spread  about  that  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  substance  can  be  seen.  The  slide  is  then  put  in  a  wann  oven  heated 
to  70"  C.  This  temperature  soon  toagulaies  the  albumen,  after  which 
the  sections  are  fixed  to  the  slide  by  the  water  method  (Rainke,  95). 
The  procedure  can  be  varied  by  add!  ng  to  the  distilled  water  one  drop  of 
glycerin -albumen  or  gum  arable  to  every  30  c.c.  of  water  {vii/.  also 
Nussbaum), 

When  a  large  number  of  paraffin  sections  are  to  be  fixed  to  cover-slips, 
the  following  method  may  be  recommended:  A  small  porcelain  evapo- 
rating dish  is  nearly  filled  with  distilled  water  and  placed  on  a  stand 
which  elevates  it  6  to  8  inches  from  the  table.  A  number  of  sec- 
tions are  placed  on  the  water,  which  is  then  heated  by  means  of  a  gas 
flame  until  the  sections  become  perfectly  flat,  care  being  taken  not  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  sufficiently  to  melt  the  paraffin.  Each 
section  is  then  taken  up  on  a  cover -slip  coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
Mayer's  albumen  fixative.  During  this  procedure  the  cover -slips  are  held 
by  forceps,  and  the  sections  are  guided  by  means  of  a  small  camel's-hair 
brush.  When  all  the  sections  have  thus  been  placed  on  cover-slips  they 
are  placed  for  four  to  six  houis  in  a  wann  oven  maintained  at  30°  to 
3S«C. 

54.  Celloidin  preparations  can  not  be  fixed  to  the  slide  with  the 
same  degree  of  certainty,  although  many  sections  may  be  treated  at  one 
rime.  The  celloidin  sections  can  be  collected  in  theirsequence  on  strips 
of  paper  by  gently  pressing  such  a  strip,  on  the  blade  of  a  knife,  onto  the 
section  floating  in  the  alcohol.  The  sections  adhere  lo  the  paper,  and  in 
this  way  the  entire  surface  of  the  strip  may  be  covered  by  series  of  sections. 
To  prevent  the  drying  of  the  sections,  a  number  of  such  strips  are  laid 
in  rows  on  a  layer  of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  yo^p  alcohol.  A  glass 
plate  of  corresponding  size  is  painted  with  very  fluid  celloidin.  After  the 
layer  of  celloidin  is  dry,  the  strips  of  paper  are  laid,  one  by  one,  on  the 
glass  plate,  with  sections  downward,  and  the  fingers  gently  passed  over 
the  reverse  side.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  entire  surface  of 
the  glass  is  covered.  On  carefully  raising  the  strijis  it  is  seen  that  the 
sections  will  adhere  lo  the  layer  of  celloidin.  (To  prevent  drj-ing, 
sections  mast  be  kept  moistened  with  70%  alcohol.)  After  first  drying 
the  sections  with  blotting-paper,  a  second  layer  of  very  thin  celloidin  is 
painted  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  When  this  layer  is  also  dry, 
the  plate  with  its  adherent  sections  is  placed  in  water.  Here  the  double 
layer  of  celloidin  containing  the  sections  is  separated  from  the  glass,  and 
is  ready  for  further  manipulation.  Before  mounting,  the  sheet  of  celloidin 
is  cut  with  scissors  into  convenient  portions. 

These  methods  of  fixation  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  series  of  sections.  By  this  we  mean  an  arrangement  of  the  sec- 
tions in  their  natural  sequence,  thus  making  it  pos.sible  to  reconstmct  the 
object  from  the  sections.      It  is,  however,  advisable  to  fix  all  [>arafllin 
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sections  to  a  slide  or  cover-slip  before  subjecting  them  to  further  manip- 
ulation, even  though  the  regular  sequence  be  of  no  importance. 

55.  Removal  of  Paraffin. — Before  paraffin  sections,  either  fixed  or 
loose,  are  subjected  to  further  manipulation,  the  paraffin  surrounding  the 
tissues  must  be  removed.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  several  agents 
having  a  solvent  action  on  paraffin,  such  as  xylol,  toluol,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, etc.  After  the  paraffin  has  been  dissolved,  the  sections  are  trans- 
ferred to  absolute  alcohol  and  by  this  means  prepared  for  further  treatment 
with  aqueous  or  weak  alcoholic  solutions. 

In  the  case  of  celloidin  sections,  if  it  be  desirable  to  preserve 
the  surrounding  celloidin,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  preparations 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  any  agents  dissolving  celloidin.  These 
latter  are  alcohols  from  95%  upward,  ether,  several  ethereal  oils,  especially 
oil  of  cloves,  but  not  the  oils  of  origanum,  cedar  wood,  lavender,  etc. 

2.  STAINING. 

It  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  stain  tissues  to  bring  clearly  to  view 
the  tissue  elements  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  purpose  of 
staining  is  therefore  to  differentiate  the  tissue  elements.  The  differential 
staining  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  tissue  take  up  more  stain 
than  others.  Staining  of  sections  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  microchemic 
color  reaction,  and  has  therefore  a  value  beyond  the  mere  coloring  of 
sections  so  that  they  may  be  seen  more  clearly. 

Broadly  speaking,  stains  used  in  microscopic  work  may  be  divided 
into  basic  stains,  which  show  special  affinity  for  the  nuclei  of  cells  and  are 
therefore  known  as  nuclear  stains,  and  acid  stains,  which  color  more 
readily  the  protoplasm — protoplasmic  stains.  Certain  stains,  which  we 
may  know  as  selective  stains  (they  maybe  either  basic  or  acid),  color  one 
tissue  element  more  vividly  than  others,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Since  the  various  tissue  elements  show  affinity  for  different  stains,  prepa- 
rations may  be  colored  with  more  than  one  stain.  Accordingly  we  have 
simple,  double,  triple,  and  multiple  staining. 

Certain  stains  are  also  especially  adapted  for  staining  in  bulk  or  mass 
— that  is,  staining  a  piece  of  tissue  before  it  is  sectioned. 

SECTION  STAINING. 
Carmin.  —  56.    Aqueous    Borax -carmin  Solution. — 8  gm.  of 

borax  and  2  gm.  of  carmin  are  ground  together  and  added  to  150  c.c. 
of  water.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  fluid  is  poured  off  and  filtered. 
The  sections,  previously  freed  from  paraflin  and  treated  with  alcohol,  are 
placed  in  this  fluid  for  several  hours  (as  long  as  twelve j,  and  then  washed 
out  in  a  solution  of  0.5  to  i^r  hydrochloric  acid  in  70^  alcohol. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  70 ^r  alcohol. 

57.  Alcoholic  Borax-carmin  Solution. — 3  gm.  of  carmin  and 
4  gm.  of  borax  are  placed  in  93  c.c.  of  water,  after  which  100  c.c.  of 
'jQf/c  alcohol  is  added.  The  mixture  is  stirred,  then  allowed  to  settle, 
and  later  filtered.     Sections  are  treated  as  in  ^  56. 

58.  Paracarmin  is  the  carmin  stain  containing  the  most  alcohol, 
and  is  therefore  of  great  value. 

Carminic  acid I  gm. 

Aluminium  chlorid 0.5     •' 

Calcium  chlorid 4        ** 

Alcohol,  ^o% 100  c.c. 
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Paracarmin  stains  quickly,  is  not  liable  to  overstain,  and  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  adapted  to  the  staining  of  large  objects.  Specimens  are 
washed  in  70  ^fc  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  05%  aluminium  chlorid 
or  2.595?  glacial  acetic  acid  in  case  of  overstaining  (JP.  Mayer,  92). 

59.  Czocor's  Cochineal  Solution. — 7  gm.  of  powdered  cochineal 
and  7  gm.  of  roasted  alum  are  kept  suspended  in  100  c.c.  of  water  by 
stirring  while  the  mixture  is  boiled  down  to  half  its  volume.  After 
cooling  it  is  filtered  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  added.  This  fluid  stains 
quite  rapidly  and  does  not  overstain.  Before  the  sections  are  placed  in 
alcohol  they  should  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  as  otherwise  the  alum 
is  precipitated  on  the  section  by  the  alcohol. 

Partsch  recommends  the  following  solution  of  cochineal :  Finely  pow- 
dered cochineal  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  5^  aqueous  solution  of 
alum,  and  filtered  on  cooling,  after  which  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added.     It  stains  sections  in  two  to  five  minutes. 

60.  Alum-carmin  (Grenacher). — 100  c.c.  of  a  3 9{>  to  5%  solution 
of  ordinary  alum,  or  preferably  ammonia-alum,  are  mixed  with  o.  5  gm.  to  i 
gm.  of  carmin,  boiled  for  one-fourth  of  an  hour,  and  after  cooling  filtered 
and  enough  distilled  water  added  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  This 
fluid  stains  quickly  but  does  not  overstain.     Wash  the  sections  in  water. 

Hematoxylin.— 61.  Bohmer's  Hematoxylin : 


Hematoxylin  crystals i  gm. 

Absolute  alcohol 10  c.c. 

Potassium  alum 10  gm. 

Distilled  water 200  c.c 

Dissolve  the  hematoxylin  crystals  in  the  alcohol,  and  the  alum  in  the  distilled  water. 
While  constantly  stirring,  add  the  first  solution  to  the  second. 

The  whole  is  then  left  for  about  fourteen  days  in  an  open  jar  or  dish  pro- 
tected from  the  dust,  during  which  time  the  color  changes  from  violet  to 
blue.  After  filtering,  the  stain  is  ready  for  use.  Sections,  either  loose  or 
fixed  to  the  slide  or  cover-slip,  are  placed  in  this  solution,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour  are  washed  with  water.  If  the  nuclei  are  well  stained  the  fiirther 
treatment  with  alcohol  may  be  commenced.  Should  the  sections  be  over- 
stained,  a  condition  showing  itself  in  the  staining  of  the  cell -protoplasm 
as  well  as  the  nuclei,  the  sections  are  then  washed  in  an  acid  alcohol  wash 
(six  to  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  100  c.c.  of  70^  alcohol)  until 
the  blue  color  has  changed  to  a  reddish-brown  and  very  little  stain  comes 
from  the  section — usually  about  one  to  two  minutes.  They  are  then 
washed  in  tap -water,  and  passed  into  distilled  water  before  placing  in 
alcohol. 

62.  Delafield's  Hematoxylin: 

Hematoxylin  crystals 4  gm. 

Absolute  alcohol 25  c.c. 

Ammonia  alum,  saturated  aqueous  solution  400  ** 

Alcohol,  gsfo 100  ** 

Glycerin 100  ** 

Dissolve  hematoxylin  crystals  in  absolute  alcohol  and  add  to  the  alum  solution,  after 
which  place  in  an  open  vessel  for  four  days,  filter,  and  add  the  95  fo  alcohol  and  glycerin. 

After  a  few  days  it  is  again  filtered.  This  fluid  is  either  used  pure  or 
diluted  with  distilled  water.  Staining  is  the  same  as  with  Bohmer's  hema- 
toxylin. 
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63.  Friedliinder's  Qlycerin-hematoxylin : 

Hematoxylin  crystals 2  gm. 

Potassium  alum      2    *' 

Absolute  alcohol 100  c.c. 

Distilled  water ....  loo    *< 

Glycerin 100    ** 

Dissolve  the  hematoxylin  crystals  in  the  absolute  alcohol  and  the  alum  in  the  water ; 
mix  the  two  solutions  and  add  the  glycerin. 

The  mixture  is  filtered  and  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the  air  and 
light,  until  the  odor  of  alcohol  has  disappeared,  and  then  again  filtered. 
It  stains  very  quickly.  Sections  are  afterward  washed  in  water  and  are 
placed  for  a  short  time  in  acid  alcohol  if  the  nuclei  are  to  be  especially 
brought  out. 

Ehrlich's  Hematoxylin: 

Hematoxylin  crystals 2  gm. 

Absolute  alcohol .  60  c.c. 

Glycerin  )    saturated  with    ....  60    ** 

Distilled  water  i   ammonia  alum    ....  60    << 

Glacial  acetic  acid 3    ** 

The  solution  is  to  be  exposed  to  light  for  a  long  time.  It  is  ready  for  use  when  it 
acquires  a  deep-red  color. 

Stain  as  above. 

64.  Hemalum  (P.  Mayer,  91). — i  gm.  of  hematein  is  dissolved 
by  heating  in  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  This  is  poured  into  a  solu- 
tion of  50  gm.  of  alum  in  i  liter  of  distilled  water  and  the  whole  well 
stirred.  A  thymol  crystal  is  added  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungus. 
The  advantages  of  hemalum  are  as  follows  :  The  stain  may  be  used  im- 
mediately after  its  preparation,  it  stains  quickly,  never  overstains, 
especially  when  diluted  with  water,  and  penetrates  deeply,  making  it 
useful  for  staining  in  bulk.  After  staining,  sections  or  tissues  are  washed 
in  distilled  water. 

65.  Heidenhain's  Iron  Hematoxylin. — Good  results,  particu- 
larly in  emphasizing  certain  structures  of  the  cell  (centrosome),  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  M.  Heidenhain'siron  hematoxylin  (92.  2).  Tissues 
are  fixed  in  saline  sublimate  solutions  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
(zfiW.  T.  19),  after  which  they  are  washed  for  the  same  length  of  time  in 
running  water  and  then  placed  in  the  ascending  alcohols.  Very  thin  sec- 
tions (in  case  of  amniota  not  over  4 /i)  are  fixed  to  the  slide  with 
water  and  put  into  a  2.5^  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  of 
iron  for  four  to  eight  hours  (not  longer).  After  careful  rinsing  in  water, 
the  sections  are  brought  into  a  solution  of  hematoxylin  prepared  as  fol- 
lows:  Hematoxylin  crystals  i  gm.,  absoUite  alcohol  10  c.c,  and  dis- 
tilled water  90  c.c.  This  solution  should  remain  in  an  open  vessel  for 
about  four  weeks,  and,  before  using,  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  distilled  water.  Staining  takes  place  in  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  the  sections  are  rinsed  in  water  and  again  placed  in  a 
like  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  of  iron,  until  black  clouds  cease  to  be 
given  off  from  the  sections.  They  are  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  passed 
through  alcohol  into  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  Should  a  protoplas- 
mic stain  be  desired,  nibin  in  weak  acid  solution  may  be  employed  (?'/>/. 
also  M.  Heidenhain,  96). 

Coal-tar  or  anilin  stains. — Ehrlich  classifies  all  anilin  stains  as  salts 
having  basic  or  acid  properties.     The  basic  anilin  stains,  such  as  safra- 
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nln,  methylene -blue,  melhyl-green,  gentian  violet,  methyl -violet,  Bis- 
martk  brown,  ihionin,  and  toluidin-blue  axe  nuclear  stains,  while  the 
acid  anilin  stains,  such  as  eosin,  eryihrosin,  beoiopurpurjn,  add  fuchsin, 
lichtgTiln,  aurantja,  onuige  G,  and  nigrosin  stain  diffusely  and  are  used  as 
protoplasmic  stains. 
66.  Safranin  : 


Safranin  ...    - 

Abseil  ule  alcohol 


Anilin  waltr  is  preparwl  by  shaking  np  5  e.c.  Lo  8  c.c.  of  anilin  oil  in  lOO  c.c.  of 
dittillcd  water  and  lilicring  ihrou^h  a  wet  tiller,  Dissolve  (he  safranin  in  ihe  anilin 
waler  and  add  the  alcohol.     Filler  before  using. 

Stain  sections  of  tissues  fixed  in  Flemming's  or  Hermann's  solutions 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  decolorize  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol  ( I  :  looo).  Aftera  varying  period  of  time  (usu- 
ally only  a  few  minutes)  all  the  tissue  elements  will  be  found  to  have 
become  bleached,  only  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  retaining  the  color. 

67.  Bismarck  Brown. — A  very  convenient  color  to  handle  is 
Bismarck  brown.  Of  this,  1  gm.  is  boiled  in  100  c.c.  of  waler,  filtered, 
and  )6  of  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  added.  Bismarck  brown  stains 
quickly  without  overstaining,  and  is  also  a  purely  nuclear  stain.  Wash 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

68.  Methyl-green  stains  very  quickly  (minutes),  i  gm.  is  dis- 
solved in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  waler  to  which  15  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol 
is  added.  Rinse  sections  in  water,  then  place  for  a  few  minutes  in  705& 
alcohol,  transfer  to  absolute  alcohol  for  a  minute,  etc. 

69.  Other  so-called  basic  anilin  stains  can  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thionin  or  toluidin-blue  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  are  espe- 
cially useful.     Nuclei  appear  blue  and  mucus  red. 

70.  Double  Staining. — ^When  certain  stains  are  used  in  mixtures 
or  in  succession,  all  portions  of  the  section  are  not  stained  alike,  but 
certain  elements  take  up  one  stain,  others  another.  This  elective  affin* 
ily  of  tissues  is  taken  advantage  of  in  plural  staining.  If  two  stains  are 
employed,  one  speaks  of  ilauhle  staining. 

•ji.  Picrocarmin  of  Ranvier. — Two  solutions  are  pre|»ared,  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  and  a  solution  of  camiin  in  ammonia. 
The  second  is  added  to  the  first  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  whole  is 
evaporated  to  one-fifth  of  its  volume  and  filtered  after  cooling.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  again  evaporated  until  the  picrocarmin  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  powder.  A  i^  solution  of  the  latter  in  distilled  water 
is  the  fluid  used  for  staining. 

To  stain  with  this  solution,  one  or  two  drops  are  placed  on  the  slide 
over  the  object  and  the  whole  put  in  a  moist  chamber  for  twenty-four 
hours.  A  cover-slip  is  then  placed  over  the  preparation,  the  picrocarmin 
drained  off  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  a  drop  of  formic -glycerin 
{ I  :  roo )  brought  under  the  cover -slip  by  irrigation.  Proper  differentia- 
tion takes  place  only  after  a  few  days,  and  the  acid-glycerin  niay  then  be 
replaced  by  the  pure  glycerin.  In  objects  fixed  with  osmic  acid,  the 
nuclei  appear  red,  connective  tissue  pink,  elastic  fibers  canary  yellow, 
muscle  tissue  straw  color,  keratohyalin  red,  etc. 

7a.  Weigert's  Picrocarmin. — The  preparation  of  Wcigert's  picro- 
carmin  is  somewhat  simpler,      i    gnt.  of  carmin  are   stirred  in    4   c.c. 
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ul  atiuuonia  ami  allowed  to  remain  standing  in  a  well-corked  bottle 
K>i  ivfccnl)  Tour  hours.  This  is  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  a  concentrated 
a*(iiv\>u.s  M-Uvilion  of  j)irric  acid  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are 
.ukk'il  allot  another  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  is  a  slight  precipitate 
liuii  ikv'*  ikU  ^livsolvc  on  stirring.  Filter  after  t^'enty -four  hours.  Should 
I  iu  I'lw  »i»iuuc  also  |>;iss  through  the  filter,  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  dis- 
»v»l\*  «i      Koih  |»u  uKanuin  solutions  dissolve  off  sections  fixed  to  the  slide 

«\  till  .(llMtinon. 

/  i.  V\  Mii^vrN  Plcric-magnesia-carmin. 

«    iiiniii  I  E^* 

M  1^ I  Willi O.I       ** 

I'l.itllwl  x^.iUl  20         C.C. 

.    Iki  lu  ••!  iii.k^iir^iu  ; 

V   m:>.'ii.iIi   (>I  iitM^uc^iu 0.25  gm. 

I'mu  mil.  v».\  ,  ill  ili^tilled  water    .    .    .200       c.c. 
ilv.ti  (\>  I>«>iliit4;i  \iK»l  uiul  filter. 

»  '.u    \^'luuu    ol  iho  fust  solution  is  mixed  with  9  volumes   of  the 


«*.iii 


\i4^»i:M    J\»jiuul.i  iM  umgnesia-carmin  solution  i  volume,  magnesia- 

iv    .>•;». iiv'4»    J   wilumcji,  weak  magnesia-carmin  solution  5  volumes, 

.K    \\.Ki\i    »^^»   ^  ^-     'Jl**^  hitter  is   made   by   allowing    o.i    gm. 

V.       .,  .1.1  M.ia  U»  u'luaiu  lor  one  week  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  shaking 

^    .   y.j.^  .^.  ..uiv.      Vv  Hon**  are  washed  in  either  distilled  or  magnesia 

4i.4:M  »»,.  »aks-*  l*l»»^v'  iiuiikly  ;  the  solution  may  be  used  forstain- 
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\  HMU4U  WvM  Jv  I  yon  ((»f  Rose). — Sections  or  pieces  of  tis- 

^     .      ...r'uvUxJiU  ^anu'ih  ^aliim- or  borax-carmin).     Bleu  de  Lyon 

\   .     M  i\.N'litu    *l»ohol  ami  diluted  with  the  latter  until  the  solu- 

'..  i.  \)urt\\  *\'li»J       in  this  the  sections  or  pieces  of  tissue  are 

•    ,V     ^^^i^\\  «\»iu  hoiui  ^ de\ elopiug  bonc  stains,  for  instance, 

'  K'»V  K^J  ..  v»iUn   n..i'il   ai  «  see  ondary  stain,  either  in  aque- 
'  ..   .  ...M   M\\\kk\    \    ti»    }    t"»^*s    in    water)  or  in   alco- 

,...\    ..i:»iu«M.,  IU  v^'Vi.  So'/,    and   absolute   alcohol). 

V    .X..  Ksi  \\\\\\  lauuin  or  hematoxylin  are  stained  for 

v»     '»,  ,1  H»  walei  ot  ahohol,  and  transferred  to  abso- 

.    .  .uii«u *l  \\\  JvilVanin  can  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 

j.  111  'iv'liiliou       A  solution  of  picric  acid  in 

^^     ,^,   v\a:ih  M'ttiioiN  stained  in  borax -carmin. 

•^.  \\    .tain       Sii  iiDH^  » an  also  be  first  treated 

■     \   ..  .  v'  aaiiuAl  wuh  alum-tarmin. 

X  Ml  .vs>m.     '.iAi»vm?i  aheaily  stained  in  hematoxylin 

'    .       '  ^  ,.      '  .,   u  .  ni  a  I'v   to  .»'/>   i^Mueous  solution  of 

.     ,^viM    III   Ov'Vr  aliohol.     They  are  then 
.  ,.    .  ,;  M  .  vuiicf  awav,  alter  which  they  remain 

..    Mi    ..ou^um  .^    Kabl    ^H.O.      Se<tions  of  prepara- 
\  ^.^  ,,  U  01    >\nh  a  solution    of  platinum 

.   ^    v^jih   ivlattehl's  hematoxylin  (  t'iW. 
'  .,     .vv  \v  iv»  iv\enl\  toui  hours  with  sifranin 
;,,  .  'lo  tuvnc  vohn  is  f;iven  off. 
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78.  Ehrlich-Biondi  Triple  Stain. — Of  the  many  triple  stains  in  use 
we  mention  only  the  most  important,  the  nibin  S — orange  G — methyl- 
green  mixture  of  Ehrlich  and  Biondi,  employed  according  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  M.  Heidenhain  (92.  2).  The  best  results  are  obtained  with 
objects  fixed  in  saline  sublimate  solution.  The  three  stains  just  mentioned 
are  prepared  in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  (rubin  S  dissolves  in  the 
proportion  of  1:5,  orange  G  and  methyl -green  about  1:8).  These  con- 
centrated solutions  are  combined  in  the  following  volumes :  rubin  S  4, 
orange  G  7,  methyl-green  8.  The  stock  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted 
with  50  to  100  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water  before  using.  The  sec- 
tions should  be  as  thin  as  possible  and  fixed  to  the  slide  by  the  water 
method.  They  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stain,  and  are  then 
washed  either  in  pure  90%  alcohol  or  in  such  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
acetic  acid  (i  to  2  drops  to  50  c.c. ),  until  the  rinsing  fluid  is  no  longer 
colored.  Before  staining  it  is  occasionally  of  advantage  to  treat  the 
sections  with  acetic  acid  (2  :  1000)  for  one  to  two  hours. 

79.  P.  Mayer  (96)  advises  fixation  of  the  sections  to  the  slide  with 
the  staining  solution  instead  of  water.  On  heating  the  slide  the  sections 
stain  very  energetically,  and  results  are  obtained  which  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  produce.  Before  the  sections  are  placed  in  xylol  to  remove 
the  paraffin,  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried. 

STAINING  IN  BULK. 

Instead  of  staining  in  sections,  entire  objects  can  be  stained  before 
cutting.  This  method  is  in  general  much  slower,  and  demands,  there- 
fore, special  staining  solutions,  as,  for  instance  : 

80.  Alcoholic  borax -carmin  solution  {vid,  T.  57). — Pieces  J^ 
cm.  in  diameter  remain  in  the  stain  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  are  then 
decolorized  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  acid  alcohol  (0.5%  to  1% 
hydrochloric  acid  in  705^  alcohol),  and  after  washing  in  70 ^J?  alcohol 
are  transferred  to  90%  alcohol.  Larger  objects  require  a  correspondingly 
longer  time. 

8i.  Paracarmin. — Treatment  as  in  section  staining,  length  of  time 
according  to  size  of  object  {vid.  T.  58). 

82.  Alum -carmin  of  Grenacher  {vid,  T.  60).  This  never  overstains. 
Time  of  staining  according  to  size  of  object.  Wash  in  water,  then  trans- 
fer to  70%  and  90 9??  alcohol. 

83.  Hemalum  {vide  T.  64),  when  diluted  with  water,  is  very  useful 
for  staining  in  bulk.  After  staining,  objects  should  be  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water. 

84.  Bohmer's  hematoxylin  {vid,  T.  61)  stains  small  pieces  very 
sharply.     Use  the  same  as  hemalum. 

85.  Hematoxylin  staining  according  to  R.  Heidenhain' s  method  is 
especially  recommended  for  staining  in  bulk. 

Stain  objects  fixed  in  alcohol  or  picric  acid  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
0.33%  aqueous  solution  of  hematoxylin  ;  transfer  for  an  equal  length  of 
time  to  a  0.5%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  changing  often 
until  the  color  ceases  to  run.  Wash  with  water  and  pass  into  strong 
alcohol.  This  stain  also  colors  the  protoplasm,  and  is  so  powerful  that 
very  thin  sections  are  an  absolute  condition  to  the  clearness  of  the  prepa- 
ration. 
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86.  If  the  objects  have  been  fixed  with  picric  acid  and  the  latter  has 
not  been  entirely  washed  out,  staining  in  bulk  by  the  above  methods  pro- 
duces very  striking  differentiation. 

87.  Pieces  of  tissue  stained  in  bulk  may  be  infiltrated,  imbedded, 
and  cut  according  to  the  ordinary  methods.  Under  these  circumstances, 
section  staining  is  not  necessary  unless  a  still  further  differentiation  be 
desired. 

88.  In  general,  then,  the  treatment  of  the  object  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  it  is  fixed  in  some  one  of  the  fixing  fluids  already  described, 
then  carefully  washed,  and  in  certain  cases  stained  in  bulk  before  infiltrat- 
ing with  paraffin  or  celloidin ;  or  the  staining  may  be  postponed  until 
the  tissue  has  been  cut.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sections  are  subjected  to 
the  stain  either  loose  or  fastened  to  the  slide  or  cover-slip. 

89.  In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  paraffin  be  entirely 
removed.  After  the  sections  have  been  stained  and  washed,  they  are 
transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  in  case  it  be  desired  to  mount  them  in 
some  resinous  medium.  They  may  also  be  mounted  in  glycerin  or 
acetate  of  potash,  into  which  they  may  be  passed  directly  from  distilled 
water. 

90.  The  method  of  staining  tissues  in  sections  or  in  bulk  is  shown  in 
the  following  diagrams : 


In  Bulk, 
90%  alcohol 


In  Sections. 
Celloidin  sections     Paraffin  sections 


Water 


in  90^  alcohol 


Stain. 


Distilled 
water 


Wash  in  water 

70^  alcohol 

Absolute  alcohol 


Wash  in  acid  alcohol 

\ 

yofc  alcohol 


Remove  paraffin 
Absolute  alcohol 

I 

90%  alcohol 


Distilled  water 


Wash  in 
water 

I 

70  fy   alco- 
hol 


Wash  in  acid 
alcohol 

■[ 

70 'y    alco- 
hol 


Absolute  alcohol 


E.  PREPARATION  OF  PERMANENT  SPECIMENS. 

The  resinous  media  used  in  the  final  mounting  of  preparations  are 
Canada  balsam  and  damar. 

gi.  Commercial  Canada  balsam  is  usually  dissolved  in  turpentine  ;  it 
should  be  slowly  evaporated  in  casserole  and  then  dissolved  in  xylol, 
toluol,  or  chloroform,  etc.  The  proper  concentration  of  the  solution 
is  found  with  a  little  experience.     A  thick  solution  penetrates  the  in- 
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terstices  of  the  section  with  difticully,  and  usually  contains  air-bubbles 
which  often  hide  the  best  areas  of  the  preparation,  and  can  only  be  re- 
moved with  difficulty  by  heating  over  a  flame.  Thin  solutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  also  their  disadvantages  ;  they  evaporate  very  qtiickly,  and 
the  empty  space  thus  created  between  the  cover-slip  and  slide  must  again 
be  filled  with  Canada  balsam.  This  is  best  done  by  dipping  a  glass  rod 
inio  the  solution  and  placing  one  drop  at  the  edge  of  the  cover-slip, 
whereupon  the  fluid  spreads  out  between  the  cover-slip  and  slide  as  a 
result  of  capillary  attraction.  Canada  balsam  dries  rather  slowly,  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  room.  To 
dry  quickly,  the  slides  may  be  held  for  a  few  moments  over  a  gas  or 
alcohol  flame,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  oven,  where  the  prepara- 
tions become  so  drj*  in  twenty-four  hours  that  they  can  be  examined  with 
an  oil-immersion  lens.  The  oil  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  wiped 
away  from  the  cover -slip  after  examination.  This  can  only  be  done,  with- 
out moving  the  cover -slip,  when  the  balsam  is  thoroughly  dry  and  holds 
the  cover -slip  firmly  in  place. 

92.  Damar  is  dissolved  preferably  in  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  benzin.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  rendering  the  preparation  as 
translucent  as  does  Canada  balsam.      Otherwise  it  is  used  as  the  latter, 

93.  Since  alcohol  does  not  mix  with  Canada  balsam  and  damar,  an 
intermediate  or  clearing  fluid  is  used  in  transferring  objects  from  the 
former  into  the  latter.  Xylol,  toluol,  carbol-xylol  (xylol,  3  parts;  car- 
bolic acid,  I  part),  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  origanum 
are  ordinarily  ased. 

94.  The  process  is  somewhat  simpler  where  sections  are  fixed  to 
the  slide.  Xylol  is  dropped  onto  the  surface  of  the  slide,  or  better, 
the  whole  preparation  is  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  vessel  containing 
xylol  until  the  diffusion  currents  have  ceased  (which  may  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye).  The  slide  is  then  taken  out,  tilted  to  allow  the  xylol  to 
run  off,  wiped  dry  around  the  object  with  a  cloth,  and  placed  upKtn  the 
table  with  the  specimen  upward.  A  drop  of  Canada  balsam  is  now 
placed  on  the  section  (usually  on  its  left  side),  and  a  clean  cover-slip 
grasped  with  a  small  forceps.  It  is  then  gently  lowered  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Canada  balsam  spreads  out  evenly  and  no  air-bubbles  are  im- 
prisoned under  the  glass.     When  this  is  done  the  preparation  is  finished. 

95.  If  one  is  dealing  with  loose  sections,  a  spatula  or  section-lifter  is 
very  useful  in  transferring  them  from  absolute  alcohol  into  the  clearing 
fluid — carbol-xylol  or  bergamot  oil  (xylol  evaporates  very  rapidly) — and 
from  this  onto  the  slide.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  sec- 
tion should  lie  well  spread  out  on  the  section -lifter,  wrinkles  being  re- 
moved with  a  needle  or  small  camel's-hair  brush.  In  sliding  the  section 
ofl^  the  spatula  (with  a  needle  or  brush)  a  small  quantilv  of  the  clearing  fluid 
is  also  brought  onto  the  slide.  This  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
by  tilting  or  with  blotting-paper.  The  section  can  now  be  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam  as  before.  For  esthetic  and  practical  reasons  the 
student  should  see  that  during  the  spreading  of  the  drop  of  Canada  balsam 
the  section  remains  under  the  middle  of  the  cover-slip.  Should  it  floal 
to  the  edge,  it  is  best  to  raise  the  cover-slip  and  lower  it  into  place  again. 
The  cover-slip  should  never  be  slid  over  the  specimen. 

97.  To  mount  in  glycerin  or  acetate  of  potash  (s^fi,  solution  in  dis- 
tilled water),  the  sections  are  transferred  from  water  to  the  slide,  covered 
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with  a  drop  of  glycerin  or  acetate  of  potash,  and  the  cover-slip  applied. 
These  methods  are  employed  in  mounting  sections  colored  with  a  stain 
that  would  be  injured  by  contact  ^-ith  alcohol,  and  where  clearing  is  not 
especially  necessary. 

98.  Farrant's  Qum  Glycerin. 

In  place  of  pure  glycerin  the  following  mixture  may  be  used  : 

Glycerin      50  c.c. 

Water      50    ** 

Gum-arabic  (powder) 50  gm. 

Arsenious  acid I   ** 

Dissolve  the  arsenious  acid  in  water.  Place  the  gum-arabic  in  a  glass  mortar  and 
mix  it  with  the  water;  then  add  the  glycerin.  Filter  through  a  wet  filter-paper  or 
through  fine  muslin. 

99.  To  preserve  such  preparations  for  any  length  of  time  the  cover- 
glasses  must  be  so  fixed  as  to  shut  off  the  glycerin  or  acetate  of  potash 
from  the  air.  For  this  purpose  cements  or  varnishes  are  employed  which 
are  painted  over  the  edges  of  the  cover-slip.  These  masses  adhere  to  the 
glass,  harden,  and  fasten  the  cover-slip  firmly  to  the  slide,  hermetically 
sealing  the  object.  The  best  of  these  is  probably  Kronig's  varnish,  pre- 
I>ared  as  follows  :  2  parts  of  wax  are  melted  and  7  to  9  parts  of 
colophonium  stirred  in,  and  the  mass  filtered  hot.  Before  employing 
an  oil -immersion  lens  it  is  advisable  to  paint  the  edge  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac. 

F*  INTRODUCTION  TO  METHODS  OF  INJECTION. 

100.  A  few  remarks  on  the  injection  of  the  vascular  system  will  not 
here  he  amiss,  as  it  is  only  by  this  method  that  the  relations  of  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  neighboring  tissue  elements  can  be  clearly  brought  out. 
llie  process  consists  in  filling  the  vessels  with  a  mass  that  can  be  injected 
in  a  fluid  state  but  hardens  readily,  and  is  at  the  same  time  suitable  for 
microc>i'Opic  purj)Oses  and  for  sectioning  methods.  Of  such  substances 
there  are  a  large  number,  and  the  technic  of  injection  has  been  developed 
to  >uch  a  degree  that  it  has  become  a  very  important  part  of  anatomic 
^xhaic  in  general.  Gelatin  masses  of  difTerent  composition  have  come 
:nro  ^^rnend  use  for  injecting  the  vascular  system  ;  of  these,  we  shall  here 
uenc'eii  a  re\l  and  a  blue  mass. 

wt.  Oetatln-carmln. — The  first  is  a  gelatin-carmin  mass,  and  is 

•nM^are^i  JLs  toIloH-s:     (^O  4  gm.  of  carmin  are  stirred  into  8  c.c.  of 

rstic   uKi  trvrvHt^hlv  jiround.      Into  this  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia 

X  vtitTT^i  \>  'twXvx^  a  vbrk  cherry  color  and  render  the  whole  transpar- 

.ft         '      o,>  ^»H.  v>f  linest  qiuility  gelatin  is  placed  in  distilled  water  for 

-•r^^r    >vKitx    uiiil  ^cU  AXiktHl.     It  is  then   pressed  out  by  hand  and 

^*w  n  I  ■^•itivmiiirx^  K>f  70**  C.  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish.     The 

TV  ^nurott:.    iiv  -lo*  xlo^lv  mixed,  the  whole  being  constantly  stirred 

-n.  .1    -H„,..civ  .n»xi  'HHtN^cmxMis  mixture  is  obtained.     To  this  mass  is 

va-w,     .**!.    ^\  >i*\pv.  I  ^<-i  Ait^tic  acid  solution  until  the  color  begins 

..^,1^^.  ..»   i    MK.V '^-^l  ,ukI  tht'  mass  l)ecomes  slightly  opaciue.     This 

.^nxi    -v  »wv  .  ,.t.i..l\  .k>w.  .IS  ;*  single  drop  loo  much  may  si>oil  the 

-'.I.-.       '■.•*ta  ■'♦••*    '*vKi^*Uii^  ihc  suUtance  should  be  kept  at  70°  C. 

.     -...irt.M.*  ,..,**^i.       'N-  .  Jv*nKC  in  a>lor  indicates  that  the  reaction 

.     .,^  .K^  .xvx*...*  ..vuitrti  vH  cvcu  di^htly  acid  (an  ammoniac  solu- 

.^.^..M  .^K  .^  ..^.«,  ..Kv  '.iK  ^uuu  diffuses  through  the  wall  of  the 
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vessel  and  colors  the  surrounding  tissues)  ;  the  whole  is  filtered  through 
flannel  while  still  warm. 

102.  The  blue  mass  is  prepared  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  Berlin 
blue.  A  saturated  solution  is  made  and  poured  (as  above)  into  a  solution 
of  gelatin  warmed  to  70°  C.  until  the  desired  intensity  of  color  is  ob- 
tained. 

103.  Injection  masses  already  prepared  are  to  be  had  in  commerce. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  still  others  colored  with  China  ink,  etc. , 
are  in  general  use. 

104.  Small  animals  are  injected  as  a  whole  by  passing  the  cannula  of 
a  syringe  into  the  left  ventricle  or  aorta.  In  the  case  of  large  animals, 
or  where  very  delicate  injections  are  to  be  made,  the  cannula  is  inserted 
into  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  respective  organs.  The  proper  ligation  of 
the  remaining  vessels  should  not  be  omitted. 

105.  Before  injecting,  the  animals  or  organs  are  kept  warm  in  water 
heated  to  about  38°  C.  in  order  to  prevent  the  injection  mass  from  hard- 
ening before  passing  into  the  smaller  vessels. 

io6.  Before  injecting,  it  is  always  desirable  to  thoroughly  bleed  the 
animal,  or  press  out  as  carefully  as  possible  all  the  blood  contained  in  the 
organ. 

107.  Organs  injected  with  carmin  are  fixed  in  alcohol  and  should  not 
be  brought  in  contact  with  acids  or  alkalies.  Such  parts  as  are  injected 
with  Berlin  blue  are  less  sensitive  in  their  after-treatment.  Pieces  or  sec- 
tions that  have  become  pale  regain  their  blue  color  in  oil  of  cloves. 

108.  If  objects  or  sections  injected  with  Berlin  blue  be  treated  with 
a  solution  of  palladium  chlorid,  the  bluish  color  changes  to  a  dark 
brown  which  afterward  remains  unchanged  (KupfTer). 

log.  In  thin  membranes  and  sections  the  vessel -walls  can  be  rendered 
distinct  by  silver-impregnation,  which  brings  out  the  outlines  of  their  en- 
dothelial cells.  This  may  be  done  either  by  injecting  the  vessel  with  a 
I  %  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or,  according  to  the  process  of  Chrzon- 
szczewsky,  with  a  0.25%  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  gelatin.  This 
method  is  of  advantage,  since,  after  hardening,  the  capillaries  of  the  in- 
jected tissue  appear  slightly  distended.  Organs  thus  treated  can  be  sec- 
tioned, but  the  endothelial  mosaic  of  the  vessels  does  not  appear  definitely 
until  the  sections  have  been  exposed  to  sunlight. 

no.  By  means  of  the  above  injection  methods  other  lumina  can  be 
filled,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  glands.  As  a  rule,  these  are  only  par- 
tially filled,  since  they  end  blindly,  and  their  walls  are  less  resistant  and 
may  be  damaged  by  the  pressure  produced  by  the  injection. 

m.  The  injecting  of  lymph -channels,  lymph -vessels,  and  lymph- 
spaces  is  usually  done  by  puncture.  A  pointed  cannula  is  thrust  into 
the  tissue  and  the  syringe  emptied  by  a  slight  but  constant  pressure.  The 
injected  fluid  spreads  by  means  of  the  channels  offering  the  least  resist- 
ance. For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  employ  aqueous  solutions  of  Berlin 
blue  or  silver  nitrate,  as  the  thicker  gelatin  solutions  cause  tearing  of  the 
tissues. 

H2.  To  bring  out  the  blood  capillaries  and  the  lymphatic  channels, 

Altman's  process  (79),  in  which  the  vessels  are  injected  with  olive  oil,  is 

useful.     The   objects   are  then  treated  with  osmic  acid,   sectioned  by 

means  of  a  freezing  microtome,  and  finally  treated  with  eau  de  Javelle 
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(n  (OiucnirAicd  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassium).  By  this  process 
nil  th«  liMitCH  arc  eaten  away,  the  casts  of  the  blood-vessels  remaining  as  a 
firtfk  ffftfricwork  (corrosion).  The  manipulation  of  these  preparations  is 
Mtfrrmirly  difficult  on  account*  of  the  brittleness  of  the  oil  casts.  For 
Ivrnph  f  hannclH  Altman  {ibid.^  used  the  so-called  oil-impregnation. 
Yu^^h  jiicri.'H  of  ti.ssues,  thin  lamellae  of  organs,  cornea,  etc.,  are  placed 
Uft  Tjvp  to  eight  days  in  a  mixture  containing  olive  oil  i  part,  absolute 
nl'/ih/il  Yi  jiart,  sulphuric  ether  y^  part  (or  castor  oil  2,  absolute  alcohol 
I,  ^^u  .).  The  pieces  are  then  laid  for  several  hours  in  water,  where 
\\\v  i'xtf*rnally  adherent  globules  of  oil  are  mechanically  removed  and 
\\um*.  in  the  lyinph-canalicular  system  are  precipitated.  The  objects  are 
r»/;w  tr(;at(«d  with  osmic  acid,  cut  by  means  of  a  freezing  microtome, 
«rid  h}XX{h\va\.  In  this  case,  the  corrosive  fluid  (eau  de  Javelle)  should 
1^'  <]|liiicd  two  or  three  times. 


GENERAL  HISTOLOGY. 
I.  THE  CELL. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Hooke,  Mal- 
pighi,  and  Grew,  making  observations  with  the  simple  and  imperfect 
microscopes  of  their  day,  saw  in  plants  small  compartment-like 
spaces,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  wall  and  filled  with  air  or  a  liquid  ; 
to  these  the  name  cell  was  applied.  These  earlier  observations  were 
extended  in  various  directions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth  century.  Little  advance  was  made, 
however,  until  Robert  Brown  (183 1)  directed  attention  to  a  small 
body  found  in  the  cell,  previously  mentioned  by  Fontana,  and 
known  as  the  nucleus.  In  the  nucleus  Valentin  observed  (1836) 
a  small  body  known  as  the  fiucleolus.  In  1838  Schleiden  brought 
forward  proof  to  show  that  plants  were  made  up  w^holly  of  cells, 
and  especially  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  nuclei  of  cells.  In 
1839  Schwann  originated  the  theory  that  the  animal  body  was 
built  up  of  cells  resembling  those  described  for  plants.  Both 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  defined  a  cell  as  a  small  vesicle,  surrounded 
by  a  firm  membrane  inclosing  a  fluid  in  which  floats  a  nucleus. 
This  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  cell  was  destined,  however, 
to  undergo  important  modification.  In  1846  v.  Mohl  recognized  in 
the  cell  a  semifluid,  granular  substance  which  he  named  protoplasm. 
Other  investigators  (Kolliker  and  Bischoff")  observed  animal  cells 
devoid  of  a  distinct  cell  membrane.  Max  Schultze  (1861)  attacked 
vigorously  the  older  conception  of  the  structure  of  cells,  proclaim- 
ing the  identity  of  the  protoplasm  in  all  forms  of  life,  both  plant  and 
animal,  and  the  cell  was  defined  as  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm 
endoivtd  with  the  attributes  of  life.  In  this  sense  the  term  cell  is 
now  used. 

The  simplest  forms  of  animal  life  are  organisms  consisting  of 
only  one  cell  (^protozoa).  Even  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
animals,  the  first  stage  of  development,  the  fertilized  Qgg,  is  a  single 
cell.  This  by  repeated  division  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  similar  cells, 
which,  owing  to  their  likeness  in  shape  and  structure,  are  said  to  be 
undifferentiated.  As  development  proceeds,  the  cells  of  this  mass 
arrange  themselves  into  three  layers,  the  germ  layers,  the  outer  one 
of  which  is  the  ectoderm,  the  middle  one  the  mesoderm,  and  the  inner 
one  the  entoderm.  In  the  further  development,  the  cells  of  the 
germ    layers    change  their  form,  assume  new  qualities,    adapting 
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themselves  to  perform  certain  definite  functions  ;  a  division  of  labor 
ensues, — the  cells  become  differentiated.  Cells  having  similar  shape 
and  similar  function  are  grouped  to  form  tissues,  and  tissues  are 
grouf>ed  to  form  organs. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  structure  of  the  cell.     Every  celt 
consists  of  a  cell-body  and  a  nucleus. 


A.  THE  CELL-BODY. 

The  body  of  the  cell  consists  of  a  substance  known  as  proto- 
plasm  or   cytoplasm.     This  is   not   a   substance  having   uniform 


Fig.  7. — Diagram  of 


physical  and  chemical  qualities,  but  a  mixture  of  various  organic 
compounds  concerning  which  knowledge  is  not  as  yet  conclusive, 
but  which  in  general  are  proteid  bodies  or  albumins  in  the  widest 

sense.  ' 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  differences  in  its  composition,  proto- 
plasm exhibits  certain  general  fundamental  properties  which  are 
always  present  wherever  it  is  found.  Ordinarily,  protoplasm  ex- 
hibits certain  structural  characteristics.  In  it  are  observed  two  con- 
stituents.— threads  or  plates,  which  arc  strai^rht  or  winding,  which 
branch,  anastomose,  or  interlace,  and  which  are  generally  arranged  in 
a  regular  framework,  network,  or  reticulum.  These  threads  probably 
consist  of  small  particles  arranged  in  rows,  called  cell-microsomes 
[yid.  van  Beneden,  83  ;  M.  Heidenhain,  94  ;  and  others).     This  sub- 
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stance  is  known  as  protoplasm  in  the  Stricter  sense  (Kupffer,  75) ;  also 
as  spongioplasm,  or  the  fibrillar  mass  of  Flamming  (82).  The  other 
constituent  of  the  cytoplasm  is  a  more  fluid  substance  lying  between 
the  threads  in  the  meshes  of  the  spongioplastic  network,  and  is 
known  as  paraplasm  (Kupffer),  hyaloplasm,  cytolymph.  or  the 
interfibrillar  substance  of  Flemming. 

According  to  most  investigators,  the  more  important  vital  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell  are  to  be  identified  with  the  spongioplasm,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  nucleus,  while  the  paraplasm  assumes  an 
inferior  or  passive  role. 

Protoplasm  displays  phenomena  of  motion,  shown  on  the  one 
hand  by  contraction,  and  on  the  other  by  the  formation  of  processes 
that  take  the  form  either  of  blunt  projections  or  lobes,  or  of  long, 
pointed,  and  even  branched  threads  or  processes  known  as  fiscudo- 
podia.  The  extension  and  withdrawal  of  the  pscudopodia  enable  the 
cell  to  change  its  position.  The  point  of  such  a  process  fastens  to 
some  object  and  the  rest  of  the  cell  is  drawn  fonvard,  thus  giving  the 
cell  a  creeping  motion — ivandering  cells.  Certain  cells  take  up  and 
surround  foreign  bodies  by  means  of  their  pseudopodia.     If  these 


Fig.  8. — Cylindric  ciliated  cells  from  the  primitive  kidney  of  Pttromymn planiri  ; 
Xiaoo. 

bodies  are  suitable  for  nutrition,  they  are  assimila|ed  ;  if  not,  they 
can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  deposited  by  the  cell  in  cer- 
tain localities  (Metschnikoff's  phagocytes).  Similar  thread-like 
processes  which,  however,  jan  not  be  drawn  into  the  cell,  occur  in 
some  cells  in  the  shape  of  cilia,  which  are  in  constant  and  energetic 
motion — ciliated  cells.  Certain  cells  possess  only  a  single  long  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  which  unattached  cells  are  capable  of  direct  or 
rotating  motion — -flagellate  cells,  spennatosoa. 

Inside  of  the  cell-body  the  protoplasm  also  shows  phenomena  of 
motion,  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm.  In  plant  cells  there  is 
often  a  noticeable  regularity  in  the  direction  of  the  current  Men- 
tion should  not  be  omitted  of  the  so-called  molecular  or  Broivnian 
movement  in  the  cells,  which  consists  in  a  rapid  whirling  motion 
of  particles  or  granules  suspended  in  the  protoplasm  (Brown). 

Living  protoplasm  is  irritable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  reacts 
very  strongly  to  chemic  and  physical  agents.  It  is  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  temperature.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  occur  in  greater 
intensity  and  more  rapidly  in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  temperature. 
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this  fact  being  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  motion 
in  the  cell,  as  also  in  its  propagation.  By  subjecting  protoplasm  to 
different  temperatures,  its  various  movements  can  be  slowed  or 
quickened.     It  dies  in  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature. 

Certain  substances  coming  in  contact  with  the  cell  from  a  given  direc- 
tion have  on  it  an  attracting  or  repelling  action.  These  phenomena  are 
known  as  positive  and  negative  chemotropism  \chemotaxis).  The  action 
of  chemic  agents  on  the  different  wandering  cells  of  the  body  and  on  cer- 
tain free -swimming  unicellular  organisms  naturally  varies  to  a  great 
degree.  Among  these  phenomena  must  be  included  those  produced  by 
water  (hydrotropism)  and  light  (heliotropism).  It  is  very  probable  that 
all  these  phenomena  are  of  importance  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  processes  going  on  in  the  vertebrate  body  (as,  for  instance,  in  the 
origin  of  diseases  caused  by  micro-organisms). 

Protoplasm  may  contain  various  structures.  Of  these,  the 
vacuoles  deserve  special  mention.  They  are  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  cavities  filled  with  fluid,  and  vary  considerably  in  number 
and  size.  The  fluids  that  they  contain  differ  somewhat,  but  are 
always  secreted  by  the  protoplasm,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  finally  emp- 
tied out  of  the  cell.  As  a  consequence,  vacuoles  are  best  studied 
where  the  function  of  the  cell  is  a  secretory  one.  Here  they  are 
often  large,  and  sometimes  fill  up  the  whole  cell,  the  contents  of 
which  are  then  emptied  out  (^glandular  cells). 

Contents  of  a  solid  nature,  such  as  fat,  pigment,  glycogen,  and 
crystals,  are  peculiar  to  certiin  cells.  By  these  deposits  the 
cell  is  more  or  less  changed,  the  greatest  variation  in  form  taking 
place  in  the  production  of  fat.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  takes  the  shape 
of  a  globule,  and  greatly  modifies  the  position  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  cell.  Deposits  of  pigment  alter  the  cells  to  a  less 
degree.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  protoplasm  either  in  solution 
or  in  the  form  of  fine  crystalline  bodies.  Glycogen  is  more  gener- 
ally diffused,  occurring  very  generally  in  embryonal  cells  and  in  the 
liver-  and  cartilage-cells  of  the  adult.  Occasionally  we  find  larger 
crystals  in  animal  cells,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  red  blood -corpuscles 
of  the  telcosts.  So-called  margarin  crystals  sometimes  occur  in 
large  numbers  as  stellate  figures  in  dead  fatty  tissues  kept  at  low 
temperatures. 

By  employing  certain  methods  the  existence  of  granules  can 
generally  be  demonstrated  in  protoplasm.  Some  authors  even  refer 
the  vital  qualities  of  protoplasm  to  these  particular  bodies  (Alt- 
mann's  bioblasts,  94). 

In  some  cases  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell-protoplasm  shows  dif- 
ferentiation, leading  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  cell-membrane  (as 
in  fat-cells,  cartilage-cells,  goblet-cells,  etc.).  F.  E.  Schulze  has  given 
it  the  name  pellicula  in  cases  where  the  entire  cell  is  surrounded  by 
a  homogeneous  layer,  and  cuticula  or  cuticle  where  only  one  side  of 
the  cell  is  supplied  with  the  membrane  (as  in  the  intestinal  epithe- 
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Hum).     It  is  assumed  that  both  spongioplasm  and  paraplasm  are 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  this  membrane. 

In  the  protoplasm  of  many  cells  there  is  found  a  small  body 
known  as  the  centrosome.  This  is  usually  situated  near  the  nucleus 
of  the  cell,  occasionally  in  the  nucleus.  Generally,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  minute  granule,  sometimes  scarcely  larger  than  a  micro- 
some. It  is  often  surrounded  by  a  small  area  of  a  granular  or  finely 
reticular  or  radially  striated  cytoplasm,  known  as  the  attraction-^ 
sphere  or  centrosphere , 
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The  second  constant  element  of  the  cell  is  the  nucleus.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  sharply  defined,  and  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
round  vesicle  of  a  complicated  structure  composed  of  several  sub- 
stances. The  form  of  the  nucleus  corresponds  in  general  to  the 
shape  of  the  cell ;  in  an  elongated  cell,  it  is  correspondingly  long, 
and  flattened  where  the  cell  is  plate-like  in  shape.  The  nucleus  of 
a  wandering  cell  that  is  in  the  act  of  passing  through  a  narrow  inter- 
cellular cleft  adapts  itself  to  the  changes  of  form  in  the  cell  without 
being  permanently  altered  in  shape,  In  other  words,  the  nucleus  is 
soft,  and  can  be  easily  distorted  by  any  solid  substances  within  or 
without  the  protoplasm,  only  to  resume  its  original  form  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  It  possesses,  then,  a  certain  amount  of  elas- 
ticity. Movements  of  certain  nuclei,  entirely  independent  of  the  sur- 
rounding protoplasm,  have  often  been  observed.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  the  form  of  the  nucleus  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  cell. 
This,  however,  occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes,  which  are  often 
irregular,  and  may  even  be  ring-shaped.  In  certain  arthrozoa, 
branching  forms  of  nuclei  occur,  as  also  in  the  skin  glands  of  turtles. 
The  proportionate  size  of  nucleus  to  cell-body  varies  greatly  in 
different  cells.  Especially  large  nuclei  are  found  in  immature  ova, 
in  certain  epithelial  cells,  etc. 

The  contents  of  the  nucleus  consist  of  a  framework  or  reticu- 
lum, in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  found  a  semifluid  substance. 
In  treating  the  nuclei  with  certain  stains,  the  nuclear  reticulum  will 
be  seen  to  consist  of  two  constituents,  a  substance  appearing  in 
the  form  of  variously  shaped,  minute  granules,  which  stains  deeply, 
and  is,  therefore,  known  as  chromatin.  This  is  imbedded  in  and 
deposited  on  a  less  stainable  network,  the  linin.  The  meshes  of  this 
network  are  occupied  by  a  transparent,  semifluid  substance,  which 
does  not  stain  easily^  and  is  known  as  the  achromatic  portion  of  the 
nucleus.  It  is  also  known  as  paralinin,  nuclear  sap,  karyolymph,  or 
nucleoplasm.  Chemically,  chromatin  belongs  to  those  albuminous 
substances  known  as  nucleins. 

In  well-stained  nuclei  of  considerable  size  the  chromatin  gran- 
ules are  seen  closely  placed  in  a  continuous  row  throughout  the  net- 
work of  linin,  which  penetrates  the  nuclei  in  all  directions.      In 
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every  restinjj  nucleus  one  or  more  small  round  bodies  are  found 
iinf^jdrlcd  in  the  nucleoplasm.  These  are  known  as  true  nucleoli^ 
and  do  nr^t  stiiin  quite  so  deeply  as  the  chromatin.  The  fact  that 
certain  n.a^cnts  dis.solve  the  chromatin,  but  not  the  true  nucleoli. 
prov*:s  that  the  substance  of  which  the  latter  are  composed  is  not 
idirritiail  with  chromatin, — and  is,  therefore,  known  as  paranuclcin 
(V .  Schwartz). 

In  many  oiscs  wc  find  in  the  linin,  granules  of  a  substance 
krifivvn  as  lanthanin.  which  di.splays  a  marked  affinity  for  the  so- 
(.alhd  acid  anilin  stains,  in  contradistinction  to  chromatin,  which 
stains  principally  with  the  basic  anilin  colors.  These  are  known  as 
oxychroinatin  granules  in  contradistinction  to  the  basichromatin 
jjraniilcs  of  the  chromatin  (M.  Heidenhain,  94). 

The  true  nucleoli  should  not  be  confused  with  the  slight  swell- 
inj;s  of  the  chromatin  network  found  at  the  junction  of  the  threads, 
and  known  as  net-knots,  or  karyosomes. 

Surrounding  the  resting  nucleus  is  usually  a  nuclear  membrane 
res4:mbling  in  many  resjxrcts  chromatin.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  form 
a  continuous  layer,  but  is  [)erforated,  having  openings  that  contain 
nuckrar  fluid.  We  have,  then,  both  substances,  chromatin  and 
nuc:leoplasm,  as  elements  of  the  nuclear  membrane.  Besides  this, 
the  nuclear  membrane  receives  an  outer  layer,  differentiated  from  the 
protojJasm.  I^ter  investigations  have  shown  that  even  during  a 
|M;riod  of  rest  the  relationship  of  the  nucleus  to  the  protoplasm  of 
the  a;ll  is  much  more  intimate  than  was  heretofore  believed  (ind, 
\V  Kcinke,  94). 

A  resting  nucleus — i,e,,  one  not  in  process  of  division — usually 
consists,  therefore,  of  a  sharply  defined  membrane,  which  has  in  its 
interior  a  chromatic  (nuclein)  and  an  achromatic  (linin)  network,  a 
nuclear  fluid  (paralinin).  and  nucleoli  (paranuclcin). 

The  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
•»'.-v  In  s^^me  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  premature  ova  of 
^_^ll,  -  i'imals  iO.  Hertwig.  93.  II)  and  in  .spermatozoa — it  is  col- 
",.3..  -  ^-T.oact  bodies.  In  the  ova  it  may  often  bo  mistaken  for 
'^'"^''  -'"-..;   .5    Terminal  spot).      In  this  ca.se,  however,  it  consists 
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.-^  n'-iif  r.'*'  thcor>-  believed  in  what  may  be  known 

\jy\  .,  .7c  -te^rx  s>f  spiMitmeous  generation,  stating  that 

-"__^J  ,,T,n  i  <ruc:urcless  substance  known  as  kyto- 

^^-^i    -    vYicit  xnudcus  was  formed  by  precipita- 

"^  ",    .  \^v^    ;Ktt 'trrr  Cv'^  the  fact  that  cells  might  mul- 
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observed  division  of  cells  in  the  blood  of  embryos.  Goodsir  (1845) 
originated  the  theory  that  all  cells  were  developed  from  preexisting 
cells.  This  was  first  clearly  stated  as  a  general  law  by  Virchow 
(1855),  and  his  saying,  '*  Omnis cellula  a  cellula^'  is  constantly  being 
verified.  Our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  cell-division  dates,  how- 
ever, from  more  recent  times  (1873-80),  when  Schneider,  Fol,  Stras- 
burger,  Flemming,  and  many  others  demonstrated  that  during  the 
division  of  the  cell  the  nucleus  passed  through  a  series  of  compli- 
cated changes  which  resulted  in  an  exact  division  of  the  chromatin. 
The  phenomena  which  usher  in  cell-division  are  especially 
noticeable  in  the  nucleus,  the  elements  of  which  are  arranged  and 
transformed  in  a  typic  manner.  During  the  division  of  the  nucleus 
the  nuclear  membrane  is  lost,  and  the  relationship  of  the  substances 
of  the  nucleus  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  a  very  intimate  one. 
As  a  consequence,  during  the  middle  phases  of  division  there  is  no 
well-defined  demarcation  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-body. 
As  a  rule,*  the  mother  cell  and  nucleus  divide  into  two  daughter 
cells,  each  having  a  nucleus,  alike  in  every  particular.  It  was  early 
observed,  however,  that  occasionalfy  cells  divided  by  a  much  sim- 
pler process,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  did  not  pass  through  such 
complicated  changes.  Accordingly,  two  distinct  types  of  cell- 
division  are  recognized,  which  are  distinguished  as  mitosis^  karyoki- 
nesis^  or  indirect  cell-division,  and  amitosis,  or  direct  cell-division. 
Both  lead  to  the  formation  of  two  nuclei,  which  are  known  as 
daughter  nuclei  as  distinguished  from  the  original  mother  nucleus. 

U  MITOSIS  OR  KARYOKINESIS  (INDIRECT  CELL-DIVISION). 

The  description  of  the  process  of  mitotic  cell-division  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  structural  changes  are  observed  which  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  nucleus,  centrosome,  and  cytoplasm.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  a  sepa- 
rate description  of  the  changes  involving  each  of  these  structures 
seems  demanded.  The  process  of  mitotic  cell-division  may  be 
divided  into  four  periods  or  phases,  which  follow  one  another  with- 
out clearly  defined  limits  : 

The  propha^cSy  in  which  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears,  tlie 
chromatin  is  transformed  into  definite  threads,  and  the  centrosome 
and  centrosphcre  undergo  important  changes.  This  is  the  prepar- 
atory stage. 

The  inetaphascs,  in  which  the  division  and  the  separation  of  the 
chromatintake  place. 

The  anaplmscs.xxi  which  the  daughter  nuclei  are  formed  and  the 
cell-protoplasm  begins  to  divide. 

The  telophases,  in  which  the  division  of  the  cell  is  completed. 

To  give  a  better  understanding  of  this  process,  we  have  inserted 
a  series  of  diagrammatic  figures  (9-19),  giving  the  cells  the  shape 
of  an  ellipsoid.     We  can  then  distinguish  a  long  axis,  two  polar 
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cell-  and  nuclear 


Figs.   15-1S,  Anaphases;  Fig.  19,  tdopbues. 

Fig-  IS.  wandering  of  the  chromosomes  loward  Ihe  poles;  Fig.  16,  diaster  j  Figs. 
17  and  iS,  (oimation  of  the  dispirem;  Fig.  19,  two  daughter  cells  with  resting  nuclei. 
To  simplify  the  figures  iz-17,  we  have  sketched  in  only  a  few  chromosomes.  In  Fig. 
16  it  is  seen  that  the  cell-body  is  also  beginning  to  divide. 


d  wh     fi  h    gg      C    gottus     bu 
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ir  rays  at  opposite  poles 
lakinesLS  Stage. 
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,..,»   (^»*«-*  OniMinh  tin-  middle  of  the  nucleus.     The 

ii(,  .«"  vAi-*  )'litx>' 111  ihiM  jilanc.  A  series  of  figures 
'.    vV'M  ^*'^'  *'*"^'>>'>*l  plinTi  of  mitotic  cell-division  of  the 
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Figs.  25-37.— Milolic  cell-div 
Fig.  25,  Metakiiieds  stage ; 
cell-prDloplum  almost  divided. 


iioa  of  fcitilited  whitefitli  eggs — Coi-/go»ui  allmi. 
•ig.   26,  diaiter  1  Fig,  37,  late  ilagc  of  dispirEm,  the 


nucleus.  This  skein  of  threads  is  known  as  the  spiraii  or  mother 
skein,  and  may  appear  as  a  single  thread,  which  breaks  up  into  a 
definite  number  of  segments,  or  the  segments  may  appear  as  such 
when  the  skein  is  forming.  At  first  the  threads  are  coarse  and  often 
somewhat  irregular,  staining  much  more  deeply  than  the  linin 
network.  The  separate  segments  of  chromatin  are  known  as 
c/iromosottus  (Waldeyer,  88).  Tiiey  appear,  as  a  rule,  in  tlic  form 
of  rods  var>'ing  in  length  and  thickness,  and  staining  very  deeply, 
and  often  bent  into  characteristic  U-shajKid  loops.  The  bent  portion 
of  each  loop  is  called  its  crown.  "  Hvcry  .species  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal has  a  fixed  and  characteristic  number  of  chromosomes,  which 
regularly  recurs  in  the  division  of  all  its  cells ;  and  in  all  forma 
arising  by  sexual  reproduction  the  numl>cr  ts  even"  (Wilson,  96), 
In  man  the  number  of  chroinosomca  is  given  as  sixteen  by  Harde- 
leben  (92)  and  Wilson  (96),  and  as  twenty-four  by  Flemming  (98). 
During  the  formation  of  the  spircm  the  nuclear  membrane,  as  a 
I  rule,  disappears.  The  nucleolus  in  also  lost  sight  of,  although  the 
fclBianner  of  its  disapj>carancc  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  The  net- 
i  arc  no  doubt  taken  up  by  the  chromosomes.     The  chromo- 
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somes  are  now  free  in  the  protoplasm  ;  gradually  the  crown  of  each 
chromosome  approaches  the  center  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
nucleus,  and  the  chromosomes  form  a  characteristic,  radially 
arranged  stellate  figure,  known  as  the  monaster^  in  the  equatorial 
plane  of  the  cell.  During  the  progress  of  the  changes  affecting  the 
chromatin  of  the  nucleus  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
chromosomes,  important  phenomena  are  observed,  connected  partly 
with  the  achromatic  substance  of  the  nucleus,  more  especially  with 
the  centrosome,  centrosphere,  and  cytoplasm  of  the  cell.  These 
phenomena  result  in  the  formation  of  a  complicated  structure  known 
as  the  achromatic  spindle  or  amphiaster.  Its  development  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  centrosome  and  centrosphere,  as  has  been  stated,  usu- 
ally lie  in  the  protoplasm  to  one  side  of  the  nucleus.  If,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  division,  the  centrosome  be  single,  it  divides,  and  the 
two  centrosomes  begin  to  separate,  causing  a  division  of  the  centro- 
sphere. Between  the  centrosomes  are  usually  seen  finely  drawn-out 
connecting  threads.  The  centrosomes,  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  centrosphere,  now  move  apart,  and  a  structure  known  is  the 
central  spindle^  and  consisting  of  fine  threads  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  spindle,  develops  between  them.  At  each  end  of  the  central 
spindle  is  found  a  centrosome  surrounded  by  a  centrosphere  from 
which  radiate  into  the  cytoplasm  fine  fibers  known  as  polar  rays. 
During  the  formation  of  the  achromatic  spindle  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane disappears  and  the  chromosomes  develop,  as  above  described. 
Some  fibers,  which  seem  to  have  their  origin  from  the  centrosphere, 
grow  into  the  spirem  formed  of  chromosomes,  which  they  appear  to 
pull  into  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  cell,  which  is  also  the  equator 
of  the  central  spindle.  Thus,  the  nuclear  figure  above  described 
as  the  monaster  is  formed.  In  other  cases  the  centrosomes 
and  centrospheres  continue  moving  apart  until  opposite  each  other 
and  separated  by  the  nucleus  (Figs.  21,  22).  As  the  nuclear 
membrane  disappears  and  the  spirems  and  chromosomes  are  form- 
ing, the  central  spindle  develops,  its  fibers  running  from  centro- 
sphere to  centrosphere.  The  polar  rays  also  develop  in  the  cyto- 
plasm at  the  same  time.  As  the  central  spindle  develops,  the 
chromosomes  arrange  themselves  or  are  arranged  about  its  equator 
— monaster. 

{b)  Metaphases. — Usually,  during  the  formation  of  the  monaster, 
or  immediately  after  its  formation  (sometimes  in  the  spirem  stage  or 
even  earlier),  the  most  important  process  of  cell -division  takes 
place.  Each  chromosome  divides  lon^^itudinally  into  two  dmighter 
chromosomes.  The  loops  first  divide  at  the  crown,  the  cleft  extend- 
ing up  either  limb  until  the  free  ends  are  reached.  The  smallest 
particle  of  chromatin  divides,  retaining  the  exact  relative  position  in 
the  twin  chromosomes  that  it  possessed  in  the  mother  chromo- 
some. The  daughter  chromosomes  now  wander  over  the  central 
spindle,  their  crowns  presenting,  in  opposite  directions  toward  the 
poles  of  the  cell.     This  process  is  known  as  metakinesis.    Two  stel- 
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late  figures  are  developed  about  the  respective  poles  of  the  central 
spindle.  The  appearance  presented  is  known  as  a  diaster.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  part  taken  by  the  amphiaster  or  achromatic 
spindle  in  metakinesis  is  not  above  controversy.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  certain  cytoplastic  fibers,  which  arise  from  the  cen- 
trosphere  and  hang  over  the  CL-ntral  spindle  and  chromosomes, 
designated  as  mantle  fibers,  assist  in  drawing  the  daughter  chromo- 
somes toward  the  poles  of  tiie  central  spindle. 

(r)  Anaphases. — After  the  formation  of  the  diaster,  the  loops  be- 
longing to  each  stellate  figure  are  joined  together  to  form  a  skein, 
thus  forming  the  dispirem.  The  chromatin  threads  of  the  two 
skeins  gradually  assume  the  disposition  found  in  the  re.sting  nucleus. 
This  process   takes  place  in   such  a  way  that  the  threads  of  the 


(Bcnda  nnd  C.ucnlher). 


skeins  (or  the  single  thread)  send  out  lateral  processes.  These 
interlace,  and  little  by  little  reproduce  the  network  of  the  resting 
nucleus  ;  at  the  same  time  the  nuclear  membrane  and  the  nucleolus 
reap[jear.  In  this  stage  the  changes  that  lead  to  the  division  of  the 
cell-body  are  observed.  In  some  cases  the  division  of  the  cell-body 
is  ushered  in  by  an  equatorial  differentiation  of  the  connecting 
threads  of  the  central  spindle.  Chains  of  granules,  arranged  in 
double  rows,  are  seen  to  appear  in  this  region.  The  ceil  now  begins 
to  contract  at  its  equator,  the  contraction  extending  between  the 
two  chains  of  granules  until  the  cell  is  completely  divided.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  threads  of  the  amphiaster  disappear  or  are  drawn 
I  into  the  nucleus.  The  centrosomes,  with  centrospheres,  again  lie 
by  the  side  of  the  daughter  nuclei. 
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.\i  4  onliiij.;  l«»  the  n|)iiiion  ^A'  C.  Rabl  (85),  there  remains  in  the 
mil  l<  li ;.  i  i>  II  ait*  I  it  lias  lully  returned  to  a  state  of  rest,  a  polar 
.ui.iiij'/  till  III  «»l  iIm  ( lironi.itiii  lo()[)s — that  is,  an  arrangement  of  the 
I.I.I  1.1  lilt  l«.i»|M  III  tiu*  ilirec'tion  of  the  centrosphere.  The  area 
ittu.iiil  \\\i\t  li  till    ( low  IIS  ()t  the  hK)ps  point  is  known  as  Xhc  fo/ar 

1  III  1  i|ii.tt<iii.il  liilli'u-iitMtion  of  the  connecting  threads  of  the 
.itih.il  i|.iiMlh  ,  .il»ovi-  iiii'iitii)nrd,  was  first  obser\'ed  in  vegetable 
i»..in.  mil  ii  I.I  n»i\  II . 1*1  llu- <<////«//<•.  (JMg.  27.)  In  animal  cells  such 
\  |il  ill    I.   itl.iiuiJv   i.tii ,  .(iid,  v\hrn  seen,  is  found  develo[3ed  in  a 

ui.limiu|.u\    liiim(v     Kti^laiii'i  ki  ()J,  1). 

y     \  IVIniilu^utti  M.  1  li  idi-nliain  ()4). — In  these  phases  of  mitosis 

\\\,   . .  II  tli\  nil  .1  i<iii|ili  u  l\       1  lie  daup. liter  nuclei  and  centrospheres, 

\\\\y,  \\  .l.(  tiiti  VI 1  111!  ii|iv  llirii  iintiiial  position  in  the  daughter  cells, 

^.  v\  uii«\i  ii(>  til « lii.il  li-iiill  111  llii-ii  assuming  their  normal  positions. 

\  vi'ut  i>ui  ill  •!  ii|ihiiii  It  1*1  .^t  ill  that  the  anaphases  represent  the 

,.u»     u..*  •  i'  il««    |ii4i|ilia.'ai  h,  only  in  an  inverted  sequence.     In  the 

,,,.  ,     ^ ...  ill*   1.  .(ill  i>  llti  li  -iliii^;  iiui  Irus,  while  the  prophases  lead 

«     1  .,   »^\»  ^  i|»l»  i  •»  • 

i  ,.  «.  ^uU-«d  M\  iiiii  al-iii  iliMilis  by  iiulirect  nuclear  division. 
^1,  \  I  tiitii  11  aii  iii'iiviil,  by  this  process,  the  seg- 
.^  ,,'.1.    iK    .'..M/i'/^A^*  >,  lii'in   whii'li  the  whole  embr^'o  is 

■  s  ^      ..  .  -. 

VKv  U\»^^(%»Ul>li'  KoilU  of  Mitosis. — The  above-described 
..  .,s ,  I    »i»    uiilnU*    urn  li  ai    tlivision  {fioiNCotypic  mitosis)  is 
\  iiuhouv  liii\N» Ai  I,  iui  ur,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
'..    iwuii  ol   ili\  i.-iioh  I  Mrniming  87).  which  occurs 
.     ^^.   u  -ii  •  ^  .|»*  uiiiilin  \tiN).      In  this  form  the  first 
..  \.,.     »»v.    nui  U  ut  pi.-iii  s'.inj;  from  the  beginning  a 
V       ,  .    ,,  s        \  u»  Uni;  iiiuliiial  splitting  and  division  of  the 
..     ,  ,.,  ,.     ,,\,  .v*k..  »luiiiu;llii  lust  spirrin  stage,  after  which 

, XX  .  ,  V  »^»   lir;*»«*   «ua\   l»i-  1  i»nipared  with  an  aster 

,,.,.^ ,,:„»,ij.U  llu    lui    iiiils   of  the  threads  in  this 

.,.,.,,      .  ,   V,,;       I  \\^   \\\\\  I  Is  iliu*  l»»  the  fact  that  after 

^     j^ ,,,  ,.     »:x,    ,iul»   »•!    iIh"    I  Inoinosonies   remain 

.../,,»,„  ,^a  »*x%m''.  ill*  V  iti«' aj'.ain  joined.    Inthis 

..    ...     ,,    ...... o  .\U**^i«»»i:   l«»»»i»   l"'l»'  t<>  pole.      Later 

.    .,./,.    .,  ,  »,  ,,. ^»  »uiliuo\r   toward  the  poles,  again 
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,..,      .,  ..,,,  .^,  .kS..^*  Kv»m  ol   nutlcMi    division  is  the 
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indirect  division  are  here  entirely  absent.  The  nucleus  merely  con- 
tracts at  a  certain  point  and  separates  into  two  or  more  fragments 
{direct  fragmentation,  Arnold)  ;  often  the  nucleus  first  assumes  an 
annular  form  and  then  breaks  up  into  several  fragments,  which 
remain  loosely  connected  (polynuclear  cells).  Centrosphcres  are 
also  present,  and  appear  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess, although  the  exact  relationship  between  the  achromatin  and 
chromatin  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

Arnold  (83)  gives  the  following  comparison  of  indirect  and  direct 
nuclear  division  :  ( i )  Segmentation.  Division  of  the  nuclei  in  the  equa- 
torial plane  into  two  or  more  equal  parts ;  (<2)  direct  segmentation 
without^  {b)  indirect  segmention  withy  increase  and  changed  arrangement 
of  the  chromatic  substance  (mitosis).  (2)  Fragmentation.  Contraction 
of  the  nucleus  at  some  point,  forming  two  or  more  equal,  but  oftener  un- 
equal, nuclear  fragments;  {c)  direct  fragmentation  without ^  (/i)  indirect 
fragmentation  with,  increase  and  changed  arrangement  of  the  chromatic 
substance. 


a  PROCESS  OF  FERTILIZATION- 

The  sexual  cells  form  a  special  group  among  cells  in  general. 
Before  the  division  of  the  egg-cell  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  embryo  can  take  place,  the  ovum  must  be  impregnated  (the  so- 
called  parthenogenetic  ova  are  an  exception  to  this  rule).  Fertili- 
zation is  produced  by  the  male  sexual  cell,  the  spermatozoon. 

The  process  of  fertilization  consists  in  a  conjugation  of  two  sex- 
ual cells,  and  in  this  process  certain  peculiarities  in  the  behavior  of 
both  cells  must  be  mentioned. 

The  cell  forming  the  ovum  and  the  one  forming  the  spermato- 
zoon must  pass  through  certain  stages  before  fertilization  can  be 
accomplished.  These  consist  in  the  loss  of  half  their  chromosomes 
by  the  nuclei  of  both  sexual  cells.  In  this  way  are  produced  the 
matured  sexual  cells  (ova  and  spermatozoa),  which  retain  only 
half  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  of  a  somatic  (body-)  cell. 
In  the  conjugation  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  cells  their  nuclei 
unite  to  form  a  single  nucleus,  known  as  the  segmentation  micleus. 
Consequently,  this  nucleus  contains  the  same  number  of  chromo- 
somes as  does  that  of  a  somatic  cell. 

In  its  earlier  developmental  stages  the  ovum  is  an  indifferent  cell, 
the  nucleus  of  which  is  known  as  the  germinal  vesicle.  As  the 
ovum  matures  the  germinal  vesicle  approaches  the  periphery,  and  a 
peculiar  metamorphosis,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double,  un- 
equal division  of  the  egg-cell,  takes  place.  One  portion,  in  the  case 
of  both  divisions,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  and  is  known  as 
a  polar  body.  At  the  close  of  these  divisions,  during  which  the 
chromosomes  have  been  reduced  to  half  the  original  number,  there 
are,  therefore,  two  polar  bodies  and  the  matured  ovum,  which  is 
now  ready  for  impregnation. 


Figs.  Z9-31. — Diagrams  of  [he  pnic««s  of  fertiliuttion,  aCler  Boveri  (I 
Kii^ure  29,  the  ovum  is  surrounded  \>y  speminloioa,  one  of  uhtcli  is  in  (he  act  of 
penelralion.      Tciwanl  it  ihe  yolk  is  pushed  forunrd  in  a  slion,  rounded  process.      Figure 
30,  llir  lail  of  the  sjicTinalon'on  lias  disnppearpd.      Beside  the  head  is  a  tenlrosonie  with 
polar  radialion.      Figure  31,  Ihe  pronuclei  apjiroach  each  other. 


Tile  (lovtlopnicnt  orthe  male  suxual  cell  in  its  earlier  stages  is  sim- 
ilar lo  tiiattirtlie  ovum.  They  arc  dcrivetl  from  cells  known  assfirr- 
iiitttoj^iiiiii.  riiesi;  divide  into  equal  parts,  forming  the  cells  of  a 
Hcciiiid  jjeneration,  the  spermaUKvtfs.  From  a  further  division  of  the 
s|KTniatocyte.s,  during  which  division  the  chromosomes  are  reduced 
to  half  the  nunilicr.  the  spermatids  are  pro<iuced.  These  latter  arc 
then  changed  directly  into  spermatozoa.  The  reduction  division  of 
the  ogg-cell  and  that  of  the  spermatocytes  is  in  principle  the  .same, 
exce]it  that  in  H]K.'rmalogciiesis  it// cells  become  matured  -sexual  cells 
(speniiatozna).  In  short,  there  is  here  an  absence  of  structures 
analogous  to  the  polar  bodies,  wiu'ch  degenerate  after  maturation 
of  the  ovum. 

The  spermatozoa  are  flagellate  cells  The  head  consists  prin- 
cipally of  nuclear  sub.stance,  to  which  is  added  a  smaller  middle- 
piece  containing,  accortling  to  the  investifjations  of  Fick,  the  centro- 
some.     These  two  portions  of  the  male  sexual  cell,  the  head-  and 
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Fig  3« 

Figs.  32-34. — Diagrams  of  ihe  process  of  fertilisation,  after  Boveri  (88). 

Figure  31,  from  the  spirems  in  the  pronuclei,  chromosomes  have  been  formed.     The 

centrosphere  has  divided.    Figure  33,  the  double  chromosomes  of  the  two  pronuclei  lie  in 

the  eijuatorial  plane  of  the  ovum.      Figure  34,  the  ovum  has  divided.      Chromosomes 

from  the  male  and  female  elements  are  seen  in  equal  numbers  in  both  daughter  nuclei. 


middle-piece,  are  the  most  important,  and  are  exclusively  con- 
cerned in  fertilization,  the  flagellum  or  tail  playing  no  part  in  this 
process. 

The  spermatozoon  usually  penetrates  the  ovum  after  the  first 
polar  body  has  been  extruded.  The  tail  disappears  during  this 
process,  being  either  left  at  the  periphery  of  the  egg  or  dissolved  in 
the  protoplasm.  From  this  time  the  head  represents  the  so-called 
mafe  promukiis,  and  the  middle-piece  the  centrosome.  From  .this 
stage  the  male  pronucleus  undergoes  changes,  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  a  loosening  of  the  chromatin.  Chromatin  granules  are 
formed,  which  later  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  chromo- 
somes. 

After  the  second  polar  body  has  been  extruded,  the  chro- 
matin remaining  in  the  ovum  is  transformed  into  iSAt  female  pro- 
nucleus. The  latter  then  approaches  the  male  pronucleus,  the 
membranes  of  both   nuclei   disappearing.     The    chromosomes  of 
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the  two  nuclei  thus  formed  are  of  equal  number,  and  now  come  to 
lie  together.  After  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  chromosomes, 
the  daughter  chromosomes  glide  along  the  filaments  of  the  achro- 
matic spindle,  developed  from  the  centrosome  of  the  male  pronu- 
cleus, toward  its  two  poles,  as  in  ordinary  mitosis.  This  they  do 
in  such  a  manner  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  male  and  female 
daughter  chromosomes  results.  Then  follow,  the  stages  of  the  ana- 
phase. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  process  of  fertilization  it  is 
seen  that  it  consists,  in  the  end,  of  a  union  of  the  nuclei  of  both 
sexual  cells. 

If  paternal  qualities  are  inherited  by  the  offspring,  this  can  only 
take  place  through  the  nucleus,  or  through  the  centrosome  of  the 
male  sexual  cell.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  these 
structures,  or  the  nucleus  alone,  arc  the  principal  means  of  trans- 
mitting inherited  qualities.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
female  pronucleus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  two  seg- 
mentation cells  of  the  ovum  are  equally  provided  with  male  and 
female  nuclear  elements.  Since  all  future  cells  are  derivatives  of 
these  two,  it  is  possible  that  the  nucleus  of  every  somatic  cell 
(body-cell)  is  hermaphroditic. 


£•  CHROMATOLYSIS- 

In  the  living  organism  many  cells  are  destroyed  during  the 
various  physiologic  processes  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  On  the 
death  of  a  cell,  changes  take  place  in  its  nucleus  which  result  in  its 
gradual  disappearance.  These  processes,  which  seem  to  follow 
certain  definite  but  as  yet  unfamiliar  laws,  have  been  known  since 
their  study  by  Flcmining  (85,  I)  by  the  name  of  chromatolysis 
(karyolysis).  The  nuclei  during  the  course  of  these  changes  show 
many  varied  pictures. 

TECHNIC. 

113.  In  a  fresh  condition,  cells  do  not  show  much  of  their  internal 
structure.  F'.pithelial  cells  of  the  oral  cavity,  which  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained and  examined  in  the  saliva,  show  really  nothing  except  the  cell 
outlines  and  the  nuclei.  More,  however,  can  be  seen  in  young  ova  iso- 
lated from  the  Graafian  folliclc*s  of  mammalia  ;  or  the  examination  may  be 
facilitated  by  using  the  ovary  of  a  young  frog.  Tissues  that  are  esi)ecially 
adapted  for  the  observation  of  cells  in  a  fresh  condition  are  small  ova, 
blood-cor])iiscles,  and  epithelia  of  certain  invertebrate  animals  (shellfish, 
etc.).  Unicellular  organisms  such  as  amebae,  infusoria,  and  many  low 
fomis  of  vegetable  life  make  also  good  material  for  this  pur[)ose. 

Protoplasmic  currents  are  best  seen  in  the  tactile  hairs  of  the  net- 
tle. Should  fresh  animal  cells  be  desired,  amebne  can  occasionally  be 
found  in  muddy  or  marshy  water.  The  same  phenomena  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  leucocytes  of  the  frog  or,  better  still,  in  the  blood  of  the 
crab. 
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114.  In  order  lo  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  mimile  relationship 
of  the  different  cellular  structures,  it  is  necessary  lo  fix  the  cells;  the 
isame  is  true  of  nuclear  division  and  cell  proliferation.  Although  this 
process  has  been  observed  in  living  cells,  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  preserved  preparations.  The  best  results  in  the 
study  of  the  cell  are  obtained  by  methods  that  will  be  subsequently 
described.      Fresh  tissues  are  absolutely  essential. 

According  to  Hammer,  mitosis  in  man  does  not  cease  immediately 
after  death.  The  nuclei  suffer  chroniatolytic  destruction,  and  the  achro- 
matic spindle  is  the  last  element  to  disap[iear. 

115.  Flemming's  solution  {.vid.  T.  17)  here  deserves  first  men- 
tion as  a  fixative.  The  tissues  are  imbedded,  sectioned,  and  stained 
with  safranin  [vid.  T.  66).  An  equally  good  fixative  is  Hermann's 
solution,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  subsequent  treatment  with  pyro- 
ligneousacid  (zW.  T.  i8j.  Rabl  fixes  with  a  o.i-o.is'^  solution  of 
chlorid  of  platinum,  washes  with  water,  pa.sses  into  gradually  stronger 
alcohols,  then  stains  with  Delafield's  henialoxylin  {vid.  T.  6a),  and 
finally  examines  the  preparation  in  methyl  alcohol. 

116.  Mitoses  can  also  be  seen  by  fixing  in  corrosive  sublimate, 
picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  and  staining  in  bulk  with  hematoxylin 
or  camiin,  although  perhaps  not  so  well  as  by  the  preceding  method. 
The  objects  to  be  examined  are  best  when  obtained  from  young  and  grow- 
ing animals,  especially  those  possessing  large  cells.  Above  all  are  to  be 
recommended  the  larvae  of  amphibia,  like  the  frog,  triton,  and  sala- 
mander. If  examination  by  means  of  sections  be  undesirable,  thin 
structures  should  be  procured,  such  as  the  mesenler)',  alveoli  of  the  lungs, 
epithelium  of  the  pharynx,  urinary  bladder,  etc.  These  have  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  one  10  observe  the  whole  cell  instead  of  parts  or  frag- 
ments of  cellular  structures.  In  sections  of  a  larva  that  has  been  fixed  in 
tola,  mitotic  figures  can  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  organs,  and  are  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  epithelium  of  the  epidermis,  gills,  cenira!  canal  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  etc,  Other  organs,  such  as  the  blood,  liver, 
and  muscle,  also  show  mitoses. 

117.  Certain  vegetable  ceils  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of 
mitosis,  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  ends  of  young  roots  of  the  onion. 
The  onion  should  be  plated  in  a  hyacinth  glass  filled  with  water  and  kepi 
in  a  warm  place.  After  two  or  three  days  numbers  of  small  roots  will 
be  found  to  have  developed.  Beginning  at  the  points,  pieces  5  milli- 
meters in  length  are  cut,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  animal 
tissues.  These  are  then  cut,  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  into 
very  thin  sections  (not  over  5  /i  in  thickness).  In  one  plane,  polar  views 
of  the  mitoses  are  obtained  ;  in  the  other,  lateral  views. 

118.  The  methods  used  for  demonstrating  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
cell  and  its  nucleus  (except  the  chromatin )  are,  as  a  nile,  more  compli- 
cated, and  consequently  less  reliable.  In  order  to  see  the  cenirosomc, 
the  spindle  fibrils,  the  linin  threads,  and  the  polar  iays,  one  of  the 
methods  already  described  may  be  used  ;  viz.,  the  treatment  with  pyro- 
ligncous  acid  of  objects  previously  fixed  in  osmic  acid  mixtures. 

119.  According  to  Hermann  ( 93,  II ),  sections  from  such  preparations 
can  be  double-Stained  as  well  as  those  that  have  not  been  treated  with 
p>To!igneous  arid.  They  are  accordingly  stained  with  safranin  in  the 
usual  manner,   and   afterward  treated  from  three  to   five  minutes  with 
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the  following  solution  of  gentian  violet :  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  stain  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  anilin  water. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  4  c.c.  of  anilin  oil  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled 
water.  This  is  shaken  in  a  test-tube  and  then  filtered  through  a  wet 
filter.  The  sections  are  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  iodin  and  iodid  of 
potassium  (iodin  i  gm.,  iodid  of  potassium  2  gm.,  water  300  c.c.) 
until  they  have  become  entirely  black,  after  which  they  are  immersed  in 
alcohol  until  they  receive  a  violet  tinge  with  a  slight  dash  of  brown.  By 
this  means  the  chromatin  network,  the  resting  nuclei,  and  the  chromo- 
somes in  both  of  the  spirera  stages  appear  bluish -violet,  while  the  true 
nucleoli  are  pink.  The  chromosomes  of  the  aster  and  diaster  are  col- 
ored red. 

120.  Flemming  (91,  III)  recommends  the  following  method  :  Fixation 
by  his  mixture  (T.  17)  ;  the  specimens  or  thin  sections  are  then  placed 
in  safranin  from  two  to  six  days  (T.  66),  washed  for  a  short  time  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  immersed  in  absolute  alcohol  weakly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (i  :  1000),  until  no  more  color  is  given  off.  They 
are  then  washed  again  with  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  anilin -water-gentian -violet  from  one  to  three  hours.  After  a 
third  rinsing  in  distilled  water,  they  come  into  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  orange  G,  until  they  begin  to  assume  a  violet  color.  Then 
wash  with  absolute  alcohol,  clear  in  clove  or  bergamot  oil,  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 

121.  A  comparatively  simple  method  showing  the  different  structures 
of  the  cell  and  its  nucleus  with  great  clearness  consists  in  staining  with 
Heidenhain's  hematoxylin  (viW.  T.  65). 

122.  Solger  (89,  I  and  91)  has  discovered  that  both  chromosomes 
and  polar  rays  are  shown  in  an  exquisite  manner  in  the  pigment  cells  of 
the  skin  (corium)  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoidal  regions  of  the  common 
pike  (ri{/.  Fig.  35).  The  preliminary  treatment  is  optional,  Flemming's 
solution  or  corrosive  sublimate  being  the  best.  These  cells  illustrate  the 
stability  of  the  radiate  structures  of  protoplasm,  the  polar  rays  showing 
as  parallel  rows  of  pigment  granules. 

123.  The  various  struc  tures  of  resting  and  dividing  nuclei  and  cells 
are  of  such  a  complicated  nature  that  they  can  be  observed  only  with 
great  difficulty  in  ordinary  objects,  because  of  the  crowding  of  so  many 
elements  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  For  example,  salamandra 
maculosa,  which  has  become  a  classic  histologic  object  through  the 
researches  of  Flemming,  possesses  somatic  cells  whose  nuclei  have  no  less 
than  twenty-four  chromosomes.  ( It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  curiously 
enough,  salamandra  atra  has  only  half  this  number.)  Consequently,  van 
Beneden's  discovery  (83),  that  the  somatic  cells  of  ascaris  megalocephala 
have  only  four  primar}-  chromosomes,  is  a  fact  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Boveri  (87,  II  and  88)  has  even  found  an  ascaris  showing  only 
two  chromosomes.  As  these  animals  also  show  distinct  achromatic  fig- 
ures in  the  protoplasm  of  their  ova  and  sperm  cells,  they  are  certainly 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  typic  specimens  for  laboratory  purposes. 
The  processes  of  cell -proliferation  are  almost  diagrammatic  in  their  dis- 
tinctness. 

After  opening  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  animal,  the  ovisacs  are 
removed,  their  numerous  convolutions  separated  as  much  as  possible, 
and  then  fixed   for   twenty-four  hours  in  a   picric-acetic   acid   solution 
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(a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  diluted  with  a  vols, 
of  water  to  which  i  per  cent,  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added).  Then  fol- 
lows washing  for  twenty-four  hours  with  water,  after  whii:h  the  specimen 
is  transferred  to  increasing  strengths  of  alcohol  (Boveri,  ibid.).  UifTer- 
ent  regions  of  the  ovisacs  contain  ova  in  various  slages  of  development, 
those  nearest  the  head  coniaining  cells  ripe  and  ready  for  fecundation, 
while  in  the  more  jiosterior  regions  are  ova  in  varying  stages  of  segmen- 
tation showing  mitoses.  Specimens  fixed  in  the  manner  above  described 
can  be  stained  with  a  borax-carmin  solution.  After  staining,  the  ova  are 
gently  pressed  out  with  needles  upon  a  slide,  separated,  covered  with  a 
cover-glass,  and  cleared  by  gradual  irrigation  with  glycerin.  The  ova, 
especially  the  segmentation  spheres,  are  very  small,  and  can  be  examined 
only  under  high  magnification.  In  spite  of  the  minuteness  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  fact  that  the  yolk  does  not  take  the  stain,  and,  on  account  of 


I^ig'  35' — PigmcDt  celt  from  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  pike  ;   y  650.     T.  No. 


its  high  refractive  index,  distorts  the  picture  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
mitotic  figures  are  beautifully  distinct. 

134.  Certain  methods  of  treatment  bring  out  in  both  cells  and  nuclei 
the  presence  of  peculiar  granules.  The  latter  have  been  especially 
studied  and  described  by  v.  Altmann  (94,  zded. ).  The  methods  that 
he  applies  are  as  follows :  The  specimens  of  organs  of  recently  killed 
animals  are  fixed  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  e(]ual  volumes  of  a  s^J, 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  a  25^  solution  of  osmic 
acid,  remaining  in  the  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then 
washed  for  several  hours  in  water  and  treated  with  ascending  strengths 
of  alcohol  :  viz,,  70,  90,  and  loo^i^.  The  specimens  are  now  placed  in 
a  solution  of  3  parLs  of  xylol  and  i  part  of  absolute  alcohol,  then  in 
pure  xylol,  and  finally  in  paraffin.  The  tissues  imbedded  in  paraffin 
must  not  be  cut  thicker  than  i  to  2  ;>, 

Altmann  mounts  according  to  the  following  method :    A  rather  thick 
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solution  of  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  (the  so-called  traumaticin  of  the 
Pharmacopeia — i  vol.  guttapercha  dissolved  in  6  vols,  chloroform)  is 
diluted  before  use  with  25  vols,  of  chloroform  and  the  resulting  mixture 
j>oured  ujjon  a  slide.  The  latter  is  tilted,  and  after  evaporation  of  the 
chloroform,  heated  over  a  gas  flame.  'I'he  paraffin  sections  are  mounted 
upon  the  slides  so  prepared  and  then  painted  with  a  solution  of  guncotton 
in  aceton  and  alcohol  ( 2  gm.  guncotton  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  aceton, 
5  c.c.  of  which  is  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol).  After  painting 
with  this  solution,  the  sections  are  firmly  pressed  upon  the  slide  with 
tissue  i)aper,  and  after  drying  are  made  to  adhere  more  closely  by  slight 
warming.  Fixation  to  the  slide  with  water  is  eijiially  good.  The  sections 
can  now  be  treated  with  various  staining  solutions  without  becoming 
detached  from  the  slides.  The  paraffin  is  gotten  rid  of  by  immersing  in 
xylol,  after  which  the  .specimens  are  placed  in  absolute  alcohol.  Fuchsin  S. 
can  be  used  as  a  stain  (  20  gm.  fuchsin  S.  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  anilin 
water).  A  small  quantity  of  this  solution  is  placed  upon  the  section, 
and  the  slide  warmed  over  a  flame  until  its  lower  surface  l)ecomes  quite 
perceptibly  warm  and  the  staining  solution  begins  to  evaporate.  The 
slide  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  washed  with  picric  acid  (concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  diluted  with  2  vols,  of  water),  after 
which  it  is  covered  with  a  fresh  (juantity  of  picric  acid,  and  again,  but 
this  time  vigorously,  heated  (one-half  to  one  minute).  Occasionally 
the  siime  results  can  be  obtained  by  <  overing  the  section  for  fisft  minutes 
with  a  cold  solution  of  pi(  ric  acid  of  the  above  strength.  'I'his  last 
paveiiure  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  granula,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
distinct  liitTerenliation  between  them  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
^•vll,  the  latter  ai)pearing  grayish -yellow,  while  the  granula  themselves 
apvoar  bright  red.  In  some  ca.sc*s  where  the  granula  can  not  be  shari)ly 
vi:  'cr^^uiateil  from  the  remaining  structures,  it  may  be  necessar}*  to 
-tf«'C.i:  :ho  staining  process.  Xylol -Canada  bals:uii  should  not  be  used 
•cr  'vo^irtting,  as  it  has  a  bleaching  effect  upon  the  osmic  acid  in  the 
S'L"  •••-c".  Mount  either  in  licjuid  pamffin  (Altmann)  or  in  undiluted 
^.'^jKiifa  "\r>iuu.  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a  fluid  stale,  whenever  needed, 

'S^.r^,  .i  jf*o:hor  method  used  by  Altninnn  whi(  h  deserves  mention, 
;..  vvA'.Mil  j:*-^'.-valion  of  which  must  be  inii)roved  ui)on  in  the  future  ; 
v-  '■•x;x;».  T  -^v.-ni;;  the  specimens  and  drying  them  for  a  few  days  in 
V   -vv     .M!i*:.  O"  m\  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  al  a  temperature  of 
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-^  .1  l-N^Vr.  dilute  solutions  of  i)cplon  when  treated  with 
...  ;.->  .>;v>  .'1^  ^^ith  a  jKUa^sium  bichromate-osmium  mix- 
.-.'*.-.  -' .;ia>^  .I'vl  iininuit's  which  arc  remarkable  in  that  they 
, ..  ..^  *-i  M  -.  .V  Xltmann's  granula.  It  is.  thcrcrore,  doubt- 
....'      ....y^:-  -  .  ^'v.  •   "ex  xhould  be  regarded  as  vital  stnu  tures. 

.,.  .r       ;  "  v;>  .i'>*.'»  vlevisiHl  a  simpler  ncL;ati\c  method  for 

_ ^.     ^...  ^^       V-vsh  spivimens  are  plat  td  lor  twenty-four 

...I      M--^>i*  ti^  Of'  molvbdate   of  annnoniuin    2.5    gm., 

:n.;    icicvr    100  kX-  \   then   treated   for  several 

_        ^      -.      .  ."Vi.    -s^-'vito-l  !n   luraftin,  and   <  olorcd  with   a 

_.  .^    '    .\     .„^.^..^,.   -  n  ,:c''tMn.     The  interj^ranuiar  iK-twork 

_  "  .r.     ^-^.. .     -,.►*-  •     -»;o-'i*^.      The  amount  of  <  hroinic 

^    ...   TV/- TV  X*  ;V  object  treated  :   it'inolxb- 

■■  y^  ,^.^   -^    twv-v:.  will  appear  hoip.o-ciK'ous, 
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while  if  an  excess  of  chromic  acid  be  employed,  the  nuclei  will  appear 
coarsely  reticulated.  This  method  leads  to  the  formation  of  granula  in 
the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  nucleus. 

126.  By  fixing  and  staining  cells  of  widely  different  vegetable  and 
animal  types  Biitschli  believes  he  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  proto- 
plasmic structures  having  the  form  of  bubbles  and  termed  by  him  micro- 
scopic y^i?w-j//7/r///r^j.  Fixing  is  done  either  in  picric  acid  solution  or  in 
weakly  iodized  alcohol.  The  specimens  are  then  stained  with  iron-hema- 
toxylin — /.  ^•.,  first  treated  with  acetate  of  iron,  rinsed  in  water,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  0.5%  aqueous  solution  of  hematoxylin  (similar  to  the  method 
of  R.  Heidenhain  {yid,  T.  85).  Very  thin  sections  are  required  (j-^  to 
I  Ik),  Mounting  is  done,  when  the  lighting  is  good,  in  media  having 
low  refractive  indices,  which  emphasize  the  alveolar  or  foam -like  structure 
of  the  protoplasm.  Of  various  animal  objects,  Biitschli  especially  recom- 
mends young  ovarian  eggs  of  teleosts,  and  blood -cells  and  intestinal  epi- 
thelium of  the  frog,  etc.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  or 
not  the  structures  are  actually  present  in  living  protoplasm. 


II.  THE  TISSUES. 

The  first  few  generations  of  cells  which  result  from  the  segmen- 
tation of  the  fertilized  ovum  have  no  pronounced  characteristics. 
They  are  embryonic  cells  of  rounded  form,  and  are  known  as  bias- 
tomeres.  As  they  increase  in  number  they  become  smaller  and  of 
polygonal  shape,  owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
From  the  mass  of  blastomeres,  known  as  the  morula  inass,  there 
are  formed,  under  various  processes  described  under  the  name  of 
gastndation,  two  layers  of  cells,  the  so-called  primary  germ  layers, 
of  which  the  outer  is  the  ectoderm,  the  inner  the  entoderm.  To  the 
primary  germ  layers  is  added  still  a  third  layer,  called  the  meso- 
derm ;  it  is  derived  from  both  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  but 
principally  from  the  latter.  From  these  three  layers  of  cells,  known 
as  the  primary  blastodermic  layers,  are  developed  all  the  tissues,  each 
layer  developing  into  certain  tissues  that  are  distinct  for  this  layer. 
In  their  further  development  and  differentiation  the  cells  of  the  blas- 
todermic layers  undergo  a  change  in  shape  and  structure  character- 
istic for  each  tissue,  and  there  is  developed  an  intercelhdar substance 
varying  greatly  in  amount  and  character  in  the  several  tissues.  In 
the  tissues  developed  from  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  the  cellular 
elements  give  character  to  the  tissue,  while  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance is  present  in  small  quantity  ;  in  the  majority  of  the  tissues 
developed  from  the  mesoderm,  the  intercellular  substance  is  abun- 
dant, while  the  cellular  elements  form  a  less  conspicuous  portion. 

The  tissues  derived  from  the  ectoderm  are  : 

The  epidermis  of  the  skin,  with  the  epidermal  appendages  and 
glands  ;  the  epithelium  lining  the  mouth,  with  the  salivary  glands 
and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  ;  the  epithelium  and  glands  of  the  nasal 
tract  and  the  cavities  opening  into  it ;  the  lens  of  the  eye  and  retina, 
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and  the  epithelium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear ;  and 
finally,  the  entire  nervous  system,  central  and  peripheral. 

From  the  entoderm : 

The  epithelium  lining  the  digestive  tract,  and  all  glands  in  con- 
nection with  it,  including  the  liver  and  pancreas  ;  the  epithelium  of 
the  respiratory  tract  and  its  glands  ;  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  (in  the  male,  only  the  prostatic  portion,  the  remainder 
being  of  ectodermal  origin). 

The  cells  of  the  mesoderm  are  early  differentiated  into  three 
groups  (Minot,  99)  : 

(a)  Mcsothdium. — The  mesothelial  cells  retain  the  character  of 
epithelial  cells.  They  form  the  Hning  of  the  pleural,  pericardial, 
and  peritoneal  cavities,  and  give  origin  to  the  epithelium  of  the  uro- 
genital organs  (with  the  exception  of  the  bladder  and  urethra),  and 
striated  and  heart  muscle  tissue. 

(b)  Mesenchyme^  from  which  are  derived  all  the  fibrous  connective 
tissues,  cartilage,  and  bone,  involuntary  muscle  tissue,  the  spleen, 
lymph-glands,  and  bone-marrow  ;  and  cells  of  an  epithelioid  charac- 
ter, lining  the  blood  and  lymph-vessels  and  lymph-spaces,  known 
as  endotlielial  cells, 

(c)  Mesameboid  cells,  comprising  all  red  and  white  blood-cells. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attempt  a  classification  of  tis- 
sues according  to  their  histogenesis,  as  identical  tissue  elements  owe 
their  origin  to  different  germinal  layers.  The  classification  adopted 
by  us  is  based  rather  on  the  structure  of  the  tissues  in  their  adult 
stage. 

We  distinguish  : 

A.  Epithelial  tissues  with  their  derivatives. 

B.  Connective  tissues  ;  adipose  tissue  ;  supporting  tissues  (car- 
tilage, bone). 

C.  Muscular  tissue. 
Z>.  Nervous  tissue. 
E.  Blood  and  lymph. 


A*  EPITHELIAL  TISSUES. 

Epithelial  tissues  are  nonvascular,  and  composed  almost  wholly 
of  epithelial  cells,  united  into  continuous  membranes  by  a  substance 
known  as  intercellular  cement.     They  serve  to  protect  exposed 

surfaces,  and  perfoniL  the  functions  of  absorption,  secretion,  and 

excretion. 

The  epithelia  are  developed  from  all  of  the  three  layers  of  the 
blastoderm. 

Tney  aecrttt  the  cement-substance  found  between  their  contigu- 

wisutfaoes.  TWs  takes  the  form  of  thin  lamellae  between  the  cells, 

»^an8  them  firm\y  togeOier.    In  certain  regions  the  epithelial  cells 

«vdop  dwMt  Vatealpiocc9Ms(prKkl^^  which  meet  like  structures 
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from  neighboring  cells,  thus  forming  intercellular  bridges.  Between 
these  bridges  are  intercellular  spaces  filled  with  lymph-plasma  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  cells.  Epithelia  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess 
processes  of  any  length.  However,  it  would  appear  that  the  base- 
ment  membranes,  situated  beneath  the  epithelia,  consist  chiefly  of 
processes  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  cells.  Some  authors  ascribe 
to  them  a  connective-tissue  origin,  a  theory  which  conflicts  with  the 
fact  that  such  membranes  are  present  in  the  embryo  before 
connective  tissue,  as  such,  has  been  developed  {inembrana  prima ^ 
Hensen,  76). 

The  free  surfaces  of  epithelia  often  support  cuticular  stntctures 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  cells.  The  cutic- 
ulae  of  neighboring  cells  fuse  to  form  a  cuticular  membrane  or  mar- 
ginal zone  which  can  be  detached  in  pieces  of  considerable  size 
(cuticula).  In  longitudinal  sections  the  cuticula  show,  in  many 
cases,  a  striation  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  rod-like  processes  cemented  together  by 
a  substance  possessing  a  different  refractive  index.  The  cell-body  is 
also  striated  for  more  than  half  its  length,  corresponding  to  the  rods 
of  the  marginal  zone.  In  the  region  of  the  nucleus  at  the  basal  por- 
tion the  striation  disappears,  the  cell  here  consisting  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm of  a  more  indifferent  character. 

Since  one  surface  of  each  epithelial  layer  lies  free,  and  is  conse- 
quently exposed  to  other  conditions  than  the  inner  surface,  certain 
differences  are  noticed  between  the  two  ends  of  each  cell.  The 
cells  may  develop  cuticular  structures  as  above  stated.  In  other 
cases  motile  processes  (cilia)  are  developed  on  their  exposed  surface, 
which  move  in  a  definite  direction  in  the  medium  surrounding 
them,  and  by  means  of  this  motion  sweep  away  foreign  bodies.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelia,  exposed  as  it  is 
to  stimulation  from  without,  should  develop  special  structures  for 
the  reception  of  sensations  (sense  cells). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  or  basal  surfaces  of  the  cells  usually 
retain  a  more  indifferent  character,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  cells  and  the  conveyance  of  their  nourishment.  For  this  reason 
the  nuclei  of  such  cells  are  usually  situated  near  the  basal  surface. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  two  ends  of  the  epithelial  cell 
undergo  varying  processes  of  differentiation,  the  outer  being  adapted 
more  to  the  animal,  the  inner  more  to  the  vegetative  functions. 
This  differentiation  has  recently  been  known  as  the  polarity  of  the 
cell.  This  polarity  appears  to  be  retained  even  when  the  cell  loses 
its  epithelial  character  and  assumes  other  functions  (Rabl,  90). 

With  few  exceptions,  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  epithelia,  but  the  latter  are  richly  supplied  with  nerves. 
The  finer  morphology  of  the  epithelia  will  be  described  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  different  organs  in  Part  II. 

Epithelia  are  classified  according  to  the  shape  and  relation  of 
the  epithelial  cells. 


I  THE   TISSUES. 

We  give  the  following  classification  : 

1.  Simple  epitheiia  {with  or  without  cilia). 

(fl)  Squamous  epithelium. 
(^)  Cubic  epithelium. 

(c)  Columnar  epithelium. 

(d)  Pseudostratified  columnar  epithelium. 

2.  Stratified  epitheiia  (with  or  without  cilia). 

(a)  Stratified  squamous  epithelium,  with  superficial 

flattened  cells  (without  cilia). 
(i)  Transitional  epithelium. 
{(■)  Stratified   columnar  epithelium,  with  superficial 

columnar  ceils  (with  or  without  cilia). 

3.  Glandular  epithelium. 

4.  Neuro-epithelium. 


1.  SIMPLE  EPITHELIUM. 


In  simple  epitheiia  the  cells  lie  in  a  single  continuous  layer. 
Simple  epitheiia  are  very  widely  distributed.     They  line  almost 
the  entire  alimentary  tract,  the  smaller  respiratory  passages  and  air 


led  Cf  lis  of  squamous  tpMit-  Kig.    37.  —  Surface    view    of 

of    Iht    .'•tratitied    hquamous       squamuus  epLllieliuni  from  skin  of  a 
iiiniilh]  ;  .1,  II,  CelU  jitesenl-       frog  ;   X  400.      'i'cchnic'No.  II4. 


nM  n,  the  iiiajnrity  of  the  j^land  ducts,  the  oviducts  and  uterus,  and  tlie 
ii'iili.il  <.iiiiil  111'  thr  .-ipiniil  cord  and  vt;ntrick's  of  the  brain. 

('I)  Simple  Squamous  Epithelium. — In  simple  squamous  epi- 
llirliuni  ihi'  it-lls  arc  llattcned.  Their  contiguous  surfaces  appear 
rrnul.ir,  li'iiniii|.;,  wJicn  .sern  from  above,  a  mosaic.  The  nuclei  lie, 
iia  ^<  rule,  jji  ihi-  niiildlf  of  ilu-  cej],  and  if  the  latter  be  very  much 
ll.itliin  (I,  tlif  |iiisitiuii  cif  the  nucleus  is  made  prominent  by  a  bulg- 
iun  u(  ihc  ell  111   tlii.s  |i..jnt.     ll  occurs  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung. 

(/'(  Simple  Cubic  Epithelium.— I'.pithdial  cells  of  this  type 
dilVn  li..in  llif  ali.iv<'  .ml)'  in  that  they  are  socnewh.it  higher.  They 
appi-.ir  .1.1  chilli  jinlyniinal  pri.snis.  Their  outlines  arc.  as  a  rule,  not 
irregul.ir,  liul  fmni  straight  lines.     Cubic  epithelium  occurs  in  the 
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smaller  and  smallest  bronchioles  of  the  lungs,  in  certain  portions  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules  and  their  collecting  ducts,  in  the  smaller 
ducts  of  salivary  and  mucous  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  etc. 

(ir)  Simple  Columnar  Epitiielium. — In  this  type  the  cells  take 
the  form  of  prisms  or  pyramids  of  varying  length.  Cuticular 
structures  are  especially  well  developed.  Columnar  epithelium 
occurs  in  the  entire  intestinal  tract  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach  to  the  anus,  in  certain  portions  of  the  kidney,  etc. 


Fig.  38. — Simple  coli 


Simple  ciliated  columnar  epithelium  is  found  in  the  oviduct  and 
uterus,  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  smaller  bronchi. 

(rf)  Pseudostratified  Columnar  Epithelium. — This  type  is 
one  in  which  all  the  cells  rest  on  a  basement  membrane,  but  they 
are  so  placed  that  the  nuclei  come  to  lie  in  different  planes.  Thus, 
in  a  longitudinal  section  the  nuclei  are  seen  to  be  placed  in  several 
rows. 

The  development  of  this  type  from  the 
simpler  forms  occurs  when  the  cells  are  too 
crowded  to  retain  their  normal  breadth.  As 
a  result,  they  become  pyramidal,  alternate 
cells  resting  their  bases  or  apices  on  the  base- 
ment membrane.  As  the  nucleus  is  usually 
situated  at  the  broader  portion  of  the  cell. 
the  result  is  that  there  arc  two  rows  of  nu- 
clei simulating  a  stratified  epithelium.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  spindle-shaped  cells  wedged  in  between  the  pyra- 
midal cells,  and  as  the  broad  portion  of  these  cells  is  midway 
between  the  ba.sement  membrane  and  external  surface,  a  third  row 
of  nuclei  is  seen  midway  between  the  other  two.  Such  cpithelia 
usually  possess  cilia  (portions  of  the  respiratory  passages). 


2.  STRATIFIED  EPITHELIUH. 

Should  the  increase  of  the  cells  forming  the  last  type  of  simple 
epithelium  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  cells  no  longer 
rest  on  the  basement  membrane,  an  epithelium  is  formed  having  dis- 
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tinct  layers  of  cells — a  stratified  epithelium.  It  is  clear  that  all  the 
cells  of  a  stratified  epithelium  can  not  be  equally  well  nourished  by 
the  blood -supply  from  the  vessels  in  the 
highly  vascular  connective  tissue  beneath. 
The  middle  and  outer  layers  of  cells  accord- 
ingly suffer.  The  deeper  layers  are  much 
better  nourished,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
cells  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
above  ;  they  push  outward,  replacing  the 
superficial  cells  as  fast  as  they  die  or  are 
thrown  off.  The  proliferation  of  cells  in  a 
stratified  epithelium  occurs,  therefore,  chiefly 
in  its  basal  layers. 
(a)  Stratified  Sqaamous  Epithelium. — Stratified  squathous 
epithelium  with  superficial  flattened  cells  forms  the  epidermis  with 
its  continuations  into  the  body,  as.  for  instance,  the  walls  of  the  oral 
cavity  and  the  esophagus,  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  the 
vagina,  the  external  auditor}'  canal,  and  the  external  sheath  of  the 
hair  follicles. 

The   cells  of  the  basal  layer  are  here  mostly  cubic-cylindric. 
Then  follow,  according  to  the  s  tuat  o     of  the  epthelum   one  < 
more  layers  of  polyhedral  ce!  s      "         ' 
toward    the  surface,  the   oute 
most  layers   consisting  of  th  n 
plate-hke  cells. 

In   stratified   squamous   e] 
theha,  where  the  outer  cells  be 
come  horny  (as  in  the  skin),  the 
stratification  is  still  more  spec i a 
izcd.      Here    layers  are  inserted 
in  which  the  horny  or  chitinous 
substance   is   gradually  formed 
although   the  cells    do   not  be 
come  chitinous  until  the  supe 
ficial  layers  arc  reached. 

Kspccially  characteristic  of 
stratified  squamous  epithelium  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  on  which  this  epithe- 
lium rests.  There  are  cone-like 
projections,  known  as  papilltc, 
arising  from  the  connective  ti-'isue 
beneath  the  epithelium,  project- 
ing into  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  on  cross-section  the  junction 
of  the  two  ti.ssues  appears  as  a  wave-like  line.  These  papilla;  not 
only  serve  to  fa.sten  the  epithelium  more  firmly  to  the  connective  tissue 
below,  but  influence  verj-  favorably  the  nourishment  of  the  former  by 
allowing  a  greater  number  of  its  basal  cells  to  approximate  the  under- 
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lying  blood -capillaries.  The  pyramidal  extensions  of  the  epithelium 
between  the  papillae  arc  designated  interpapUlary  epithelial  processes. 
In  regions  where  the  stratified  squamous  epithelium  consists  of 
many  layers,  the  prickle  cells,  intercellular  bridges,  and  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  are  especially  well  developed.  These  spaces  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  lymph-plasma  to  the  more  superficial  layers 
of  cells. 

((^)  Transitional  Epithelium, — Transitional  epithelium  is  a 
stratified  epithelium  occurring  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ure- 
ters, bladder,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  male  urethra.  It  is 
composed  of  four  to  six  layers  of  cells  and  rests  on  a  connective 
tissue  free  from  papilla:.  In  sections  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers 
apjjear  to  be  of  irregularly  columnar,  cubic  or  triangular  shape.  The 


•  6. 


Fig.  42. — [solnled  tcaiiiiilionni  epithc- 
lial  cells  fram  the  bladdei  of  man :  a.  A, 
f,  </,  Lb^  surface  cells,  i  atidi/preM:iilitig 
the  pitted  undersurface  ;  f,  variously  shaped 
cells  Jrom  the  deeper  layers. 


Fig.  43. — Cioss-seclion  nf  traiuilional 
epilheliuDi  rroin  the  bladder  of  a  yuutig 
child. 


cells  forming  the  superficial  I.iyer  are  large,  somewhat  flattened  cells, 
with  convex  free  surfaces,  often  possessing  two,  sometimes  tliree. 
nuclei.  They  cover  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the  layer  just  beneath 
them,  their  under  surfaces  being  pitted  to  receive  the  upper  ends  of 
the  deeper  cells.  In  teased  preparations  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers  appear  very  irregular,  often  showing  ridges  or  variously 
shaped  processes.     (See  Fig.  42.) 

(c)  Stratified  Columnar  Epithelium. — In  this  type  the  super- 
ficial layer  consists  of  columnar  cells,  the  ba.sal  ends  of  which  are 
usually  somewhat  pointed,  or  may  branch.  The  deeper  cells,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  one  or  more  layers,  arc  of  irregular,  triangular, 
polyhedral,  or  spindle  shape.  It  is  found  in  the  larger  gland  ducts, 
olfactory  mucous  membrane,  palpebral  conjunctiva,  portions  of  the 
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male  urethra  and  the  vas  deferens,  and  in  certain  regions  of  the 
larynx. 

The  ciliated  variety  of  this  epithelium  differs  from  the  foregoing 
in  that  the  superficial  columnar  cells  are  provided  with  ciha.  Strati- 
fied ciliated  columnar  epithelium  is  found  in  the  respirator>  portion 


thetiu 

of  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi,  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  epididymis,  and  a  portion  of  the  vas  deferens. 

All  epithelial  cells  are  probably  Joined  together  by  short  pro- 
ivsscs  forming  intercellular  bridges,  the  lymph  supplying  them  with 
nourishment  circulating  in  the  intercellular  spaces  thus  formed, 
'lowanl  the  surface,  these  intercellular  spaces  are  roofed  over,  thus 
iMvvi-iitint;  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  When  seen  from  the  surface, 
t-iiiltieli.i  treated  by  certain  methods  (iron-hematoxylin)  show  the 
irlU  joincil  together  by  very  minute,  clearly  defined  and  continuous 
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3.  GLANDULAR  EPITHELIUM. 


(a)  The  Gland-cell. — Certain  cells  lying  scattered  among  other 
epithelial  cells  produce  substances  that  are  extruded  and  utilized  in 
the  body  economy.  The  protoplasm  of  such  a  cell  elaborates  in 
its  interior  a  substance  that  takes  the  form  of  vacuoles  or  granules, 
which  gradually  distend  the  cell ;  the  substance  thus  produced  is 
finally  given  off  as  the  secretion.  All  these  phases  of  the  activity 
of  a  gland-cell  are  included  under  the  term  secretion. 

Isolated  glandu]ar_cells.  are  frequently  met  with  in  epithelia,  and 
are  known  in  general  as  unicellular  glands.  They  occur  especially 
in  the  intestinal  and  respiratory  epithelium,  where,  owing  to  their 
shape,  they  are  termed  gobUfcdh.  All  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells 
and  many  of  the  cells  of  respiratory  epithelium,  have  the  power  of 
changing  into  goblet  cells.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
boring cells  by  the  fact  that  their  free  ends  are  clearer  and  more 


Fig.  47. — Goblet  cells  from  the  bronchus  of  a  dog.  The  middle  cell  slill  possesses 
its  cilia  ;  that  to  the  right  has  already  emptied  its  mucous  cotitenis  (collapsed  goblelcell)  ; 
X  600.     Technic  No.  12S. 

vesicular,  while  their  basal  portions,  containing  the  nuclei,  are  narrow 
and  pointed.  The  clear  substance  elaborated  by  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  but  not  yet  extruded,  is  mucin.  On  closer  examination  it 
is  seen  that  this  substance  fills  the  interspaces  of  a  very  fine  proto- 
plasmic network  continuous  with  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the 
nucleus. 

Thus  we  have,  during  the  phases  of  secretion,  two  distinct  sub- 
Stances  in  the  cell-body  :  the  one  the  original  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
— protoplasm  (Kupffer)  ;  the  other  its  product,  in  this  case  mucin — 
paraplasm  (Kupffer),  When  the  secretion  is  extruded  the  goblet 
cell  collapses  and  then  appears  as  a  thin  cord  between  the  neighbor- 
ing cells.  There  is  as  yet  some  question  as  to  whether  a  collapsed 
goblet  cell  dies  after  the  expulsion  of  its  contents,  or  whether  it 
may  again  become  stored  with  mucin.  Should  it  be  destroyed,  its 
place  is  soon  occupied  by  the  closing  in  of  contiguous  cells. 
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Multicellular  glands  originate  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  num- 
ber of  adjacent  cells  into  glandular  cells.  This  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  marked  dipping  down  of  the  epithelial 
layer  into  the  underlying  connective  tissue.  The  simplest  form  of 
such  an  invagination  is  a  cylindrical  tube  lined  entirely  by  glandular 
cells.  A  further  difterentiation  may  take  place  in  that  all  the  in- 
vagiiiated  cells  do  not  assume  a  secretory  function,  those  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tube  forming  the  lining  membrane  of  an  excre- 
tory duct.  The  originally  uniform  tube  is  thus  differentiated  into 
an  excretory  and  a  secretory  portion. 

Multicellular  glands  may  lie  entirely  within  the  epithelium,  and  are 
then  known  as  intra-epithelial  glands,  in  contrast  to  the  extra-epithe- 
lial or  ordinary  type,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  under- 
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Fi((.  48.— Simple  tuliulai 
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Glands  of  the  former  type  have  been  s 
according  to  Sigmund  Mayer,  occur  at: 
,  etc.,  of  mammals. 


(/')  General  Consideration  of  the  Structure  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Glands. — Variations  in  glandular  types  affect  principally 
tht:  Hicnlnry  piirti<in.s  of  glands,  while  tiie  excretory  ducts  are  more 
or  IcH.s  iiiiiCcirm.  (ilands  nre  cla.isificd.  according  to  their  shape, 
hiti)  lubular  mwS  .sai'ciil.ir  glands  ;  each  of  these  types  is  further 
divided  inlii  sirnphr  and  conipound  tubular,  and  simple  and  com- 
pound saccidar  ( r't^'c mo.se)  glands. 

Tubular  (llamU. — The  simplest  form  is  a  tubule  of  uniform 
diameter,  as  in  tlie  simple  tubular  glands  of  the  cardiac  region  of 
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the  stomach  and  in  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  in  the  intestine. 
Without  losing  the  shape  of  a  tubule,  the  glands  of  this  type  may 
be  more  or  less  coiled  (pyloric  glands,  sweat  glands,  and  the  ceru- 


Fig.  49- — Excretory    ducts  Fig.   So.^I.umina  of  the  secreling 

and    lumina    of   the    secretory  portion   of  a   reticulated  tubular  gland ; 

portion  of  a  compound  tubular  from    the    humao    liver.      Chrome -silver 

gland.      Lingual   gland  of   the  preparation;  X  l^- 
labbit.     Chrome-silver  prepora- 
Uon;  X  "S- 

minous  glands  of  the  external  ear).  Again,  the  secretory  portions 
of  the  glands  may  divide,  forming  bratuhed  tubular  glands  (pyloric 
glands,  uterine  glands). 

A  compound  tttbiclar  gland  h  one  in  which  two  or  more  secre- 
tory tubules  empty  into  each  branch  of  a  system    of  excretory 


I^i'S'  51- — Schematic  diagram  of  glandular  classification:  a.  Simple  tubular  i  i, 
branched  tubular  \  r,  »mple  alveolar;  J,  compound  alveolar  (without  alveoli)  ;  e  and 
/,  alveolar  (with  alveoli). 

ducts,  as  the  result  of  repeated  division  of  the  primary  duct  (kid- 
ney). The  secretory  tubules  may  anastomose  with  each  other, 
forming  a  reticulated  tubular  gland  (liver). 
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In  alveolar  or  saccular  glands  the  secretory  portion  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  winding  tube,  the  caliber  of  which  is  somewhat 
enlarged  at  its  extremity  (alveus). 

Glands  of  this  class  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound 
types,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tubular  glands.  To  the  former  belong 
Ebner's  glands. of  the  tongue  and  Brunner's  glands  of  the  duode- 
num ;  to  the  latter,  the  salivary  and  the  larger  mucous  glands. 

Certain  glands  have  the  shape  of  a  flask,  the  neck  representing 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  (integumentary  glands  of  salaman- 
dra).  To  these  the  term  saccular  is  often  restricted.  Still  more 
complicated  forms  of  alveolar  or  saccular  glands  are  produced  by 
the  bulging  here  and  there  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  or  alveus. 
The  protrusions  thus  formed  are  known  as  alveoli. 

According  to  the  above  description,  multicellular  glands  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : 

Glands. 
Tubular.  Alveolar  or  saccular. 

Simple.  Compound      (here         Simple    (with  or        Compound     (with 

belong  also  the  reticu-     without  alveoli).  or  without  alveoli), 

lated  glands). 

The  secretory  and  excretory  epithelia  rest  upon  a  thin  membrane 
(membrana  propria),  which  has,  according  to  some  authors,  a  con- 
nective-tissue origin,  while,  according  to  others,  it  is  the  product  of 
the  glandular  cells  themselves.  In  some  cases  it  appears  structure- 
less, in  others  a  cellular  structure  can  be  distinguished  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  cells  are  flattened,  with  very  much  flattened  nuclei,  and 
show  irregular  outlines. 

Macroscopically,  compound  glands  present  a  more  or  less  lobular 
structure,  the  separate  lobules  being  held  together  by  connective 
tissue.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gland  and  its  larger 
lobes,  the  connective  tissue  is  thickened  to  form  the  so-called  tunica 
albuginea  or  capsule.  In  this  fibrous-tissue  sheath  are  found  numer- 
ous blood-vessels  which  penetrate  between  the  lobes  and  lobules  of 
the  gland  and  form  a  dense  capillary  network  about  the  tubules  and 
alveoli  immediately  beneath  the  membrana  propria.  Nerve-fibers 
are  also  plentiful. 

{c)  Remarks  on  the  Process  of  Secretion. — The  gland-cell 

varies  in  its  microscopic  appearance  according  to  its  functional  con- 
dition. In  its  phases  of  activity  it  shows  vacuoles  filled  with  secre- 
tion (as  in  the  liver-cell),  or  a  granulation  (pancreas),  or  even  a  dis- 
tinct striation  of  its  protoplasm  (kidney). 

The  secretory  process  varies.  In  one  case  the  cell  remains 
intact  throughout  the  process  (salivar)-  glands) ;  in  another  a  por- 
tion of  its  own  substance  is  used  up  in  the  production  of  the  secre- 
tion, only  the  basal  portion  containing  the  nucleus  being  preserved. 
When  this  occurs,  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  is  reconstructed  from 
the  remaining  basal  portion,  and  the  cell  is  ready  to  renew  the 
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process  (mammary  glands).  In  a  third  type  the  whole  cell  is 
destroyed,  and  is  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  cell  (sebaceous 
glands). 

4.  NEURO-EPTTHELIUM. 
In  certain  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  {inner  ear  and  taste-buds) 
the  epithelial  cells  about  which  the  nerves  terminate  undergo  a  high 
degree  of  specialization.  This  differentiation  is  more  apparent  in  the 
outer  portions  of  these  cells,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  one  or  sev- 
eral stiff,  hair-like  processes,  which  appear  especially  receptive  to 
stimuli.  Such  cells  are  known  as  ncuro-epithelial  cells.  In  the 
epithelia  in  which  they  occur  they  are  surrounded  by  supporting 
or  SMstentacular  cells. 


5.  MESOTHEUUM  AND  ENDOTHEUUM. 

The  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelioid  cells  which  develop  from  the 
mesothelium  lining  the  primitive  body  cav- 
ity (celom).  For  this  reason,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Minot  (90),  the  term  mesothe- 
lium may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  this 
layer  in  its  developed  condition.  A  meso- 
theltal  cell  is  a  very  much  flattened  cell, 
resembling  those  of  squamous  epithelium, 
with  faintly  granular  protoplasm,  possessing 
a  flattened,  oval,  or  nearly  round  nucleus. 
These  cells  are  of  polyhedral  shape,  and 
are  united  into  a  single  layer  by  a  small 
amount  of  intercellular  cement  substance. 

Th=  borders  of  the.,   cells  may  be  quite     t^%itSl"f^,. 
regular  or  slightly  wavy  (Fig.  52);  more     silver   Diimte   pte[»niiion, 
often  they  are  serrated  (Figs.  53,  54).    The     swi'^d  in  heroaioiylin. 
quantity  of  intercellular  cement  substance 

is  so  small  in  amount,  and  the  cell  boundary  so  indistinct,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  special  staining  methods  to  bring  out 
cleariy  their  outline  (silver  nitrate  or  intra  vitam  methylene-bl ue 
method). 

The  cavities  lined  by  mesothelium  communicate  directly  with 
lymph-vessels  or  -spaces  beneath  the  lining  membrane  by  means  of 
small  openings  known  as  stomata.  The  stomata  are  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  cubical  cells  with  granular  protoplasm,  spoken  of  as^fr- 
mirtal  cells.  They  are  numerous  in  the  diaphragm,  and  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  in  the  frog  in  the  membrane  separating  the 
abdominal  lymph-space  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  (in  the  region 
of  the  kidneys).  Small  accumulations  of  the  intercellular  cement 
substance,  found  at  the  place  of  union  of  several  mesothelia!  cells, 
are  described  as  pseudostomata  or  stigmata. 
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Endothelial  cells  are  differentiated  mesenchymal  cells.    They  line 
the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  lymph-spaces  (arachnoidal  and 
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thelium.  In  blood-  and  lymph -vessels  they  are  of  irregular,  oblong 
shape,  with  serrated  borders.  The  boundaries  of  these  cells  are 
clearly  brought  out  by  silver  nitrate. 

TECHNIC 
137.  Epithelium  may  be  examined  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  sim- 
plest method  consists  in  pbcing  some  saliva  under  a  cover-glass  and 
examining  it  with  a  moderate  power.  In  it  will  be  found  a  number  of 
isolated  squamous  epithelial  cells,  susyjended  in  the  saliva  singly  and  in 
grovips.  The  cells  that  are  coniified  still  show  the  nucleus  and  a  small 
granular  area  of  protoplasm. 

128.  In  order  to  examine  isolated  epithelial  cells  of  organs,  it 
is  necessary  to  treat  the  epithelial  shreds  or  whole  epithelial  layers  with 
the  so-called  isolating  or  nmcetation  fluids.  These  are:  (i)  Iodized 
serum;  (?)  very  dilute  osmic  acid  (a.i'/o  Wo.^'/i.);  {3)  very  weak 
chromic  acid  solution  (about  1:5000  of  water)  ;  (4)  o.s'/r  or  tft>  solution 
of  ammonium  or  potassium  bichromate  ;  and,  above  all,  the  one-third 
alcohol  recommended  by  Ranvier  (aS  vols,  absolute  alcohol,  72  vols, 
distilled  water).  The  mixture  recommended  by  Soulier  (91 ),  consist- 
ing of  sulphocyanid  of  pota.ssium  or  ammonium,  and  the  mixture  of 
Ripart  and  Petit  {?■///.  T.  13 )  serve  the  same  purpose.  All  these  solu- 
dons  are  u-sed  by  allowing  a  quantity  of  the  isolation  fluid  lo  act  upon 
a  small  fresh  piece  of  epithelium  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  houre, 
according  lo  the  temperature  of  the  medimn  and  quality  of  the  tis- 
sue. .\s  soon  as  the  isolation  fluid  has  done  its  work,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
plete the  isolation  of  the  cells  by  shaking  the  specimen  or  teasing  it  with 
needles.  Separation  of  the  elements  may  be  accomplished  either  in 
the  isolation  solution  itself  or  in  a  so-called  indifferent  fluid  ( viJ.  T.  13), 
or  in  gum-glycerin  (r;V/.  T.  98).  The  niacerated  preparation  may  be 
stained  in  a  hematoxylin  or  carmin  solution  before  teasing  and  mounting 
in  gum-glycerin. 

129.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  can  be  observed  in  mammalian  tissues 
by  scraping  the  epithelium  from  the  trachea  with  a  scalpel  and  examining  it 
in  an  indifferent  fluid.  As  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  mammals  is  very 
delicate  and  sensitive,  specimens  with  a  longer  duration  of  ciliary  move- 
ment are  more  desirable.  They  can  be  obtained  by  tLsing  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  palate  of  a  frog  (examine  in  normal  salt  solution,  7-ii/. 
T.  13 ).  Particularly  large  epithelial  cells,  as  well  as  very  long  cilia,  are 
found  on  the  gill-plates  of  mu.ssels  or  oysters. 

130.  In  order  to  study  the  relations  of  mesothellal  and  endothe- 
lial cells,  the  silver  method  is  the  most  .satisfactory.  The  outlines  of  the 
mesothelial  cells  may  be  clearly  brought  out  by  placing  pieces  of  the  |>eri- 
cardium,  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  mesentery  in  a  0.75^  to 
tfr  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Before  placing  in  this  solution,  they  should 
be  rinsed  in  distilled  water  in  order  lo  remove  any  adherent  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  blood -corpuscles,  etc.  In  this  solution  ihey  remain  until  opaque, 
which  occurs  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  then  again  rinsed 
with  distilled  water,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  sunlight  until  they 
begin  to  assume  a  brownish-re<t  color.  Once  again  they  are  wa.shed  with 
distilled  water,  and  either  placed  in  glycerin,  in  which  they  may  be 
mounted,  or  dehydrated  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  according  lo  the 
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usual  methods.     The  margins  of  the  cells  subjected  to  this  treatment  will 
appear  black. 

Endothelial  cells  may  be  demonstrated  after  the  following  method  : 
A  small  mammal  (rat,  Guinea-pig,  rabbit,  or  cat)  is  narcotized.  Before 
the  heart's  action  is  completely  arrested,  the  thorax  is  opened  and  the 
heart  incised.  As  soon  as  the  blood  stops  flowing,  a  cannula  is  inserted 
and  tied  in  the  thoracic  aorta  a  short  distance  above  the  diaphragm,  and 
50  to  80  c.c.  of  a  1%  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  injected  through 
the  cannula.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  injection  of  the  silver  nitrate 
solution,  there  is  injected  through  the  same  cannula  100  to  150  c.c.  of  a 
454?  solution  of  formalin  (formalin  10  parts,  distilled  water  90  parts). 
The  abdominal  cavity  is  then  opened,  loops  of  the  intestine  with  the 
attached  mesentery  removed  and  placed  in  a  4%  solution  of  formalin,  in 
which  the  tissue  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  As  soon  as  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  nitrate  has  taken  place,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the  reddish- 
brown  color  assumed  by  the  tissues,  the  mesentery  is  divided  into  small 
pieces,  dehydrated  first  in  95%,  then  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  in  oil 
of  bergamot,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  As  a  rule,  the  mesothelial  cells 
covering  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mesentery,  and  the  endothelial  cells 
lining  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  are  clearly  outlined  by  the 
reduced  silver  nitrate. 

If  desired,  the  tissue  may  be  further  stained  in  hematoxylin  (we  have 
used  Bohmer*s  hematoxylin  solution)  or  in  a  carmin  solution  after  dehy- 
dration in  95  5^?  alcohol,  after  which  they  are  dehydrated,  cleared,  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  In  preparations  made  after  this  method  the  endo- 
thelial cells  are  outlined  by  fine  lines  of  dark  brown  or  black  color. 

Silver  nitrate  may  also  be  dissolved  in  a  2%  to  3%  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  in  osmic  acid,  and  various  other  fluids.  Stratified  epithelia  can 
also  be  impregnated  with  silver  nitrate,  but  only  after  prolonged  immer- 
sion. They  are  exposed  to  sunlight  after  sectioning  on  the  freezing 
microtome,  or  after  hardening  and  imbedding,  followed  by  sectioning. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  silver  the  sections  are  dehydrated  and  mounted 
in  balsam. 

131.  Kolossow  has  devised  the  following  excellent  method  for  demon- 
strating intercellular  bridges  :  Fine  membranes,  or  even  minute  frag- 
ments of  previously  fixed  tissues,  are  placed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a  0.5%  to  i^  osmic  acid  (or  in  a  mixture  composed  of  50  c.c.  abso- 
lute alcohol,  50  c.c.  distilled  water,  2  c.c.  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
I  to  2  gm.  osmic  acid)  and  then  into  a  10^  aqueous  solution  of  tannin 
for  five  minutes,  or  into  a  developer  consisting  of  the  following :  water, 
450  c.c.  ;  85%  alcohol,  100  c.c.  ;  glycerin,  50  c.c.  ;  purified  tannin, 
30  gm.,  and  pyrogallic  acid,  30  gm.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  subse- 
quently rinsed  in  a  weak  solution  of  osmic  acid,  washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  carried  over  into  alcohol. 

132.  There  are,  of  course,  special  methods  of  fixing  and  subsequently 
examining  epithelial  structures  ;  these,  and  the  methods  of  examining 
gland  tissue,  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  various 
organs. 
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B.THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

In  the  connective  tissues,  the  intercellular  substance  gives  char- 
acter to  the  tissue,  the  cellular  elements  forming  a  less  conspicuous 
portion.  All  the  members  of  this  group  are  developed  from  the  mes- 
enchyme, an  embryonic  tissue  differentiated  early  in  embryonic  life 
from  the  mesoderm,  and  consisting  of  variously  branched  cells, 
possessing  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  and  relatively  lai^e  nuclei. 
The  branches  of  neighboring  cells  are  united  by  threads  of  proto- 
plasm ;  between  the  cells  is  found  a  homogeneous  ground-sutstance 
or  matrix. 

In  their  fully  developed  condition  some  of  the  members  of  the 
connective-tissue  group  are  only  slightly  altered  from  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue.     This  is  the  case  in  mucous  connective  tissue,  which 


resembles  closely  mesenchymal  tissue.  In  other  members  there 
are  developed  in  the  ground-substance,  in  less  or  greater  number, 
fibers,  known  as  connective-tissue  fibers,  thus  forming  reticular  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  looser  and  denser  forms  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue.  A  more  marked  condensation  of  the  intercellular  substance 
is  observed  in  cartilage ;  and  in  bone  and  dentin  a  still  greater  de- 
gree of  density  is  obtained  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in 
the  intercellular  matrix. 

The  role  played  by  the  connective  tissues  in  the  economy  of  the 
body  is  largely  passive,  depending  on  their  physical  properties. 
Bone  and  cartilage  serve  as  supporting  tissues  ;  the  looser  fibrous  tis- 
sues for  binding  and  holding  the  organs  and  parts  of  organs  firmly 
in  place.     The  denser  hbrous  connective  tissues  come  into  play 
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where  strength  and  pHability  are  desired,  as  in  ligaments,  or  else  are 
used  in  the  transmission  of  muscular  force,  as  in  tendons. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  connective  tissue  is  that  its 
various  members  are  capable  of  undergoing  transformation  into 
wholly  different  types ;  bone,  for  instance,  being  developed  from 
fibrous  connective  tissue  and  from  cartilage.  Certain  structures  are 
represented  by  different  members  of  the  connective-tissue  group  in 
the  different  classes  of  vertebrates.  In  certain  fishes  the  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous,  and  in  certain  birds  the  leg  tendons  are  formed  of 
osseous  tissue,  etc. 

In  the  different  types  of  connective  tissue  the  cellular  elements 
are  morphologically  very  similar,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  mesenchymal  cells  from  which  they  are  developed. 

The  connective  tissues  receive  their  nutrition  from  the  lymph. 
In  the  denser  connective  tissues  this  permeates  the  tissues  through 
clefts  or  spaces  in  the  ground-substance,  in  which  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  are  found  and  which  are  united  by  means  of  fine  canals 
into  a  canalicular  system.  In  the  looser  fibrous  tissues  and  in 
mucous  connective  tissue  the  system  of  lymph-channels  is  not 
present ;  here  the  lymph  seems  to  pass  through  the  ground-sub- 
stance. 

Certain  connective-tissue  cells  have  the  function  of  producing  fat. 
In  various  parts  of  the  body,  masses  of  fat  tissue  are  formed  as  a 
protection  to  various  organs  and  as  a  reserve  material  upon  which 
the  body  can  call  when  necessar>^  This  type  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  class  of  connective  tissues,  as  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  it  is  merely  modified  connective  tissue,  and  can  occur 
wherever  the  latter  is  found. 

Finally,  certain  elements  of  the  middle  germinal  layer  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  colored  substances  known  as  pigments.  To  this 
class  belong  the  pigment  cells  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  to  distin- 
guish between  the  following  kinds  of  connective  tissue  :  (i)  mucous 
connective  tissue,  (2)  reticular  connective  tissue,  (3)  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,  (4)  adipose  tissue,  (5)  cartilage,  (6)  bone. 

The  fibrous  connective  tissues  are  composed  of  a  ground-sub- 
stance or  matrix  in  which  are  imbedded  the  cellular  elements  and 
two  kinds  of  connective-tissue  fibers,  namely,  white  and  elastic 
fibers.  As  the  character  of  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  depends 
largely  on  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  and  on  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  white  and  elastic  fibers,  these  will  be  considered  prior  to 
a  description  of  the  several  types  of  fibrous  connective"  tissue. 

White  Fibers, — White  fibrous  connective  tissue  consists  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  homogeneous  fibrillar,  cemented  by  a  small  amount 
of  an  interfibrillar  cement  substance  into  bundles  var>'ing  in  size.  In 
the  bundles  these  fibrillc-e  have  a  parallel  course,  although  the  bun- 
dles are  often  slightly  wavy.  The  fibrillcTe  of  white  fibrous  connective 
tissue  vary  in  size  from  0.25  to  i  /i,  and  neither  branch  nor  anasto- 
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mose.  They  become  transparent  and  swollen  when  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  are  not  at  all  or  only  very  slowly  digested  by  pancreatin, 
and  yield  gelatin  on  boiling. 

Elastic  Fibers. — Tliese  are  homogeneous,  higlily  refractive,  dis- 
tinctly contoured  fibers,  varying  in  size  from  \  jt  to  6  ft,  and  in  some 
animals  are  even  larger.  They  branch  and  anastomose,  and  are  not 
cemented  into  bundles.  When  extended,  they  appear  straight ; 
when  relaxed,  they  show  broad,  bold  curves,  or  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral.  The  broken  ends  of  the  fibers  are  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  hook.  F.  P.  Mall  has  shown  that  elastic  fibers  are  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  substances — an  outer  delicate  sheath  which  does 
not  stain  in  magenta,  and  an  interior  substance  which  is  intensely 
colored  in  this  stain.  The  interior  substance  is  highly  refractive. 
Elastic  fibers  are  not  affected  by  acetic  acid,  but  are  readily  digested 
in  pancrcatin  and  less  readily  in  pepsin.  They  yield  elastin  on 
boiling. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  development  of  the  connective- 
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tissue  fibers  is  not  as  yet  conclusive ;  two  distinct  views  are  held  at 
the  present  time.  One  group  of  observers  maintains  that  the  fibers 
are  developed  in  the  cells  of  the  embryonic  connective  tissue. 
These  cells  are  thought  to  change  into  fibrous  connective  tissue  by 
the  formation  in  their  interior  of  thread-like  structures — the  con- 
nective-tissue fibrils — a  process  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
active  nuclear  division  (Flemming,9i,  11;  Lwoff,  Reinke),  The  cells 
thus  become  polynuclear  and  considerably  lengthened,  and  the 
fibrils  gradually  increase  in  number  at  the  expense  of  the  cell-bodies, 
so  that  on  examining  the  tissue  the  fibrils  appear  to  predominate, 
and  give  the  impression  of  forming  the  ground-substance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  view,  the  fibers  arc  at  all  times  intercellular, 
developing  in  the  ground-substance.  Mall  believes  their  develop- 
ment to  be  due  to  a  kind  of  coagulation,  certain  cells  being  held 
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responsible  for  the  formation  of  special  fluids  or  ferments  which 
bring  about  this  coagulation.  The  formation  of  the  ground-sub- 
stance in  which  the  fibers  develop  is  also  attributed  to  the  cellular 
elements.  The  intercellular  mode  of  formation  of  connective- 
tissue  fibers  would  appear  to  be  the  more  usual,  although  some  of 
them  may  have  an  intracellular  origin.  We  shall  now  discuss  the 
several  types  of  fibrous  connective  tissue. 

U  MUCOUS  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 

Mucous  connective  tissue  is  a  purely  embryonal  type,  and 
scarcely  represented  in  the  adult  human  body.  It  consists  of 
branched,  anastomosing  cells  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  ground-sub- 
stance, containing  here  and  there  white  fibers.  The  latter  as  well  as 
the  mucous  matrix  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  the 
£ells.  During  the  development  of  the  embryo  this  tissue  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  here  known  as  Whar- 
tofi's  Jelly,  It  also  occurs  in  the  embrj^^o  in  the  cutis,  in  the  region 
of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  cochlea,  in  the  vitreous  humor,  etc. 

2.  RETICULAR  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 

Reticular  connective  tissue  is  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  intercellular  substance  has  disappeared.  The  tissue  is  often 
described  as  being  composed  of  anastomosing  branched  cells,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  network  with  open  spaces.  The  obser- 
vations of  Ranvier  and  Bizzozero,  and  more  recently  those  of  Mall,' 
have  shown  that  the  framework  of  reticular  tissue  is  composed  of 
very  fine  fibrils  or  bundles  of' fibrils.  These  interlace  in  all  planes 
to  form  a  most  intricate  network,  surrounding  spaces  of  varying  size 
and  shape.  According  to  F.  P.  Mall,  the  fibrils  of  reticular  tissue 
differ  chemically^  from  both  the  white  and  elastic  fibers,  although  their 
composition  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Like  white  fibrous 
tissue,  reticular  tissue  is  not  digested  by  pancreatin,  but,  unlike 
white  fibrous  tissue,  it  docs  not  appear  to  yield  gelatin  upon  boiling 
in  water. 

The  cells  of  reticular  connective  tissue,  which  are  flattened  and 
often  variously  branched,  lie  on  the  reticular  network,  being  often 
wrapped  about  the  bundles  of  fibrils.  Unless  they  are  removed,  the 
reticulum  has  the  appearance  of  a  network  composed  of  branched 
and  anastomosing  cells. 

Reticular  connective  ti.ssue  is  found  in  adenoid  tissue  and  lymph - 
glands,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  in  these  locations  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  arc  filled  with 
lymph-cells  and  other  cellular  elements,  which,  unless  removed, 
obscure  the  reticulum.  Connective-tissue  fibrils  giving  the  same 
reaction  as  those  found  in  the  adenoid  reticulum  are  found  associ- 
ated  with    white    and    elastic    fibers    in    the    liver,    kidneys,    and 
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lung.      In   bone-marrow  a  reticulum  is  found,  in  the  meshes   of 
which  are  the  cellular  elements  of  this  tissue. 


3.  FIBROUS  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 
Fibrous  connective  tissue  can  be  divided  morphologically  into 
two  groups :  In  one  the  bundles  of  fibers  cross  and  interlace  in 
all  directions,  forming  a  network  with  meshes  of  varying  size — 
formless  or  areolar  connective  tissue.  In  the  other  the  bundles  of 
fibers  are  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  tendon  and  many  of  the  apo- 
neuroses and  ligaments,  or  less  regularly  arranged,  yet  very  densely 
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woven,  as  in  fascias,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  firm,  fibrous  capsules 
of  some  of  the  organs. 

{a)  In  areolar  connective  tissue  the  bundles  of  white  fibers, 
which  vary  greatly  in  size  and  which  often  divide  and  anastomose  with 
portions  of  other  branching  bundles,  intercross  and  interlace  in  all 
directions.  If  the  bundles  of  fibers  are  numerous,  the  interlacement  is 
more  compact,  thus  forming  a  dense  areolar  connective  tissue ;  if  less 
numerous,  the  network  is  more  open,  as  in  loose  areolar  connective 
tissue.  Elastic  fibers  are  always  found  in  areolar  connective  tissue, 
though  in  varying  quantity.  They  anastomose  to  form  a  network 
with  large,  irregular  meshes,  and  run  on  or  between  the  bundles  of 
white  fibers.  The  meshes  between  the  bundles  of  fibers,  and  the 
minute  spaces  between  the  fibrils  in  these  bundles,  are  occupied  by 
a  semifluid,  homogeneous  substance  known  as  the  ground-substance, 
or  matrix.     The  fibrous  elements  of  areolar  connective  tissue  are. 
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therefore,  imbedded  in  this  ground- substance,  in  which  they  develop, 
in  dense  areolar  connective  tissue  the  fibrous  dements  appear  to 
have  nearly  displaced  the  ground-substance.  In  the  ground-sub- 
stance are  found  irregular,  branched  spaces, — cell-spaces, — in  which 
lie  the  cellular  elements  of  this  connective  tissue.  These  spaces 
anastomose  by  means  of  their  branches,  thus  forming  part  of  a 
system  of  spaces  and  small  chan- 
nels, known  as  the  lymph  canal- 
iiular  system.  These  spaces  and 
channels  permeate  the  ground- 
substance  in  all  directions,  and 
serve  to  convey  lymph  to  the 
tissue  elements.  The  cell-spaces 
and  their  anastomo.sing  branches 
can  be  demonstrated  by  immers- 
ing areolar  connective  tissue 
(preferably  from  a  young  animal), 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  in  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (i%) 
until  the  tissue  becomes  opaque. 
If  then  the  tissue  is  exposed  to 
sunlight,  the  silver  is  reduced  in  the  ground-substance,  giving  it  a 
brown  color,  while  the  cell-spaces  remain  unstained.  The  ground- 
substance  of  areolar  connective  tissue  contains  mucin. 

The  cellular  elements  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  which,  as 
above  stated,  are  imbedded  in  the  cell-spaces,  are  either  fixed  con- 


Fig.  6l. ^-Areolar 
from  Ihc  aubcutaneoiis 
EUstic  fiberii  not  showu. 


Fig.  63. — Cell -spices  JD  the  ground 
subsuucc  of  ucolar  connective  Ibsue  (^iib 
'■■■ ui)  of  a  yuung  ral.      Slained  in  siJvei 


celUfromlht  pif 
in  melhylei     '  ' 


nccHve-tissue  cells  or  wandering  or  migratory  cells.  The  former 
are  again  divided,  according  to  their  shape  and  structure,  into 
true  connective-tissue  cells  or  corpuscles,  granular  cells,  plasma 
cells,  and  pigment  cells. 

The  connective-tissue  cells  or  corpuscles  are  flattened,  variously 
shaped  cells  of  irregular  form,  usually  having  many  branches.     The 


protoplasm  is  free  from  granules  ;  tlie  nucleus,  situated  in  the  thicker 
portion  of  the  cell-body  and  of  oval  shape,  shows  a  nuclear  net- 
work and  one  or  several  nucleoli.     The  cells  assume  the  shape  of 


Fig.  64.  — Two  pigmenl  celU  fnund  on  ihe  capsule  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion  of  a  frog. 


the  space  that  they  occupy  and  nearly  fill.  The  branches  of  neigh- 
boring ceils  often  anastomose  through  the  fine  channels  uniting  the 
cell-spaces. 

Granular  cells  are  thus  named  because  in  their  protoplasm  are 
found  rather  coarse  granules  of  an  albuminous  nature  which  stain 


readily  in  many  anilin  stains,  notably  eosin.  They  arc  of  irregular 
form,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  bin od- vessels, 
The  nucleus  is  relatively  large  and  of  round  or  oval  form. 
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Plasma  cells,  first  described  by  Waldeyer,  show  large  vacuoles 
in  their  protoplasm. 

Pigment  cells  are  branched  connective-tissue  cells,  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  are  found  brown  or  nearly  black  granules.  In  man 
they  occur  in  the  choroid  and  iris  and  in  the  dermis.  In  the  lower 
animals  they  have,  however,  a  much  wider  distribution,  and  in  the 
frog  and  other  amphibia  they  are  very  large  and  irregular.  These 
cells  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  their  processes  and,  to  a  limited 
degree,  of  changing  their  location  (dermis). 

The  ivandering  or  migratory  cells  are  described  in  this  connec- 
tion not  because  they  form  one  of  the  structural  elements  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  but  because  they  are  always  associated  with  it. 
They  are  lymph- or  white  blood-cells,  which  have  left  the  lymph- or 
blood-vessels  and  have  migrated  into  the  lymph  canalicular  system. 
They  possess  ameboid  movement,  and  wander  from  place  to  place, 


P'ibrils. 


Nucleus. 


Fig.  66. — Fibrous  connective  tissue  (areolar)  from  the  great  omentum  of  the  rabbit ; 

X  400.     Technic  No.  17. 

and  are  the  phagocytes  of  Mctschnikoff.  They  seem  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  removal  of  substances  cither  superfluous  or  detrimental  to 
the  body  (as  bacteria).  These  are  either  digested  or  rendered  harm- 
less. The  wandering  cells  even  transport  substances  thus  taken  up 
to  some  other  region  of  the  body,  where  they  are  deposited. 

In  the  peritoneum  and  other  serous  membranes  the  network 
formed  by  the  fibrous  tissue  lies  in  one  plane,  and  does  not  branch 
and  intercross  in  all  directions,  as  where  areolar  tissue  is  found  in 
larger  quantity.      (Fig.  66.) 

(h)  Tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  ligaments  represent  the  densest 
variety  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and  are  composed  almost 
wholly  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  found  in  the  form  of  rela- 
tively large  bundles  of  white  fibrils,  having  a  parallel  or  nearly 
parallel  course.  In  tendons  these  bundles  are  known  as  pnviary 
tendon  bundles  or  tendon  fasciculi.     The  fibrils  of  white  fibrous  con- 
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nective  tissue  forming  the  fasciculi  are  cemented  together  by  an  iti- 
terfibrillar  cement  substance.  Here  and  there  the  fasciculi  branch 
at  very  acute  angles  and  anastomose  with  other  fasciculi.  The  fas- 
ciculi are  grouped  into  larger  or  smaller  bundles,  the  secondary 
tendon  bundles,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  con- 
nective tissue,  and  in  part  covered  by  endothelial  cells.  Between 
the  tendon  fasciculi  there  is  found  a  ground-substance,  interfascicu- 
lar ground-substance,  identical  with  the  ground-substance  in  areolar 
connective  tissue.  In  this  there  are  cell-spaces  occupied  by  the 
tendon  cells,  morphologically  similar  to  the  branched  cells  of  areolar 
connective  tissue.  The  tendon  cells  are  arranged  in  rows  between  the 
tendon  fasciculi.  They  have  an  irregular,  oblong  body,  containing 
a  nearly  round  or  oval  nucleus.     Two,  three,  or  even  more  wing- 


%\  wmm 


like  processes  (lamellae)  come  from  the  cell-body  and  pass  between 
the  tendon  fasciculi.  In  cross-section  the  tendon  cells  have  a 
stellate  shape. 

The  secondary  tendon  bundles  are  grouped  to  form  the  tendon, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  and  held  together  by  a  layer  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  called  the  peritendineum.  From  this,  septa  pass  in 
between  the  secondary  tendon  bundles,  forming  the  internal  peri- 
tendineum. The  blood-  and  lymph -vessels  and  the  nerve-fibers 
reach  the  interior  of  the  tendon  through  the  extemal  and  internal 
peritendineum. 

The  structure  of  an  aponeurosis  and  a  ligament  is  like  that  of  a 
tendon. 

The  structure  of  a  fascia,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  more  fully 
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developed  gland  capsules,  differs  from  that  of  the  formed  connective 
tissues  above  described,  in  that  the  fasciculi  are  not  so  regularly 
arranged,  but  branch  and  anastomose  and  intercross  in  several 
planes. 

(^)  Elastic  Fibrous  Tissue. — In  certain  connective  tissues  the 
elastic  fibers  predominate  greatly  over  the  fibers  of  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  These  are  spoken  of  as  elastic  fibrous  tissues  and 
their  structural  peculiarities  warrant  the  making  of  a  special  sub- 
group. 

The  ligamcntum  nuchje  of  the  ox  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  elastic  fibers,  many  of  which  attain  a  size  of  about  lo/i. 
The  elastic  fibers  branch  and  anastomose,  retaining,  however,  a 
generally  parallel  course.  They  are  separated  by  a  small  amount  of 
areolar  connective  tissue,  in  which  a  connective-tissue  cell  is  here 
and  there  found,  and  are  grouped  into  bundles  surrounded  by  thin 
layers  of  areolar  connective  tissue  ;  the  whole  ligament  receives  an 


investment  of  this  tissue.  In  cross -sections  of  the  ligamcntum 
niicliie,  the  larger  elastic  fibers  have  an  anj^ular  outline  ;  the  smaller 
ones  are  more  reguhiily  round  or  oval.  (l*"ig.  70.)  In  man  the 
ligaincntJi  subflava,  between  the  lamina:  of  adjacent  vertebra;,  arc 
elastic  h^acnent.s. 

In  ciTlain  structures  (arteries  and  veins),  the  elastic  tissue  is 
arrangLil  in  the  form  uf  membranes.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
such  membranes  are  C(nn]iosed  of  flat,  ribbon-like  fibers  or  bands  of 
cliLslic  tiisuc  arranged  in  tlio  form  of  a  network,  with  larger  or  smaller 
oix.-nings ;  thus  the  It-nu  fciuslnUid  mciubraius.  V.  V.  Mall  has 
reached  the  coiulusiniL  lli.il  such  membranes  are  compo.sed  of  three 
layers — an  upixT  and  a  lower  thin  tianK|iarent  layer  in  which  no 
openings  are  fninid  .uul  which  are  identical  with  the  sheaths  of 
elastic  fibers  described  by  this  observer,  and  a  central  layer,  contain- 
ing openiii;;s,  and  staining  (k'ejily  in  magenta.  Tin's  substance  is 
identical  with  the  central  substance  of  elastic  fibers. 
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4.  ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 


In  certain  well-defined  regions  of  the  body  occur  typical  groups 
of  fixed  connective -tissue  cells  which  always  change  into  fat-cells  (fat 
organs.Toldt).  Connective -tissue  cells  in  various  other  portions  ofthe 
body  may  also  change  into  fat-cells,  but  in  this  case  the  fat,  as  such, 
sometimes  disappears,  allowing  the  cells  to  resume  their  original  con- 
nective-tissue type,  only  again  to  appear  and  a  second  lime  change  the 
character  of  the  tissue.  The  formation  of  fat  is  very  gradual.  Very 
fine  fat  globules  are  deposited  in  the  cell ;  these  coalesce  to  form 
larger  ones,  until  finally  the  cell  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  a 
large  globule  (rW.  also  H.  Rabl,  g6). 

As  the  fat  globule  grows  larger  and  ^^^^^--■■.  nuci™s. 

larger,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  to-        ^^^H|^k    ^™"''''**'°- 
gether  with  its  nucleus,  is  crowded  to        ^^^^^^^B 
the  periphery.     The  protoplasm  then        ^^^^^^^B*  Fntdrop. 
appears  as  a  thin  layer  just  within  the         ^^^^^^r     ^<'"-<n«"''"■"■• 
clear  cellular  membrane.  The  nucleus  ^^^^^^ 

becomes  flattened  by  pressure,  until  Fig.  71.— Scbcme  of  a  fat-cell, 
in  profile  view  it  has  the   appearance 

of  a  long,  flat  body.  In  regions  in  which  large  masses  of  fat- 
cells  are  developed,  they  are  seen  to  be  gathered  into  rounded 
groups  of  various  sizes  (fat  lobules)  separated  by  strands  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Numerous  blood-vessels  are  imbedded  in  this  con- 
nective tissue,  penetrating  into  the  lobules  and  there  breaking  up 
into  a  rich,  capillary  network. 

Microscopically,  fat  is  easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar  glistening 
appearance  (by  direct  light).  It  has  a  specific  reaction  to  certain 
reagents.  It  becomes  black  on  treatment  with  osmic  acid,  and  is 
stained  red  by  Sudan  III. 

5.  cartilage: 

The  simplest  type  is  hyaline  cartilage,  so  named  because  of  its 
homogeneous  and  transparent  ground-substance.  Cartilage  cells,  as 
such,  are  of  various  shapes,  and  have  no  typical  appearance.  They 
are  usually  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  niatri.x,  but  are 
often  arranged  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  cells. 
At  the  periphery  of  cartilage,  either  where  it  borders  upon  a  cavity 
(articular  cavity)  or  where  it  joins  the  perichondrium,  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  several  rows  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tissue. 
Cartilage  cells  often  contain  glycogen,  eJtlier  in  the  form  of  drops 
or  diffused  throughout  their  protoplasm. 

The  matrix  of  cartilage  is  the  product  of  the  cell.  It  is  not 
present  in  the  so-caHed  precartilage  (embryonal  cartilage),  in  which 
the  cells  lie  close  together  with  their  membranes  touching.  The 
ground -substance  is  gradually  formed  as  follows  :  The  membranes 
of  the  cells  thicken,  pressing  the  cells  apart.  Inside  of  the  mem- 
branes the  cells  divide,  and  each  resulting  cell  again  forms  a  mem- 


branc.  Membranes  of  the  nrother  cells  fuse  to  form  the  ground- 
substance  or  matrix.  The  newly  created  membranes  of  the  daughter 
cells  pass  through  the  same  process,  and  fuse  not  only  with  each 


Fig.  7»-H}a!.necn..,lue  [cost 
"X  300.  The  cells  ore  seen  inclosed  j 
frequent  but  by  iiu  means  chorBctenstic 


iilnge  I  il  L  \l  ^li-ohol  preparatios; 
IT  capsuks  III  che  ligurc  o  are  reprcMnled 
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other,  but  also  with  the  matrix  The  cartilage  thus  gradually  as- 
sumes the  apptarance  of  its  adult  stage.  The  youngest  cells  also 
possess  membranes  which  separate  them  from  the  ground-sub- 
stance. These  are  known  ^s  the  cnpsiilcs.  The  spaces  occupied 
by  the  cells  arc  called  iaaniLp 


From  the  description  just  given  il  would  seem  that  cartilage 
grows  only  by  intussusception,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  apposi- 
tional  growth,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  also  takes  place.     It 
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occurs  where  the  cartilage  borders  upon  its  connective-tissue  sheath 
or  perichondrium,  a  vascular,  fibrous-tissue  membrane  composed  of 
white  and  elastic  fibers,  which  covers  the  cartilage  except  where 
it  forms  a  joint  surface.  The  relations  of  the  cartilage  and  peri- 
chondrium are  extremely  intimate.  Fibers  are  seen  passing  from 
the  perichondrium  into  the  cartilaginous  matrix,  and  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  appear  to  change  directly  into  cartilage -eel  Is, 


f'E'  74- — Tmcrtion  ci 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  cartilage  of  certain  invertebrate 
animals,  the  cephalopoda,  shows  cells  with  anastomosing  processes. 
C^'?-  73')  In  'his  case  the  cartilage-cell  is  similar  to  a  bone-cell, 
thus  theoretically  allowing  of  the  possibihty  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  elements  of  cartilage  into  those  of  bone  (M.  Fijrbringer). 

Hyaline  cartilage  occurs  as  articular  cartilage,  covering  joint 
surfaces,  as  costal  cartilage  and  in  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
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bronchi.  All  bones  except  those  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  the 
majority  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  preformed  in  hyaline  cartilage. 

In  wlut€  fibrocartUage  (Fig.  74)  there  are  from  the  beginning, 
even  in  precartilage,  fibrous  strands  in  the  ground -substance.  They 
preponderate  over  thi:  matrix  and,  as  a  rule,  have  a  parallel  direc- 
tion. White  fibrocartilage  is  found  in  the  intervertebral  and  inter- 
articular  disks,  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  in  the  insertion  of  the 
liganicntum  teres  ;  it  deepens  the  CLivity  of  ball-and-socket  joints, 
and  lines  the  tendon  grooves. 

In  some  places  elastic  fibers  are  found  imbedded  in  hyaline  car- 
tilage— -fibro-elastic  cartUage.  The  elastic  fibers  send  off  at  acute 
angles  finer  or  coarser  threads  wliich  interlace  to  form  a  delicate  or 


L-^^x^ 


dense  network  which  permeates  the  hyaline  matrix  (Fig,  75),  pass- 
ing over  into  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  perichondrium. 
Elastic  cartilage  \&  found  in  the  external  ear,  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  epiglottis,  a  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini. 

The  hyaline  ground -substance  of  ail  three  forms  of  cartilage, 
together  with  the  contained  fibers,  may  undergo  calcification,  es- 
pecially in  old  age.  This  renders  the  tissue  brittle  and  easily 
broken. 

The  nutrition  of  cartilage  is  partially  supplied  by  blood-vessels 
in  the  matrix,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous.     Very  fine  lymph- 
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canals  are  probably  also  present  in  the  matrix,  uniting  the  lacunae, 
through  which  lymph  plasma  circulates  {yid,  researches  of  Flesch, 
Budge,  Solger  {%%,  II),  van  der  Stricht  {^7),  etc.). 

To  obtain  c/tondrin,  a  piece  of  cartilage  matrix  is  placed  in  a 
tube  containing  water.  This  is  hermetically  closed  and  heated  to 
120°  C,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  the  fluid  filtered  and  treated 
with  alcohol.  A  precipitate  of  chondrin  is  the  result.  This  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in 
hot  water,  although,  on  cooling,  it  gelatinizes.  In  contrast  to  gel- 
atin, chondrin  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  This  precipitate  does 
not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  this  acid  but  disappears  in  an  excess 
of  certain  mineral  acids. 


6.  BONK 

{a)  Structure  of  Bone. — Bone  nearly  always  develops  from  a 
connective-tissue  foundation,  even  where  it  occurs  in  places  formerly 
occupied  by  cartilage. 

The  inorganic  substance  of  bone  is  deposited  in  or  between  the 
fibers  of  connective  tissue,  while  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  trans- 
formed into  bone-cells. 

As  in  connective  tissue,  so  also  in  bone,  the  ground-substance 
is  fibrous.  Between  the  fibers  remain  uncalcified  cells,  bone-cells, 
each  of  which  rests  in  a  cavity  of  the  matrix — lacuna. 

Primarily,  bone  consists  of  a  single  thin  lamella,  its  later  com- 
plicated structure  being  produced  by  the  formation  of  new  lamellae 
in  apposition  to  the  first.  During  its  development  the  bone  becomes 
vascularized,  and  the  vessels  are  inclosed  in  especially  formed  canals 
known  as  vascular  or  Haversian  canals. 

The  bone-cells  have  processes  that  probably  anastomose,  and 
that  lie  in  special  canals  known  as  bone  canaliculi.  Whether,  in 
man,  all  the  processes  of  bone-cells  anastomose  is  still  an  open 
question. 

The  appearance  presented  by  a  transverse  section  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone  is  as  follows  :  In  the  center  is  a  large  marrow  cavity, 
and  at  the  periphery  the  bone  is  covered  by  a  dense  connective- 
tissue  membrane,  the  periosteum.  In  the  new-born  and  in  young  in- 
dividuals the  periosteum  is  composed  of  three  layers — an  outer  layer, 
consisting  mainly  of  rather  coarse,  white  fibrous-tissue  bundles  that 
blend  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  ;  a  middle  fibro-elastic 
layer,  in  which  the  elastic  tissue  greatly  predominates  ;  and  an  inner 
layer,  the  osteogenetic  layer,  vascular  and  rich  in  cellular  elements, 
containing  only  a  few  smaller  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  In 
the  adult  the  osteogenetic  layer  has  practically  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  cells  of  the  layer,  while 
the  fibro-elastic  layer  is  correspondingly  thicker  (Schulz,  96).  A 
large  number  of  Haversian  canals  containing  blood-vessels,  seen 
mostly  in  transverse  section,  are  found  in  compact  bone-substance. 
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LameUse  of  bone  are  plainly  visible  throughout  the  groiind-siil>- 
stance,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following  general  systems ; 

First,  there  is  a  set  of  bone  lamellae  running  parallel  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  bone,  while  another  set  is  similarly  arranged 
around  the  marrow  cavity.  These  are  the  so-called  fundammtat, 
or  outer  and  inner  circumferential  lameU<E  {known  also  as  fieriosteal 
and  niarrcnv  lamellsi).  Around  the  Haversian  canals  are  the  con- 
centrically arranged  lamellse,  forming  systems  of  Haversian  or  con- 
centric lamelliE.  Besides  the  systems  already  mentioned,  there  are 
found  interstitial  ox  ground  lamella  wedged  in  between  the  Haversian 


Kigi.  77  and  78. — lirniellie  seen  from  the  surface; 
X  460  (after  T,  Ebnci  75). 
;    .-,   bone-corpiiwlc!  with  bone-Cell^i ;    ./,   bone 
ctoilicuU. 


fttff  IwttclliC.     Some  authors  group  the  inter- 
„^^^  ^^__  ^»te«»  of  fundamental  laniellx. 
1,^  f>rt:«»w«  thv-  Kiniella;  are  found  spaces  known  as 
These  are  present  in  all  the 
■ililc  that  all  the  lacunae  are  in 
^  iih  each  other  by  means  of  fine 
.  .  ■  ■  ,!i,mieter).    It  can  be  dcmon- 
■  , .  'i.t-  of  a  single  lamellar  sy.s- 
-    ■;^v-1.but  also  with  those  of 
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adjacent  systems.  In  the  tamellfe  adjoining  the  periosteum  and  mar- 
row cavity  the  canaHculi  end  respectively  in  the  subperiosteal  tissue 
and  in  the  marrow  cavity.     The  canaliculi  of  the  Haversian  lamellx 

empty  into  the  Haversian  canals. 


;^;^"_.-;"; 


^-  .' 


The  lamellae  of  bone  are  composed  of  fine  white  fibrous-tissue 
fibrils,  embedded  in  a  ground-substance,  in  which  they  are  arranged 
in  layers,  superimposed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fibrils  in  the  several 
layers  cross  at  about  a  right  angle,  forming  an  angle  of  45°  with 
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the  long  axis  of  the  Haversian  canal.  It  is  as  yet  undecided 
whether  the  mineral  salts  (phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sodium 
chlorid,  ma^^nesium  salts,  etc.)  are  deposited  in  the  ground-substance 
(v,  Ebner)  or  in  the  fibrill£e(K6lliker).  The  lacuna:  (ij/tto  31  /* 
long,  6  /i  to  1 5  /(  wide,  and  4  /i  to  9  /i  thick)  have,  in  common  with  the 
canaliculi,  walls  which  present  a  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of 
strong  acids  than  the  rest  of  the  solid  bone-substance.  In  each 
lacuna  there  is  found  a  bone-cell,  the  nucleated  body  of  which 
practically  fills  the  lacuna,  while  its  processes  extend  out  into  the 
canaliculi. 

The  Haversian  canals  contain  blood-vessels,  either  an  artery  or 
a  vein  or  botli.  Ik-tween  the  vessels  and  the  walls  of  the  canals 
are  perivascular  spaces  bounded  by  endothelial  cells,  resting  on  the 
adventitious  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the  sides  of  the  canals.  Into 
these  spaces  empty  the  canaliculi  of  the  Haversian  system.  Lymph- 
spaces  beneath  the  periosteum  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  marrow 


Havenlm  canal 


Fig.  80.— I'ottion  of 


cavity  communicate  directly  with  the  canaliculi  of  the  circumferen- 
tial systcm-s. 

All  thi;  lacuna;  and  canaliculi  should  be  thought  of  as  filled  by 
lymph  plasma  which  circulates  throughout,  bathing  the  bone-cells 
and  their  processes.  The  formed  elements  ()f  the  lymph  are  prob- 
ably too  large  to  force  their  way  through  the  very  small  canaliculi. 
The  plasma  current  ])robably  flows  from  the  periosteal  and  marrow 
regions  toward  the  Haversian  canals. 

IJetween  the  lamelLe  arc  bundles  of  fibers  (.some  of  which  are 
calcified),  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  heating  the  bone,  or  in  de- 
calcified preparations  on  stiining  by  certain  niethod.s.  These  arc  the 
so-called  _/?^rj  of  Sbarpcy  :  in  the  adult  they  contain  cla.stic  fibers. 

In  the  circumferential  lamella-  are  found  canals,  not  surroiuidcd 
by  concentric  lameihe,  which  convey  blood-vessels  from  the  perins- 
teum  to  the  Haversian  canals.     These  are  called  Volkmaim' s  canals. 

The  structure  of  bonc-niarrow  will  be  discussed  with  the  blood- 
forming  organs. 
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(/')  Development  of  Bone. — Nearly  ail  the  bones  of  the  adult 
body  arc,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  embryonic  life,  preformed  in  embry- 
onic cartilage.  As  development  proceeds,  this  embryonic  cartilage 
assumes  the  character  of  hyaline  cartilage,  its  cells  becoming  vesic- 
ular, and  probably  disappearing.  In  the  matrix,  however,  there 
are  formed  spaces  that  are  soon  occupied  by  cells  and  vessels  which 
grow  in  from  a  fibrous -tissue  membrane  (the  future  periosteum)  sur- 
rounding the  cartilage  fundaments  of  the  bones.  These  cells  deposit 
a  bone  matrix  in  the  cartilage  spaces.  Bone  developed  in  this  man- 
ner is  known  as  ffuiochondral  or  intracaitiiaginous  bone,  In  certain 
bones — namely,  those  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  the  face — there  is  no  preformation  in  cartilage,  these  bones 
being  developed  from  a  connective -tissue  foundation.  They  are 
known  as  intramembraiious  bones.  As  will  become  evident  upon 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  formation  of  fibrous-tissue 
bone  (^intramembranous)  is  not  confined  to  bones  not  preformed  in 
cartilage.  In  bones  preformed  in  cartilage,  fibrous-tissue  bone  de- 
velops from  the  connective-tissue  membrane  surrounding  the  carti- 
lage fundaments,  the  two  types  of  bone- development  going  on  simul- 
taneously in  such  bones.  Attention  may  further  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  endochondral  bone  is  absorbed,  so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  all  adult  bone,  even  that  preformed  in  cartilage, 
is  developed  from  a  fiaundation  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  two  modes 
of  ossification — endochondral  or  intracartilaginous  and  intramcm- 
branous — even  though  appearing  simultaneously  in  the  majority  of 
bones,  will,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  be  discussed  separately. 

I .  Endochondral  Bone-development. — ^The  cartilage  that  forms 
the  fundaments  of  the  bones  preformed  in  cartilage  has  at  first  the 
appearance  of  embryonic  cartilage,  consisting  largely  of  cells  with 
a  small  amount  of  intercellular  matrix.  These  fundaments  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrocellular  membrane — the  perichondrium.  Ossifi- 
cation is  initiated  by  certain  structural  changes  in  the  embryonic 
cartilage,  in  one  or  several  circumscribed  areas,  known  as  centers  of 
ossification.  In  the  long  bones  a  center  of  ossification  appears  in  the 
middle  of  the  future  diaphysis.  In  this  region  the  intercellular 
matrix  increases  in  amount  and  the  cells  in  size  ;  thus  the  embry- 
onic cartilage  assumes  the  character  of  hyaline  cartilage.  This  is 
followed  by  a  further  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cartilage-cells,  at 
the  expense  of  the  thinner  partitions  of  matrix  separating  neighbor- 
ing cells,  while  at  the  same  time  lime  granules  are  deposited  in  the 
matrix  remaining.  During  this  stage  the  cells  appear  first  vesicu- 
lar, distending  their  capsules,  then  shrunken,  only  partly  filling  the 
enlarged  lacuna.  They  stain  less  deeply,  and  their  nuclei  show 
degenerative  changes.  The  center  of  ossification,  in  the  middle  of 
which  these  changes  are  most  pronounced,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone 
in  which  these  structural  changes  a  re  not  so  far  advanced  and  which 
has  the  appearance  at  its  periphery  of  hyaline  cartilage. 

Simultaneously  with  these  changes  in  the  cartilage,  a  thin  layer 
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of  bone  is  deposited  by  tlie  perichoiidrium  (in  a  manner  to  be 
described  under  the  head  of  intra  membranous  bone- development) 
and  the  perichondrium  becomes  the  periosteum.  This  in  the  mean- 
time has  differentiated  into  two  layers — an  outer,  consisting  largely 
of  fibrous  tissue  with  few  cellular  elements,  and  an  inner,  the 
osteogenclic  layer,  vascular  and  rich  in  cellular  elements  and  con- 
taining few  fibrous-tissue  fibers. 

Ossification  in   the  cartilage  begins  after  the   above-described 


Fig.  8l. — IjHigitudinal  section  through  a  long  hone  (plinlHiu)  of  a  liiard  embrfo..! 
The  primary  bone  Umella  urjgiuating  iiom  tlir  pFUu^tciim  is  bioken  through  by  [he  peci^l 
DSteBl  bud.  Connected  with  tlic  bud  is  n  pcnosleal  blood-ves^l  containing  red  blood-  1 
corpiucle.s, 

structural  changes  have  taken  place  at  the  center  of  ossifica-  I 
tion.  Its  commencement  is  marked  by  a  growing  into  the  cartilage  j 
of  one  or  several  buds  or  tufts  of  tissue  derived  principally  froni'  ^ 
the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum.  As  the  periosteal  buds  i 
grow  into  the  cartilage,  some  of  the  septa  of  matrix  separating  the  ' 
altered  cartilage -eel  Is  disappear,  and  the  cells  become  free  and 
probably  degenerate.    In  this  way  the  cartilage  at  the  center  of  ossi- 
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fication  becomes  hollowed  out,  and  there  are  formed  irregular  anas- 
tomosing spaces,  primary  uiarroLO  spaces,  separated  by  partitions  or 
IrabcculoE  of  calcified  cartilage  matrix.  Into  these  primary  mar- 
row spaces  grow  the  periosteal  buds,  consisting  of  small  blood- 
vessels, cells,  and  some  few  connective -tissue  fibers,  forming  embry- 
onic marrow  tissue.     Some  of  the  cells  which  have  thus  grown  into 


the  primary  marrow  spaces  arrange  themselves  in  layers  on  the 
trabecule  of  calcified  matrix,  which  they  envelop  with  a  layer  of 
osseous  matrix  formed  by  them.  The  cells  thus  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  osseous  tissue  are  known  as  ostepblnsts. 

Ossification  proceeds  from  tJie  center  of  ossification  toward  the 


extremities  of  the  diaphysis  (in  a  long  bone),  and  is  always  preceded, 
as  at   the  center    of    ossification,    by  the   characteristic  structural 
changes  above  described.     Beginning  at  the  center  of  ossification  and 
proceeding  toward  either  extremity  ol'the  diaphysis,  the  enlarged  and 
vesicular  cartilage- cells  will  be  obsei'ved  to  be  arranged  in  quite  reg- 
ular columns,  separated  by  septa  or  tra- 
becule of  calcified  cartilage  matrix.    The 
cells  thus  arranged  in  columns  show  tlie 
degenerative   changes  above   described. 
They  are   shrunken  and  flattened,  and 
their  nuclei,  when  seen,  stain  less  deeply 
than  the  nuclei  of  normal  cartilage-cells. 
Beyond  this  zone  of  columns  of  altered 
cartilage-cells  are  found  smaller  or  larger 
groups  of    less    changed  cartilage -eel  Is, 
and  beyoTid  this  zone,  hyaline  cartilage. 
The   arrangement  of  the    cartilage- 
ceils  in  the  columns  above  mentioned  is, 
according  to  Schiefferdecker.  mainly  due 
to  two  factors  —  the   current  of  lymph 
plasma  which  flows  from  the  center  of 
ossification  toward  the  two  extremities  of 
the  cartilage  fundament,  and  the  mutual 
pressure  exerted  by  the  groups  of  carti- 
lage-cells in  their  growth  and  prolifera- 
tion.   Ossification  proceeds  from  the  ci 
tcr  of  the  diaphysis  toward  its  two  ex-  i 
tremities  by  a  growth  of  osteoblasts  and  1 
small  vessels  into  the  columns  of  carti-  J 
lage-cells.     Here,  also,  these  degenerate,  1 
leaving  in  their  stead  irregular,  oblong, 
anastomosing  spaces,  separated  by  septa  I 
and  trabeculse  of  calcified  cartilage  i 
trix   on  which   the  osteoblasts   arrange  | 
themselves  in    layers,   and    which    they  j 
envelop  in  osseous  tissue.     In  a  longi-  I 
tudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  preformed  i 
in  cartilage,  the  various   steps  of  endo-  I 
chondral  bone-development  may.  there-  i 
fore,  be  obser\-ed  by  viewing  the  prepa- 
ration from  cither  end  to  the  center  of  the   I 
diaphysis,  as  may  be  seen  in  figures  82, 
S3.     The  former  represents  the  appear- 
ance as  seen  under  low  magnification,  the  latter  a  small  portion  of 
such  a  section  from  the  area  of  ossification,  more  highly  magnified. 
Adjoining   the   primarj'  marrow  spaces  is  ve-sicular   cartildgc 
and  columns  and  groups  of  cartilage-cells  and  finally  hyaline  car- 
tilage. 


linn  thiDugh  ares  of  iMuticn 
{nna  lung  bone  of  liutiuui 
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In  the  upper  portion  of  figure  83  is  observed  a  zone  composed 
of  groups  of  cartilage-cells,  adjoining  this  a  zone  composed  of 
columns  ofvesicular  and  shrunken  cartilage-cells,  the  nuclei  of  which 
are  indistinctly  seen.  These  columns  are  separated  by  septa  and 
trabecule  of  calcified  matrix.  This  zone  is  followed  by  one  in 
which  the  cartilage-celU  have  disappeared,  leaving  spaces  into 
which  the  osteoblasts  and  small  blood-vessels  have  grown.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  figure,  the  osteoblasts  arc  arranged  in  a  layer  on 
the  trabecule  of  calcified  cartilage,  some  of  which  are  enveloped 
in  a  layer  of  osseous  matrix,  less  deeply  shaded  than  the  darker  car- 
tilage remnants. 

As  the  development  of  endochondral  bone  proceeds  from  the 
center  of  ossification  toward  the  extremities  of  the  diaphysis  in  the 
manner  described,  the  primary  marrow  spaces  at  tlie  center  of  ossi- 
fication are  enlarged,  a  result  of  an  absorption  of  many  of  the  smaller 
osseous  trabecule  and  the  remnants  of  calcified  cartilage  matrix 
enclosed  by  them.  In  this  process  are  concerned  certain  large 
and,  for  the  most  part,  polynuclear  cells,  which  are  differentiated 
from  the  embryonic  marrow.  These  are  the  osteoclasts  (bone  break- 
ers) of  Kolliker  (73).  They  are  43  /^  to  91  /j  long  and  30 /i  to  40/1 
broad,  and  have  the  funcdon  of  absorbing  the  bone.  The  spaces 
which  they  hollow  out  during  the  beginning  of  the  process  appear 
as  small  cavities  or  indentations,  containing  osteoclasts  either  single 
or  in  groups,  and  are  known  as  Hmvship's  lacuim.  All  bone 
absorption  goes  hand  in  hand  with  their  appearance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  osseous  trabecule  not  absorbed  become  thickened  by  a 
deposition  of  new  layers  of  osseous  tissue  (by  osteoblasts),  during 
which  process  some  of  the  osteoblasts  are  enclosed  in  the  newly 
formed  bone  and  are  thus  converted  into  bone-cells.  In  this  way 
there  is-formed  at  the  center  of  ossification  a  primary  or  embryonic 
spongy  or  cancellous  \>a\\^,su^xo\m£Yn^  secondary  marro^v spaces  or 
Hai'i-rsian  spaces,  filled  with  embryonic  marrow.  Thb  process  of 
the  formation  of  embryonic  cancellous  bone  follows  the  primary 
ossification  from  the  center  of  ossification  toward  the  extremities  of 
the  diaphysis.  It  should  be  further  stated,  that  long  before  the 
developing  bone  has  attained  its  full  size — indeed,  before  the  end  of 
embryonic  life — the  embryonic  cancellous  bone  is  also  absorbed 
through  tlie  agency  of  osteoclasts.  The  Haversian  .spaces  are  thus 
converted  into  one  large  cavity,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  future 
marrow  cavity  of  the  shaft  of  the  fully  developed  bone.  The 
absorption  of  the  embryonic  cancellous  bone  begins  at  the  center 
of  ossification  and  extends  toward  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis. 

Some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  bone  develop- 
ment at  the  center  of  ossification  of  the  diaphysis,  centers  of 
ossification  appear  in  the  epiphyses,  the  manner  of  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  being  here  the  same  as  in  the  diaphysis.  Several 
perio.steal  buds  grow  into  each  center  of  ossification,  filling  the 
irregular  spaces  formed  by   the    breaking   down    of  the   degener- 
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/ilr<l  (. n 111. i*:r  cells.  Ostei^blasts  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the 
li'iK«inl.r  m1  vailila^c  thus  formed,  which  they  envelop  in  osseous 
h.;stu  As  dcvvlupuK'nt  prcKceds,  the  primary  osseous  tissue  is 
(«.ii\ri It'll  mlv>  vuil>rvv>nic  cancellous  bone  as  above  described. 

In  I  Ik  development  ot'  the  epiphyses,  as  in  the  development  of 
IIh  sm.illei  iiiej^uiar  bones,  the  formation  of  bone  proceeds  from 
Uk  Miilei  oi  venleis  of  ossification  in  all  directions,  and  not  only 
ill  I  ilue<  h»»n  paiallel  to  the  lon^  axis  of  the  bone  as  described  for 
|)ii  «U.i|»liy.»s  1  lie  epiphyses  ^ro\\\  therefore,  in  thickness  as  well 
!».,  1)1  liM-;ili.  I»\  ciKU>clK>ni.lral  bone-development. 

I  Im  u  leniam.s  Ivtwwn  the  ossev>us  tissue  developed  in  the  dia- 
|i)i^  ii  4  uiil  ihai  in  the  e[>iphyses,  at  each  end  of  the  diaphysis,  a  zone 
el  liN.Uiiu  wiiula;.;e  Ml  which  «.>ssification  is  for  a  long  time  delayed  ; 
lilt  *  I .  iMp(  iniii  iIk  lon^iUulinal  growth  vi  the  bone.  These  layers  of 
'  MUl.t^H  vi»naiuae  the  epiphyseal  cartilages.  Here  the  periosteum 
(|.  Ml  htiniliiuin)  IN  ihKkeiK\l  and  forms  a  raised  ring  around  the 
^  nitl.i.  V  \  .  ii  pvneluites  M»me  distance  into  the  substance  of  the 
i,iiiili.i.  i\\K  laiUi  is  vv»ne.s[KMKhn^ly  indented.  (Fig.  82.)  The  im- 
|.i,  .  .»..n  iliu.  iwinKil  a[»fvaiN  m  a  U>n;^itu<.linal  section  of  the  bone 

.1  n\  nhUnUUioii.  I  he  <>.w//c  (//.vAf  4;rc'ttv  {cHcoche  d  *  ossificoHofi  ^ 
I;  niNM  ».  yx^i).  I  hal  |K»iti<»n  of  the  ivrichondrium  filling  the  latter 
I .  .  ill.  J  ilu  .\\\,//i.t/tr/i  ffii'xi  The  relation  of  the  elements  of  the 
|.  t  M  ti'uiliiuni  iv  the  Vitil»laj;»e  in  the  regii>n  of  the  groove  just 
«i,  ..  III.'  \\  ».  iM  V  \HvnKl\  miimate  one.  Ix>th  tissues,  perichondrium 
ml  I  II  ul  Is  V  .  n>v  iv:»»>v:  n>iv»  each  other  almost  imperceptibly.     It  is 

,     .  M  ,  illx    M  ^ »  |.iv  vl  iIkoin  that  >iv>  lon^  as  the  longitudinal  growth 

I   III      t...iw     |ni.«.i«.  IK  v\  Cxtittla^^e  is  Ci>nstantly  formed  at  these 

, I     1.^    (Ill    j.,  i.v  hvMuhnnu       In  the   further  production  of  bone 

ill.      I.   >nIn     Jv\\l*'|H\l    va»t»la^.:e    passes    through  the   preliminary 

I,  M.         II  .  (       nv   hvK»»v    thv'  actual  ci>mmencement  of  ossification 

,1    J..    .   iliiou  ;1»    ihc    ^lai;es   of  vesicular   cartilage  and  the 

i..,Mi  .».  .11  .1    >     Ivimn.  oi   vailila^^e-cells.  in  place  of  which,  later,  the 

.  J     .1.!.  I      lilt  |»iinMi\   iuanv»\\  cavities  develop. 

1,^  ill,  .Km  U.|»nK  Ml  v»(  itcw  cartilage  elements  from  the  cncoche 
ih  I  11  iiMvlniil  ;u»\\ih  o(  the  biMK'  is  made  possible;  at  the  same 
I,,,,      Ih  .  ^    )...ii».«ii.  ol   the  cattilai^e  thus  used  up  in  the  process  of 

.     ,11    ill. II    III    unnuvliateU    icplaceil.      (I'ig.  <^4) 

I  I,     I  .11  .win     KiK  I  summaiA'  of  the  .several  .stages  of  endochon- 

I,  .1  I.  Ml.    .1*  \.  1»«|M»K  III  uKi\   U'  o{  .service  to  the  student  : 

,      III      vinK»N.«nK     cartilat;e    develops    into  hyaline   cartilage, 

I,       1. 1. .Ill        \\    ll»v     v^nKl^ot    vvssitKMtlon. 

Ill     ,  uhli.s   vJU  cnlan^e  and  become  vesicular.      In    the 

I,  ,j.i,^    .      .1    L.ii.    hvuiv^   ^nch   cells  are   arranged   in  (juite   regular 

I »jul*    m  \\w  vpiphNses  and  irregular  bones  this  arrangc- 

Hi   Mi  .     n  .1     •  •    i)»|»aunt 

J  V  ,\  III,  iiiv'ii  v«l  the  matrix  ensues  ;  the  cartilage-cells  di.sap- 
.     M  »  I  .     ii   4  lU  ^  ,   pi  una  IN   UKu  row  .spaces  develop. 

I     iM,.».M>ili  v.l   p^iK»^levd  buds.      The  osteoblasts  are  arranged 
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in  layers  on  the  trabeculse  of  calcified  cartilage,  which  they  envelop 
with  osseous  tissue. 

5.  Osteoclasts  cause  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  smaller 
osseous  trabecule ;  others  become  thickened  by  a  deposition  of 
new  layers  of  osseous  tissue.  Osteoblasts  are  enclosed  in  bone- 
tissue  and  become  bone-cells.  In  this  way  there  is  formed  embry- 
onic cancellous  bone,  boundihg  Haversian  spacirs  inclosing  embry- 
onic marrow, 

6.  In  the  diaphysis,  the  greater  portion  of  the  embryonic  can- 
cellous bone  is  also  absorbed  (by  osteoclasts) ;  the  Haversian  spaces 
unite  to  form  a  part  of  the  marrow  space  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

2.  Intramembranous  Bone.^This,  the  simpler  type  of  ossifi- 
cation, occurs  in  bone  developed  from  a  connective- tissue  founda- 
tion, and    is   exemplified   in    the    formation    of  the   bones   of  the 


cranial  vault  and  the  greater  number  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and 
also  in  bone  developed  from  the  periosteum  (perichondrium)  sur- 
rounding the  cartilage  fundaments  of  endochondral  bone.  All 
fibrous-tissue  bone  is  developed  in  the  same  way. 

The  intramembranous  bone-development  begins  by  an  approxi- 
mation and  more  regular  arrangement  of  the  osteoblasts  of  the 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  about  small  fibrous-tissue 
bundles.  The  osteoblasts  then  become  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  osseous  tissue  which  envelops  the  fibrous- tissue  bundles. 
In  this  way  a  spongy  bone  with  large  meshes  is  formed,  consisting 
of  irregular  osseous  trabeculje,  surrounding  primary  marrow  spaces. 
These  latter  are  filled  by  embryonic  marrow  and  blood-vessels  de- 
veloped from  the  tissue  elements  of  the  periosteum  not  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  bone. 
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Intramembranous  bone  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  thin  lamella 

of  bone,  which  increases  in  size  and  thickness  by  the  formation  of 
trabecula;  about  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  that  previously  formed 
and  in  the  manner  above  described.  A  layer  of  intramembranou.s 
bone  thus  surrounds  the  endochondral  bone  in  bones  preformed  in 
hyaline  cartilage.  The  two  modes  of  o.ssification  may,  therefore, 
be  observed  in  either  a  cross  or  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  develop- 
ing bone  preformed  in  hyaline  cartilage.  In  such  preparations 
the  endochondral  bone  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  intra- 


Fig.  85. — Seclion  ihrough  the  lower  jaw  of  nn  embryo  sheep  (tipcalcified  with  picriftl 
acid) ;  v  300.     At  u  and  initiiedislel)'  below  ore  teea  iht  libers  iif  a  |irimiuvc  marrow  J 
cavity  lying  dose  logelher  aud  Biigsged  in  Ihe  fonnatiiin  of  the  ground -substance  of  the 
bone,  while  the  cells  of  the  marrow  cavity,  with  tlieir  processes,  anaiigc  Ihemselves  on 
either  aide  of  tlie  newly  foimed  lamella  and  functionate  a^  osteoblasts, 

membranous  bone  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  remnants  of  calcified 
cartilage  matrix  may  be  observed  in  the  osseous  trabeculje  of  the 
former.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  osseous  trabecule  de- 
velop about  the  calcified  cartilage  matrix  remaining  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  cartilage -cells.  In  figure  86,  wliich  shows  a 
cross-section  of  a  bone  from  the  leg  of  a  human  embryo,  these  facts 
are  clearly  shown.  A  study  of  this  figure  shows  the  endochondral 
bone,   with   the   remnants  of  the   cartilage   matrix  (shaded  more 
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deeply)  inclosed  in  osseous  tissue,  making  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  section  and  surrounded  by  the  intramembranous  bone. 

In  figure  87,  more  highly  magnified,  tlie  relations  of  endochon- 
dral to  intramembranous  bone  and  the  details  of  tlieir  mode  of 
development  are  shown  ;  also  the  structure  of  the  periosteum. 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  section,  soon  after  the  formation 
of  the  endochondral  bnne,  this  is  again  absorbed  ;  the  process  of 
endochondral  bone-formadon  and  absorption  extending  from  the 
center  of  ossification  toward  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis.  Before  the 
absorption  of  the  endochondral  bone,  the  intramembranous  bone 
has  attained  an  appreciable  thickness  and  surrounds  the  marrow 
cavity  formed  on  the  absorption  of  the  endochondral  bone.    Before, 


however,  the  marrow  cavity  can  attain  its  full  dimensions,  much  of 
the  intramembranous  bone  must  also  undergo  absoqjtiun.  While 
intramembranous  bone  is  being  developed  from  the  periosteum  and 
thus  added  to  the  outer  surface  of  that  already  formed,  osteoclasts 
are  constantly  engaged  in  its  removal  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intramembranous  bone.  The  marrow  cavity  is  thus  enlarged,  the 
process  continuing  until  the  shaft  attains  its  full  sine. 

The  compact  bone  of  the  shaft  i.s  developed  from  the  primary 
spongy  intramembranous  bone  after  the  following  manner:  The 
primary  marrow  spaces  are  enlarged  by  an  absorption,  through  the 
agency  of  osteoclasts,  of  many  of  the  smaller  trabecular  of  ossc- 
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ous  tissue  and  by  a  partial  absorption  of  the  larger  ones,  the 
primary  marrow  spaces  thus  becoming  sccondarj' marrow  spaces,  or 
Haversian  spaces.  The  osteoblasts  now  arrange  themselves  in  layers 


Fig.  87.— From  « crora-seclion  of  n  -Inr    :      ■  ■  1  ;-.■      ]■■  ;1, 

port  of  the  figure  is  endochundcHl  boiie  runiislJiMi  (ihi^  ljl:ii.k  m!'\>  iir<f  ilir  ii-ni^iii]; 
cutiliginoiu  malriiE) ;  in  the  upper  ponion  a  bone  developed  fiom  the  peiiosteuu 


about  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  spaces  and  deposit  lamella  after 
lamella  of  bone  matrix,  concentrically  arranged,  until  the  large 
Haversian  spaces  have  been  reductid  to  Haversian  canals.     During 
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this  process  many  of  the  osteoblasts  become  inclosed  in  bone 
matrix,  forming  bone-cells  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Haversian 
spaces  remain  as  the  vessels  found  in  the  Haversian  canals.  The 
spongy  intramembranous  bone  not  absorbed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  formation  of  the  system  of  concentric  lamellie,  remains 
between  the  concentric  systems  as  interstitial  lamella;.  The  circum- 
ferential lamella;  are  those  last  formed  by  the  periosteum.  Calcifica- 
ation  of  the  osseous  matrix  takes  place  after  its  formation  by  the 
osteoblasts. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  may  be  seen  that  tlie  shafts  of 
the  long  bones  and  bones  not  preformed  in  cartilage  develop  by  the 
process  of  intramembranous  bone- formation,  while  the  cancellous 
bone  in  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis  and  in  the  epiphyses  is  endochon- 
dral bone.  Further,  that  long  bones  grow  in  length  by  endo- 
chondral bone- development,  and  in  thickness  by  the  formation  of 
intramembranous  bone.  In  the  development  of  the  smaller  irreg- 
ular bones,  both  processes  may  be  engaged  ;  the  resulting  bone  can 
not,  however,  be  so  clearly  defined. 


TECHNIC 

133.  One  of  the  methods  for  examining  connective -tissue  cells  and 
fibeni  is  that  recommended  by  Ranvier  (  89)  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  The  skin 
of  a  recently  killed  dog  or  rabbit  is  carefully  raised,  and  a  o.ift,  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  injected  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe.  The  result  is  an  edematous  swelling  in  which  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  and  fibers  (the  latter  somewhat  stretched)  come  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  fixing  fluid  and  are  consequemly  preserved  in  their 
original  condition.  In  about  three -quarters  of  an  hour  the  whole  eleva- 
tion should  he  cut  out  ( it  will  not  now  collapse )  and  small  fragments 
placed  upon  a  slide  and  carefully  lea.sed.  Isolated  connective-1  issue  cells 
with  processes  of  different  shapes,  having  the  most  varied  relations  to 
those  from  adjacent  cells,  are  seen.  The  fibers  themselves  either  consist 
of  several  fibrils,  or,  if  thicker,  are  often  surrounded  by  a  spirally  encir- 
cling fibril.  By  this  method  numerous  elastic  fibers  and  fat-cells  are  also 
brought  out.  If  a  drop  of  picrocamiin  be  added  to  such  a  teased  prepa- 
ration and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  houre  in  a  moist 
chamber,  and  formic  glycerin  (a  solution  of  i  part  formic  acid  in  100 
parts  glycerin  )  be  then  substituted  for  iwenly-four  hours,  the  following  in- 
structive picture  is  obtained  :  All  nuclei  are  colored  red,  the  white  fibrous 
connective -tissue  fibers  pink,  the  fibrils  encircling  the  latter  brownish- 
red,  and  the  elastic  fibers  canary  yellow.  The  peripheral  protoplasm 
of  the  fat -cells  is  particularly  well  presened,  a  condition  hardly  obtain- 
able by  any  other  method, 

134.  Connective  tissue  with  a  parallel  arrangement  of  its  fibers  is  best 
studied  in  tendon,  those  in  the  tails  of  rats  and  mice  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  If  one  of  the  distal  verlehrK  of  the  tail  Ijc 
loosened  and  pulled  away  from  its  neighbor,  the  attached  tendons  will 
become  separated  from  the  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  tail  and  appear  as 
thin  glistening  threads.     These  arc  easily  teased  on  a  slide  into  fibers  and 
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H^nls.     Such  preparations  are  also  useful  in  studying  the  action  of  reagents 

The  sulistanc  e  resembling  mucin  which  cements  the  fibrillae  together 
^'^  v\*luMo  in  lime-water  and  bar>'ta-water — a  circumstance  made  use  of 
<uul  UHAUumcnded  by  Rollet  (72,  II)  as  a  method  for  the  isolation  of 
\\»uiUH  tivotissuc  fibrils.  In  necrotic  tissue  the  fibers  show  a  degenera- 
1UM\  \\\\o  lU»rils  (Ranvier,  89). 

It'roiuuHiive  tissue  be  heated  in  Ai-ater  or  dilute  acids  to  120°  C,  and 
Uvo  lluiil  thou  filtered,  a  solution  is  obtained  from  which  collagen  can  be 
pitH  ipitatod  by  means  of  alcohol.  This  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, 
<n\il  rlhrr.  but  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  when  dissolved  in  the  latter  and 
rvuOiMl,  1km Dmcs  tmnsformed  into  a  gelatinous  substance.  Unlike  mucin 
HiVil  i  hiJiulrin  this  substance  does  not  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
(UmI  luliuMal  acids.  Tannic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  will  cause  pre- 
\  IpHallou,  as  also  in  the  case  of  chondrin,  but  not  with  mucin  (vid.  also 
lb»ppc  Scylcr). 

I3J,  Mlnstic  tissue  may  be  obtained  by  treating  connective  tissue 
with  pi»taH.siinu  hydrate  solution,  and  if  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  be  treated 
liM  xoiur  lime  with  this  reagent,  very  small  elastic  fibers  can  be  obtained. 
Hv  ihH  means  the  connective-tissue  fibers  are  dissolved,  but  not  the  elastic 
H|ici»i.      Partii  ularly  coarse  fibers  are  found  in  the  ligamenta  subflava. 

136.  According  to  Kiihne,  connective  and  elastic  tissues  are  differ- 
m\\\\  allW  UmI  by  trypsin  dis^stion — /.  ^.,  alkaline  glycerin-pancreas 
i^slhhl  al  ,15°  C-. — white  fibrous  connective  tissue  being  resolved  into 
MImiU,  while  elastic  tissue  is  entirely  dissolved. 

137.  Elastic  fibers  remain  unchanged  in  acetic  acid,  and  even  when 
|mi||(m1|  ih  a  JO'/  solution  they  only  become  slightly  brittle.  They  are, 
luiwcvci ,  rapidly  destroyed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  although 
In  i\  M»'/r  solulion  at  ordinary  temperature  no  change  is  seen.  In  a  50^ 
•iMliilioh  I  he  lilicr  is  dissolved  in  seven  days,  and  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
liiih  IM  iNvo  days.  The  inner  substance  of  the  fiber  is  first  attacked,  then 
III!  iiuMnliiam*.  lo  demonstrate  this  membrane,  the  fibers  are  boiled 
hist  i.il  limes  in  ( oncentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  whole  then 
|Miiiiitt  ini»»  M)l(l  water.  Occasionally,  a  longitudinal  striation  of  the 
Mil  Milu.Hir  I'l  M'cn,  indicating  a  fibrillar  structure.  Concentrated  solutions 
III  |tiii.i  ..mill  hsdralc  disintegrate  the  fibers  in  a  few  days  ;  weak  solutions, 
iiMiK  .ln>\l\.  A  I '/.  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  recjuires  months  to 
|.hiiliitr  llii-  rlfcc  t  ;  a  2"/  solution,  one  month;  a  5^,  three  days;  a 
iM  ,  .  iinr  d.iv  ;  ami  jo'/  to  40'/  ,  only  a  few  hours.  A  weak  solution 
III  |Mii.i..mm  h\diate,  even  when  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  does  not 
iIi...iIm  I  j.i-ilh  liluMs,  uor  does  it  cause  them  to  become  brittle.  If,  how- 
I  s»  1,  \\u  \  Im-  JMiiled  in  a  5'/  or  10'/  solution  of  j)Otassium  hydrate,  the 
lilt  mi'mm  I  nl  llie  lihers  will  be  isolated.  A  cold  20*/.  solution  has  the 
...HIM    t  lU  .  I   III  om-  or  two  (lays.      Pepsin  induces  a  disintegration  of  the 

,  ,iMh  Ml  .  Ml   III.-  hlui,  leasing  ihe  membranes  intact  (  K.  P.  Mall). 

I  jM  Orii^lii.  ifioirei  ily  applied,  colors  elitstic  fibers  a  dark  brown, 
.(Mil  •.III  l'«  ii'^il  lo  ilemonsirate  them  in  sections  ( Unna,  91).  The 
..mImIImii  I'  iiiiili-  .1-.  lollows:  -,'^  gm.  of  orcein  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c. 
,,._  .  .iI.mK.iI  «iml  s  <  «•  distilled  water.  This  is  then  diluted  one-half 
1.^  .mMiii,  I  .oliiiiou  <  omposed  of  o.  i  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  20  c.c. 
,!•;  ,  .iI.mIi.iI,  .Mill  s  <  *■  distilled  water.  The  sections  are  stained 
Iki    h\tiiu   loin    liom-^  and   differentiated    in  acid  alcohol    for   about   a 
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minute.  Then  the  nuclei  may  be  stained  either  witn  hematoxylin  or 
methylene-blue,  and  the  speLimens  carried  over  into  absolule  alcohol, 
next  into  xylol,  and  finally  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

139-  Trypsin  quickly  dissolves  elastic  fibers,  hut  not  tendon  and 
reticulated  tissue,  the  latter  remaining  unchanged  fordaj-s.  Putrefaction 
disintegrates  the  ligamentum  nuchse  in  a  few  days,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  fibers  suffering  first,  the  membranes  last. 

140.  To  demonstrate  the  inner  subslance  of  elastic  fibers  and  their 
merabtanes,  magenta  red  has  been  recommended  (a  small  granule  is 
added  to  50  c.c.  glycerin  and  50  c.c.  water).  By  this  method  the 
interna]  substance  is  colored  red  while  the  enveloping  sheath  remains 
colorless. 

141.  To  F.  P.  Mall  also  belongs  the  credit  for  a  few  data,  which  we 
insert,  as  to  the  different  reactions  which  various  Lonnettive -tissue  sub- 
stances show  when  treated  by  the  same  reagents. 

When  a  tendon  is  boiled  it  l)econies  shorter,  but  if  it  be  fixed  before 
boiling,  there  is  no  change.  Adenoid  reticulum  shrinks  when  boiled,  but 
after  a  short  lime  swells,  and  finally  dissolves.  Both  tendon  and  adenoid 
reticulum  shrink  at  70°  C  If,  however,  they  be  first  treated  with  a 
0.5^  solution  of  osmic  acid,  the  shrinkage  will  not  lake  place  until 
95°  C.  is  reached.  If  the  reticulum  or  the  tendon  has  become  shrunken 
through  heat,  they  are  easily  digested  with  pancreatin,  and  putrefy  very 
readily.  Tendon  fibers  do  not  become  swollen  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
either  concentrated  or  in  strengths  of  0.05^  or  less,  but  in  strengths 
of  o.$'/(  to  25^  they  swell,  and  if  placed  in  a  35^  solulion  they  will 
dissolve  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  also  swell  in  hydro<:hloric  acid  in 
strengths  of  0.1^  to  6%.  In  strengths  of  6^;.  to  2$'/,-  the  fillers  remain 
unchanged  for  some  time,  and  only  dissolve  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  this  acid.  Reticulated  tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  swells  in  a  3^ 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  but  remains  unchanged  in  strengths  of  ^fc  to 
10^  .  It  dissolves  in  twenty-fonr  hours  in  solutions  of  25%  and  over. 
After  treatment  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acid,  tendon  dissolves  more  rapidly 
on  boiling  than  does  reticular  tissue. 

Tendon  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  does  not 
dissolve  more  rapidly  than  elastic  tissue  ;  but  if  placed  in  an  artificial  solu- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  tendon  dissolves  first,  then  reticular  tissue,  and  finally 
elastic  fibers,  Pancreatin  affects  neither  tendon  nor  reticulated  tissue,  but 
if  boiled,  both  tissues  are  easily  digested  by  its  action.  If  taken  out  of 
the  body,  neither  tendon  nor  reticulum  will  become  affected  by  putre- 
faction. In  the  body,  however,  and  especially  at  high  temperatures 
(37°  C"),  both  tissues  are  decomposed  within  a  few  days. 

143.  Fresh  adipose  tissues  can  be  obtained  in  lobules  and  in  small 
groups  of  cells  from  the  mesenteries  of  small  animals.  As  a  rule,  the 
highly  refractive  fat  globule  hides  from  view  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm 
of  the  cell.  The  latter  structures  can  be  brought  out  by  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  this  forming  the  edematous  elevation 
previously  described  {?'/</.  T.  133).  Fresh  fat  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform,  especially  if  the  latter  be  heated.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  dissolve  fat.  The  stains  made  from  the  root  of  the  henna  plant  color 
fat  red  (the  color  disappearing  in  ethereal  oils).  Quinolin-blue,  dissolved 
in  dilute  alcohol,  stains  fat  a  dark  blue.  If  a  j,oft  potassium  hydrate 
solution    be    then   added,    everything    will    become   decolorized   except 
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'^r    MOM.   ::iL'orTant  rea^ient  for  demonstrating  adi]X)se  tissue  is 

.Mi     >     v.:\:'.ires  .      Small    pieces   of  adipose    tissue  are 

-     *L         O'::  !our-.v!tha  c.5',   to  i'«  osmic  acid  solution  ;  if 

.     :,    r^i'-.v  acid  '^e  jsed.  the  sj>eciniens  are  generally  im- 

^.iin.**.'.!*    jituLcr  ;»er.od.     llie  pieces  are  then  washed  with 

«.:o.i.vi   ••.L    c   'laLcil  d;rei.riy  into  alcohol  of  full  strength,  as 

.    «    :  t^  *».■ .  •.    rx*\  "»ecoiue  intensely  black  (  Fleniming,  89),  but 

.  ^  ..vv..>  :i  :>*.f!  id  1 11^  strength-     When  treated  in  this  way  the 

i^t   .   iiott    license  >tain  than  the  other  tissues,  which, 

V.  wv?.  ui*.  N^'^cd  10  HJiue  extent. 

i  -.-.N  xn- 1 1  ^oiected  to  osmic  acid  treatment  dissolves 

^  ..    «.    v\  A»i.  :Luuoi,  ether,  and  creosote,  with  difficulty  in 

^      ..     ci    ..   lil    II  ^hlorofomi.     Such  pre[>arations  are  l)est 

v'.oiOiMi    iiio  -urdrtin.      Fat  that  has  been  stained  with 

V     .o»    loi'oi  "^v  nascent  chlorin.     The  si)ecimens  are 

.     I,  .M».v>i    ti  \%iiich  cr>st;ils  of  potassium  chlorid  have 

.  .>.      ..'...,1.       ilxdiixhloric  acid  is  then  added  (to  1%)  and 

^   .      'v.».vA.      '    \Liver,  Si  '. 

.tv.  :     ..^  ^.n*!o\  'tvommended  Sudan  III  as  a  stain  for  fat. 

V    .  .  .  ».«i   n  iHo  ^»avs :   I  I  )  Kither  the  animals  are  fed 

-...A.    oi  M.UIIC  Jav>;,  in  which  case  all  the  fat  will  be 

.  "v.    '.iv;!  or  lixevl  picves  of  tissue  or  sections  are 

.-,.    V  .'.^  -.a.ii.Li^:;  Ml  list  l>e  done  in  media  that  do  not  dis- 

Xfiici  -^  :ii;id.      A  saturated  alcoholic  solution 

.  o»%«.-\i  lo  act  from  five  to  ten  minutes.     The 

k  ;:i  .iiioivl  and  mounted  in  glycerin.     The 

N.VI.UI  UNC  iHxn  very  satisfactory. 

i     ,    ■v>;^  .  .iri'U^e  are  examined  after  separating 

X     V.     ,'v  :i^  :hoin  in  inditferent  fluids.     Cartilage 

V,.        >i  v*t    oi'i-^tcrnum  or  scapula  of  a  frog  is 

^         ...  o.i       I  ari;cr  pieces  of  uncalcified  carti- 

•  ..  'K  cii:-\  ihin  >cctions  with  a  razor  moist - 

;  -uicJ  '/^e  niicros<.'ope  such  sections  show 

^.    »  -.-^  v.r.\<uUs  containing  cartilage-cells, 

»  .    ..   vi  -**.i  'n  the  process  of  cutting,  in  which 

k-iw  ^^•^'c^^*  sublimate  are  by  farthe  best  fix- 
^    ^  V     ..I  .i::e  Iv  calcifietl,  it  is  fixed  for  some 

«v  ^i,;;o '.  :»o  acts  as  a  decalcifying  agent. 
*^  ■  ^    *^^'"''   '^  causes  shrinkage  of  the 
\     V   NiKvincallv   colored  bv   certain 
»».i  uc  ikI  heuuitowlin  a  blue  stain. 

M   .cJW.n    methods,  systems   of  lines 
v^N  ^:\  -Tulicatinga  canalicular  sys- 

,»   ;:,*xc  ihcNv*  structures  visible,  Wolters 

.*:  ■v^cniN  Knir  hours  in  a  dilute  solu- 

>    .  ■\-.!C^    ■■■■'./.   v.  i*2).     Thcv  arc  then 

.v»  V  N,.s-^tK»n  ot  pirric  acid. 

.    v>i  advantage  if  small  pieces  o\  tar- 

\    .vM.>i  Kold  chlorid. 

.-•A-Niic   nbers    in   cartilage   are   easily 


.■V     • 
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demonslraled  by  staining  the  specimens  with  picrocarmin.  The  con- 
nective-tissue fibers  are  colored  a  pale  pink,  the  elastic  fibers  yellow. 
The  latiet  may  also  he  stained  with  s.  \'/e  aqueous  solution  of  acid 
fiiihsin. 

150,  If  a  section  of  fresh  cartilage  be  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
iodo-iodid  of  potassium  (Lugol's  solution),  glycogen  can  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  cartilage -<.e lis,  stained  a  pe<:uliar  mahogany  brown.  If 
elastic  fibers  be  present,  they  also  are  stained  brown,  but  of  a  different 

151.  Thin  bone  lamellte,  such  as  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  ethmoidal 
cells,  can  be  cleaned  of  all  the  soft  parts  and  examined  without  further 
manipulation.  If  larger  boiies  are  scraped  with  a  sharp  knife,  pieces 
suitable  for  microscopic  examination  are  sometimes  obtained. 

15a.  If,  however,  the  denser  structure  of  the  large  bones  is  lo  be  more 
closely  examined,  the  following  is  the  best  procedure :  A  long  bone  is 
thoroughly  freed  from  fat  and  other  soft  parts  by  allowing  it  to  macerate, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  thus  freeing  it  from  its 
organic  material.  Then,  by  means  of  two  parallel  cuts  with  a  saw,  as 
ihin  a  disc  as  possible  is  cut  out.  The  section  is  now  ground  still  thin- 
ner, either  between  two  hones  or  upon  a  piece  of  glass  covered  with 
emeiy.  One  surface  of  the  bone  is  then  polished  and  fastened  by  means 
of  heated  Catiada  balsam  to  a  thick  square  plate  of  glass  with  the 
polished  side  toward  the  gla.ss.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  air-bubbles 
are  inclosed  between  the  section  and  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  specimen 
is  firmly  adherent,  the  other  side  is  ground  upon  the  emery  plate  or  hone, 
during  which  manipulation  the  glass  lo  which  the  bone  has  been  fastened, 
is  held  between  the  fingers.  ,\s  soon  as  the  section  is  sufficiently  thin 
and  transparent,  it  is  polished.  In  order  to  remove  the  Canada  balsam 
and  powdered  bone  from  the  section,  the  glass  and  bone  are  dried  and 
placed  in  some  solvent  of  Canada  balsam,  such  as  xylol.  This  loosens  the 
specimen  from  the  glass,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  alisolute  alcohol, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  in  the  air.  On  examining  the  bone 
through  the  microscope,  its  lacunse  will  appear  black  on  a  colorless  back- 
ground. The  reason  is,  that  the  air  has  taken  the  place  of  the  evapo- 
rated alcohol  and  the  spaces  appear  black  by  direct  light. 

153.  Sections  thus  prepared  may  be  permanently  mounted  as  follows : 
Small  pieces  of  dry  Canada  balsam  are  placed  both  upon  a  slide  and  a 
cover-glass  and  warmed  tmtil  they  have  become  fluid,  then  allowed  to 
cool  imtil  a  thin  film  forms  over  the  balsam  ;  the  bone  disc  is  then 
placed  upon  the  balsam  on  the  slide  and  quickly  covered  with  the 
cover-glass.  A  firm  pressure  will  evenly  distribute  the  balsam,  and  if 
the  whole  has  been  done  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  air  will  have  been 
caught  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  bone  before  the  Canada  balsam  has  had 
a  chance  to  enter  these  spaces. 

154,  Other  substances  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  sj>accs  in 
bone.  Ranvier  (75)  recommends  the  following  method;  A  few  c.c. 
of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  anilin  blue  (which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  not  soluble  in  water  and  sodium  chlorid  solution  )  are  placed 
in  an  evaporating  dish  containing  the  dry  bone.  The  solution  is  very 
carefully  evaporated,  as  the  alcohol  may  otherwise  ignite.  TTie  specimen, 
which  will  soon  be  covered  on  both  suifaces  by  a  blue  powder,  is  taken  out 
and  ground  upon  a  rough  glass  plate  until  thoroughly  clean.     While  being 
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polished  the  bone  should  be  kept  moist  by  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid 
{yid.  T.  13).  On  heating  in  the  evaporating  dish,  the  air  is  driven  from 
the  spaces  and  replaced  by  the  anilin  blue.  As  already  stated,  anilin 
blue  is  insoluble  in  sodium  chlorid  solution,  and  it  therefore  remains  un- 
affected by  the  latter  during  the  process  of  grinding  and  cleaning. 
Hence  it  remains  in  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  the  bone,  which  then 
appear  blue.  The  specimen  may  either  be  mounted  in  glycerin -sodium 
chlorid  and  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  sealed  with  varnish  (vid.  T.  99), 
or  the  section  may  be  washed  for  a  short  time  in  water  (in  order  to 
remove  the  sodium  chlorid),  dried,  and  finally  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  as  directed. 

155.  In  bone,  as  also  in  cartilage,  there  sometimes  occur  amorphous 
as  well  as  crystalline  deposits  of  lime-salts.  Upon  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  the  carbonate  of  calcium  gives  off  bubbles  ;  upon  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  short,  thin  needles  will  be  formed — crystals  of  gypsum. 
Hematoxylin  stains  the  lime-salts  blue,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime.  Alkaline  solution  of  purpurin  stains  calcium  carbonate  red. 
Caustic  potash  does  not  affect  lime. 

156.  In  order  to  study  the  organic  constituents  of  bone,  it  must 
first  be  decalcified  and  thus  rendered  suitable  for  sectioning — i,  e. ,  the 
lime-salts  must  first  be  removed,  and  that  without  destroying  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  bone.  The  process  of  decalcification  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  acids  of  the  decalcifying  fluids  for  those  of  the  bone  salts. 
As  a  consequence,  new  combinations  are  formed,  soluble  in  water  or  in 
an  excess  of  the  decalcifying  acids  themselves. 

157.  The  decalcifying^  fluids  most  frequently  used  are  : 

(^)  Hydrochloric  acid  (1%  aqueous  solution),  used  in  quantities 
amounting  to  about  fifty  times  the  volume  of  the  specimen.  The  solution 
is  changed  daily,  and  the  bone  remains  immersed  until  it  is  soft  enough 
to  be  cut.  This  stage  is  reached  when  a  needle  can  be  introduced  with 
no  resistance. 

(b)  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitric  acid  m  strengths  of  3^  to  10%,  ac- 
cording to  the  delicacy  of  the  specimen,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4. 
Instead  of  water,  70^  alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  acid. 
Thoma  has  recommended  for  this  ])urpose  a  solution  consisting  of  i 
vol.  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.3,  and  5  vols,  alcohol.  This 
fluid  is  changed  daily  and  decalcifies  small  objects  in  a  few  days.  The 
specimens  are  then  washed  several  times  in  7o</f  alcohol  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  acid.  95%  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  has  been  recommended  for 
washing  sections  that  have  been  treated  by  Thoma's  method.  After  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days  the  s])ecimens  are  again  washed  with  clear  95% 
alcohol. 

(c)  The  process  of  decalcification  recommended  by  v.  Ebner  (75)  is 
of  considerable  value,  as  it  also  reveals  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the 
bone  lamellce.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  is  diluted 
with  2  vols,  of  water,  and  2  ^/c  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  This  fluid 
decalcifies  very  slowly,  and  must  either  be  changed  daily  or  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  occasionally  added.  As  soon  as  the  speci- 
men is  thoroughly  decalcified,  it  is  washed  with  a  half-saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chlorid.  A  little  ammonia  is  now  added  from  time  to  time 
until  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  and  bone  is  neutral. 
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(</)  Very  small  pieces  that  contain  very  little  lime-salts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, bones  in  an  embryonal  condition  where  calcification  has  only  just 
begun,  can  be  deprived  of  their  linie-salts  by  means  of  acid  fixing  solu- 
tions like  Flemming's  fluid,  chromic  acid,  picric  acid,  etc. 

(^)  Bone  should  be  first  fixed  in  some  one  of  the  fixing  fluids  and 
then  decalcified. 

158.  A  method  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts 
together  is  that  first  used  by  von  Koth  in  studying  corals.  The  specimen 
is  first  fixed,  and  if  il  tie  a  long  bone,  the  ntarrow  ca%ity  should  first  be 
opened  to  permit  the  fixing  agent  to  come  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the 
tissue.  After  fixing,  the  bone  is  stained  and  then  placed  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  when  completely  dehydrated  the  pieces  are  placed  in  chloro- 
form, then  in  a  thin  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  chloroform,  and  finally 
put  into  an  oven  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  C.  for  from  three  to 
four  months.  By  this  means  the  pieces  are  completely  penetrated  by 
the  Canada  balsam,  and  as  the  latter  becomes  very  hard  on  coolin(;,  the 
sections  may  be  afterward  ground  without  difficulty.  Long  as  this  pro- 
cedure may  seem,  it  is  still  the  one  which  enables  us  to  see  the  soft 
and  hard  parts  of  bone  in  a  relationship  the  least  changed  by  manipu- 
lation. 

159.  Sections  treated  by  Ranvier's  method  (r/i/.  T.  154)  show  ihe 
perforating  fibers  of  Sharpey  as  bright,  sharply  defined  ribbois,  appearing 
as  streaks  or  circles,  according  to  the  section  made  (longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse). If  decalcified  sjjecimens  be  first  rendered  transparent  by  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  then  immersed  for  a  minute  in  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  indigotarmin,  washed  with  water,  and  then  mounted  in  gly- 
cerin or  Canada  balsam,  the  fibers  of  Sharpey  will  appear  red  and  ihe 
remaining  structures  blue.  Thin  sections  of  bone  can  be  deprived  of 
their  organic  elements  by  bringing  them  for  from  one-half  a  minute  to  a 
minute  into  a  platinum  crucible  at  a  red  heat.  In  such  preparations  cal- 
cified Sharpey's  fibers  may  be  seen  (Kiilliker,  86). 

i6o.  Virchow's  bone  corpuscles  may  be  isolated  in  Ihe  following 
manner :  Very  thin  fragments  or  discs  of  bone  are  inmiersed  for  some 
hours  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  slide  and 
covered  with  a  cover-glass ;  pressure  with  a  needle  upon  the  latter  will 
isolate  the  lacuns,  and  occa-sionally  also  their  numerous  processes,  the 
canal  iculi. 


C  MUSOJLAR  TISSUE. 

Almost  all  the  muscles  of  vertebrates  have  their  origin  from  the 
middle  germinal  layer.  In  the  simplest  type  the  protoplasm  of  the 
formative  cell  changes  into  contractile  muscle  substance,  the  cell  in 
the  meantime  undergoing  a  change  in  shape  (unstriped  muscle-cell). 
In  other  cases  contractile  fibrils  are  formed  which  are  separated  by 
the  remains  of  the  undiflerentiated  protoplasm  (striped  muscle -eel  Is). 
In  this  case  the  cells  either  increase  very  little  in  length  and  possess 
only  a  single  nucleus  (heart  muscle),  or  they  grow  considerably 
longer  and  develop  many  nuclei  (voluntary  skeletal  and  skin 
muscles). 
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A  peculiarity  of  muscle-substance  is  that  it  contracts  in  only 
one  direction,  while  undifferentiated  protoplasm  contracts  in  all 
directions. 

U  NONSTRIATED  MUSCLE<mJLS. 

The  smooth,  unstriped,  nonstriated  or  vegetative  muscle-cells 

belong  to  involuntary  muscle,  and  are 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  genito-urinary  ap- 
paratus, blood-vessels,  in  certain  glands, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  hair  fol- 
licles of  the  skin.  The  involuntary  mus- 
cle-cells are  spindle-shaped  cells,  whose 
substance  either  appears  homogeneous 
or  shows  a  faint,  longitudinal  striation. 
They  are  40-200  ft  long  and  3—8  /x  broad. 
The  longest  are  found  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  where  they  attain  a  length  of 
500 /i.     At  the  thickened  middle  portion 

M  of  the  cell  is  a  long  rod-like  nucleus, 

typic  of  this  class  of  cells.  Surrounding 
it,  and  especially  at  its  ends,  is  a  small 
quantity  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm. 
Nonstriated  muscle-cells  are  doubly  re- 
fractive— anisotropic.  Nonstriated  mus- 
cle-cells are  cemented  together,  by  a 
small  amount  of  intercellular  cement,  to 
form  membranes  or  small  bundles  (fas- 
ciculi) surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue.  They  are  often 
joined  by  longitudinal  ridges  similar  to 
the  prickles  of  epidermal  cells.  These 
fit  edge  to  edge  and  form  connecting 
bridges  (Kultschitzky,  Barfurth). 


--  Nucleus. 
—  Protoplasm. 


c  b  a 


Fig.  88. — Smooth  muscle- 
cells  from  the  intestine  of  a  cat : 
In  I,  isolated;  in  2  and  3,  in 
cross-section ;  X  300.  Technic 
No.  172.  At  a  the  cell  is  cut 
in  the  plane  of  the  nucleus ;  at 
r,  in  the  neighborhotxl  of  the 
pointed  end.  In  3  (from  Bar- 
furth) is  seen  the  manner  in 
which  neighboring  cells  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  inter- 
cellular bridges. 


2.  STRIPED  MUSCLE-FIBERS. 

Soon  after  the  segmentation  of  the 
mesoderm  begins,  certain  cells  of  the 
niesoblastic  somites  commence  the  formation  of  muscle  -  sub- 
stance in  their  interior,  a  process  which  is  accompanied  by  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  nuclei,  the  formation  of  a  membrane,  a 
lengthening  of  the  cells,  and  the  appearance  of  fibrils  in  the  per- 
ipheral protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

Voluntary  or  striated  muscle-cells  are  large,  highly  differen- 
tiated, pol\'nuclcar  cells,  which  ma\'  attain  a  length  of  12  cm.,  with 
a  width  of  10— lOQ/i.  Thc\'  arc  consequently  known  as  muscle-fibers. 
Their  free  ends  are  usualh'  pointed  ;  the  ends  attached  to  tendon 
rounded  (Fig.  90). 
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Each  striated  muscle-fiber  consists  of  a  delicate  membrane,  the 
sarcoiemma,  a  muscle  protoplasm,  in  which  are  recognized  very  fine 


Kir.  89.  —  Cross-seclionof  ilrialcd  mii!cle-fib*rs  : 
I,  Of  man ;  2,  of  ihe  frt^.  The  relolions  of  Ihc 
nudei  to  the  muscle-suhalBoce  nnd  sBrcolennna  are 
clearly  visible  ;  X  670. 


Fig.  00.  ^Muscle-fiber  from 
one  (it  eIic  ocular  muscles  uf  a 
rabbit,  showing  iu  free  end ; 
X'7S. 


fibrils  and  a  semifluid  interfibrillar  substance  (the  sarcoplasm)  and 
the  muscle  nuclei.  The  sarcoiemma  is  a  ver\'  delicate,  transparent, 
and  apparently  structureless  membrane,  which  resists  strong  acetic 
acid,  even  after  boilinEj  for  a  long  time.  If  we  examine  in  an  indif- 
ferent fluid  fresh  muscle-fibers,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 


Fig.  9a, — Diagram  of  the 
llructure  of  the  fibrils  ol  a  stri- 
ated muscle-tiber.  The  light 
spaces  between  Ihe  fibriU  may 
represent  Ihc  sarcoplasm. 

broken  without  rupturing  the  sarcoiemma,  we  may  see  this  sheath 
as  a  fine  glistening  line.     (Fig.  9I.) 
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The  fibrils  of  the  muscle -protoplasm  constitute  the  contractile 
part  of  the  muscle-fiber.  They  are  exceedingly  fine  and  extend  the 
entire  lengtli  of  the  muscle-fiber,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  minute, 
rod-shaped  segments  with  attenuated  ends  (sanums  elfnu-nls),  united 
by  shorter  and  much  thinner  thread-like  bridges,  on  each  of  which 
there  is  found  a  small  granule  or  globule.  Their  structure  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  (Fig.  92)  giving  the  view  of 
Rollett,  whose  account  has  here  been  followed. 

The  ultimate  fibrils  are  grouped  ijito  small  bundles  (0,3-0.5  p 
in  diameter),  forming  the  iiius- 
clc-columns  of  KolUker.      In 
the  muscle-columns  the  fibrils 
■-  sardQpiusm,       are  so  placed  that  the  larger 
segments  fall  respectively  in 
heim'a        '^e  Same  plane.  (See  Fig.  92.) 
•■  The   same  disposition  of  the 

fibrils  prevails  in  all  the  nu- 
merous niuscie-columns  fonii- 
.lemma.       jf,g  ^  muscle-fibcr,  and  all  the 
muscle-columns  bear  sucii  a 
relation   to   each   other   that  J 
_  1^^        the   larger  segments   of  thefl 
fibrils  fall  in  the  same  plane. 
The     semifluid,    interfibrillar 
1 "'" '       substance,     the     sarcoplasm, 
penetrates  between  the  fibrils 

%of  the    muscle -columns   an4J 
J  separ.ites     these    from    each! 
g^^     i^giii        otlier  and  from  the  sarcolem-') 
Fibrils,  "''^-    ^"  fresh  preparations  th^fl 
sarajiemma       substancc  forming  the  fibril*  4 
appears  somewhat  darker  and,  J 
„              _                    ...      dimmer,  while  the  sarcopla; 

Fig-    9i-  —  Traiisveric    sccdon    ihrough  ,  ,  ,!       ,         1 

striated  muscle-fibers  of  a  rabbit.  I  «i.d  3.  apP'-'afs  clearer.  Accordingly, 
from  a  muscle  of  ihc  lower  extremity ;  i,  the  narro^v  Kone  formed  by  I 
fnmi  «  lingu«l  muscle  5  v  000.  Technic  No.  .1  l-,rtrcr  segments  of  the  I 
163.  In  j.Cohnhcira'sfidd5arei)istlnci!  In  1"^  larger  segments  ni  Ilie  I 
I,  less  clearly  shown :  in  3,  ihe  muscle-fibrils  fibnls  appears  slightly  darker  I 
are  more  evenly  dislribulea.  and    dimmer    than    the    zoneS 

in  the  regions  of  the  uniting  ' 
bridges,  where  the  sarcoplasm  is  more  abundant  (see  Fig.  92),  giving 
these  zones  a  clearer  appearance.  This  gives  the  .striated  muscle- 
fibers  their  characteristic  cross-striation.  The  sarcoplasm  is  found 
in  greater  abundance  between  tlie  muscle-cohimns  than  between 
the  fibrils  in  the  columns.  The  sarcoplasm  between  the  muscle- 
columns  appears  in  the  form  of  narrower  or  broader  lines,  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle-fibers,  giving  the  cross-striated 
muscle-fiber  also  2  longitudinal  striation.  The  sarcoplasm  between 
the  muscle-columns  is   seen   to  best   advantage  in   cross-sections 


of  the  muscle-fiber.  Here  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  network 
inclosing  the  muscle -columns.  Thus,  we  have  in  a  cross-section 
slightly  darker  areas,  the  cross -sections  of  the  muscle-columns, 
known  as  Cohiilieim's  fields  or  ij/'ii/j\  separated  bj-  llie  network  of 
sarcoplasm.     (Fig.  93.) 

In  a  striated  muscle-fiber  the  darker  and  fainter  bands  (larger  seg- 
ments of  the  fibrils)  are  doubly  refracting,  anisolropif,  while  tlie  clearer 
bands  (sarcoplasni)  are  singly  refracting,  isalropk.  The  relative  group- 
ing of  the  two  unequally  refracting  substances  is,  however,  sonienhat 
tomplicated,  a  condition  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to 
the  finer  structure  of  the  muscle -fil>er.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  anisotropic  and  isotropic  substances  of  the  fiber  are  respectively  placed 
in  the  same  plane,  so  thai  the 
cross-striation  of  the  entire  fiber 
is  fairly  regular.  The  thickness 
of  ihe  bands  varies  considerably, 
often  appearing  as  fine  lines.  In 
a  definite  segment  the  grouping 
is  very  regular,  and  the  stnicture 
of  such  a  segment  is  exactly 
repeated  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  fiber.  A  segment 
of  this  descripiton  contains  in 
its  center  a  broad  disc  of  aniso- 
tropic substance — ihe  transverse 
disc  (  Q)  (Fig.  94  )  ;  this  is  di- 
vided through  its  middle  by  a 
less  refractive  (isotropic)  narrow 
band,  known  as  the  median  disc 
o{  Hensen  (A).  Above  and 
below  the  transverse  disc  (Q)is 
a  disc  of  isotropic  substance 
(_/  );  these  in  turn  border  upon 
tlie  intermediate  discs  of  Krause 
(^).  There  are  consequently 
in  each  segment  or  muscle-casket 
four  discs — the  transverse  disc 
{^)  divided  inlo  two  parts  by 
the  median  disc  of  Hensen  (/i), 
with  al>ove  and  below  the  two 

isotropic  discs  { J')  oulside  of  which  lie  the  intennediate  discs  of 
KraiLse  fXi 

One  of  the  best  ol  jecis  for  the  study  of  transverse  slriation  is  the 
muscle  of  some  of  the  arthropods  (beetles).  Here  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  disc  ( _/  )  is  separated  by  an  anisotropic  disc  through  its  center  into 
three:  (1)  an  isotropic  disc  (_/)  ;  fa)  an  anisotropic  disc  fiV),  the 
"accessory  disc  of  Fngelmann,  Krause's  "transverse  membrane"; 
and  (3)  still  another  disc  of  anisotropic  substance  (£),  Merkel's  "ter- 
minal disc."  In  other  words,  the  number  of  discs  in  a  segmental  unit  is 
increased  to  six  :  Q  divided  by  h,  tvtoys,  two  <^'s,  and  Z.  It  should 
be  remarked  here  that  all  the  doubly  refracting  substances  appear  as  light. 


I'lg-  94-  —  Dingmm!  of  Ilic  Imiisverae  I 
Mriaiion  in  iho  mindc  of  an  arthropod  ;  to 
Ihe  right  wilh  (he  objective  above,  to  the  left 
with  Ihe  objeclivc  below  lis  normal  focal  dis- 
Unce  (after  Rolletl,  85}:  Q,  Transverse  diic ; 
i,  median  disc  (HensenV,  /,',  letminnl  disc 
{Metkel!;  jV,  accessory  disc  (Engclmann);  _/, 
isolropic  sub.iUncc. 


and  the  singly  refracting  as  dark,  bands  when  the  objective  is  raised  just 
a  trifle  above  its  focal  distance.  The  conirary  is  the  case  on  lowering  the 
otyective  to  a  point  just  below  its  focal  distance.      (Fig.  94.) 

In   figure  95   is  shown  a  portion  of  a  striated  muscle-fiber  of 

miin  very  highly  magnified.  The  larger  and  darker  transverse  disc 
(Q)  formed  by  the  larger  segments  of  fibrils  is  divided  by  a  light 
line  (A).  1  leneen's  median  disc  ;  the  clearer  band,  largely  sarcoplasm, 
is  dividei!  by  a  dark  line,  the  intermediate  disc  of  Krause  ;  this  falls 
in  the  plane  of  the  granules  on  the  fine  bridges  uniting  the  larger 
segments  of  the  fibrils. 

After  a  prolonged  treatment  with  5 
of  the  water  beetle  (^Hydrophilus 
pkeus)  can  be  made  to  separate 
into  transverse  discs  (Rollet, 
85).  One  of  these  discs  would 
correspond  to  the  segment  Q. 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is 
the  portion  which  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Bow'- 


iliol  the  muscle-fibers 


Fig.  95. — From  a  siniled  muscle  of 
man;  obtBincd  by  teasing  ;  X  l^oo. 
'leclmic  Nu.  l6ti :  h,  A  median  disc  lying 
in  ihe  transverse  disc  Q  ;  i,  llie  intenne- 
diate  disc  borders  above  and  below  on  tbe 
light  isotropic  discs. 


Fig.  96. — From  a  cross-sctllon  through 
the  trapeziu.<i  muscle  of  man.  showing  dark' 
libeis  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  light  fibers 
containing  very  lillle  pruioptasin  (after  _ 
Schaffer,  93,  111;  (I.  Dark  fibers;  □,  li^  T 
libera:  ^and  f,  transitional  libers  from  light  | 
to  dark.  ' 


man's  disc.     Other  reagents,  as  weak  chromic  acid,  cause  a  separation  \ 
of  the  muscle-substance  into  longitudinal  fibrils.   In  this  case  the  discs  i 
Q  are  split  up  longitudinally  inlo  a  number  of  very  small  columns 
which  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  primary  elements  of  the 
fiber  and  termed  by  Bowman  sarcoiis  tlenunts. 

In  adult  skeletal  and  skin  muscle-fibers  of  mammalia  the  posi- 
tions of  the  nuclei  varj-.  There  are  muscles  in  which  the  nuclei  are 
imbeddi.'d  in  the  sarcoplasm  between  the  muscle-columns  (so-called 
red  muscles,  as  the  semitendinosus  of  the  rabbit) ;  in  other  muscles 
they  lie  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma  (white  muscles,  as  the 
semimembranosus  of  the  rabbit ;  Ranvier,  8g).     In  the  striated  mus- 
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cle-flbers  of  the  lower  vertebrates  and  of  mammalian  embryos  the 
nuclei  lie  between  the  fibriilje,  or  muscle-columns.  The  red  muscle- 
fibers  are  rich  in  sarcoplasm,  and  the  fibrils  are  grouped  in  well- 
marked  and  large  muscle-columns  surrounded  by  sarcoplasm  which 
often  contains  granules  of  various  sizes,  the  interstitial  granules  of 
Kolliker.  often  especially  abundant  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclei.  The 
white  muscle-fibers  have  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  sarcoplasm. 
In  cross-sections  of  the  light  fibers  the  fibrils  show  as  fine  points,  not 
distinctly  grouped,  and  surrounded  by  the  homogeneous  sarcoplasm. 
Both  varieties  occur  in  almost  every  human  muscle,  and  the  relative 
number  of  each  varies  greatly  in  the  different  muscles  (SchaRer.  93, 
11.  Fig.  96). 

Muscles  with  transversely  striated  fibers  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  heart,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  individual,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  rapid  contraction  in  which  the  anisotropic 
substance  increases  in  size  at  the  cost  of  the  isotropic  discs ;  the 
former  appears  to  play  the  chief  role.  Besides  morphologic  dif- 
ferences, the  red  and  white  muscle-fibers  appear  to  possess  differ- 
ences of  a  physiologic  character,  in  that  the  contraction  in  the  red 


P'E-  97- — Branched,  strinWd  musclc-fibcr  from  Ihe  longue  a\  a  ftog. 


variety  is  slower  than  that  in  the  white  (Ranvicr,  80),  Only  the  stri- 
ated muscles  of  the  esophagus,  tlie  external  cremaster,  and  a  few 
others,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  differently  constructed  muscles  of 
the  heart,  are  involuntary. 

Transversely  striated  muscle-fibers  are  usually  unbranched. 
The  muscle-fibers  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  ocular  muscles  do,  how- 
ever, show  occasionally  communicating  branches ;  the  same  are 
but  very  rarely  seen  in  other  muscles.  In  regions  where  striated 
muscle-fibers  terminate  under  the  epithelium,  as  in  the  tongue  and 
in  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  end  of  the  fiber  terminating  under  the 
epithelium  is  often  very  much  branched  ;  the  cross-striation  and 
nuclei  may  be  observed  in  the  finest  branches.     (Fig.  97.) 

Each  muscle-fiber  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  connective-tissue  en- 
velope, the  endomymtm,-«\\\A\.  binds  them  into  primary  and  second- 
ary bundles,  the  muscle-fasciculi.  These  are  surrounded  by  a 
denser  sheath  of  similar  character,  the  perimysium.  The  muscle  is 
made  up  of  numerous  fasciculi,  all  bound  together  by  a  thicker  con- 
nective-tissue covering,  the  t/timysium.     (Fig  g8.) 

Blood-vessels  are  very  numerous  in  transversely  striated  mus- 
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)9. — Fart  of  a  longitudinal  aectioD  through  the  line  of  junction  between  mu^le 
n  ;  X  "5°-  At  the  hne  where  the  tendon- fibrils  join  Ih^  aaicoleiniua  (u),  the 
.he  muKle  are  very  numerous.     Sublimate  preparation. 
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cular  tissue.  They  form  a  capillary  network  with  elongated  meshes, 
the  cross -branches  of  which  sometimes  show  swellings  in  the  red 
muscles  (Ranvier,  80).  The  smallest  veins  are  relatively  large  and 
possess  numernus  valves. 

At  its  junction  with  tendon  the  muscle-fiber  with  its  sarcolemma 
is  rounded  off  into  a  blunt  point,  the  fibrils  of  the  tendon  being 
cemented  to  the  sarcolemma. 

The  longitudinal  growth  of  muscle-fibers  takes  place  principally 
at  the  distal  ends  of  the  fibers,  at  which  point  their  nuclei  are  numer- 
ous. (Fig.  99,  at  rt.)  Schaffer  (93,  II)  has  recently  suggested  that 
there  is  a  formative  tissue  between  the  tendon  and  muscle-substance, 
from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  muscle-fibers  are  developed,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  connective-tissue  fibrils  and  cells  are  formed. 

As  recent  investigations  have  shown,  the  development  of  muscle 
continues  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual.      Muscular  tissue  is 


Longitudinal  and  cross-sfction  of  mugde-fibeTS  from  Itie  humaa  inyocsrdiuni,  hard- 
ened in  alcohol ;  X  ^>V>.  Tlie  muscle  cells  in  Ibc  longitudinal  section  are  not  sharply 
defined  [torn  each  other,  anil  appear  as  polynuclear  libers  blending  with  each  other. 
Between  ihem  lie,  here  and  there,  connective -tissue  nuclei. 


consequently  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  perpetual  stage  of  transition, 
the  destruction  and  compensatory  reproduction  of  its  elements  going 
on  hand  in  hand.  Its  destruction  is  ushered  in  by  a  process  which 
can  be  compared  to  a  physiologic  contraction.  Nodes  or  thickened 
rings  are  formed,  and  at  these  points  the  muscle-substance  separates 
into  fragments  with  or  without  nuclei  (sarcolytes),  which  are  then 
absorbed,  in  most  cases  without  phagocytic  aid.  This  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  new  elements  developed  from  the  free  sarco- 
plasm,  which  is  characterized  by  rapid  growth  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  nuclei.  The  result  is  that  new  elements  are  formed 
which  have  been  called  myoblasls.  The  process  by  which  myo- 
blasts are  changed  into  the  finished  muscle-fibers  is  exemplifieti  in 
the  embryonal  type  of  development  of  the  tissue. 
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CARDIAC  MUSCLE-CELLS* 

The  muscle-cells  of  the  heart  differ  in  structure  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  transversely  striated  muscle-fibers.  The  heart  muscle- 
cells  are  short,  irregularly  oblong  cells,  often  branched,  possess  no 
sarcolemma,  and  have  one,  occasionally  two,  centrally  placed  nuclei. 
In  the  smaller  muscle-cells  a  cross-section  often  shows  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibrils  radiating  from  the  axis.  The  heart  muscle-cells 
are  cemented  end  to  end  to  form  anastomosing  heart  muscle-fibers  ; 
these  are  arranged  in  bundles  or  in  the  form  of  a  network. 

The  muscle-cells  of  the  so-called  fibers  of  Purkinje  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  endocardium,  and  are  remarkable  in  that  their  proto- 
plasm is  only  partially  formed  of  transversely  striated  substance,  and 
that  only  at  their  periphery.  Such  cells  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  some  animals  (sheep),  but  rarely  in  man.  Heart  muscle  has  a 
rich  blood  supply,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  when  the 
heart  is  discussed  as  an  organ. 

For  the  nerve-endings  in  smooth  and  striated  muscle-fibers  see 
the  chapter  on  Nervous  Tissues. 


^¥«1 


TECHNIC. 

i6i.  Fresh,  striated  muscle-fibers  may  be  isolated  by  teasing  them  in 
an  indifferent  fluid  (vid.li.  13).  After  a  short  time  the  sarcolemma 
may  separate  as  a  very  fine  membrane.  If  a  freshly  teased  muscle  be 
placed  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  the  sar- 
colemma will  become  detached  in  places  within  five  minutes  (Solger, 
89,  III). 

162.  Striated  muscle-fibers  may  be  examined  in  an  extended  condi- 
tion by  placing  an  extremity  in  such  a  position  as  to  stretch  certain 
groups  of  muscles.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.25-0.5  c.c.  of  a  1% 
osmic  acid  solution  is  then  made.  The  acid  penetrates  between  the  fibers 
and  fixes  them.  Pieces  of  muscle  are  then  cut  out  and  washed  in  dis- 
tilled water.  Teased  fibers,  even  if  not  stained,  will  show  the  stria- 
tion  i)lainly  if  mounted  in  glycerin.  Muscles  thrown  into  a  state  of 
tetanic  contraction  by  electric  stimulation  may  also  be  fixed  in  this  state 
and  later  examined. 

163.  Cross-sections  of  muscles,  extended  and  fixed  in  osmic  acid, 
also  show  the  relation  of  the  fibrils  to  the  sarcoplasm  (Cohnheim's  fields). 
A  remarkable  (juantity  of  sarcoplasm  in  proi)ortion  to  the  number  of 
fibrils  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  dorsal  fin  of 
hippocampus  ;  among  the  mammalia  a  similar  condition  is  found  in  the 
pectoral  muscles  of  the  bat  (Rollett,  89). 

164.  In  the  musclc»s  of  all  adult  vertebrates  fexcei)t  the  mammalia) 
the  nuclei  lie  between  the  fibrils.  In  young  mammalia  they  also  have 
this  position,  but  in  the  adult  animals  only  the  nuclei  of  red  muscles 
are  found  between  the  fil)rillx  ;  in  all  other  muscles  the  nuclei  are  under 
the  sarcolemma. 

165.  The  fibrillar  structure  of  muscle -fibers  can  be  seen  by  teasing  old 
alcoholic  i)reparations,  or  tissue  treated  with  weak  chromic  acid  (o.  i  ^/  ) 
or  one  of  its  salts. 
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i66.  In  alcoholic  preparations  of  mammalian  muscle,  the  cross- 
striation  is  clearly  seen,  and  is  intensified  by  staining  with  hematoxylin. 
This  stain  colors  everything  anisotropic  in  the  muscle,  but  does  not  affect 
the  remaining  structures.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  with  other 
stains,  such  as  basic  anilin  dyes,  but  not  with  the  same  precision  as  with 
hematoxylin. 

167.  A  certain  species  of  beetle  {Hydrophilus')  is  admitably  adapted 
for  the  study  of  the  finer  details  of  striation.  The  beetle  is  first  wiped  dry 
and  then  immersed  alive  in  gj^f;  alcohol.  On  examining  in  dilute 
glycerin  after  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  substance  of 
its  muscles  will  show  disintegration  into  Bowman's  discs  {vid.  p.  laS). 
The  latter  swell  up  in  acids  and  are  finally  dissolved,  as  may  be 
seen,  bv  adding  a  drop  of  formic  acid  to  a  specimen  prepared  as  above 
(Rollet,  85). 

168.  In  order  to  study  the  relation  of  muscle  to  tendon,  small  mus- 
cles with  their  tendons  are  put  into  a  35'/^  pota-ssium  hydrate  solution  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  specimen  is  placed  upon  a  slide  and 
leased  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  tissues.  This  will  separate  the 
muscle-fibets  from  their  respective  tendon-fibrils  (Weismann). 

i6g.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  a  frog  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  55°  C,  in  which  the  animal  soon  dies  with  muscles 
perfectly  rigid.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  cool  (one-quarter  hour) 
the  frog  is  removed  and  a  small  piece  of  its  muscle  cut  out  and  teased  in 
water  on  a  slide  (Ranvier). 

170.  Cardiac  muscle-cells  are  isolated  by  maceration  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  ^0%  solution  of  fuming  nitric  acid  (potassium  hydrate  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.3  will  do  the  same  in  one-half  or  one  hour).  The 
margins  of  the  cells  may  be  brought  more  clearly  into  view  by  placing 
pieces  of  heart  muscle  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  0.5%  aqueous  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  and  then  cutting  into  sections. 

171.  Isolated  fibers  of  Purkinje  are  obtained  by  immersing  pieces 
of  endocardium  (0.5  mm.  in  size)  in  33^t>  alcohol  and  then  teasing 
them  on  a  slide.  The  sheep's  heart  is  especially  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

17a.  Nonstriated  muscle-fibers  are  isolated  in  the  same  way  as  heart 
muscle.  In  ihin  cross -sect  ions  (under  5  /i  in  thickness)  of  intestinal 
muscle,  preferably  of  a  cat,  fixed  in  osmic  acid,  the  intercellular  bridges 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  between  the  fibers. 


D.  THE  NERVOUS  TISSUES. 

The  entire  nervous  system,  peripheral  as  well  as  central,  is  com- 
posed of  cells  possessing  one  or  many  processes.  These  ceils 
develop  early  in  embryonic  life  from  certain  ectodermal  cells  {in 
blasts)  of  the  neural  canal,  which  is  formed  by  a  dorsal  invagination 
of  the  ectoderm.  The  neuroblasts  soon  develop  processes. — many 
of  them  in  loco,  others  only  after  wandering  from  the  neural  canal. 

The  processes  of  the  nerve-cell.s  are  of  two  kinds:    (1)    un- 
branched  processes  having  a  nearly  uniform  diameter  throughout. 
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with  lateral  offshoots  known  as  collateral  branches  ;  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  generally  form  the  central  part  of  a  nerve-fiber,  and  are 
known  as  muraxes  (Deiters'  processes,  axi^-cylinder  processes, 
neu rites,  neuraxones  or  axones) ;  and  (2)  processes  which  branch 
soon  after  leaving  the  cell-body  and  break  up  into  many  smaller 
branches  ;  these  are  the  dendrites,  or  protoplasmic  branches.  In  the 
spinal  ganglia  and  the  homologous  cranial  ganglia  these  morpho- 
logic differences  in  the  processes  are  not  observed,  the  neuraxis  and 
the  dendrites  of  each  presenting  essentially  the  same  structure. 

To  the  entire  nerve-cell,  cell-body  and  processes  the  term 
;/t7//'^//t' (Waldeyer,  91)  has  been  applied;  neura  (Rauber),  or  neu- 
rodendron (Kolliker,  93). 

The  neuraxes  of  many  neurones  attain  great  length.  Those  of 
some  of  the  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  extend  to  the  foot.  In  other  regions 
neuraxes  nearly  as  long  are  to  be  found,  and  in  the  majority  of  neu- 
rones the  neuraxes  terminate  some  distance  from  the  cell-body.  It  is 
therefore  manifestly  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  see  a  neu- 
rone in  its  entirety.  Usually,  only  a  portion  of  one  can  be  studied 
in  any  one  preparation.  Consequently,  the  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion which  follows  will  deal  with  the  neurone  in  this  fragmentary 
manner.  The  cell-bodies  of  the  neurones,  to  which  the  term 
**  nerve-cells  "  or  **  ganglion  cells  "  is  usually  restricted,  the  den- 
drites and  neuraxes,  often  forming  parts  of  nerve-fibers,  and  their 
mode  of  terminating,  will  receive  separate  consideration. 

NERV&CELLS,  OR  GANGLION  CELLS ;  THE  CELL-BODIES  OF 

NEURONES. 

The  cell-bodies  of  nerve-cells  are  usually  large.  The  bodies  of 
the  motor  neurones  of  the  human  spinal  cord  measure  75  to  150//, 
--e£r  nuclei  45  /i,  and  their  nucleoli  1 5  /i.  The  smallest  nerve-cells, 
^  -eiirones  of  the  granular  layer  of  the  cerebellum,  are  4  to  9  //  in 
iiouK'^r  The  protoplasm  of  nerve-cells  shows  a  distinct  fibrillar 
,^^^^^1;  ^-^a  the  fibrils  may  be  followed  into  the  processes.  (Fig. 
:;. .  ^"  Kox  nuclei  are  also  large,  with  ver>^  little  chromatin,  but  as 
^.  n;c  iiV  >ir.Kvied  with  a  large  nucleolus. 

V  h:-  — ♦jL-^rtx'U  by  certain  special  methods,  the  protoplasm  of 
-^  :«-x-^a  I-^^s^hou-s  granules  or  groups  of  granules  which  show 
^v^v  ^lr:nc^  t.^  .x^rr.un  Wins,  consequently  known  as  chromato- 


•v  -ir^tc  *«Mance.  as  a  rule  are  not  arranged  in 


^^  -^    .rW  -*v-«^  *n  inner  darker  and  an  outer^lightcrporj- 


->;»^mt«.v^\i:c  granules,  also  spoken  of  as  tigrmd 

■  .jr«.tc  saMance.  as  a  rule  are  not  arranged  in 

:,v.^  S.V  K-  «v«tf«-V in  jiroups.  giving  to  the  protoplasm  a 

:..  -..»,    ,^>w..«*».     In  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns 

...^.   ^  "^n,.\-KV«h>  form  flakes   which  are  also 

^-i  -V  ^  t^j»«r.  >t<  »*«  nucleus.     In  all  cases  the 
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granules  or  flakes  are  continued  into  the  dendrites  of  the  celt.  Mere 
they  change  their  shape  into  long  pointed  rods,  with  here  and  there 
nodules,  which  are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  the  varicosities  so 
often  seen  in  dendrites  (Golgi's  method).  The  cell  usually  has  a 
clear,  nongranular  peripheral  border  (not  a  membrane),  and  in  the 
case  of  large  cells  there  is  a  similar  area  around  the  nucleus,  the 
inner  border  of  which  belongs  to  the  nuclear  membrane.  H.  Held 
has  found  that  the  chromatophile  granules  are  brought  out  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol  and  acid  fixing  fluids,  but  not  in  alkaline  or  neu- 
tral. They  appear,  according  to  the  treatment,  as  fine  or  coarse 
granules.  They  can  not  be  seen  in  fresh  nerve-cells.  He  conse- 
quently regards  them  as  artefacts — precipitations  of  the  protoplasm 
due  to  reagents  {vid.  A.  Fischer,  T.  124).  At  its  junction  with  the 
cell  the  neuraxis  spreads  out  into  a  cone  which  is  entirely  free  from 
granules,  and  apparently  fitted  into  a  depression  in  the  granular 
substance  of  the  cell  (implantation  cone). 

The  cellular  substance  between  the  chromatophile  granules  con- 
sists also  of  very  fine,  highly  refractive  granules,  which  appear  to  be 
arranged  in  a  reticulum  surrounding  tlie  chromatophile  granules 


Fig. 

ganglion  ( 


■II  i   X 


■Bipolsr  gangtion  cell  from   ihe  (■nnglion  aciudcum  of  a  trleosl  (longi- 
The  medullary  iihralh  I'i  the  neuiaxU  nnd  dendrite  U  continued  otct  Ihe 
Technic  No.  175. 


{viii.  Nissl.  94.  and  v.  Lcnhossek,  95),  and  the  recent  observations 
of  Apathy  and  Bethe  make  it  very  probable  that  in  the  intergranular 
substance  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cell  there  exist  very  fine 
fibrils  which  may  be  traced  into  the  processes  of  the  cell.  It  requires, 
however,  further  observation  before  more  positive  statements  may 
be  made  concerning  them. 

Besides  the  granules  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  revealed 
by  special  methods,  there  are  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  many  of 
the  larger  nerve-cells  pigment  granules  of  a  yellow  or  brown  color 
which  stain  black  with  osmic  acid. 

The  dendrites  are  usually  relatively  thick  at  their  origin,  but 
gradually,  as  a  result  of  repeated  divisions,  taper  until  their  widely 
distributed  arborescent  endings  appear  as  minute  threads  of  widely 
different  shapes.  When  treated  by  certain  methods,  they  present 
uneven  surfaces  studded  with  varicosities  and  nodules,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  neuraxes.  which  are  .smooth  and  straight.  Their  ter- 
minal branches  end  either  in  points  or  in  small  terminal  thickenings. 
The  groups  of  terminal  end-branches  of  a  dendrite  (also  of  a  neur- 
axis) are  known  as  telodendria  (Rauber),  or  end-branches.     The 
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branches  of  the  dendrites  form  a  dense  feltwork,  which,  together 
with  the  cell-bodies  of  the  neurones  and  with  other  elements  to  be 
described  later,  constitute  the  gray  substance  (gray  matter)  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

All  neurones,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  possess  only  a 
single  neura.^is.  Neurones  without  a  neuraxis  have  never  been 
found  in  vertebrates.  The  neuraxis  usually  arises  from  a  cone- 
shaped  extension  of  the  cell-body  free  from  chromatophile  granules, 
the  implantation  cone,  more  rarely  from  the  base  of  one  of  its 
dendrites,  or  from  a  dendrite  at  some  distance  from  the  cell-body. 
Its  most  important  characteristics  are  its  smooth  and  regular 
contour  and  its  uniform  diameter.  At  some  distance  from  the  cell- 
body,  usually  near  its  termination,  now  and  then  in  its  course,  a 
neuraxis  may  divide  into  two 
equal  parts.  Golgi  (94)  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  neu- 
raxes  of  certain  neurones  (Pur- 
kinje's  cells  in  the  cerebellum, 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  and  certain  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord)  give  off  lateral  pro- 
cesses, the  collateral  branches. 


Fig.  103. — Chmmiilophilc  grsnules  of 
pingUon  cell  from  llic  Gasseriaii  gnngliuii 
raleleoal:    u,  Nucleus;  1^,  iiii|>lanUli»n 


Fg     04      N  „    ... 

r   hiini    of  llie    s|iinal   mfd    of  i 
iwiag  coaise  chnmialophilc  flakes 


Two  types  of  cell  are  recognized  according  to  the  disposition  of 
their  ncuraxes  :  In  the  first  the  neuraxis  is  continued  as  a  nerve- 
fiber  ;  in  the  second  and  rarer  type  it  does  not  long  preserve  its 
independence,  nor  is  it  continued  as  a  nerve-fiber,  but  soon  breaks 
up  into  a  complicated  arborization,  the  tieurofodia  of  Kolliker  (93), 
The  latter  type  of  cell  occurs  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  and  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  cells  of 
the  two  types  can  be  simply  described  as  having  long  (tj'pe  I)  or 
short,  branched  ncuraxes  (type  II).  The  neuraxes  of  the  cells  of 
type  I  possess  the  collateral  branches  which  end  in  small  branching 
tufts. 

In  its  simplest  form,  a  neurone  con.sists  of  a  cell-body  and  a  neu- 
raxis with  its  telodendrion.    In  more  complicated  types  one  or  several 
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dendrites  may  be  present,  as  also  collaterals  from  the  neuraxis,  and 
in  rare  cases  even  several  neuraxes.  According  to  the  number  of 
its  processes,  a  ganglion  cell  is  known  as  unipolar,  bipolar,  or 
multipolar. 


Although  neurones  present  a  great  variety  of  morphologic  dif- 
ferences,— large  and  variously  shaped  cell-bodies  or  small  ones 
scarcely  larger  than  the  nucleus  ;  large  and  numerous  dendrites  or 


few  and  less  conspicuous  ones, — and  although  these  various  forms 
arc  widely  distributed  and  intermingled  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  yet  in  many  regions  there  are  found  nerve-cells  of 
fixed   and   characteristic    morphologic   appearance,    which   would 
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enable  a  determination  of  their  source.  A  few  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic types  are  here  figured  and  may  receive  brief  consideration. 
In  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  are  found  large  multipolar 
neurones  (motor  neurones),  with  numerous  dendrites,  which  termi- 
nate after  repeated  branching  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cell-body, 
while  the  neuraxis  with  its  collateral  branches  proceeds  from  the 
cell-body  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  nerve-fiber.     (Fig.    105.) 

In  the  cerebellum  are  found  large  neurones,  discovered  by  Pur- 
kinje,  and  known  as  Purkinje's  cells,  with  flask-shaped  cell-body,  from 
the  lower  portion  of  which  arises  a  neuraxis  with  collateral  branches. 


/ 


b  .-- 


Branching  of  a    -- 
dendrite. 


Neuraxis  and   ^ _. 

collaterals. 


c   -- 


Fig.  107. — Pyramidal  cell  from  the  cerebral  cortex  of  man  ;  chrome-silver  method  : 

rt,  by  <-,   Branches  of  a  dendrite. 


from  the  upper  portion  one  or  two  very  large  and  typic  dendrites 
the  smaller  branches  of  which  arc  beset  with  irregular  granules. 
(Fig.  106.) 

In  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  occur  large  neurones,  each  with  a 
cell-body  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  (pyramidal  cell  of  the  cerebral 
cortex),  from  the  apex  of  which  arises  one  large  dendrite,  and  from 
angles  at  the  base,  or  from  the  sides  of  the  cell -body,  several  smaller 
dendrites.  The  neuraxis  arises  from  the  base  directly  or  from  one 
of  the  basal  dendrites.     (Fig.  107.) 
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In  figure  io8  is  shown  a  neurone  with  relatively  small  cell-body 
and  short  dendrites,  from  the  granular  layer  of  the  human  cere- 
bellum. 

The  function  of  the  dendrites  has  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Golgi  and  his  school  regard  them  as  the  nutrient  roots  of 
the  cell,  a  theory  which  is  opposed  by  Ramon  y  Cajal  (93, 1 ),  van 
Gehuchten  (93,  I),  and  Retzius  (92,  II).  According  to  the  latter, 
all  the  processes  of  the  ner\'e-cell  are  analogous  structures ;  they 
pass  out  from  a  sensitive  element,  and  probably  have  a  correspond- 
ingly uniform  function. 

In  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  homologous  cranial  ganglia,  are 
grouped  the  cell-bodies  of  neurones  (peripheral  sensory  neurones, 
peripheral  centripetal  neurones)  which  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  above  described.     In   the  peripheral  sensory  neurones  the 


Neuraxis. 


•  —  Telodendrion. 

—  Nucleus. 


Fig.  108. — Nerve-cell  vith  dendrites  Fig.  109. — Ganglion  cell  with  a  pro- 
ending  in  claw-like  telodendria  ;  from  the  cess  dividing  at  a  (T-shaped  process);  from 
granular  layer  of  the  human  cerebellum ;  a  spinal  ganglion  of  the  frog ;  X  230> 
chrome-silver  method;  X  '^o*  Technic  No.  \f%, 

neuraxes  and  dendrites  have  essentially  the  same  structure,  both 
forming  part  of  a  nerve-fiber.  From  a  relatively  large,  nearly  round, 
oval,  or  pear-shaped  cell-body  there  arises  a  single  process,  which, 
at  a  variable  distance  from  the  cell -body,  divides  into  two  branches 
forming  a  right  or  obtuse  angle  with  the  single  process  (T-shaped 
or  Y-shaped  division  of  Ranvier,  78).  Both  of  these  branches  form 
the  central  axis  of  a  nerve-fiber ;  one  of  the  branches  passing  as  a 
nerve-fiber  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  other 
forming  a  nerve-fiber  which  passes  to  the  periphery.  (Figs.  109  and 
no.) 

The  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and  homodynamic 
structures  of  the  brain  are  therefore  apparently  unipolar  cells,  but, 
as  Ranvier  has  shown,  their  processes  are  subject  to  a  T-shaped  or 
Y-shaped  division.     The  branches  going  to  the  periphery  are  re- 
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garded  as  dendrites,  the  others  as  neuraxes.    As  to  the  significance 
to  be  attached  to  the  single  process,  the  theory  of  v.  Lenhossek 


Fig.  no. — Ganglion  cell  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  a  rabbit ;  stained  in  methylene- 

blue  (intra  vitam). 

(94,  I)  that  it  represents  an  elongated  portion  of  the  cell,  and  that 
therefore  the  origin  of  the  dendrite  and  that  of  the  neuraxis  are  in 
this  case  close  together,  is  very  plausible.  In  the  embryo  these 
ganglion  cells  are  at  first  bipolar,  a  process  arising  from  each  end 

of  a  spindle-shaped  cell ;  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  the  two  pro- 
cesses approach  each  other  and 
ultimately  arise  from  a  drawn-out 
portion  of  the  cell  -  body,  the 
single  process.      (Fig.  ill.) 

The  sympathetic  ganglia  are 
composed  mainly  of  the  cell- 
bodies  and  dendrites  (also  some 
structures  to  be  mentioned  later) 
of  neurones  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  In  nearly  all 
vertebrates,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions in  any  one  ganglion, 
these  neurones  are  multipolar  and 
resemble  morphologically  the 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord, 
though  they  are  somewhat  smaller.   In  the  cell-body  there  may  be  ob- 


Fig.  III. — Three  ganglion  cells  from 
a  spinal  ganglion  of  a  rabhit  embryo.  The 
cells  are  still  bipolar.  Their  processes 
come  together  in  later  stages,  and  finally 
form  the  T-shaped  structure  seen  in  the 
adult  animal  ;  chrome  -  silver  method  ; 
X170. 
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served  fine  chromatophile  granules  and  a  large  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
From  the  cell-body  there  proceed  a  varying  number  of  dendrites 
which  branch  and  rebranch  and  terminate,  as  a  rule,  near  the  cell- 
body,  forming  plexuses  in  the  ganglia.  The  neuraxis  arises  either 
directly  from  the  cell-body  from  an  implantation  cone,  or  from  one  of 
the  dendrites  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  cell-body.  (Fig.  112.) 
In  nearly  all  ganglia  a  few  unipolar  or  bipolar  cells  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  of  amphibia  the  sympathetic 
neurones  are  unipolar  ;  the  single  process  present  is  the  neuraxis. 

A  most  important  result  of  the  more  recent  investigations  on  the 
nervous  system  is  the  theory  of  the  independence  of  the  neurone. 
Each  neurone  develops  from  a  single  cell  (neuroblast),  and  func- 
tionates as  an  independent  cell  under  physiologic  and  pathologic 
conditions.  Only  very  rarely  has  any  direct  connection  between 
two  neighboring  neurones  been  demonstrated,  so  rarely  that  the 


Fig.  112. — Neurone  from  inferior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  of  a  rabbit ;   methylene- 

blue  stain. 

scattered  observations  at  hand  do  not  vitiate  the  above  statement. 
Recent  investigations  have,  however,  shown  that,  while  a  neurone  is 
a  distinct  anatomic  unit,  it  is  always  found  associated  with  other 
neurones.  Nowhere  in  the  body  of  a  vertebrate  does  one  find  a 
neurone  completely  disconnected  from  other  neurones.  This  asso- 
ciation of  one  neurone  with  one  or  several  other  neurones  is  always 
effected  by  a  close  contiguity  existing  between  the  telodendria 
(end-branches)  of  the  neuraxis  of  one  neurone  with  the  cell-body  or 
dendrites  of  one  or  several  other  neurones.  The  telodendrion  of 
the  neuraxis  of  one  neurone  may  form  a  feltwork  inclosing  the  cell- 
body  of  one  or  several  neurones,  forming  structures  known  as 
terminal  baskets  or  end-baskets,  or  the  end  ramifications  of  the 
neuraxis  of  a  neurone  may  come  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
end-branches  of  the  dendrites  of  one  or  several  neurones.  By  this 
contiguity  of  the  telodendria  of  the  neuraxis  of  one  neurone  with 
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the  cell-bodies  or  the  dendrites  of  other  neurones,  they  are,  without 
losing  their  identity,  linked  into  chains,  so  that  a  physiologic  conti- 
nuity exists  between  them.  In  such  neurone  chains  the  dendrites 
are  regarded  as  cellulipetal.  transmitting  the  stimulus  to  the  cell  ;  the 
neuraxes  as  cellulirugal,  transmitting  the  impulse  imparted  by  the 
cell  to  the  motor  nerve-endings  or  central  organs  (Kolliker,  93). 
The  entire  nervous  system  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  made 
up  of  such  neurone  chains,  the  complexity  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  number  of  neurones  which  enter  into 
their  construction.  This  subject  will  be  considered  more  fully 
in  a  chapter  on  the  nervous  system. 


THE  NERVE-FIBERS. 
The  neuraxes  of  the  cells  of  type   I,  and  the  dendrites  of  the 
peripheral  sensory  neurones  (spinal  ganglia  and  homologous  cranial 
ganglia),  form  the  chief  elements  in  all  the 
nerve-fibers.    In  the  nerve-fibers  they  pos- 
sess a  distinctly  fibrillar  structure.     The 
hriiB  of  aniai      fibrils  Composing  them,  the  axis-fibrils,  are 
imbedded   in    a   semifluid  substance,  the 
.«rii™n.a.         neuroplasm   (Kupffer,    83,    11)  the   whole 
being    surrounded     by    a     very     delicate 
membrane,  the  axolcmnia.      In  the  ncrve- 
^iiwMnn.      fibers,  the  axis-fibrils  and  the  neuroplasm 
form  axial  cords    which   are   surrounded 
by  a  special   membrane    or  membranes, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  serves 
as,  a   basis  for  a   classification   of   nerve- 
fibers.       Two    kinds    are    distingui.shed, 
mcdullated    and     nonmcdullated     nerve - 
fibers. 

Fig.  113.— ixinciiudinai  In  mcdullatcd   nerve-fibers,  the   axial 

seciioii  ihruufih  a  iienetilKr  cords  (ncuraxcs  of  cclls  of  type  I,  and 
frog  1  >  sjo.'  Tethiiit-  No.  dendrites  of  spinal  ganglion  cells)  are  sur- 
I7S-  roundcii  by  a  highly  refractive  substance 

vcrj'  similar  to  fat,  which  is  blackened 
in  osmic  acid,  the  so-called  medullary  or  myelin  shtalh.  In  a  fresh 
condition  this  sheath  is  homogeneous,  but  soon  changes  and  presents 
segments  separated  from  each  other  by  clear  fissures.  These  .seg- 
ments vary  in  size  and  are  known  as  '■  Schmidt-I^intermann-Kuhnt's 
segments."  On  boiling  in  ether  or  alcoijol  the  entire  medullary 
sheath  of  a  nerve-fiber  does  not  dissolve,  but  a  portion  is  left  In  the 
shape  of  a  fine  network  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
action  of  trj'psin.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  has  been  thought 
that  this  network  consists  of  a  substance  \cx\  similar  to  horn,  and 
is  therefore  known  as  iieiiroki-raliii  (liorn-sheath,  I-lwald  and  Kiihne). 
On  burning  isolated  neurokeratin,  an  odor  e.xaelly  like  that  of  bum- 
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ing  horn  is  given  off.  It  is  thought  that  tlie  meshes  of  this  neuro- 
keratin network  contain  the  highly  refractive  substance  similar  to 
fat,  composing  the  greater  portion  of  the  medullary  shealh.  The 
medullary  sheath  is  interrupted  at  intervals  of  from  80  to  900 /i,  the 
constrictions  thus  formed  being  known  as  tlie  nodes  of  Ranvkr.  The 
smaller  the  fiber,  the  less  the  distance  between  the  nodes.  In  a  fiber 
with  a  diameter  of  2  /i  the  internodal  segments  are  usually  about 
90  fi  in  length. 

In  peripheral  nerves  the  medullary  sheath  is  in  its  turn  sur- 
rounded by  a  clear,  structureless  membrane,  the  lU'iiriUmma  or 
sheath  of  Schwann.  Nerve-fibers  contain  here  and  there  relatively 
long,  oval  nuclei  (neurilenima-nuclei)  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
small  quantity  of  protoplasm,  and  are  situated  in  small  excavations 
between  the  neurilemma  and  the  medullary  sheath.  In  the  higher 
vertebrates  a  single  nucleus  is  found  midway  between  each  two 


Fig.  1 14. — Transverse  setlion  through  ihe  scialie  nerve  of  11  frog ;  X  8»o.  Technic 
No.  175  :  A[  a  and  A  is  a  diagonal  fissure  between  two  Lanlermanc's  segments ;  >s  n 
result,  the  inedullary  sheath  here  appears  double.      (Carapnre  FTg.  1 1 3.} 

nodes  ;  in  the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes)  several  scattered  nuclei 
{5—16)  may  be  found  in  each  internodal  segment.  At  the  nodes, 
where  the  medullary  sheath  is  interrupted,  the  neurilemma  is 
thickened  and  contracted  down  to  the  axial  cord  (contraction-ring). 

just  beneath  the  contraction-ring,  Ranvier  found  that  the  axis- 
cylinder  presents  a  slight,  biconic  swelling  {reiijicnicttt  bkoniqvt). 
Thus  the  sheath  of  Schwann  represents  a  continuous  tube  through- 
out the  length  of  the  fiber  in  contrast  to  the  medullary  sheath.  In 
the  nerve-fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  there  is  no  neurilemma, 
although  the  medullary  sheath  is  present. 

In  the  fresh  nerve-fiber  the  axial  cord  fills  the  space  (axial 
space)  within  the  medullary  sheath,  and  appears  transparent. 
After  treatment  with  many  fixing  fluids  the  neuroplasm  coagulates 
and  shrinks,  no  longer  filling  the  entire  axial  space,  but  appears  in 
the  latter  as  a  wavy  cord  composed  of  an  apparently  homogeneous 
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mass,  the  fibrillae  of  which  are  no  longer  recognizable.  Such  pic- 
tures, which  formerly  were  supposed  to  represent  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibers,  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  an  axis-cyl- 
inder {vid,  Technic).  That  which  is  known  ds  an  axis -cylinder  is 
therefore,  in  reality,  the  changed  contents  of  the  axial  space.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  term  axis-cylinder  is  still  much  used^ 
since  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 

nervous  system  do  not 
preserve  the  axial  cord 
in  its  integrity,  but  nearly 
always  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  axis-cylin- 
der. Consequently,  al- 
though we  shall  make 
use  of  the  term,  its  limit- 
ations are  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Medullated     nerve  - 
fibers  vary  greatly  in  di- 


Ranvier*s 
/      node. 

RL— Axial  cord. 

Medullary 
sheath. 


Nucleus. 


Ranvier's 
node. 


—  Nucleus. 


Fig. 


115. — Medullated  nerve-fibcrs  from  a  rabbit, 
varying  in  thickness  and  showing  interno<lal  segments 
of  different  lengths.  In  the  fiber  at  the  left  the  neuri- 
lemma has  become  slightly  separated  from  the  under- 
lying structures  in  the  region  of  the  nucleus  ;  ■>^  140. 
Technic  No.  173. 


Fig.  116. —  Remak's  fibers 
(nonmedullated  fibers)  from  the 
pncumogastric  nerve  of  a  rabbit ; 
X  360.     Technic  No.  179. 


amcter,  but  whether  this  points  to  a  corresponding  variation  in 
function  has  not  been  fully  decided.  I'ine  fibens  possess  a  diameter 
of  2—4 /i,  those  of  medium  size  4-0//,  and  lar^i^c  fibers  9—20// 
(Kolliker,  93).  A  division  of  medullated  fibers  durin^:^  their  cour.se 
through  a  ner\'e  is  relatively  rare.  The  i^reater  number  of  fibers  pass 
unbranched  from  their  central  ori<;in  to  the  peripher}',  and  only  when 
in  the  neipjhborhood  of  their  terminal  arborization  do  they  be<;in  to 
divide.     A  point  of  division  is  always  marked  by  a  node  of  Ranvicr. 
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The  segmental  structure  of  nerve-fibers  would  seem  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  formed  by  a  number  of  cells  fused  end 
to  end.  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  ganglion  cells  and 
their  processes,  this  can  be  the  case  only  so  far  as  the  nerve-sheaths 
are  concerned.  According  to  this  theory,  the- formative  cells  of  the 
latter  gather  in  chains  along  the  neuraxcs  or  dendrites,  forming  a 
mantle  around  them,  and  in  the  adult  nerve-fibers  taking  the  shape 
of  the  segments  or  intemodes  just  described  (His,  87  ;  Boveri.  85). 
The  points  at  which  the  slieath-cells  are  joined  would  then  corre- 
spond to  the  nodes  of  Ranvicr.  Other  investigators  have  concluded 
that  the  whole  nerve-fiber  is  developed  from  a  terminal  apposition 
of  ectodermal  cells.  In  this  case  not  only  the  sheaths  of  the  fibers 
but  also  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  ner\-e  processes  are 
formed  by  them  (Kupffer,  go).  In  both  theories  the  neurilemma 
corresponds  to  the  cell-membrane  ;  in  the  former  the  neurilemma 
nucleus  corresponds  to  that  of  the  slieath-forming  cell,  in  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  formative  cell  of  the  whole  nerve  segment.  It  should 
be  noticed  that,  according  to  the  second  theory,  a  fiber  segment  is 
the  product  of  a  single  cell,  while  according  to  the  first  it  is  evolved 
from  at  least  two  cells  (ganglion  cell  (process)  and  sheath -forming 
cell).     The  former  theory  is  now  very  generally  accepted. 

The  nonmedullated  nerve-fibers,  Ri-tnak's  fibers,  possess  no 
medullary  sheath ;  the  axial  cord  shows  nuclei  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  thin  neurilemma.  The  majority  of  the 
neuraxcs  of  the  neurones  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  are  of 
this  structure,  although  small  inedullated  nerve-fibers  (the  neuraxes 
of  sympathetic  neurones)  are  found  in  certain  regions. 

All  nerve-fibers,  medullated  as  well  as  nonmedullated,  in  the 
central  and  peripheral  nervous  systems  lose  the  sheaths  here  de- 
scribed before  terminating ;  the  axis-cyUnders  (axial  cords)  ending 
without  special  covering  (naked  axis-cylinders).  These  terminal 
branches  are,  in  fixed  and  stained  preparations,  beset  with  small 
thickenings — varicosities — which  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape. 
Nerve-fibers  presenting  such  appearances  are  spoken  of  as  varicosed 
fibers.  The  varicose  enlargements  may  be  regarded  as  small 
masses  of  neuroplasm ;  the  fine  uniting  threads,  as  representing  the 
axiai  fibrils. 

In  the  peripheral  nervous  system  the  nerve-fibers  are  grouped 
to  form  nerve-trunks.  The  nerve-fibers,  as  has  been  stated  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  (Fig.  1 17)  on  the  next  page,  are  the 
neuraxes  of  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  and  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  the  den- 
drites of  peripheral  sensory  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are 
found  in  the  spinal  and  homologous  cranial  ganglia. 

In  the  nerve-trunks  the  nerve-fibers  are  gathered  into  bundles 
termed  funkuli.  The  nerve-fibers  constituting  such  a  bundle  are 
separated  by  a  small  amount  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  containing  here 
and  there  connective-tissue  cells,  the  cndoneurium.    This  is  continu- 
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ous  with  a  dense,  lamellatec]  fibrous  sheath  surrounding  each  funicu- 
lus, the  perineurium.  Between  the  lamellae  of  this  sheath  are  lymph- 
spaces,  communicating  with  the  lynipli-c  lefts    found  between   the 
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nerve-fibers  of  the  funiculi ;  consequently,  the  lamella;  are  covered 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  In  the  larger  funiculi,  septa  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  pass  from  the  perineurial  sheath  into  the 
funiculi,  dividing  them  into  compartments  varying  in  shape  and  size ; 
these  arc  spoken  of  as  compound  JumcitU.  The  funiculi  of  a  nerve- 
trunk  are  bound  together  by  an  investing  sheath  of  loose  fibro-elastic 
tissue,  continuous  with  the  perineurial  sheaths,  which  penetrates 
between  the  funiculi,  and  which  contains  fat-cells,  blood-vessels,  and 
lymph -vessels ;  the  latter  are  in  communication  with  the  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  perineurial  sheaths. 

When  a  nerve-trunk  divides,  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  above 
mentioned  are  continued  on  to  the  branches,  and  this  even  to  the 
smallest  offshoots.  Thus,  single  fibers  even  possess  a  connective- 
tissue  sheath, — Henlc's  shcalh, — which  consists  of  a  few  connective- 
tissue  fibers  and  of  flattened  cells. 


PERIPHERAL  NERVE  TERMINATIONS. 

According  to  the  character  of  the  peripheral  organs  in  which 
the  telodendria  of  nerve-fibers  (ncuraxes  of  type  I  cells  and  dendrites 
of  spinal  ganglion  cells)  occur,  the  nerve-fibers  are  known  as  motor 
and  sensory  nerve-fibers,  the  terminations  as  motor  and  sensory 
ncrve-undings. 

Motor  Nerre-endings  ( the  Telodendria  of  Nerve- fibers  Ending 
in  Muscle  Tissue). — The  mutor  nerve -endings  in  striated,  voluntary 
muscle  tissue  will  first  be  considered.  The  motor  nerve-endings 
in  voluntary  muscle  tissue  arc  the  endings  of  neurones  (peripheral 
motor  neurones),  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the  ventral 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  medulla.  The  neuraxes  of  these 
cells  leave  the  cerebrospinal  axis  as  medullated  nerve-fibers  (motor 
fibers)  which,  after  branching,  end  in  the  muscle-fibers  in  the  so-calied 
motor  endings.  In  figure  1 19  is  represented,  by  way  of  diagram, 
a  complete  peripheral  motor  neurone.  Each  motor  nerve -fiber 
branches  repeatedly  before  terminating,  although  this  branching 
does  not  often  take  place  until  near  the  termination  of  the  nerve- 
fiber.  Kolliker  estimates  that  in  the  sternoradialis  of  the  frog,  each 
motor  fiber  innervates  about  twenty  muscle-fibers  ;  but  whether  this 
number  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  number  of  muscle-fibers 
receiving  their  motor  nerve-supply  from  one  motor  neurone  can  not 
be  stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  the  present  time. 

Each  motor  ending  represents  the  termination  of  one  of  the  ter- 
minal medullated  branches  of  a  motor  nerve-fiber.  The  neuraxis  of 
this  fiber  passes  under  the  sarcolemma  and  terminates  in"  a  teloden- 
drion  (end-brush)  in  an  accumulation  of  sarcoplasra,  in  which  are 
found  numerous  muscle  nuclei,  forming  a  more  or  le.ss  distinct  ele- 
vation on  the  side  of  the  muscle-fiber.  Doyen's  elevation.  The 
medullary  sheath  accompanies  the  nerve-fiber  until  it  passes  under 
the  sarcolemma,  when   it  stops  abruptly.     The  neurilemma  of  the 
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nerve-fiber  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle- 
fiber  at  the  place  where  the  neuraxis  passes  under  the  sarcolemma. 
Henle's  sheath  continues  over  the  motor  ending  as  a  thin  sheath, 
containing  here  and  there  flattened  nuclei,  the  teioleinma  nuclei. 

With   the  majority  of  the   reagents  used   to  bring  to  view  the 
motor  endings,  notably  chlorid  of  gold,  the  sarcoplasm,  in  which 


NnclcDi  of  ncuritemmi 


CollBtcnl  bniKh. 


-    Node  of  Ranvler. 


Aiit-cylindcr  of  medullated 


the  telodendrion  of  the  ncrvc-fibcr  i.s  found,  has  a  t;ranular  appear- 
ance, and  is  consequently  dlfTcrcntiatcd  from  the  remaining  sarco- 
plasm of  the  muscle-fiber.  To  this  the  tenn  i^rmiular  sole  plate  has 
been  applied,  the  nuclei  contained  therein  beinj;  known  as  sole  niielei, 
the  whole  ending  as  the  motor  end-plate.     If  the  above  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  structure  of  the  motor  nerve-ending  is  correct,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  sarcoplasm  in  which  the  telo- 
dendria  occur  should  be  considered  other  than  the  sarcoplasm  of 
the  muscie-fiber,  the  nuclei  as  muscle-nuclei ;  the  terms  motor  end- 
plate,  granular  sole  plate,  and  sole  nuclei  would  therefore  seem  un- 
necessary and  misleading.  In  figures  121  to  125  are  shown  motor 
nerve-endings  from  several  vertebrates  as  seen  when  stained  with 
gold  chlorid. 

The  mass  of  sarcoplasm  in  which  the  neuraxes  terminate  as 
above  described  is  about  40  to  60  /i  long,  40  /i  broad,  and  6  to  10  /t 
thick  ;  these  dimensions  vary  greatly,  however  ;  they  may  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  averages  here  given. 

In  amphibia  the  motor  nerve-endings  are  not  so  localized  as 
in  the  majority  of  vertebrates,  as  above  described,  but  are  spread 
over  a  relatively  greater  surface  of  the  muscle-fiber,  and  there  is  no 
distinct  accumulation  of  the  sarcoplasm,  and  the  muscle-nuclei  are 


muscle  nuclri ;   tH,  lekilenima  nucleus. 


relatively  less  numerous.  The  telodendrion  of  the  ner\-e-fiber  is, 
however,  under  the  sarcolemma.  between  it  and  the  contractile  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle-fiber.     (Fig.  126.) 

The  number  of  motor  nerve-endings  in  a  striated,  voluntary 
muscie-fiber  depends  on  its  length,  short  fibers  having,  as  a  rule, 
one  ending,  longer  fibers  two,  or  even  more. 

Heart  muscle-ceils  and  nonslriatcd  muscle-celh  receive  their 
motor  nerve-supply  from  neurones  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  cell-bodies  of  these  neurones  are  situated  in  sympathetic 
ganglia;  the  neuraxes.  the  majority  of  which  form  nonmedullated 
nerve-fibers,  branch  repeatedly,  forming  primary  and  secondary 
plexuses  which  surround  the  larger  or  smaller  bundles  of  heart 
muscle-fibers  or  involuntary  muscle-cells.  From  these  plexuses, 
naked,  varicosed  axis-cylinders,  or  small  bundles  of  such,  penetrate 
between  the  muscle-cells,  also  forming  plexuses.  The  fine  fibers 
of  this  terminal  plexus  give  off  from  place  to  place  small,  lateral 
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Fig*.  111-115, — Motor  endings  in  slrinted  Totuntnrj  ni 
Fig.  Ill,  ftato.  Pseudopus  Palhuii :  >,  160.  Fig  \i%,  from  Laitrln  viriitis ;  X  t6o. 
F^&.  113  and  124,  from  a  guinea-pig ;  *>  700.  Fig.  115,  from  a  he<lgc-hag ;  X  IZOO> 
Asa  consequence  of  the  trealmenl  (T.  181.  I)  the  atboresceace  is  shrunken  and  inler- 
nipted  in  ils  conlinuily.  In  Figs,  ill  and  tzi  the  end-piate  is  con.iiderably  larger  than 
in  llj  and  114.  In  Fig.  til  it  is  in  connection  vilh  two  nerve-branches.  Fig.  I15 
ihows  a  section  thn:iugh  an  end'platc.  The  latter  is  bounded  externally  by  a  sharply  de- 
fined line,  which  can  be  traced  along  the  surface  of  the  muscle- liber.  This  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sarcolenuna. 
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twigs,  which  end  on  the  muscle-cells.  In  heart  muscle  these  lateral 
twigs  may  end  in  one  or  two  small  granules,  or  in  a  small  cluster 
of  such  granules  (Fig.  !  27) ;  in  involuntary,  nonstriated  muscle  the 
ending  is  very  simple,  the  small  lateral  twigs  terminating  in  one  or 
two  small  granules.     (Fig.  128.) 

Sensory  Nerve-endings. — The  sensory  nerve-endings  are,  in 
their  essentials,  the  peripheral  teiodendria  of  dendrites  of  peripheral 
sensory  neurones.  The  cell-bodies  of  such  neurones,  as  has  been 
stated,  are  found  in  the  spinal  and  homologous  cranial  ganglia. 


'Wife 


Fig.  117. — Motor  nerve-ending  t 
heart  muscle-cells  oT  cat  ;  mElliyleiie-bli 
slain  {Hubei,  De  Witt). 


Fig.  ii8. — Motor  nerre-eoding  on 
involunlary  nonstriated  musclE-cell  (rtan 
intestine  of  cat;  methylene -blue  stain 
(Huber,  De  Wiu). 


Of  the  two  branches  arising  from  the  single  process  possessed  by 
each  peripheral  sensory  neurone,  the  one  going  to  the  periphery  is 
regarded  as  the  dendrite  and  forms  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve-fiber,  such  nerve-fibers  constituting  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
peripheral  nerve-trunks.  A  peripheral  sensory  neurone  may  there- 
fore be  diagramed  as  in  figure  129.  The  statement  was  made 
above  that  the  essential  portion  of  a  sensory  nerve-ending  is  a  telo- 
dendrion  (end-brush)  or  several  teiodendria  of  the  dendrite  of  a 
peripheral  sensory  neurone.     The  character  of  a  sensory  nerve- 
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ending  depends,  therefore,  on  the  complexity  of  this  end-brush  and 
on  its  relation  to  the  other  tissue  elements  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
following  classification  of  such  nerve-endings  can  be  made  : 

I .  Free  Sensory  Nerve-endings. — In  these  the  telodendrion  is  not 


Fig    129  — D  ngisim  of  a  per  pheral 


inclosed  in  an  investing  capsule  which  forms  a  structural  part  of 
the  ending. 

2.  Encapsulated  Endings. — In  which  the  telodendrion  or  several 
telodendria  are  surrounded  by  an  investing  capsule  which  separates 
them  more  or  less  completely  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

I.  Free  sensory  nerve-endings  arc  found  in  all  epithelial  ti."- 
sues  and  in  fibrous  connective  tissue  of  certain  regions.     A  sensory 
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nervc-fiber  terminating  in  such  an  ending  usually  proceeds  without 
branching  to  near  its  place  of  termination,  where,  while  yet  a 
meduUated  fiber,  it  branches  and  rebranches  a  number  of  times. 


Jig.  130. — Tennioation  of  sensory  nerve-fibers  in  the  mucosa  and  epiihelium  of  the  ure. 
thra  of  cat;  methylene-blue  pieparation  (lluber,  "  Jour.  Comp.  Neurol.,"  vol.  x). 

always  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  the  resultant  branches  diverging  at 
s  angles.     If  the  free  sensory  endings  are  in  epithelial  tissue. 
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these  larger  meduUated  branches  are  situated  in  the  connective- 
tissue  mucosa  under  the  epithelium.  From  these  larger  medullated 
branches,  are  given  off  smaller  ones,  also  medullated,  which  may 
divide  further,  and  which  pass  up  toward  the  epithelium,  and  near  its 
under  surface  divide  into  nonmedullated  branches.  Nonmedullated 
branches  are  also  gi\cn  off  from  the  medullated  ones  as  they 
approach  the  epithelium,  leaving  the  parent  fibers  at  the  nodes  of 
Ranvier.  Many  of  the  nonmedullated  branches  thus  formed,  after 
coursing  a  variable  distance  under  the  epithelium,  enter  it  and  break 
up  into  numerous  very  small  branches,  which,  after  repeated  divi- 
sion, terminate  between  the  epithelial  cells  in  small  nodules  or 
discs  of  variable  size  and  configuration.  The  small  branches  result- 
ing from  a  division  of  one  of  the  larger  nonmedullated  branches 
constitute  one  of  the  terminal  telodendria  or  end-branches  of  the 
dendrites  of  peripheral  sensory  neurones  terminating  in  free  sensory 
nerve -endings.  In  fibrous  connective  tissue  the  same  general 
arrangement  of  the  branches  prevails.  In  figure  130  is  shown  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  dendrite  of  a  peripheral  sensory 
neurone  terminating  in  a  free  sensory  nerve-ending. 

2.  Encapsulated  Sensory  Nerve-endings. — These  nerve-end- 
ings maybe  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  groups, — such  as  have  a 
relatively  thin  fibrous-ti.ssue  capsule, 
containing  mainly  telodendria  of  the 
ner\'e  or  nerves  terminating  therein, 
and  such  as  have  a  distinctly  lamel- 
lated,  fibrous  tissue  capsule,  usually 
investing,  besides  the  nerve-termi- 
nation, other  tissue  elements.  To 
the  foniier  group  belong  three  types 
of  sensor)-  nerve -endings,  which, 
owing  to  their  similarity  of  struc- 
,,    , ,   ..^     ,  „  ture,   mnv   be    described    together. 

Fiif.    131.— l.iiil-bulb  of    Krause        .,,,  ■      ,  ,  ,      ,,         r  , - 

from  ci.iijunrtiva  ..f  iiinii  ;   mcihxl.in.-  '  "'^^^  ^'^'^  "•<'  cnd-DUlbs  of  Krause. 

blue  Main  (l)i",;i.'i.   ■■Arch,    f.   iiiik,       Meissncr's    tactile   corpuscles,  and 
^""■•"  '■"'■  ^■''^'"l'  tile  genital  corini.scles.     They  have 

all  been  iiivi.sligated  recently  by 
Dogiel,  and  the  account  here  given  fnllows  cinseK-  his  description. 
End-bulbs  of  A';vi/M,.— Under  this  desi<;natiun  there  are  described 
a  variety  of  endings  which  varv  slightl\-  in  si/e  and  sh;ipe.  They 
are  found  in  the  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  cnrnua,  in  the  lips  and 
lining  of  the  c.ral  cavity,  in  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  other  parts  of  the  dermis.  In  form  they  are  round, 
oval,  nr  pe.'tr-sliaped.  Their  si/e  varies  frnni  0.02  tf>  O.oi  nini. 
long  and  from  0.015  '"  0,025  mm.  broad  fi>r  the  smaller  ones, 
and  from  0.045  '"  0,10  mm,  long  <^\\<\  from  0,02  to  o.oS  mm. 
brnad  for  the  larger  on<.s.  They' have  a  relatively  thin  capsule 
in  which  nuclei  are  quite  numerous.  ( )nc,  two,  or  three  medul- 
lated nerves  go  to  each   end-bulb.      These   ma\'  lose  their  mediil- 
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lary  sheath  at  the  capsule  or  at  a  variable  distance  from  tt  The 
naked  axis- cylinders,  soon  after  entering  the  capsule,  divide  into  two. 
three,  or  four  branches,  which  form  several  circular  or  spiral  turns 
in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions.  These  fibers  then  divide  into 
varicose  branches,  which  undergo  further  division,  the  resulting 
branches  interlacing  to  form  a  bundle  of  variously  tangled  fibers 
which  may  be  loosely  or  tightly  woven. 

Between  the  nerve-fibers  and  their  branches,  within  the  capsule, 
there    is  found   a   semifluid   sub- 
stance, which  is  granular  in  fixed 
preparations. 

Mcis suet's  Corpuscles. — These 
corpuscles  are  found  in  man  in 
the  subepidermal  connective  tissue 
of  the  hand  and  foot  and  outer 
surface  of  the  forearm,  in  the  nip- 
ple, border  of  the  eyelids,  lips, 
glans  penis  and  clitoris.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the 
fingers.  They  are  oval  in  shape, 
sometimes  somewhat  irregular. 
and  vary  in  size,  being  from  45  /< 
to  50  fi  broad  and  from  no  /i  to 
\%o  ft  long.  They  possess  a  thin 
connective-tissue  capsnle,  in  which 
are  found  round  or  oval  nuclei, 
some  of  which  have  an  oblique 
position  to  the  axis  of  the  corpus- 
cle. One  medutlated  nerve  ends 
in  the  smaller  corpuscles,  two  or 
three  or  even  more  in  the  lai^er  1 
ones.  After  piercing  the  capsule,  ""i-  '"'■ 
the  medullated  nerves  lose  their 

medullary  sheaths,  the  naked  axis-cylinders  making  a  variable 
number  of  circular  or  spiral  turns,  some  of  which  are  parallel,  others 
crossing  at  various  angles.  These  larger  branches  arc  all  beset 
with  large,  spindle-shaped,  round,  or  pear-shaped  varicosities.  The 
larger  branches,  after  making  the  windings  mentioned,  break  up 
into  many  varicose  branches,  which  interlace  and  form  a  most  com- 
plex network.  One  usually  finds  one  or  several  larger  naked  axis- 
cylinders,  which  pass  up  through  the  axis  of  the  spiral  of  fibers 
thus  formed  ;  these  give  off  branches  which  contribute  to  the  spiral 
formation. 

Genital  Corpttscles. — These  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  mucosa  of  the  glans  penis  and  the  prepuce  of  the 
male  and  the  clitoris  and  neighboring  structures  of  the  female. 
Their   shape    varies ;    they  may    be    round,  oval,  egg-   or   pear- 


Fig.  132. — Meissner's  laclile  corpus- 
:  methylene- blue  ilain  (Dagiel,  "In. 
ml.   Mooatsschr.  S.  Anat.  u.  Fhys.," 
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shaped,  or  even  slightly  lobulated.  Their  size  varies  from  Ol04 
to  o.  lo  mm.  in  breadth  and  from  0.06  to  0.40  mm.  in  length.  They 
are  surrounded  by  a  relatively  thick  fibrous  capsule,  consisting 
of  from  three  to  ci{rht  quite  distinct  lamellae,  between  which  irr^u* 
lar  flattened  culls  with  round  or  oval  nuclei  are  found.  Within 
this  capHulu,  there  is  found  a  core,  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  semi- 
fluid substance,  slightly  granular  in  fixed  preparations,  the  nature 
of  which  i»  not  fully  known.  The  number  of  sensory  nerves  going 
to  each  C'jr|)uscle  varies  from  one  to  two  for  the  smaller  ones,  and 
from  d({ht  lo  tun  for  the  larger  corpuscles.  The  medullated  nerves, 
after  cntmng  the  corpuscle,  divide  dichotomously,  the  resultant 
branches  aMsumini;  a  circular  or  spiral  course,  and  interlacing  in 
various  wuyii,  within  the  capsule.  After  a  few  turns,  the  medullated 
branches  lose  their  medullary 
sheaths  and  undergo  further  di- 
vision, often  dividing  repeatedly. 
The  nonmeduUated  nerves  re- 
sulting from  these  divisions,  the 
majority  of  which  are  varicose, 
form  a  most  complicated  net- 
work, tlie  whole  nerve  networlc 
presenting  a  structure  which  re- 
sembles a  tangle  of  fine  threads. 
In  the  meshes  of  this  network  is 
found  the  semifluid  substance 
of  the  core.  Now  and  then 
some  of  the  larger  fibers  of  the 
network  leave  the  corpuscle 
and  terminate  in  neighboring 
corpuscles,  or  pass  to  the  epi- 
thelium, where  they  end  be- 
tween the  cells. 

These  three  sensory  nerve- 
cn(ling,s — end-bulbs  of  Krause, 
Mii-'*-sii<rr's  liKiili'  ciirpiiHclos, f;fnit;il  corpuscles — are,  as  Dogiclhas 
stattMl,  vi-ry  siiniliir  in  strti(i»n\  Ivach  has  a  thin  connective -tissue 
ciijwiili-,  .snn-ouiiilint,'  :i  curi;,  ron.sislint;  of  a  semifluiti  substance, 
curitirriiiiif;  wliicli  our  knuwlcdge  in  as  yet  imperfect.  One  or  sev- 
eral mL^dii[hil<.-(l  nrrvirs  j<(i  to  each  corpuscle,  which,  after  losing 
tliL-ir  int:ihill;iry  sluaths,  divide  and  subdivide  into  numerous  fine 
varicose  lir;iii(-||eH,  wliJcii  arc  varinu.sly  interwoven,  forming  a  more 
or  les.s  ilcnisc  |tlf.\iLs  of  iiitcrtiidnt^  and,  according  to  Dogiel,  anas- 
tomosing filK-rs.  Till'  <iiiif  ilif'ferencos  arc  those  of  form  and  size, 
and  i)f  piisitiini  with  n-ferencc  to  tlicc[)itheliiim.  Of  the  three  forms 
of  enilintjs,  the  genital  oirpiisi-le  is  tlic  larfjest,  and  occupies  the  deep- 
est posittim  in  the  sulx  pitlielial  connective  tissue ;  Meissner's  cor- 
puscle is  iiitermctliate  in  .size,  and  is  found  immediately  under  the 
epithelium  ;  while  the  t-nd-bulbs  of  Krau.ic  are  the  smallest  of  these 
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three  forms  of  sensory  endings  and  may  be  found  in  the  papillae  or 
in  the  deeper  connective  tissue, 

A  somewhat  smaller  nerve-ending  of  long,  oval,  or  cylindric 
form,  known  as  the  cylimiric  end-^iilb  of  Krause,  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  skin  and  oral  mucous  membrane,  in  striated  muscle 
and  in  tendinous  tissue.  These  corpuscles  consist  of  a  thin  nucle- 
ated capsule,  investing  a  semiHuid  core.  The  nerve-fiber,  after 
losing  its  medullary  slieatii  and  fibrous  sheath  {the  latter  becomes 
continuous  with  the  capsule),  pa.sses  through  the  core,  generally 
without  branching,  as  a  naked  axis-cylinder,  terminating  at  its  end, 
usually  in  a  small  bulb.    (Fig.  134.) 

The  majority  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  mth  well -developed 
lamellated  capsules  are  relatively  large  structures.  \Vc  shall  con- 
sider especially  the  Vater-Pacin- 

ian    corpuscles,    the    ncuromus-  ^      -..  -- 

cular  end-organs,  and  the  neuro- 
tendinous end-organs. 

Vafer-  Pacinia  n  Corpuscles.  — 
These  corpuscles  are  of  oval 
shape  and  vary  much  in  size,  tlie 
largest  being  about  0.10  of  an 
inch  long  and  0,04  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  corpuscle  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  concentric  lamel  I  re,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  twenty  to  sixty.  These  lamella  are  made  up  of 
white  fibrous  tissue  fibers,  rather  loosely  woven,  between  which  is 
found  a  small  amount  of  lymph,  containing  usually  a  few  leucocytes. 
The  lamellae  are  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  endothelial 
cells  (Schwalbc).  Between  two  consecutive  lamellse  there  is  found  an 
interlamellar  space,  al.so  containing  lymph.  The  axis  of  the  cor- 
puscle is  occupied  by  a  core,  consisting  of  a  semifluid,  granular 
substance,  in  the  periphery  of  which  oval  nuclei  are  said  to  be 
found.  Usually  one  large  medullated  nerve-fiber  goes  to  each  cor- 
puscle. The  fibrous  tissue  sheath  of  this  nerve-fiber  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  outer  lamella;  of  the  capsule.  The  medullary 
sheath  accompanies  the  axis-cylinder  through  the  concentric  lamel- 
la until  the  core  is  reached,  where  it  disappears.  The  naked  axis- 
cylinder  usually  passes  through  the  core  to  its  distal  end,  where  it 
divides  into  three,  four,  or  five  branches  which  terminate  in  large, 
irregular  end-discs.  The  axis-cylinder  may,  however,  divide  soon 
after  it  enters  the  core  into  two  or  three  or  even  four  branches, 
these  passing  to  the  distal  end  of  the  core  before  terminating  in  the 
end-discs  above  mentioned.  Both  Retzius  and  Sala  state  that  the 
naked  axis-cylinders,  after  entering  the  core,  give  ofi"  numerous  short 
side  branches,  terminating  in  small  knobs,  which  remind  these  ob- 
servers of  the  fine  side  branches  or  thorns  seen  on  the  dendrites  of 
Purkinje's  cells  and  of  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  when  stained 


-Cylindric  e.iii-bulb  . 
lennu5Ciilar  libroua  tiss 
metbylene-bluc  stain. 
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after  the  Golgi  method.  In  company  with  the  large  nerve-fibers  here 
mentioned,  ^la  has  described  other  nerve-fibers,  quite  independent 
of  them  and  much  finer,  which  after  entering  the  corpuscle  divide 
repeatedly,  the  resulting  fibers  forming  a  plexus  around  the  central 
fit>er.  A  small  arteriole  enters  the  corpuscle  with  the  nerve-fiber, 
dividing  into  capillary  branches  found  between  the  lamellae  of 
the  capsule. 

The  Vater-Facinian  corpuscles  have  a  wide  distribution.  They 
are  numerous  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  dermis  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  also  near  the  joints,  especially  on  the  flexor  side.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  periosteum  of  certain  bones  and  in  tendons 
and  intermuscular  septa,  and  even  in  muscles.  They  are  further 
found  in  the  epineurial  sheaths  of  certain  nerve-trunks  and  near 


Fig.  135. — Pacinian  corpuscles  from  mesnrcctuin  of  Icillen  /},  Showing  the  fina 
bnnchca  on  cenlmt  iieive-lib«i ;  ^,  the  nccwutk  uS  fiiii  nerve  fibers  about  the  central 
fiber;  methylent-blue  preparation  (Sala,  "  Annt.  Anzeijjer,"  vol  XVl). 


large  vessels.  They  are  numerous  in  the  peritoneum  and  mesentery, 
pleura  and  pericardium.  In  the  mesenterj-  of  the  cat,  where  these 
nerve-endings  are  lary;e  and  nunicrou.s,  they  arc  readily  seen  with  the 
unaided  eye  as  small,  pearly  bodies. 

In  the  bill  and  tontjue  of  water  birds,  especially  of  the  duck,  are 
found  nerve-endings,  known  as  the  corpuscles  of  Herbst,  which  re- 
semble the  Vater-l'acinian  coqjusclcs  ;  they  differ  from  the  latter  in 
having  cubic  cells  in  the  core.     (Fig.  136.) 

Neuromuscular  Ncri'C  End-organs. — These  nen,*e  end-organs 
consist  of  a  small  bundle  of  muscle-fibers,  surrounded  by  an  invest- 
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ing  capsule,  within  which  one  or  several  sensory  nerves  terminate. 
They  are  spindle-shaped  structures  varying  in  length  from  0.75  to  4 
mm.,  and  in  breadth,  where  widest,  from  80  to  200  ji  (Sherrington, 
94).  In  them  there  is  recognized  a  proximal  polar  region,  an 
tguatorial  region,  and  a  dislai  polar  region.  The  muscle-fibers  of 
this  nerve-ending,  known  as  the  intrafusal  fibers,  which  may  vary  in 
number  from  3  or  4  to  20  or  even  more,  are  much  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  voluntary  muscle-fibers  and  diiTer  from  them  structur- 
ally, and  result  from  a  division  of  one  or  several  muscle-fibers  of 
the  red  variety.  In  the  proximal  polar  region  the  intrafusal  fibers 
present  an  appearance  which  is  similar  to  that  of  voluntary  muscle- 
fibers  of  the  red  variety ;  in  the  equatorial  region  they  possess  rela- 


136. — Corpuscle  of  Herbsl  fiom  bill  of  duck  ;  X  &<»■     Technic  No. 


tiveiy  few  muscle-fibrils  and  are  rich  in  sarcoplasm  and  the  muscle- 
nuclei  are  numerous  ;  the  striation  is  here  indistinct.  In  the  distal 
polar  region  the  intrafusal  fibers  are  again  more  distinctly  striated 
and.  a  short  distance  beyond  the  end-organ,  become  greatly  reduced 
in  size,  and  terminate  as  very  small  fibers,  still  showinj;.  however,  a 
cross -striation.  In  figitre  137  is  shown  a  single  intrafusal  muscle- 
fiber.  Owing  to  the  length  of  such  a  fiber  it  was  neces.sary  to  rep- 
resent it  in  several  segments. 

The  intrafusal  muscle-fibers  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule  con- 
sisting of  from  four  to  eight  concentric  layers  of  white  fibrous  tissue. 
At  the  proximal  end  this  capsule  is  continuous  with  the  connective 
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tissue  found  between  the  muscle- fibers — endo-  and  perimysium.  It 
attains  its  greatest  diameter  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  nen'e 
end-organ,  and  becomes  narrower  again  at  its  distal  end,  where  it 
may  end  in  tendon  or  become  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue 


-^v  .^.gjgw 


Fig.  137. — Intrafusal  muscle-fiber  from  neuromuscular  nerve  end-organ  of  rabbit  : 
Af  From  proximal  polar  region  ;  B,  equatorial  region  ;  C,  distal  polar  region. 

of  the  muscle.  Immediately  surrounding  the  intrafusal  fibers  is  found 
another  connective-tissue  sheath  known  as  the  ^xia/  shcat/i^  and 
between  this  and  the  capsule  there  is  found  a  lymph-space  bridged 
over  by  trabecuLx  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  the  name  periaxial 
lymphspacc  has  been  given.  (Fig.  138.) 

By  degenerating  the  motor  nerves  going  to  a  muscle,  Sherringrton 
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\'v^.  I3S. — (.'ri)>ss-set:ti«>n  of  a  nciironuiscular  nerve  end-orj^^nn  from  intero>s<'ous  (A.hH) 
niu>clc  of  man  ;   fixed  in  totnialin  and  .stained  in  luMnatoxvlin  and  comh. 
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dctcnnincd  that  the  ncrvc-fihcrs  L-iKlinj:,^  in  the  neuromuscular  nerve 
cnd-(.)r<:ans  were  sense )r\'  in  chanictcr.  Tlic  manner  of  termination  in 
these  cnd-orLTans  oftlic  nrr\'o-hl)rrs  endinLT  tluTein  has  been  studied 
by   Kerschner,   Kolliker,  Ruflini,  lluber   and    DeWitt,  and  others. 
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One  or  several  (three  or  four)  large  meduUated  nerves,  surrounded 
by  a    sheath  of   Henle,    terminate    in  each    neuromuscular  end- 


Fig.  139. — Neuromuscular  nerve  cmi-organ  from  ihc  ii -. 

d<%  ;  fram  leased  prepamuon  of  Eissue  stained  in  methylene-blue.  The  figure  shows  Ihe 
inttafusid  moselle- hbers,  Ihe  ncrve-fibera  and  Iheir  lerminalions  i  the  capsule  and  the  sheath 
of  Henle  are  DOl  shawu  (Huber  and  DeWill,  "Jour.  Comp.  Neurol.,"  vol.  VII). 

oi^an.  As  these  nerves  enter  the  capsule,  the  sheath  of  Henle 
blends   with  the  capsule.     The  medullated  nerve-fibers  now  and 
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then  divide  before  reaching  the  nerve  end-organs,  and  divide  several 
times  as  they  pass  through  the  capsule,  periaxial  space,  and  axial 
sheath.  Within  the  axial  sheath,  the  medullary  sheath  is  lost,  and 
the  naked  ax  is -cylinders  terminate  in 
one  or  several  ribbon  -  like  branches 
which  are  wound  circularly  or  spirally 
about  the  intrafusal  &her&.{a n»t//os/>irei/ 
i'/ldi'ifC)  or  they  may  terminate  in  a 
number  oflargcr  branches  which  again 
divide,  these  ending  in  irregular^  rocuid, 
oval,  or  pear-shaped  discs  { ^auvr-^ffyr 
cmiings),  which  are  also  on  the  intra- 
fusal fibers.  These  flower-like  endings 
arc  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  annulo- 
spiral  fibers.  In  the  smaller  end- 
organs  only  one  area  of  nerve-termi- 
natioii  has  been  observed ;  in  the 
larger,  two.  three,  or  even  four  such 
areas  may  be  found. 

Neuromuscular  nerve  end-organs 
are  found  in  nearly  all  skeletal  muscles 
(not  in  the  extrinsic  eye  muscles  nor 
in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue), 
but  they  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot. 
They  are  found  in  amphibia,  rcptilia, 
birds,  and  mammalia,  presenting  the 
same  general  structure,  although  the 
ultimate  termination  of  the  nerve-fibers 
varies  somewhat  in  the  different  classes  | 
of  vertebrates, 

Ncurotfiidincus  Ncrt'e  End-orgia 
{Golgi  Tendon  Spindle).  —  In  1884 
Goigi  drew  attention  to  a  new  n 
end-organ  found  in  tendon,  describing;! 
quite  fully  its  general  structure  and 
less  fully  the  nerve  termination  founO 
therein.  These  nerve  end-oi^ans  a 
spindle-shaped  structures,  which  in^ 
man  var^'  in  length  from  1.2 
1.43  mm.,  and  in  breadth  from  0.17  I 
mm.  to  0.25  mm.  (Kolliker).  Ciaccio  \ 
mentions  a  neurotendinous  nerve  end*^ 
organ  found  in  a  woman,  which  was  xl 
F^.   140.  —  Neurotendb™*     or  3  mm. long.  A  capsule  consisting  of  I 

nerve  end-orgBn  from  mbbil ;  teased       from  2  tO  6  fibroUS    ti.SSUe  lamella?,  and    ' 

^■TT^^v./^h'^'   *'^S?vil'     broadest  at  the  equatorial  part  of  the 
fcjrifcr.  Comp.  Neurol  ,">(«.  X).        end-Organ,  surrounds  a  number  of  m- 
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trafusal  tendon  fasciculi.  The  capsule  is  continuous  at  the  prox- 
imal and  distal  eniLs  of  the  cnd-ort(an  with  the  internal  periten- 
dineum of  the  tendon  in  which  it  is  found.  The  number  of  the 
intrafusal  tendon  fasciculi  varies  from  eifjiit  to  fifteen  or  even  more. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  ordinarj'  tendon  fasciculi,  from  which 
they  orifjinatc  by  division,  and  structurally  resemble  embrj'onic 
tendon,  in  that  they  stain -morc^fleeply  and  present  many  more 
nuclei  than  nilly  dt:velopcd  itcndoK  '  The  intrafusal  tendon  fasciculi 
are  surrounded  by  an  axial^hcnth  of  fibrous  tissue,  between  which 
and  the  capsule  there  is  found  a  periaxial  lymph-space. 


Kig.  141. — Crtis*-seclion  of  iifurnleinlinous 
liied  in  mrlhyleiitr-blut :  m,  Mus<;le  lilH-»  ;  /, 
l-uigun  ;  m  11,  medullated  nctvu-Iibcr  (Mubet  ni 


Till  o^nn  nf  rabbit ;  fnim  li.uue 
I :  <,  i:a|>>ule  it(  iitututeiulinoii!! 
ViH,  ■•  Jiiur.  of  Cinnp.  Neurol.," 


The  termination  of  the  nerve-fibers  ending;  in  these  end-organs 
has  been  studied  by  Gol^i,  Cattimeo,  Kerschner,  Kolliker,  Pan.sini, 
Ciaccio,  Hubcr  and  DeWitt.  One.  two,  or  three  lar^je  medullated 
ner\-e-fibers,  surrounded  by  a  sheatJi  iif  Henlc,  end  in  each  end- 
orfjan ;  as  they  pa.ss  through  the  capsule,  the  sheath  of  Henle 
blends  with  the  capsule.  The  medullated  ncrve-fiber.i  before  enter- 
ing the  capsule  usually  branch  .several  times,  branching  further 
within  the  capsule  and  axial  sheath,  Hefore  the  resultint  branches 
terminate  on  the  int^fusal  tendon  fasciculi,  the  medullar^'  sheath  ia 
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lost,  the  naked  axis-cylinder  further  dividing  into  two,  three,  or  four 
branches,  each  of  which  runs  along  on  the  intrafusal  fasciculi,  giving 
off  numerous  short,  irregular  side  branches,  which  partly  enclasp 
the  tendon  fasciculi  and  end  in  irregular  end-discs.  Some  of  the  ter- 
minal branches  pass  between  the  smaller  fibrous  tissue  bundles  of 
the  fasciculi,  ending  between  them. 

In  these  end-organs,  the  larger  nerve-branches  are  found  near 
the  center  of  the  bundle  of  intrafusal  tendon  fasciculi,  the  terminal 
branches  and  the  end-discs  nearer  their  periphery.  The  neuroten- 
dinous nerve  end-organs  are  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  all 
tendons  although  not  equally  numerous  in  all.  Like  the  neuromus- 
cular nerve  end-organs,  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  small 
tendons  of  the  hand  and  foot.  Sensory  nerve  end-organs,  which 
resemble  in  structure  the  neurotendinous  end-organs  here  described, 
though  somewhat  smaller  than  these,  have  been  found  in  the  tendons 
of  the  extrinsic  eye-muscles. 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  ending  of  the  telodendria  of 
the  dendrites  of  peripheral  sensory  neurones  (sensory  nerve-fibers) 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  discuss  any  but  the  more  typical  varie- 
ties of  sensory  nerve-endings.  Other  nerve -endings  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  several  organs  to  be  treated  later.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special 
works  and  monographs. 

TECHNIC 

173.  Fresh  niedullated  nerve-fibers,  when  teased   in  an  indiflferent 
fluid  \vid.  T.  13  ),  show  the  i)eculiar  luster  of  the  medullary  sheath,  and 
also  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  the  neurilemma  with  its  nuclei,  and  the    seg- 
ments of  Lanlermann.      At  the  cut  ends  of  the  fibers,  the  typical  coagula- 
tion of  their  medullary  ])ortions  is  seen  in  the  form  of  drops  of  myelin. 
All  these  structures  can  also  be  seen  after  using  i  yj   osmic  acid.    A  nerve 
(not   too  thick )  is   ])laced   in  a  i^/i    acjueous  osmic  acid   solution,  then 
washed  for  a  few  hours  in  distilled  water,  and   tnially  carried  over  into 
absolute  alcohol.      After  dehydration,  small  pieces  are  cleared  with  oil  of 
cloves  and  the  fibers  teased  apart  ui)on  a  slide.      The  medullary  sheath  is 
stained   black   and   hides   the  axial   space,   the  nodes  are  clear,  the  neu- 
rilemma is  sometimes  seen  as  a  light   membrane,  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
fibers  are  of  a  lenti(  ular  shape,  and  stained  brown. 

174.  The  nodes  of  Ranvier  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
silver  nitrate  solution.  Fresh  nerve-fibers  are  either  teased  in  distilled 
water  to  which  a  trace  of  i '/  silver  nitrate  solution  has  been  added  (the 
nodes  of  Ranvier  appear  after  a  short  time  as  small  crosses),  or  whole 
nerves  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  0.5''/  acjueous  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  washed  for  a  short  time  with  water,  hardened  in 
alcohol,  after  which  they  are  imbedded  in  paratVin  and  <  ut  longitudinally. 
Exposure  to  light  will  soon  bring  out  the  '*  crosses  of  l\an\  ier  "  at  the 
nodes.  The  appearance  of  these  crosses  is  due  to  the  th(  t  that  the 
silver  nitrate  solution  first  penetrates  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  and  then 
j)asses  by  caj)illary  attraction  along  the  axial  cord  for  some  distance. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  the  cruciform   figures  appear  colored 
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black.  Occasionally,  a  peculiar  transverse  striation  is  seen  in  the  longi- 
ludinal  portions  of  the  crosses.  These  are  known  as  Frommann's  lines. 
Their  origin  and  significance  have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

175.  To  demonstrate  the  fibrils  of  the  axial  cord  a  piece  of  a  small 
nerve  is  stretched  on  a  match  or  toothpick  and  fixed  for  four  hours  in  a 
0.5%  osraic  acid  solution,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  water  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  immersed  in  90^  alcohol  for  twenty -four  hours.  The 
prejtaration  is  now  stained  for  another  twenty-four  hours  in  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  fuchsin  S  and 
then  placed  for  three  days  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  Finally,  the  ner%-e  is 
passed  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
toluol,  toluol -paraffin,  and  then  im- 
bedded in  paraffin.  The  proper 
orientation  of  the  specimen  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  is  also  the 
tutting  of  thin  sections.  In  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  red  fibrils  of  almost 
uniform  thickness  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed thi-oughout  the  axia]  space 
are  seen  lying  in  the  colorless  neuro- 
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Fig.  143. — Ronvier' s  crosses  from  sci-  Fig.  143. — Medullaled  iieive-RberlToin 

atic  nerve  of  rabbi  I ;  X  '20-  Technic  No.  sciolic  nerve  of  frog.  In  [wo  placei  lh« 
174.  Froounann's  lines  can  be  seen  in  a  medulloiy  sheath  has  been  palled  away 
few  fibers.  by  leasing,  showing  the  "  naked  Biis-eylin- 

der"  ;   X^ls.     Technic  No,  176. 


plasm,  and  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve-fiber.  In  cross-section 
the  axial  fibrils  appear  as  evenly  distributed  dots.  Attention  must  be 
called  to  the  (act  that  the  fibrils  are  not  equally  well  stained  in  all  cases 
(Kupffer,  83,  II ;  compare  also  Jacobi  and  Joseph). 

176.  When  the  fiber  is  less  carefully  treated,  the  fibrils  fuse  with  the 
neuroplasm  to  form  the  "axis-cylinder"  of  authors.  As  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  is  due  to  a  shrinkage  of  the  contents  of  the  axial  space,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  one  reagent  may  have  a  greater  effect  in  this  re- 
spect than  another.  The  thinnest  axis-cylinders  are  produced  by  chromic 
acid  and  its  salts,  while  thicker  ones  are  seen  in  nerve-fibers  fixed  in 
alcohol.     These  variations  are  best  seen  in  cross -sections,  in  which  the 
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axis-cylinders  sometimes  appear  as  round  dots  and  again  as  stellate  figures. 
The  latter  are  due  to  pressure  on  the  shrinking  axial  cord  by  the  unevenly 
coagulated  medullary  sheath. 

As  the  medullary  sheath  in  such  preparations  crumbles  away  in  many 
places,  large  areas  of  the  axis-cylinder  may  often  be  isolated  by  teasing 
(Fig.  143). 

177.  If  freshly  teased  fibers  be  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  the 
axis-cylinders  swell  up  and  issue  from  the  ends  of  the  fibers  in  irregular 
masses  showing  fine  longitudinal  striation  (Kolliker,  93).  The  structures 
of  the  axial  space  dissolve  in  i^  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  in  a  105& 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid  (Halliburton). 

178.  For  the  isolation  of  ganglion  cells,  33%  alcohol,  o.i  to  0.5^ 
chromic  acid,  or  \fJo  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  may  be    used. 

Small  pieces  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  containing 
ganglion  cells  are  treated 
with  a  small  quantity   of 
one  of  the  above  solutions 
for  one  or  two  weeks.  After 
this  interval  the  prepara- 
tions may  be  teased   and 
the  isolated  ganglion  cells 
stained    on   a    slide    and 
mounted  in  glycerin.  They 
may  even  be  fixed  in  situ 
by  injecting  a  i  ^  solution 
of  osmic  acid  or  33%  al- 
cohol   into    the  areas    of 
the   brain  or  spinal  cord 
containing  ganglion  cells. 
The  region  thus  treated  is 
then  cut  out  and  teased. 

In  i)reparations  fixed 
in  alcohol  and  stained  with 
th  ion  in,  or  in  those  treated 
with  corrosive  sublimate 
and  subsequently  stained 
with  hematoxylin,  chro- 
ma tophi  le  bodies  are  seen 


Dendrite. 


-    Ncuraxis. 


Fig.  144. — A  j^aiijjlion  cell  from  anterior  horn 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  calf ;  teased  preparation  ; 
X  140.  Technic  No.  178.  By  this  method  only  the 
coarsest  ramitications  of  the  dendrites  are  preserved  ; 
the  rest  are  torn  off. 


in  the  ganglion  cells. 

179.  The  nonniedullated  or  **  Rcmak's  fibers"  are  obtained  by 
teasing  a  synij)athetic  nerve,  or,  better,  a  piece  of  the  vagus  previously 
treated  with  osmic  acid.  •  Between  the  blackened  meduUated  fibers  of  the 
pneuniogastric  are  seen  numerous  unstained  fibers  of  Remak. 

The  fibers  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  stained  brown  by  osmic  acid. 

180.  Short  muscles  (ocular  muscles  or  intercostal  muscles)  are  em- 
ployed in  demonstrating  the  motor  nerve-endings  in  muscles,  the  fresh 
specimen  being  treated  with  i  ^  acetic  acid. 

181.  Furthermore,  the  gold  methods  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
nerve-fibers  in  the  cornea,  first  discovered  by  Cohnheim  (67,  II)  and 
still  used  to-day,  may  be  employed  :  Small  pieces  of  muscle  are  j^laced 
in  a  I  ^  solution  of  gold  chlorid  acidulated  by  a  trace  of  acetic  acid. 
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In  this  they  become  yellow  (in  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour).  They 
are  then  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  placed  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  and  kept  in  the  dark.  As  a  rule,  the  pieces  will  change  in 
color,  becoming  yellowish -gray,  grayish-violet,  and  finally  red,  from  one 
to  three  days  generally  being  required  for  this  process.  The  i>arls  best 
adapted  lo  examination  are  those  in  the  transitional  stage  of  violet  to  red. 

i8a.  This  procedure  has  been  subjected  to  innumerable  modifications  ; 
of  these,  the  most  used  are  :  ( i )  The  method  of  Lciwit :  Small  pieces  are 
placed  in  a  solution  of  i  vol.  formic  acid  and  2  vols,  distilled  water 
until  they  have  become  transparent  (ten  minutes).  They  are  then  placed 
ina  t^  solution  of  gold  chlorid,  in  which  they  become  yellow  (one-quarter 
hour).  They  are  now  again  placed  in  formic  acid,  in  which  they 
pass  through  the  same  color  changes  as  above.  Finally,  they  are  washed 
and  teased,  or  subseiiuenlly  treated  with  alcohol  and  cut,  (2)  Kilhne 
(86)  acidifies  with  0.5  9t]  solution  of  acetic  acid  (especially  in  the  case  of 
muscle),  then  treats  the  specimens  with  a  15^  solution  of  gold  chlorid, 
and  reduces  the  gold  with  30  to  15%  formic  acid  dissolved  in  equal  i>arts 
of  »-ater  and  glycerin.  (3)  Ranvier  (89)  acidifies  with  fresh  lemon  juice 
filtered  through  flannel,  then  treats  with  a  1%  solution  of  gold  chlorid 
(quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer),  and  finally  either  places  the  specimen  in 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (i  drop  to  30  c.c.  water)  and  subjects 
it  lo  light  for  one  or  two  days,  or  reduces  il  in  the  dark,  as  in 
Lowit's  method,  in  a  solution  of  i  vol.  formic  acid  and  a  vols,  water. 
(4)  Gerlachuses  the  double  chlorid  of  gold  and  potassium,  but  in  weaker 
concentrations  than  a  I'/e  solution,  otherwise  he  continues  as  in  the 
method  of  Cohnheim.  (5)  Golgi  ("94)  also  uses  the  same  double  chlorid, 
but  acidifies  with  0.5^  arsenious  acid,  and  then  reduces  in  I'/o  arseni- 
ous  acid  in  the  sunlight. 

183.  Gad  recommends  the  method  of  Chr.  Sihler  for  demonstrating 
the  nerve-endings  in  striated  muscle:  Muscle  bundles  of  the  thickness 
of  a  goose  quill  are  first  placed  for  eighteen  hours  in  a  solution  comjKKed 
of  acetic  acid  i  vol.,  glycerin  i  vol.,  and  i  '/e  solution  of  chloral  hydrate 
6  vols. ,  and  then  teased  in  pure  glycerin.  Aftenvard  they  are  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  Ehrlich's  hematoxylin  i  vol.. glycerin  i  vol., and  i^  chloral  hy- 
drate solution  6  vols.,  in  which  thespecimens  are  allowed  to  remain  for  from 
three  to  ten  days.  The  pieces  are  now  placed  in  glycerin  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  (solution  No.  i),  in  which  the  color  becomes  diflerentiatcd, 
the  nerves  and  nen'e-endings  in  the  muscles  and  vessels  being  deeply 
stained,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  specimen  becomes  decolor- 
ized. After  having  stained  with  No.  z,  the  pieces  may  lie  jjreserved  in 
pure  glycerin,  to  be  treated  later  with  acetic  acid  (solution  No.  1 ). 

These  methods  are  most  successful  in  reptilia  and  mammalia,  more 
difficult  in  the  other  classes  of  vertebiate  animals. 

The  gold -impregnation  of  the  nerve-endings  in  nonstriated  and 
heart  muscle  yields  less  reliable  results,  Golgi's  chrome-silver  method 
or  the  Ehrlich  methylene-blue  method  being  better  {ri//.  Technic  for 
Central  Nervous  Svsiem ). 


SPECIAL  HISTOLOGY. 


I.  BLOOD  AND  BLOOD-FORMING  ORGANS,  HEART, 
BLOOD-VESSELS,  AND  LYMPH-VESSELS. 

A.  BLOOD  AND  LYMPH. 

U  FORMATION  OF  BLOOD. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  embn-o  there  appear  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  extra-cmbiyonic  area  of  the  blastoderm,  known  as  the 
ana  vasculosa,  definite  masses  of  cells,   derived  from  the  mesen- 
ch}'me,  and  spoken  of  as  blood  islands,  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  blood.    If  these  blood  islands  be  examined 
at  a  certain  stage,  free  cells  are  seen  lying  in  their  center,  appar- 
ently derived  from  the  central  cells  of  the  islands  ;  the  cells  sur- 
rounding them  represent  the  elements  which  later  go  to  form  the 
primitive  vascular  walls.    The  free  elements  are  the  first  blood-cells 
of  the  embryo.     The  blood-cells  thus  developed  enter  the  circula- 
tion  bv  means  of  blood  channels   formed  bv  the  confluence  of  the 
blood  islands.      These  grow  toward  the  embryo  and   later  join  the 
large  central  vessels.     The  origin  of  these  blood  islands  is  still  an 
open   question.      Some  authors  contend  that  they  arise  from  the 
mesoblast  (P.  Mayer,   8".    93;    K.  Ziegler ;   van   der  Stricht,  92), 
others  that  they  are  of  entodermic  origin   (Kupffer,  yZ  ;  Gensch  ; 
Ruckert,  88  ;  C.  K.  Hoffniann.  93,  I  ;  93,  II  ;   Mehnert,  96).     At  a 
certain  period  the  embryonic  blood  consists  principally  of  nucleated 
red  cells,  which    proliferate  in   the   circulation   by  indirect  division. 
The  colorless  blood-cells,  the  development  of  which  is  not  yet  fully- 
understood,  appear  later.      It  is  possible  that  the\' also  are  elements 
of  the   blood  islands,  which  do  not  contain  any  hemoglobin.      In  a 
later  period  of  embryonic  life  the   liver   becomes  a   blood-forming- 
organ.      Recent  investigations   have,  however,  shown  that  it  does 
not  take   a  direct  part  in    the   formation    of  the  blocnl,    but  only- 
serves  as  an  area  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles   proliferate  during- 
their  slow  passage  through  its  vessels.     The  blind  sac-like  endings 
of  the  venous  capillaries   seem   to  be  particularly  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  them  the  blood  current  stagnates,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  greater  number  of  blood-cells    reveal    mitotic  figures.      The 
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^evvly  formed  elements  are  finally  swept  away  by  the  blood  stream 
and  enter  the  general  circulation  (van  der  Stricht,  92  ;  v.  Kostan- 
ecki,  92,  III).  Many  investigators  believe  that  the  red  blood-cells 
have  an  entirely  different  origin  in  the  liver — namely,  from  the  large 
polynuclear,  giant  cells,  which  are  thought  to  arise  either  from  the 
cells  of  the  capillaries  or  from  the  liver-cells  (Kuborn,  M.  Schmidt). 

Late  in  fetal  life  and  in  the  adult,  the  red  bone-marrow  and  the 
spleen  are  the  organs  which  form  the  red  blood-cells.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  and  the  spleen  produce  the  white  blood-cells.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  which  are  present  up  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  nonnucleated  red  blood-cells  also  appear. 
The  number  of  the  latter  increases,  until  finally  they  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  blood  of  the  new- bom  infant. 

The  blood  of  the  adult  consists  of  a  clear,  fluid,  coagulable  sub- 
stance, the  blood  plasma^  and  of  formed  elements  suspended  in  this 
intercellular  substance.  The  formed  elements  are  :  {a)  Red  blood- 
corpuscles  (erythrocytes)  ;  (b)  white  blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes) ; 
and  (r)  the  blood  platelets  of  Bizzozero  (82),  Hayem.  Besides 
these,  there  are  present  particles  of  fat,  and,  as  H.  F.  Miiller  (96) 
has  recently  shown,  also  hemokonia. 


2.  RED  BL0OIXX>RPUSCLES* 

In  man  and  nearly  all  mammalia  the  great  majority  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  nonnucleated,  biconcave  circular  discs  with 
rounded  edges.  They  have  smooth  surfaces,  are  transparent,  pale 
yellow  in  color,  and  very  elastic.  No  method  has  as  yet  been 
devised  to  demonstrate  a  nucleus  in  these  cells,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  red  blood-discs  of  the  human  adult  and  of  mammalia 
are  devoid,  in  the  histologic  sense,  of  a  nucleus  capable  of  differen- 
tiation (compare  Lavdowsky ;  Arnold,  96).  They  are  therefore 
peculiarly  modified  cells. 

If  fresh  blood  be  left  for  some  time  undisturbed,  the  blood-discs 
adhere  to  each  other  by  their  flattened  surfaces,  grouping  them- 
selves in  rotdeatix. 

By  certain  reagents  the  clear  and  transparent  contents  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  can  be  separated  into  two  substances — a  staining 
and  a  nonstaining.  The  first  consists  of  the  blood  pigment,  or 
hemoglobin^  which  can  be  dissolved  ;  the  second  of  a  colorless  sub- 
stance, the  stroma,  which  presents  itself  in  various  forms  (protoplasm 
of  the  cell). 

Hemoglobin  is  a  very  complex  proteid  which  may  be  decom- 
posed into  a  globulin  and  a  pigment  hematin.  The  hemoglobin  of 
the  majority  of  animals  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms  ; 
in  the  squirrel,  however,  in  hexagonal  plates,  and  in  the  guinea-pig 
in  tetrahedra.  Hematin  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form 
hemin,  or  Teichmann's  crystals,  of  brownish  color,  rhombic  shape, 
and  microscopic  size.     They  are  of  much  value  in  lego-medical 
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work,  since  they  may  be  obtained  from  blood,  no  matter  hbTr'  old» 
and  are  characteristic  of  hemoglobin.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  very  small  quantities  of  blood  pigment 

The  stroma  probably  cpntains  the  hemoglobin  in  solution.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  erythrocytes  po^s^ss  a  membrane  or  hof. 
is  difficult  to  answer,  although  in  all  probability  they  do  (Lav<r 
dowsky).  I. 

If  a  small  drop  of  blood  pressed  from  a  small  puncture  is 
placed  on  a  slide  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  the  red  bloods- 
cells  soon  become  changed.  This  is  due  to:  the  evaporation  of 
water  in  the  blood  plasma,  causing  an  increased  concentration  lof 
the  sodium  chloride  contained,  which  in  turn  draws  water  fiwwnitte 
blood-cells    The  shrinkage  which  follows  produces  a  characteristic 


rig.   145— Hu-                   Fig.  146. — So-called  .  Fig.    147.— Hemin,   or 

man  red  blood-cells ;  "rouleau"  formation  of  Teichmann's  crystals,  from 

X  1500 :   a.  As  seen  human  erythrocytes;  X  blood  stains  on  a  dotfi. 

from  the  surface;  d,  X500. 
as  seen  from  the  edge. 


Fig.  148. — •*  Crenated  "  human  red  blood-  Fig.  149.-  Red  blood-corpusdes  sub- 

cells  ;  X  1 500-  jected  to  the  action  of  water ;  X  1500:  a. 

Spheric  blood-cell ;  d,  **  blood  shadow." 

change  in  the  form  of  the  cells,  which  assume  a  crenated  or  stellate 
shape.  The  red  blood-cells  of  blood  mounted  in  normal  salt 
become  crenated  in  a  short  time  for  the  same  reason.  Red  blood* 
cells  are  variously  affected  by  different  fluids.  In  water  they  become 
spheric  and  lose  their  hemoglobin  by  solution.  Their  remains  then 
appear  as  clear,  spheric,  indistinct  6/ood  shadows,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  again  rendered  distinct  by  staining  with  iodin.  Dilute 
acetic  acid  has  a  similar  but  more  rapid  action,  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  before  becoming  paler  the  blood-cells  momentarily  a.ssume  a 
darker  hue.  Bile,  even  when  taken  from  the  animal  furnishing  the 
blood,  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  red  blood-cells ;  they 
first  become  distended,  and  then  suddenly  appear  to  explode  into 
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small  fragments.  Dilute  solutions  of  tannic  acid  cause  the  hemo- 
globin to  leave  the  blood-cells,  and  coagulate  in  the  form  of  a  small 
globule  at  the  edf^e  of  the  blood-cell.  In  alkalies  of  moderate 
strength  the  red  blood-cells  break  down  in  a  few  moments. 

Besides  the  disc-shaped  red  blood-cells,  every  well-made  prep- 
aration shows  a  few  small,  spheric,  nonnucleated  cells  containing 
hemoglobin.  These,  however,  have  received  as  yet  but  little 
attention. 

M.  Bethe  makes  the  statement  that  human  blood  and  the  blood  of 
mammalia  contain  corpuscles  of  different  sizes,  bearing  a  definite  numerical 
relationship  to  each  other.  "If  they  be  classified  according  to  their  size, 
and  the  percentage  of  each  class  be  calculated,  the  result  will  show  a 
nearly  constant  propiortional  graphic  curve  varying  but  slightly,  according 


®  s  ®  ®  ? 


Fi|;.  150. — Red  blood -corpuscles  from  various  vertebrate  animals ;  X  tooo  (Welker's 
model)  :  a.  From  proteus  (Olm) ;  i,  from  frog  ;  <,  fTom  liurd  ;  d,  from  sparrow  -,  e,  from 
camel )  /anAg,  (ram  man ;  A,  from  mjroxus  glis ;  1,  (rom  goat )  i,  from  musk-deer. 

to  the  animal  species."  According  to  M.  Bethe,  dry  preparations  of 
human  and  animal  blood  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blood  of  the  guinea-pig  which  presents  a  curve  identical 
with  that  of  human  blood. 

The  red  blood-cells  of  mammalia,  excepting  those  of  the  llama 
and  camel  species,  are  in  shape  and  structure  similar  to  those  of 
man.  The  red  btood-cells  of  the  llama  and  camel  have  the  shape 
of  an  ellipsoid,  flattened  at  its  short  axis,  but  also  nonnucleated. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  embrj'onal 
erythrocytes  are  nucleated  ;  the  question  now  arises  as  to  how,  in 
the  course  of  their  development,  they  lose  their  nuclei.  Three  pos- 
sibilities confront  us :  First,  either  the  embryonal  blood-cells  are 
destroyed  and  gradually  1%p laced  by  previously  existing  nonnucle- 
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ated  elements  ;  or,  second,  the  nonnucleated  red  cells  are  formed 
from  the  nucleated  by  an  absorption  of  the  nucleus  (or  what  app>ears 
to  be  such  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  Arnold,  96) ;  or,  finally,  the 
nucleus  is  extruded  from  the  original  nucleated  cell.  According  to 
recent  investigations  (Howell)  the  third  possibility  represents  the 
change  as  it  actually  takes  place. 

In  all  vertebrate  animals  except  mammalia,  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  nucleated.  They  are  elliptic  discs  with  a  biconvex 
center  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  nucleus.  The  blood- 
cells  of  the  amphibia  (frog)  are  well  adapted  for  study  on  account 
of  their  size.  They  are  long  and,  as  a  rule,  contain  an  elongated 
nucleus  with  a  coarse,  dense  chromatin  framework,  which  gives 
them  an  almost  homogeneous  appearance.  The  cell-body  may  be 
divided,  as  in  mammalia,  into  stroma  and  hemoglobin.  When  sub- 
jected to  certain  reagents,  the  contour  of  the  cells  appears  double 
and  sharply  defined.  This  condition  is,  however,  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  membrane  ;  yet,  as  modern  observers  have  demon- 
strated, a  membrane  may  be  totally  or  partly  isolated  (Lavdow- 
sky).  The  blood-cells  of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  are  similarly 
constructed. 

The  diameter  of  the  erythrocytes  varies  greatly  in  different  ver- 
tebrate animals,  but  is  constant  in  each  species.  We  append  a  table 
of  their  number  in  a  cubic  millimeter  and  size  in  man  and  certain 
animals  as  compiled  by  Rollett  (71,  II)  and  M.  Bethe : 


SPKCIliS. 

Man       [I/omo]    .... 

Monkey {Cercopif/i.  ruber') 

Hare {Lepus  cuui cuius) 

(iuinea-pig ^Cavia  coh.)    .    . 

Dog {Ginis  fa/n.]  .    . 

Cat (/v7/jr  </('///, )    .    . 

Hor>e [Eifuus  cab.)  .    . 

Musk-deer [Moschus j<i:\)    . 

Spanish  ^oat (C\i/>nj  ///s.) 

Domestic cJiafhnch  ....  [Frini^^il/a  Joni.] 


Dove [Cclumbii]  .    . 

Chicken {Gnllus  lioni.) 

Duck [  Afiii>  bo.u  h.) 

Tortoise (  7cs/Ui/i>  i^ric.  a) 


IJzard {Laccrta  oi^iL) 

Snake [Coluber  natr.\ 


Frog [Rana  temp. ) 

Toad {Bufo  vul^.)  . 

Triton (  Triton  crist. ) 


Size. 

7.2-7. 8/z 

7." 
7.16 

7.48 


7.2 
6.2 


5-58 

2-5 

4.25  . 

Length, 

Breadth, 

L. 

B. 

L. 

W. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Vk 

I.. 


B. 
L. 
B. 
L. 


B. 
I.. 

I.. 
B. 


II. 9 

6.8 

14.7 

6.5 
12. 1 

7-2 
12.9 

8.0 
21.2 

12.45 

15-75 
9.1 

22.0 

13.0 

22.3 

15-7 
21.8 

15.9 

29-3 
195 


No.  IN 
Cubic  Milli- 

MBTBR. 

5,000,000 

6,355.000 

6,410,000 

5,859,500 

6,650,000 
9,900,000 

7,403,500 

19,000,000 


2,010  000 


629,000 
1,292,000 
829,400 
393»2oo 
389,000 
103,000 
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Specihs. 
Salamander (Sa/apianiii'i  mar. 

StUrKCon [Ai^pensir  SI.)   .    . 

Carp [Cyfiiiiius  Geih)   . 


3,  WHITE  BLOOCKXJRPUSCLES. 

The  white  blood-cells  contain  no  hemoglobin  and  are  nucleated 
elements  which,  under  certain  conditions,  possess  ameboid  move- 
ment. Their  size  varies  from  5  /i  to  10/i,  and  they  are  less  numer- 
ous than  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  one  white  blood-cell  to  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  red  cells  being  a  normal  proportion.     In 


Fig.  151. — From  Ihc  nornial  blood  of  man ;  X  I200  (from  dry  preparation  of  H. 
F.  MUllei) :  a,  Ked  blood- ceU  ;  6,  lymphoc^'le ;  c  and  1/,  monouuclear  leucocytes;  ', 
transitional  leucocyte ;  /andf ,  leucocytes  with  polymorphoiu  nuclei. 


the  normal  blood  the  white  blood-celis  vary  in  shape,  and  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  distinguished:  (1)  Small  and  large  lympho- 
cytes ;  (3)  mononuclear  leucocytes  ;  (3)  transitional  leucocytes  ;  (4) 
leucocytes,  either  polymorphonuclear  or  polynuclear. 

The  lymphocytes  form  about  20j^  of  the  white  blood-cells. 
They  vary  in  size  from  5  fi  to  7. 5  /*  and  possess  a  relatively  large 
nucleus,  which  stains  rather  deeply,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone 
of  protoplasm. 

The  leucocytes  vary  in  size  from  7  ^  to  10  /j.  The  mononuclear 
leucocytes,  constituting  about  2^  to  4^  of  the  white  blood-cells, 
have  a  nearly  round  or  oval  nucleus,  which  usually  does  not  stain 
very  deeply,  and  which  is  relatively  smaller  than  that  of  the  lymph- 
ocytes.     The  transitional   leucocytes,  fonning  also  about  3  ^   to 
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4^  of  the  while  blood-cells,  are  developed  from  the  mononuclear 
varkty  and  represent  transitional  stages  in  the  development  of 
mononuclear  leucocytes  to  those  with  polymorphous  nuclei.  The 
nucleus  in  the  transitional  form  is  similar  in  size  and  structure  to  that 
of  the  mononuclear  variety,  but  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  horse- 
shoe-shapc.  The  leucocj-tes'wlth'pdlyrtiorplroufe  lulclei',  dCvfelop^ 
from  the  transitional  forms,  are  very  numerous  in  the  blood,  form- 
ing about  yo^/e.  of  the  entire  number  of  white  blood-cells.  They 
are  also  the  cells  which  show  the  most  active  ameboid  movement 
when  examined  on  the  warm  stage.  They  possess  variously  lobu- 
lated  nuclei,  the  several  nuclear  masses  often  being  united  by  del- 
icate threads  of  nuclear  substance.  A  leucocyte  with  a  poly- 
morphous nucleus  becomes  a  polynuclear  cell  in  case  the  bridges 
of  nuclear  substance  uniting  the  several  lobules  of  the  nucleus  break 
through.  In  the  protoplasm  of  the  transitional  leucocytes,  the 
polymorphonuclear,  and  the  polynuclear  forms  are  found  fine  and 
coarse  granules.     Our  knowledge  of  these  granules  has,  however. 


Fig.  152.— Ehrlicli's  leucucylic  granules;  X  1^00  (from  preparations  of  H.  F. 
MUlter) :  it,  Aciilnpliili-  tir  eusiiioiihile  ^tdiiuIcs.  relalively  large  Bud  regulatly  distributed  ; 
r,  neulruphile  giaiiulcs ;  .J,  amphophile  giaiiulvs,  few  in  number  und  irregularly  dis- 
Iributedj  ),  mas)  cclli  with  gtaiiules  uf  various  sizes;  il,  basopbile  granules,  (n,  i,  and 
c.  Frum  the  normal  bluod  ;  ; ,  frum  human  leukemic  blood ;  /J,  from  the  blood  of 
guinea-pig. ) 

been  greatly  c\tendeti  since  Khrlich  has  shown  that  the  granules  of 
leucocytes  show  spfcific  reaction.s  toward  ccrtaiii  anilin  stains,  or 
combinations  of  such  stains.  1  le  divides  the  granules  of  the  leuco- 
cytes into  five  classes  which  he  terms  respectively  «-,  fi-,  '^-,  r-.  and  <- 
graiiule.s.  In  human  blood  art  found  the  "-granules,  which  show  an 
affinity  for  acid-anilin  stain.s,  are  tlicrefure  known  a-^  acidophile  gran- 
ules, and,  since  they  arc  mo.st  readily  stained  in  cosin,  are  generally 
spoki'n  of  as  (V.t/wo/i//;/!' granules.  In  norma!  blood  fn>m  i  jj  to  4^ 
of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and  now  and  tlicn  a  transi- 
tional cell  have  en.sinopliile  granules.  The  gniniilcs  are  coarse  and 
stain  bright  red  in  ensin.  Nearly  all  the  li-ucocytes  with  granules 
(from  6syr  to  6i^'.;  of  all  white  blnod-cellsl  haves-granules  or, 
since  they  .ire  stained  in  color  mixtures  fonni'd  l)y  a  combin.ition  of 
acid  and  basic  anilin  stains,  ucutrophilf  granules.  The  neutrophilc 
granules  are  much  finer  than  the  eosinophil.-  am!  arc  not  stained 
in  acid  stains.  The  j--  an<l  J-granules  are  stained  in  basic  anilin 
stains,  and  are  known  as  basophilc  granules.      They  are  coarse  and 
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irregular,  and  the  leucocytes  containing  them  form  from  0.5j^  to 
1^0  o{  the  white  blood-cells. 

The  polymorphism  of  the  leucocyte-nucleus  has  induced  many 
investigators  to  advance  the  theory  that  a  direct  division  takes  place 
(fragmentation — Arnold,  Lowit).  Flemming  (91,  111),  however, 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  true  mitotic  processes  actually  take 
place,  so  that  in  this  inspect  there  really  exists  no  difference  between 
leucocytes  and  other  cells  (compare  also  H.  F.  Miiller,  89,  91).  It 
is  only  in  the  formation  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  that  the  poly- 
morphous nucleus  sometimes  undergoes  a  fragmentation  process 
which  results  in  several  parts.  But  even  in  this  case  pluripolar 
mitoses  have  been  observed.  A  division  of  the  cell-body  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  nucleus  is  lacking  in  the  processes  just 
described.  As  a  result  a  single  cell  with  several  nuclei  is  formed 
(polykaryocyte).     The  fate  of  such  cells  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  extraordinary  motility  which  most  leucocytes  possess,  is  in 
great  part  responsible  for  their  wide  distribution,  even  outside  of 
the  vascular  system.  They  have  the  power  of  creeping  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  (diapedesis,  Cohnheim  67,  I),  and  of 
penetrating  into  the  smallest  connective-tissue  clefts,  between  the 
cells  of  epithelia,  etc.,  whence  they  either  pass  on  (migratory  cells) 
or  remain  stationary  for  a  time.  An  important  function  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  absorption  of  superfluous  tissue  particles 
or  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  certain  regions  of  the  body. 
In  the  first  case  they  take  part  in  a  process  of  tissue-disintegration ; 
in  the  second,  they  take  up  the  particles  by  means  of  their  pseudo- 
podia  for  the  purpose  either  of  assimilation  or  of  removal  (phago- 
cytes). It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  latter  function  of  the 
leucocytes  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  certain  pathologic  pro- 
cesses. 

It  is  somewhat  venturesome  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  origin  in  postembryonic 
life  of  the  various  forms  of  white  blood-cells  above  described.  The 
following  statement,  however,  seems  warranted  from  the  evidence 
at  hand. 

The  lymphocytes  would  seem  to  be  developed  in  the  meshes  of 
adenoid  tissue,  especially  in  the  so-called  ^rrw  centers  o{  Flemming, 
in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  lymph-glands  and  lymph-follicles  (see  under 
these).  Here  the  cells  undergo  active  karyokinetic  division,  but 
where  the  cells  which  pass  through  the  process  originate  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  investi- 
gators believe  that  they  penetrate  the  germ  centers  WMth  the  lymph, 
and  find  there  a  suitable  place  for  division.  Again,  others  see  in 
Flemming's  germ  centers  permanent  organs  whose  elements  remain 
stationary  and  supply  the  blood  with  a  continuous  quota  of  lympho- 
cytes. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  germ  centers 
are  the  most  important  regions  for  the  formation  of  lymphocytes. 
From  these  they  pass  out  with  the  lymph  current  into  the  blood 
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circulation,  there  to  enter  upon  the  functions  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  leucocytes  with  neutrophile  granules  are 
probably  developed  in  the  blood  and  lymph  from  mononuclear 
leucocytes  which  have  their  origin  in  the  spleen  pulp,  possibly  also 
in  the  bone-marrow.  The  leucocytes  of  circulating  blood  Avith 
eosinophile  granules  in  all  probability  come  from  mononuclear  cells 
with  such  granules  found  in  bone-marrow.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions it  would  seem  that  they  also  develop  in  connective  tissue. 
The  leucocytes  with  the  basophile  granules  probably  enter  the 
circulation  from  the  connective  tissue  of  certain  regions.  The 
lymphocytes  and  leucocytes  found  in  the  blood  are  also  found  in 
the  lymph-vessels  and  lymph-spaces. 


4.  BLOOD  PLATELETS  AND  BLOOD  PLASMA. 

The  third  element  of  the  blood  is  the  "  blood  platelets."     They 
are  extremely  delicate  and  transient  structures,  whose  existence  in 
the  living  blood  was  denied  for  a  long  time  by  many  investigators, 
but  whose  presence  in  the  wing  vessels  of  the  living  bat  was  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  by  Bizzozero  (84).     They  are  colorless  (free 
from  hemoglobin),  about  3  ft  in  diameter,  round,  and  are  separated 
by  treatment  with  a  10^  saline  solution  into  a  hyaline  and  a  granu- 
lar substance.      No  more  can  be  said  about  the  function  of  these 
structures  than  that  they  have  to  do  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.     They  are  present  in  the  blood  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  in  every  cubic  millimeter — /".  e.,  their  relation  to 
the  red  blood-cells  is  as  i  to  25  or  40.     The   genetic  relationship 
of  the  platelets  to  the  other  elements  of  the  blood  has  not  yet  been 
determined.      Haxem  regards  them  as  hematoblasts,  while  Arnold 
(96)  gives  to  them  an  erythroc\tic  origin,  and  other  authors  consider 
them  the  remains  of  the  nuclei  of  broken-down  polynuclear  leuco- 
cx'tes,  which  view  seems  most  in  accord  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  their  mode  of  develoj)nient. 

H.  F.  Miiller  (96)  found  in  the  blood  of  healthy  and  diseased  indi- 
viduals hit^hly  refractive,  ( olorless,  and  round  (seldom  rod-like)  bodies, 
which  he  terms  "hcmokonia."  Their  numbers  vary,  although  they 
are  normal  <  onslituents  of  the  blood.  Their  nature  and  origin' are  ob- 
scure. They  do  not  dissolve  in  acetic  ac  id,  nor  are  they  l)lackened  by 
osmic  ac  id.  The  latter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  consist 
of  ordinary  fat  substance,  although  they  are  ])robably  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance closely  allied  to  fat.      They  are  usually  i  //  in  diameter. 

The  fluid  medium  of  the  blood,  the  blood  ]:)lasma,  coagulates  on 
leaving  the  vessels.  It  nia\'  exen  undergo  the  same  process  within 
the  vessels  under  certain  abnormal  conditions.  As  a  result  an  in- 
soluble proteid  body,  "fibrin,"  is  formed,  while  the  colorless 
elements  of  the  blood  are  in  part  destroyed  (Alexander  Schmidt). 


LYMPHOID   TISSUE,  LYMPH-NODULES,  AND    LYMPH 


5.  BEHAVIOR  OF  BLOOEKIELLS  IN  THE  BLOOD  CURRENT. 

In  the  circulating  blood  tlic  behavior  of  the  formed  elements 
varies.  The  more  rapid  axial  current  contains  very  nearly  all  the 
erythrocytes,  and  as  a  consequence  very  few  are  found  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  tile  vessels.  In  the  peripheral  current,  on  the  otiier  hand. 
are  found  most  of  the  leucocytes,  and  in  a  retarded  circulation  they 
are  seen  to  glide  along  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  At  the  bifurcations 
of  the  vessels,  especially  of  the  capillaries,  the  erythrocytes  are 
sometimes  caught  and  elongated  by  the  division  of  the  current,  the 
one-half  of  the  cell  extending  into  the  one  and  the  other  half  into 
the  other  branch  of  the  vessel,  while  the  corpuscle  oscillates  back 
and  forth.  When  again  free  the  cell  immediately  resumes  its  original 
shape.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  erythrocytes  are  very  elastic 
structures.  In  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  especially  when 
the  latter  are  altered  by  patliologic  conditions,  the  leucocytes  may 
be  seen  passing  out  of  the  vessels,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
able  to  penetrate  through  the  walls  and  even  through  tlic  endo- 
thelial cells  lining  the  blood-vessels  (compare  also  Kolossow,  93). 
First,  they  send  out  a  fine  process,  which  is  probably  endowed  with 
a  solvent  action.  This  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  after  which 
the  remainder  of  the  cell  pushes  its  way  through  slowly. 


B.  LYMPHOID  TISSUE,  LYMPH-NODULES,  AND  LYMPH- 
GLANDS. 

As  to  the  origin  of  lymphoid  tissue,  the  lymph-glands,  and  the 
spleen,  there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Most 
authors  believe  that  these  structures  are  developed  from  the  middle 
germinal  layer  (Stohr.  8g  ;  Paneth  ;  J.  Schaffcr,  gi  ;  Tomarkin). 
Others  believe  in  an  entodermic  origin  (Kupfller,  92;  Retterer; 
Klaatsch  :  C.  K.  Hoffmann.  93.  II). 

The  framework  of  lymphoid  tissue  is  a  reticular  connective  tis- 
sue (adenoid  connective  tissue — His,  61).  This  consists  of  a  net- 
work of  fine  fibrils  and  of  branched  connective-tissue  celts.  Within 
its  meshes  the  lymph-cells  lie  in  such  numbers  and  so  densely  ar- 
ranged that  on  microscopic  examination  the  network  is  entirely 
covered.  Special  methods  are  therefore  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
structure  of  the  latter.  Lymph  tissue  may  be  diffu.se,  as  in  the 
mucous  nlembrane  of  the  air-passages  and  as  in  that  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract,  uterus,  etc.  {vid.  Sauer,  96). 

Lymphoid  tissue  may  be  also  sharply  defined  in  the  form  of  round 
nodules,  simple  follicles  or  nodules.  These  are  either  single.  WiVtirf 
lymph-follicles,  or  gathered  into  groups,  agmiiinted  lymph-nodvles. 
They  are  found  scattered  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  intestine.  In  lymph-nodules  also  we  find  the  charac- 
teristic lymph-cells  and  the  adenoid  reticulum.   As  a  rule,  the  former 
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are  arranged  concentrically  at  the  periphery  ;  and  in  the  center  of 
the  nodult;  the  reticular  tissue  usually  has  wider  meshes,  and  the 
lymph-cells  arc  less  densely  placed.  (Fig.  153.)  In  the  center  of 
the  nodule  the  cells  often  show  numerous  mitoses,  and  it  is  here 
that  an  active  prohferation  of  the  cells  takes  place.  The  cells  may 
either  remain  in  the  lymph -follicle  or  the  newly  formed  cells  are 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  and  arc  then  swept  into  the 
circulation  by  the  slow  lymph  current  which  circulates  between  the 
wide  meshes  of  the  reticular  connective  tissue.  Flemming  (85.  II) 
has  called  that  central  part  of  the  nodule  containing  the  proliferatinj^ 
cells  the  gcnn  center  or  secondary  nodule  {compare  p,  175).  The 
germ  centers  are  transitorj'  structures,  and  are  consequently  found 
In  different  stages  of  development.  They  may  even  be  absent  for  a 
ti — 


/ 


iiran  genie  nt  of  the  ]yni]ili-cells. 


n  Ihe  pionounced 


The  lymph-glanth  are  organs  of  a  more  complicated  structure. 
but  also  consist  of  lymphoid  tissue.  They  are  situated  here  and  there 
in  the  course  of  the  lymph-vessel  and  are  widely  distiibuted.  Their 
size  varies  greatly.  In  shape  they  are  much  like  a  bean  or  kidney, 
and  the  indentation  on  one  side  is  known  as  the  hUum.  The  affer- 
ent lymph-vessels,  the  vasa  affcrftttia.  enter  at  the  convex  surface 
of  the  organ,  while  the  efferent  vessels,  the  vasa  efferenlia.  pass  out 
at  the  hitum.  The  whole  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  consist- 
ing of  two  layers  :  the  outer  is  made  up  of  a  loose,  and  the  inner  of 
a  more  compact,  connective  tissue  in  which  a  few  smooth  muscle- 
fibers  are  imbedded.  Portions  of  the  inner  layer  pass  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland  to  form  septa,  or  trabccuUv,  by  means  of  which 
the  organ  is  divided  into  a  number  of  imperfectly  separated  compart- 
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ments.  The  lymphoid  substance  of  tht;  gland  is  so  distributed  that 
at  its  periphery  a  large  number  of  lymph-nodules  are  placed  in 
dense  masses  separated  from  each  otlicr  by  the  trabeculiE  just  de- 
scribed, the  cortical  uodiiks.  The  nodules  are  identical  in  struc- 
ture with  those  mentioned  above.  They  form  a  peripheral  layer 
which  is,  however,  not  clearly  defined  in  the  neijjhborhood  of  the 
hilum.  This  layer  is  known  as  the  cortex  of  the  lymph-gland. 
(Fig.  154.)  The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  interior  of  the  gland,  the 
medullary  substance,  is  in  the  shape  of  cords — medullary  cords. 
These  connect  with  each  other  and  form  a  network  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  in  the  open  spaces  of  which  lie  the  trabeculte.  At  their 
periphery  the  nodules  and  medullary  cords  gradually  pass  into  a 
wide-meshed  lymphatic  tissue,  the  lymph-simis  of  the  gland,  parts 
of  which  lie  0)  between  the  capsule  and  the  cortical  substance,  (2) 
between  the  nodules  of  the  latter  and  the  trabeculse,  {3)  between 
the  medullary  cords  and  the  trabecula:,  and  (4)  between  the  medul- 


lary substance  and  the  capsule  at  the  hilum.  The  sinus  is  therefore 
intimately  connected  not  only  with  the  capsule,  but  also  with  the 
Irabeculas.  At  the  hilum  the  loose  lymphoid  tissue  represents  a 
terminal  sinus  (Toldt). 

The  inner  wall  of  the  capsule  and  the  trabecula:  with  their  pro- 
cesses are  covered  by  flattened  endothelial  cells  which  are  continu- 
ous with  those  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  lymph -vessels.  The 
lymph  flows  into  the  gland  through  the  afferent  vessels,  and  passes 
along  into  the  interior  through  the  spaces  offering  the  least  resist- 
ance (sinuses).  The  latter  represent  those  peripheral  portions  of 
the  nodules  and  of  the  medullary  cords  in  which  the  lymphoid  tissue 
is  present  in  loose  arrangement.  The  lymph  consequently  envelops 
not  only  the  lymph-nodules  of  the  cortical  substance,  but  also  the 
medullary  cords,  and  finally  streams  into  the  terminal  sinus  and 
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then  into  the  efferent  channels,  As  a  result  the  iymph  takes  with 
it  the  newly  formed  cells  of  the  lymph-nodules  and  the  medullarj-' 
cords,  and  passes  out  much  richer  in  cellular  elements  than  on  its 
entrance. 

A  large  number  of  arterial  blood-vessels  enter  the  lymph-gland 
through  the  hilum  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  organ 
through  the  trabecule.  After  passing  through  the  sinuses  they 
break  up  into  capillaries  in  the  medullary  cords  or  in  the  lymph- 
nodules  of  the  cortical  substance.     The  sinuses,  then,  contain   no 


capillaries.  The  arterial  capillaries  pass  over  into  the  venous  capil- 
laries, and  the  veins  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  latter  pass  lo 
the  periphery  of  the  organ  side  by  side  uitli  the  arteries. 


C  THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  organ,  in  which  white  blood-cells 
and.  in  embryonic  life  and  under  certain  conditions  in  adult  life  also, 
red  blood-cells  arc  formed — the  former  in  the  adenoid  tissue  (Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles)  and  spleen  pulp,  the  latter,  only  in  the  spleen 
pulp. 

The  spleen  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  possesses  a  capsule 
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consisting  of  connective  tissue,  elastic  fibers,  and  nonstriated  muscle- 
cells.  This  capsule  sends  numerous  processes  or  trabecules  into 
the  interior  of  the  organ,  which  branch  and  form  a  framework  in 
which  the  vessels,  especially  the  veins,  are  imbedded.  This  con- 
nective-tissue framework  breaks  up  to  form  the  reticular  tissue 
which  constitutes  the  ground  substance  of  the  spleen. 

On  examining  a  section  of  the  spleen  with  the  low-power  mag- 
nifying glass,  sections  of  the  trabecula;.  and  round  or  oval  masses 
of  cells,  having  a  diameter  of  about  0.5  mm.,  and  in  structure  and 


appearance  similar  to  the  lymph-nodules  (Malpighian  corpuscles), 
are  clearly  defined  ;  between  and  around  these  structures  is  a  tissue 
rich  in  cells,  blood-vessels  and  blood-corpuscles,  known  as  the 
spleen  pulp. 

The  organ  has  a  vl-p.-  typical  blood  supply.  Its  arteriL-s  enter 
at  the  hilum,  or  indented  surface,  and  its  veins  pass  out  at  the  same 
place.  On  the  penetration  of  the  vessels  through  the  capsule,  the 
latter  forms  sheaths  around  them  (trabecule;),  but  as  soon  as  the 
arteries  and  veins  separate,  the  trabecuhe  envelop  the  veins  alone. 
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'l\w  arteries  break  up  into  smaller  branches,  which  in  turn 
iiitd  a  lar^c  number  of  tuft-like  groups  of  arterioles.  Soon  aflei-  their 
iHr|itirati(>n  from  the  veins,  the  adventitia  (outer  fibrous  tissue  coat)  of 
I  he  arteries  begins  to  assume  a  lymphoid  character.   This  Ijanphoid 
liMMUt*  increases  here  and  there  to  form  true  lymphoid  nodules^pos- 
urMHJn^  all  the  characteristics  already  mentioned — reticular  tissue, 
^vYiw  centers,  etc.     These  are  the  Malpighian  bodies^  or  corpuscles ; 
tlu*y  arc  not  very  plentifully  represented  in  man.     The  Malpighian 
iMMlii^N  witli  their  ^erm  centers  are  formative  centers  for  the  lympho- 
tytrn.     The  newly  formed  cells  pass  into  the  pulp  and  mix  with  its 
i'lruu*nt.s,  which  arc  then  bathed  by  the  blood  emptying  from  the 
lUtcriiil  capillaries  into  the  channels  of  the  pulp,     llie  lymphoid 
uliratlm  and  nodules  derive  their  blood  supply  from  arteries  which 
(iriHc  from  tlic  lateral  branches  of  the  splenic  vessels,  and  w^hich 
(tivMr  into  capillaries  inside  of  the  lymph  sheaths  or  nodules,  and 
oiil>'  a^rtumc  a  venous  character  outside  of  the  lymphoid  substance. 
I  \wnv  vrxNcIs  constitute  the  nutritive  vascular  system  of  the  spleen. 
t'hr  small  arterial  branches  above  mentioned  break  up  into  very 
Ihir  arterioles  which  gradually  lose  their  lymphoid  sheath,  so  that 
lihUH  lies  with  a  diameter  of  0.02  mm.  no  longer  possess  a  lymphoid 
4hriith,  luit  again  assume  an  adventitia  of  the  usual  type.     The 
iiniiillr}«t  arterioles  now  pass  over  into  capillaries  which  are  for  a 
time  accompanied  by  the  adventitia  (capillary  sheath),  while  the 
teiminal  branches  have  the  usual  structure  of  the  capillaiy  wall  and 
lire  ^raihially  lost  in  the  meshes  of  the  pulp.    (See  below.)   On  the 
other  hand,  the  beginnings  of  the  venous  capillaries  may  be  dis- 
tim  tly  NccMi  in  the  pulp  spaces.     Groups  of  these  capillaries  com- 
\\\\w  to  form  larger  vessels,  which,  however,  still  retain  a  capillary 
htiih  X\\\i\  anil  these  again  form  small  veins  which  unite  to  form  the 
liUj'.i  r  veins. 

V.  I*.  Mall.whi^se  recentcontributionsonthe  structure  of  the  spleen 
h.iv  I  ^;riiitly  exti  luleii  our  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of 
ihiM  tii^Nin.  ht.itcs  that  the  tral)ecular  and  vascular  systems  together 
iiulliiu  iiicihscs  tit  splciMi  pulp  about  I  mm.  in  diameter,  which  he  has 
h.iiiii  ii   ^/'hin  lointliS.      Mach  h^hule  is  bounded  by  three  main  in- 
tiiluliul.ti  trahii  iiLe,  each  of  which  sends  three  intralobular  trabe- 
\  uU   ihiM  I  hi'  itihnle  which  communicate  with  each  other  in  such  a 
iii.iiiiii  I  .1-1  l»»  ili\i«l»-  the  lobule  into  about  ten  smaller  compartments. 
\u    .iiiu>     I  nil  1*1    »it    one    eiul    of  the    lobule    and,    passing     up 
)lu>Hi^;h  111  »i  nil  I,  \\\\vs  olV  a   branch  to  the  spleen  pulp  found  in 
\ .(«  Ii  mI  \\\x   |.  h  I  iimp.otments  formed  by  the  intralobular  trabecular. 
1 1«.    .|.l» »  w  pulp  Ml  tht'Me  compartments  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
(itt  \  •m.«'hij'  »»«lunne..  ni  cords,  to  which  Mall  has  given  the  name 
I  .        ti      Ihi   III  am  lies  of  the  main  intralobular  artery,  going 

|.       ,  |«    » .iiMp'Uhni  III.    diviile  repeatedly;   the   terminal  branches 
H<       In  itu  .plM  n  pulp  I  Olds,  and  in  their  path  give  off  numerous 
,,,,ii     1.1.    liiMh  It! '1  w  Itti  h  end  in  small  expansions  known  as  the 

.    »      "  Ilic  til  Nt  two-thirds  of  the  ampulla  are  lined 
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with  spindle-shaf)ed  cells  lying  on  a  delicate  framework  of  reticulum. 
Through  the  last  third,  at  the  junction  with  the  vein,  no  cell  bound- 
aries can  bi;  demonstrated,  in  fact,  it  appears  as  if  this  portion  of 
the  ampulla  were  cut  up  by  fibrils  of  the  reticulum  passing  across 
it  "■  (F.  P.  Mall).  The  veins  of  the  lobule  begin  in  a  system  of  venous 
spaces  surrounding  the  pulp  cords.  These  are  in  communication 
with  intralobular  veins,  often  associated  with  intralobular  trabecule, 
and  the  latter  empty  into  the  interlobular  veins  found  in  some  of  the 
interlobular  trabecule;.  F.  P.  Mall  further  states  that  "the  ampullie 
and  venous  plexus  have  very  porous  walls,  which  permit  fluids  to 
pass  through  with  great  ease  and  granules  only  with  difficulty.  In 
life  the  plasma  constantly  flows  through  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
pulp  cords,  while  the  blood-corpuscles  keep  within  fixed  channels." 
The  accompanying   diagram  (Fig.   157),  slightly,   though  immate- 


rially, modified  from  one  given  by  Mall,  shows  clearly  the  trabecular 
and  vascular  systems  of  a  spleen  lobule. 

In  larger  spleens  there  may  be  some  .two  hundred  thousand  of 
these  lobules.  In  a  dog  weighing  10  kg.  there  are  on  an  average 
some  eighty  thousand  (F.  P.  Mall). 

The  splenic  pulp  consists  of  a  very  delicate  reticulum,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  are  found  ([)  fully  developed  red  blood-cells  ;  (2) 
now  and  then  nucleated  red  blood-cells  ;  (3)  in  many  animals  giant 
cells  ;  (4)  cells  containing  red  bl nod-corpuscles  and  the  remains  of 
such,  with  or  without  pigment ;  (5)  the  different  varieties  of  white 
blood-cells,  especially  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  mononuclear 
leucocytes.  Pigment  granules,  either  e.\tra-  or  intracellular,  also 
occur  in  the  splenic  pulp.  The  pigment  probably  originates  from 
disintegrating  erythrocytes.     Besides  these  are  found,  especially  in 
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teased  preparations,  long,  spindle-shaped  and  flat  cells,  which  are 
probably  derivatives  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  pulp  and  of 
the  endothelium  and  muscular  fibers  of  the  vessels. 


In  embryonic  life  and  under  certain  conditions  in  postembryoni*  I 
life  (after  severe  hemorrhage  and  in  certain  diseases)  red  blood-cells  i 
are  developed  in  the  spleen  pulp,     The  nucleated  red  blood-celTk;   , 
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from  which  they  develop  may  lose  their  nuclei  in  the  spleen  pulp 
or  only  after  entering  the  circulation  (compare  Bone-marrow). 

By  means  of  certain  methods,  especially  the  chrome-silver 
method  (Oppel,  91),  a  very  delicate  reticular  network — /.  r.,  that 
surrounding  the  capillary  walls — may  be  brought  to  view  in  the 
spleen.  The  fibers  composing  it  have  been  called  by  Kupffer  retic- 
id ar  fibers. 

The  spleen  receives  meduUated  and  nonmedullated  nerve-fibers  ; 
the  latter  are  much  more  numerous.  The  meduUated  nerve- 
fibers  are  no  doubt  the  dendrites  of  sensory  neurones.  Their 
mode  of  ending  has,  however,  not  been  determined.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  fibrous-tissue  coat  of  the 
vessels,  and  in  the  trabecular  and  capsule.  The.  nonmedullated 
nerve-fibers,  no  doubt  the  ncu raxes  of  sympathetic  neurones,  are 
ver>'  numerous  ;  they  enter  the  spleen  with  the  artery  and  mainly 
follow  its  branches.  By  means  of  the  chrome-silver  method, 
Retzius  (92)  has  shown  that  in  the  rabbit  and  mouse  these  nerve- 
fibers  follow  the  vessels,  forming  plexuses  which  surround  them, 
the  terminal  branches  of  these  plexuses  terminating  in  free  endings 
in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries.  Here  and  there  a  nerve-fiber 
could  be  traced  into  the  spleen  pulp.  The  mode  of  ending  of  such 
fibers  could,  however,  not  be  determined.  The  nonstriated  muscle- 
cells  of  the  trabecular  and  capsule  no  doubt  also  receive  their  inner- 
vation from  the  nonmedullated  nerx'^es  (neu raxes  of  sympathetic 
neurones). 

a  THE  BONE-MARRO W» 

The  ingrowing  periosteal  bud  which  ushers  in  the  process  of 
endochondral  ossification  constitutes  the  first  trace  of  an  embryonal 
bone-marrow  (compare  p.  108).  It  consists  mainly  of  elements 
from  the  periosteum  which  penetrate  with  the  vascular  bud  and  later 
form  the  entire  adult  bone-marrow.  The  red  bone-marrow  is  formed 
first.  This  is  present  in  embr)*os  and  young  animals,  and  is  devel- 
oped from  the  above  elements  during  the  process  of  ossification. 
As  Neumann  (82)  has  shown,  the  red  bone-marrow  of  the  human 
embryo  is  first  formed  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  gradually 
replaced  in  a  proximal  direction,  so  that  in  the  adult  it  is  found 
only  in  the  proximal  epiphyses,  in  the  flat  bones  and  in  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  remaining  bones  and  parts  of  bones 
the  red  bone-marrow  is  replaced  by  the  yellow  bone-marrow  (fat- 
.  marrow). 

As  a  result  of  hunger  and  certain  pathologic  conditions  the  yel- 
**low  bc/he-marrow  changes  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  which,  how- 
ever, may  again  assume  its  original  character. 

The  red  bone-marrow,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  fibrous-tissue 
membrane,  the  endosteum,  is  a  tissue  consisting  of  various  cellu- 
lar elements  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  reticular  tissue,  similar  to  the 
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adenoid  reticulum.  Aside  from  these  cellular  elements,  the  marrow 
contains  numerous  vessels  (see  below),  fixed  connective-tissue  cellSr 
etc. 

The  typical  cellular  elements  of  red  bone-marrow  are : 
I.  The  Marrow-cells,  or  Myelocytes, — These  are  cells,  slightly 
larger  than  the  leucocytes,  possessing  a  relatively  large  nucleus  of 
round  or  oval  shape,  rarely  lobular,  containing  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  chromatin.  In  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  are  found 
(in  man)  neutrophilc  granules  and  now  and  again  small  vacuoles. 
They  are  said  to  contain  various  pigment  granules.  These  cells 
are  not  found  in  normal  blood,  but  are  found  in  circulating  blood  in 
certain  forms  of  leukemia,  where  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  mononuclear  leucocytes  partly  by  their  structure,  more  particu- 


Fig.  160. — Cover-glass  preparation  from  (he  bone  mftrrow  ai  dog ;  X  f»  (from 
prepaiation  of  H.  Y.  MUller) :  a,  Mast-ctll ;  b,  lymphocyte  ;  i",  eosinophile  cell ;  rf,  red 
blood-cell ;  c,  eryihroblast  in  piocess  of  division  ;  f,  /,  nonndjlut  1  g,  etylhroblast. 
Myelocyte  not  shown  in  ihis  ligure. 

larly  by  the  presence  of  neutrophile  granules  not  found  in  the 
mononuclear  ieucoc)tts. 

2.  Nucleated  Red  Blood-cells  containing  Hemoglobin.  —  Two 
variolics  of  these  cells  arc  recognized  structurally,  with  interme- 
diary stages,  as  one  variety  is  developed  from  the  other.  The 
erythrohlasts,  being  genetically  the  earlier  cells,  possess  relatively 
large  nuclei  with  distinct  chromatin  network,  surrounded  by  a 
protoplasm  tinged  with  hemoglobin,  and  are  often  found  in  a  stage 
of  mitosis.  The  other  variety  of  nucleated  red  blood-cells,  the 
normoblasts,  are  de\-eloped  from  the  erythrohlasts.  They  contain 
globular  nuclei,  staining  deeply,  in  which  no  chromatin  network 
is  recognizable,  and  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  protnpla.sm  containing 
hemoglobin.     The  normoblasts  are  changed  into  the  nonnucleated 
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red  blood-discs  by  the  extrusion  of  the  nucleus.  This  process 
occurs  normally  in  the  red  bone-marrow,  or  in  the  venous  spaces 
of  the  bone-marrow  (see  below).  In  certain  pathologic  conditions, 
nucleated  red  blood-cells  are  found  in  the  circulation. 

3.  Celts  with  Eosinophile  Granules. — In  tlie  red  bone-marrow 
are  found  numerous  eosinophile  (acidiiphile)  cells,  some  with  round 
or  oval  nuclei  (mononuclear  eosinophile  ceils),  others  with  horse- 
shoe-shaped nuclei  (transitional  eosinophile  cells),  and  still  others 
with  polymorphous  nuclei.  The  latter,  which  arc  the  most  numer- 
ous, are  no  doubt  the  mature  cells,  and  are  identical  with  those 
elements  of  the  blood  havinjj  the  same  structure. 
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4.  The  various  forms  of  iatcocytes  and  the  lymphocytes  found  in 
blood  and  lymph. 

5.  The  giant  cells  (myelojilaxes).  which  are  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  marrow,  and  contain  simple  or  polymorphous  nuclei,  or 
lie  adjacent  to  the  bone  in  the  form  of  osteoclasts,  which  are.  as  a 
rule,  polyiiuclear  {compare  p.  ill).  The  physiologic  significance 
of  the  giant  cells  is  still  obscure.  They  probably  originate  from 
single  leucocytes  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  latter,  and  not,  as 
many  assume,  from  a  fusing  of  several  leucocytes.  The  giant  cells 
are  endowed  with  ameboid  movement,  and  often  act  as  phagocytes 
(the  latter  quality  is  denied  them  by  M.  Heidenhain,  94). 
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M.  Heidenhain  (94)  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the  giant 
cells.  According  to  him  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  take  the  fonn  of  per- 
forated hollow  spheres  whose  thick  walls  contain  '^endoplasm.'*  The 
latter  is  continuous  with  the  remaining  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  the  **  exo- 
plasm  "  through  the  "perforating  caiuds*'  of  the  nuclear  wall.  The 
exoplasm  is  arranged  in  three  concentric  layers,  separated  firom  each 
other  by  membranes,  the  external  membrane  of  the  outer  zone  beiiig  the 
membrane  of  the  cell.  The  outer  layer  or  marginal  zone  is  of  a  transient 
nature,  but  is  always  renewed  by  the  cell.  Thus,  the  celUmembrane  is 
replaced  by  the  secondary  membrane  situated  between  the  second  and 
third  zone.  According  to  the  same  author  the  functions  of  the  giant 
cells  appear  to  consist  in  <'  the  selection  and  elaboration  of  certain  albu- 
minoid substances  of  the  lymph  and  blood  currents,  which  are  later 
returned  to  the  circulation."  The  number  of  centrosomes  occurring  in 
the  mononuclear  giant  cells  of  the  bone-marrow  is  very  large,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  a  pluripolar  mitosis,  may  even  exceed  one  hundred  in 
number. 


The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  bone-marrow  is 
follows :  On  entering  the  bone  the  nutrient  arteries  divide  into  a 
large  number  of  small  branches,  which  then  break  up  into  small 
arterial  capillaries.  The  latter  pass  over  into  relatively  lai^e  venous 
capillaries,  whose  walls  cither  finally  disappear  entirely  or  are  broken 
through  in  many  places  so  that  the  venous  blood  pours  into  the 
spaces  of  the  red  bone-marrow  where  the  current  is  very  slow.  The 
blood  passes  out  by  means  of  smaller  veins  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  capillaries  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  marrow.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  the  venous  vessels,  while  inside  of  tlie 
bone-marrow,  possess  no  valves  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  an  unusually  large  number  of  valves  immediately  after  leavings 
the  bone. 

Yellow  bone-marrow  is  derived  from  red  bone-marrow  by  a 
change  of  the  marrow-cells  into  fat-cells.  The  gelatinous  marrow, 
on  the  contrary,  is  charactcri/.cd  by  the  small  quantity  of  fat  which 
it  contains.  Neither  the  yellow  nor  the  gelatinous  bone-marrow  is 
a  blood-forming  organ  (compare  Neumann,  90;  Bizzozero,  91  ; 
H.  F.  Muller,  91  ;  van  der  Stricht,  92). 


E.  THE  THYMUS  GLAND* 

The  tlu'mus  gland  is  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
lymphoid  organs,  although  in  its  earliest  development  it  resembles 
an  epithelial,  glandular  structure.  In  the  epithelial  .stage,  this  glanc 
develops  from  the  entoderm  of  the  second  and  third  gill  clefts^ 
Mesodermic  cells  grow  into  this  epithelial  structure,  proliferate- 
then  differentiate  into  a  tissue  resembling  adenoid  tissue.  It  retains 
this  structure  until  about  the  end  of  the  second  \-ear  after  birth,  when 
it  slowly  begins  to  retrograde  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  adipose 
tissue,  and  cellular  debris,  which  structure  it  presents  in  adult  life. 
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By  means  of  connective -tissue  septa,  the  thymus  is  divided  into 
larger  lobes,  and  these  again  into  smaller  lobes,  until  finally  a 
number  of  very  small,  ahnost  spheric  structures  are  formed — the 
lobules  of  the  gland.  These  consist  of  a  reticular  connective  tissue 
much   more   delicate  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  center  of  the 


mtirely  surrounded  by  the  cor- 
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Fig.  l6z. — A  snuill  lubule  rrom  tfae  thymus  of  cblld,  with  well -developed  cortex, 
ptrseiiling  a  atnicture  sirailsr  lo  Ihal  of  the  cotiei  of  h  lymjili  gland  i  X^'  "i 
Hilu! ;  6,  medullary  subatance  ;  c,  cortical  subsuuce  ;  i/,  Irabeculu. 

lobule.  In  the  meshes  of  the  reticuiar  tissue  are  cellular  elements, 
in  structure  similar  to  the  lymphocytes,  which  are  more  numerous 
at  the  periphery  of  tlie  lobule  than  at  its  center,  so  that  we  may 
here  speak  of  the  lobule  as  divided  into  a  cortical  and  a  medullary 
portion.  The  latter  is  usually 
tical  substance,  but  may  pene- 
trate to  the  periphery  of  the 
lobule,  allowing  the  blood-ves- 
sels to  enter  and  leave  at  this 
point.  In  the  cortical  sub- 
Stance  occur  changes  which 
result  in  the  formation  of 
structures  closely  resembling 
the  cortical  nodules  of  lymph- 
glands. 

Until  recently,  little  was 
known  of  the  significance  of  this 
organ.  A  careful  study  re- 
vealed a  similarity  between  cer- 
tain cellular  elements  of  the 
thymus  and  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  -  forming  organs, — 
a  similarity  stiM  more  striking  from  the  presence  of  nucleated 
red  blood-cells  in  the  thymus.  Logically,  then,  the  embryonal 
thymus  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  blood-forming  organs 
(Schaffer,  93,  I).  The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  are 
much  wider  in  the  medullar)-'  than  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
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lobules,  but  small  arteries  also  penetrate  directly  into  the  cortex. 
The  lymphatics,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  nothing  certain  is 
known,  pass  out  side  by  side  with  the  arteries.  It  is  probable  that 
the  peripheral  looser  portion  of  the  cortex  represents  a  lymph*sinus. 
During  embryonic  life  from  the  fourth  month  on  and  for  some 
time  after  birth,  there  are  found  in  the  thymus  peculiar  epithelial 
bodies,  known  as  the  corpuscles  of  Hassal.  They  are  spheric  struc- 
tures, about  o.  I  nmi.  in  diameter,  whose  periphery  shows  a  con- 
centric arrangement  of  the  epithelial  cells.  In  their  central  portions 
are  found  a  few  nuclear  and  cellular  fragments.  These^  bodies 
occur  only  in  the  thymus  gland.  They  are  remnants  of  the  primary 
epithelial,  glandular  structure  of  the  thymus,  and  are  form^  by  an 
ingrowth  of  mesoderm  which  breaks  down  the  epithelium  into  small 
irregular  masses,  mechanically  compressed  by  the  proliferating 
mesoderm. 


II.  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  vary  in  structure  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  vascular  system.  All  the  vessels,  including  the 
heart,  possess  an  inner  endothelial  lining.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
larger  vessels  are  provided  with  other  layers,  which  consist,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue  and,  on  the  other,  of  non- 
striated  muscle-fibers.  The  vessels  are  also  richly  supplied  with 
nerves,  that  form  plexuses  in  which  ganglion  cells  are  sometimes 
found,  and  in  the  larger  vessels  the  outer  layer  is  honeycombed  by 
nutrient  blood-vessels,  called  vasa  vasorum.  In  the  heart,  the  mus- 
cular tissue  is  especially  well  developed.  According  to  the  structure 
of  the  vessels,  we  distinguish,  in  both  arteries  and  veins,  lai^e, 
medium-sized,  small,  and  precapillary  vessels,  and  finally,  the  capil- 
laries themselves.  The  latter  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  pre- 
capillary vessels.  In  the  lymphatic  system  we  must  further  dis- 
tinguish between  the  larger  lymph-vessels,  the  sinuses,  and  the 
capillaries. 

A*  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

J.  THE  HEART, 

In  the  heart  there  arc  recognized  three  main  coats — the  endo- 
cardium, the  myocardium,  and  the  pericardium  or  epicardium. 

The  oidocardijim  consists  of  plate-like  endothelial  cells,  with 
ver>'  irregular  outlines.  Beneath  this  endothelial  layer  is  a  thin 
membrane  composed  of  unstriped  muscle-cells,  together  with  a 
small  number  of  connective-tissue  and  clastic  fibers.  Below  this  is 
a  somewhat  thicker  and  looser  layer  of  elastic  tissue  connected  ex- 
temally  with  the  myocardium.  Between  the  two  layers  are  found, 
here  and  there,  traces  of  a  layer  of  I^irkiuje's  fibers  (compare  p. 
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132).  Purkinjc's  fibers  are  found  in  the  heart  of  many  mammalia, 
although  absent  in  the  heart  of  the  human  adult. 

The  auriculoventricular  valves  of  the  heart  represent,  in  general, 
a  duplication  of  the  endocardium.  The  layer  of  smooth  muscle- 
fibers  found  in  the  latter  is  better  developed  on  the  auricular  surface, 
while  the  elastic  tissue  is  not  more  prominent  on  the  ventricular 
surface.  At  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  chordae  tendineai  the  con- 
nective-tissue layer  is  strongly  developed  and  assumes  a  tendon-like 
consistency.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  have  a  similar  structure.  In  the  nodules  of  these  valves  the 
elastic  fibers  are  especially  dense  in  their  arrangement. 

The  myocardium  is  made  up  of  the  heart  muscle-cells  already 
described  {i>id.  p  132).  Between  the  heart  muscle-fibers  and  bundles 
of  such  fibers  are  thin  layers  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  containing 
a  network  of  capillaries.  The  myocardium  of  the  auricles  may  be 
divided  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  outer  is  common  to  both 
auricles  ;  the  heart  muscle-fibers  of  this  layer  have  a  nearly  circular 
arrangement.  Three  layers  of  muscle-fibers  are  met  with  in  a 
longitudinal  section  through  the  ventricular  wall,  the  outer  and 
inner  being  chiefly  longitudinal  in  direction,  although  not  exactly 
parallel.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  outer  layer  is  very  strongly  devel- 
oped. The  musculature  of  the  auricles  is  almost  completely  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  ventricles  by  means  of  the  anmdiis  fibrosus 
atrioventrictdaris,  which  consists  in  the  adult  of  connective  tissue 
containing  numerous  delicate  and  densely  interwoven  elastic  fibers. 

The  pericardium  consists  of  a  visceral  layer,  the  cpicardiuvi,  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  myocardium,  and  a  parietal  layer  (pericardium), 
loosely  surrounding  the  heart  and  continuous  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  heart  with  the  visceral  layer.  Between  the  two  layers  is  the 
pericardial  cavity,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  serous  fluid — 
the  pericardial  fluid.  In  the  visceral  layer  (the  epicardium)  we 
find  a  connective-tissue  stroma  covered  by  flattened  endothelial 
cells.  A  similar  structure  occurs  also  in  the  parietal  layer,  although 
here  the  connective -tissue  stroma  is  considerably  reinforced.  De- 
posits of  fat,  in  most  cases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels, 
are  sometimes  seen  between  the  myocardium  and  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  pericardium. 

According  to  Seipp,  the  distribution  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  the 
heart  is  as  follows  :  The  endocardium  of  the  ventricles  contains  far 
more  elastic  tissue  than  that  of  the  auricles,  especially  in  the 
left  ventricle,  where  even  fenestrated  membranes  may  be  present. 
In  the  myocardium  of  the  ventricles  there  are  no  elastic  fibers  aside 
from  those  which  are  found  in  the  adventitia  of  the  contained  blood- 
vessels. In  the  myocardium  of  the  auricles,  on  the  contrary,  such 
fibers  are  very  numerous  and  are  continuous  with  the  elastic 
elements  in  the  walls  of  the  great  veins.  The  epicardium  also  pre- 
sents elastic  fibers  in  the  auricles  continuous  with  those  of  the  great 
veins  emptying  into  the  heart,  and  in  the  ventricles  continuous  with 
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those  in  the  advendtia  of  the  conus  arteriosus.  In  those  portions 
of  the  heart-wall  containing  no  muscular  tissue  the  elastic  elements 
of  the  epicardium  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  endocardium.  In 
the  new-bom  the  cardiac  valves  possess  no  elastic  fibers,  although 
they  are  present  in  the  adult.  They  are  developed  on  that  side  of 
each  valve,  which,  on  closing,  is  the  more  stretched — for  instance, 
on  the  auricular  side  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves. 

The  heart  has  a  rich  blood  supply.  The  capillaries  of  the  myo- 
cardium are  very  numerous,  and  so  closely  placed  around  the 
muscle  bundles  that  each  muscular  fiber  comes  in  contact  with  one 
or  more  capillaries.  In  the  endocardium  the  vessels  are  confined 
to  the  connective  tissue.  The  auriculoventricular  valves  con- 
tain blood-vessels,  in  contradistinction  to  the  semilunar  valves, 
which  are  non -vascular,  while  the  chordae  tendineae  are  at  best  very 
poorly  supplied  with  capillaries. 

The  coronary  arteries,  which  terminate  in  the  capillaries  above 
mentioned,  are  terminal  arteries  in  the  sense  that  **  the  resistance  in 
the  anastomosing  branches  is  greater  than  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
arteries  leading  to  those  branches  (Pratt,  98).     This  observer  has 
further  shown  that  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  (small   veins  which 
open  on  the  endocardial  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  and 
communicate  directly    with  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart)  "  open 
from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  branches  that 
communicate  with  the   coronary  arteries  and  veins  by  means  of 
capillaries,  and  with  the  veins,  but  not  with  the  arteries,  by  passages 
of  somewhat  larger  size";  so  that,  although  the  blood  supply  through 
the  coronary  arteries  for  a  given  area  of  the  myocardium  is  cut  off, 
the  heart  muscle  of  this  area  may  receive  blood  through  the  vessels 
of  Thebesius. 

Lyviphatic  networks  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  endocar- 
dium, and  their  presence  in  the  pericardium  is  not  difficult  to  demon- 
strate. Little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  lymph -channels  of  the 
myocardium. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  heart  includes  numerous  medullated 
nerve-fibers,  the  dendrites  of  sensory  neurones,  and  numerous  non- 
medullated  fibers,  tlie  neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurones.  Smimow 
(95)described  scnsor>'  nen'^e-endings  in  the  endocardium  of  amphibia 
and  mammalia,  which  he  suggests  may  be  the  terminations  of  the 
depressor  nerve.  Dogiel  (98)  has  corroborated  and  extended  these 
observations,  and  has  described  complicated  sensor^'  telodendria 
situated  both  in  the  endo-  and  pericardium.  The  latter  states  that, 
after  forming  plexuses  and  undergoing  repeated  division,  the  medul- 
lated sensor^'  ncr\'cs  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  the  neuraxes 
further  dividing  in  numerous  varicose  fibers,  variously  interwoven 
and  terminating  in  telodendria,  wiiich  vary  greatly  in  shape  and 
configuration.  These  telodendria  are  surrounded  by  a  granular 
substance  containing  branched  cells,  probably  connective-tissue 
cells,  the  interlacing  branches  of  which  form  a  framework  for  the 
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tclodendria.  Similar  sensory  nerve-endings  occur  in  the  adventitia 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pericardium  (Dogiel,  98)  ;  and 
Schemetkin  has  shown  that  sensory  nerve-endings  occur  in  the  adven- 
titia and  intima,  especially  in  the  latter,  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  arteries.  In  the  heart,  under  the  pericardium  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  auricles  and  in  the  sulcus  coronarius,  are  found 
numerous  sympathetic  neurones  whose  cell-bodies  are  grouped 
to  form  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  neu  raxes  of  these  sympathetic 
neurones — varicose,  nonmedullated  nerve-fibers — form  intricate 
plexuses  situated  under  the  pericardium  and,  penetrating  the  myo- 
cardium, surround  the  bundles  of  heart  muscle-fibers.  From  the 
varicose  nerve-fibers  constituting  these  plexuses,  fine  branches  are 
given  off,  which  terminate  on  the  heart  muscle-cells  in  a  manner 
previously  described  (see  p.  149  and  Fig.  127).  The  cell-bodies  of 
the  sympathetic  neurones,  the  neuraxes  of  which  thus  terminate 
on  the  heart  muscle-fibers,  are  surrounded  by  end-baskets,  the 
telodendria  of  small  medullated  nerve-fibers  which  reach  the  heart 
through  the  vagi.  The  slowed  and  otherwise  altered  action  of  the 
heart-muscle,  produced  on  stimulating  directly  or  indirectly  the 
vacuus  nerves  is  therefore  due  not  to  a  direct  action  of  these  nerve- 
fibers  on  the  heart  muscle-cells,  but  to  an  altered  functional  activity 
produced  by  vagus  stimuli  in  at  least  some  of  the  sympathetic  neu- 
rones situated  in  the  heart,  the  neuraxes  of  which  convey  the  im- 
pulse to  the  heart  muscle.  The  heart  receives  further  nerve  supply 
through  sympathetic  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated 
in  the  inferior  cervical  and  stellate  ganglia,  the  neuraxes  of  which 
enter  the  heart  as  the  augmentor  or  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart. 
The  mode  of  ending  of  these  nerve-fibers  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
determined.  It  may  be  suggested  as  quite  probable  that  they  ter- 
minate on  the  dendrites  of  sympathetic  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of 
which  are  not  inclosed  by  end-baskets  of  nerves  reaching  the  heart 
through  the  vagi,  as  above  described.  It  is  also  possible  that  they 
end  directly  on  the  heart  muscle-cells.  The  cell-bodies  of  the 
sympathetic  neurones,  the  neuraxes  of  which  form  the  augmentor 
nerves,  are  surrounded  by  the  telodendria  of  small  medullated 
fibers,  forming  end-baskets,  which  leave  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves.  Besides  the  nerves  here 
described,  nonmedullated  nerves  (whether  the  neuraxes  of  sympa- 
thetic neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  heart  has  not  been  fully  determined),  form  plexuses  in 
the  walls  of  the  coronary  vessels,  terminating,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
muscle-cells  of  the  media  (vasomotor  nerves). 

2.  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

A  cross-section  of  a  blood-vessel  shows  several  coats.     The 
inner  consists  of  flattened  endothelial  cells,  and  is  common  to  all 
vessels.     The  second  varies  greatly  in  thickness,  contains  most  of 
13 
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(fenestrated  membranes)  into  a  large  number  of  concentric  layers 
containing  but  few  muscle-fibers.  Here  also  the  tunica  media  is 
separated  from  the  intima  by  an  elastic  limiting  membrane,  the 
fenestrated  membrane  of  Htnle.  or  the  lamina  elastica  interna.  In 
the  aorta  this  membrane  as  such  is  not  recognizable.  The  intima 
presents  three  distinct  layers — the  inner  composed  of  flattened  endo- 
thelial cells,  and  the  other  two  consisting  chiefly  of  elastic  tissue 
(fibrous  layers).     Of  these  latter  tlie  inner  is  the  richer  in  cellular 
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elements  and  has  a  longitudinal  arrangement  of  its  fibers,  while  the 
outer  is  the  looser  in  structure,  possesses  few  cellular  elements,  and 
shows  a  circular  arrangement  of  its  fibers.  The  adventitia  is  also 
made  up  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  but  in  this  case  with  a  still  looser 
structure  and  a  longitudinal  arrangement  of  its  elastic  fibers.  In  the 
outer  portion  of  the  adventitia  the  white  fibrous  tissue  is  more 
abundant.     The  adventitia  is  rich  in  blood-vessels. 

The  /ni-diuiH-siscd  arteriis  differ  in  structure  from  the  larger  in 
that  the  elastic  elements  of  the 
intima  and  media  are  replaced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  nonslri- 
atcd  muscular  fibers.  To  this  type 
belong  the  majority  of  the  arterial 
vessels,  ranging  in  caliber  from  the 
brachial,  crural,  and  radial  arteries 
to  the  supraorbital  artery.  In 
these  the  intima  shows,  besides  its 
endothelium,  only  a  single  connec- 
tive-tissue layer  witli  numerous 
longitudinal  fibers,  the  subcndo- 
thelia!  layer,  which  is  thin  and  is 
limited  externally  by  the  fenes- 
trated membrane  of  Henle  (lamina 

elastica  interna).  The  media  no  longer  gives  the  impression  of 
being  laminated,  but  consists  of  circularly  arranged  muscle-fibers 
separated  from  each  other  by  elastic  fibers  and  membranes  and  a 
small  amount  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  such  a  way  that  the 
muscle-cells  fonn  more  or  less  clearly  defined  groups.     Here  also 
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the  media  is  limited  externally  by  the  external  clastic  membraiie. 
The  adventitia,  which  becomes  looser  externally,  is  not  so  well  de- 
veloped as  in  the  lai^er  vessels,  but  presents  in  general  the  same 
structure.  In  certain  arteries  (renal,  splenic,  dorsalis  penis)  it  shows 
in  its  inner  layers  scattered  longitudinal  muscle-cells,  which,  how- 
ever, may  also  occur  in  other  arteries  at  their  points  of  division. 

With  regard  to  the  elastic  tissues,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  difler 
to  some  extent  from  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  body.  The 
elastica  interna  is  much  more  prominent,  the  elastic  fibers  in  the 


circular  muscular  layer  arc  few  r,  and  the  longitudinal  strands  are 
almost  entirely  lacking  (H,  Tricpcl). 

The  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  consist  mainly  of  the  circular 
musculnr  layer  of  the  media.  The  intima  is  reduced  to  the  endo- 
thelium, which  rests  directly  on  the  elastic  internal  limiting  mem- 
brane. Outside  of  the  external  limiting  membrane  is  the  adventitia, 
which  now  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue.  The 
vasa  vasorum  have  disappeareti.  To  this  type  belong  the  supra- 
orbital, central  artery  of  the  retina,  etc. 

In  the  so-called  precapillary  vessels  the  intima  consists  only 
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of  the  endothelial  layer.  The  internal  elastic  membrane  is  very 
delicate.  The  media  no  longer  forms  a  continuous  layer,  but  is 
made  up  of  a  few  circularly  disposed  muscular  fibers.  The  adven- 
titia  is  composed  of  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  and  con- 
tains no  vasa  vasorum. 

{p)  Veins. — In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
arteries  we  have  described  the  structure  of  their  walls  according  to 
the  caliber  of  the  vessels.  Such  a  differentiation  in  the  case  of  the 
veins  would  be  impossible,  since  sometimes  veins  of  the  same  cali- 
ber present  decided  differences  in  structure  in  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  commence  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  vein  of  medium  size.  lis  intima  consists  of  three 
layers  :  (i)  Of  an  inner  layer  of  endothelium  ;  (2)  of  an  underly- 
ing layer  of  muscle-colls,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  connective 
tissue  ;  and  (3)  of  a  fibrous  connective -tissue  layer  containing  fewer 
elastic  but  more  white  fibrous  connective -tissue  fibers  than  is  the 
case  in  the  arteries.  Externally,  the  intima  is  limited  by  an  in- 
ternal elastic  layer.  The 
media  is  in  general  less 
highly  developed  than  that 
of  a  corresponding  artery, 
and  contains  muscle-cells 
which  have  a  circular  ar- 
rangement and  in  some 
veins  form  a  continuous 
layer,  although  they  some- 
times occur  as  isolated  fi- 
bers. The  adventitia  shows 
an  inner  longitudinal  muscular  layer,  which  may  be  quite  promi- 
nent and  even  form  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  wall  of 
the  vein.  Otherwise  the  adventitia  of  the  veins  belonging  to  this 
class  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the  arteries  of  the  same 
size;  but  here  also  we  have,  as  in  the  intima,  a  preponderance  of 
white  fibrous  con  nee  live -tissue  elements. 

In  the  crural,  brachial,  and  subcutaneous  veins,  the  muscula- 
ture of  the  media  is  prominent ;  while  in  the  jugular,  subclavian, 
and  innominate  veins,  and  in  those  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  media  is  entirely  wanting,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  adventitia  with  its  musculature,  if  present,  is  joined 
directly  to  the  intima. 

In  the  smalhr  veins  the  vascular  wall  is  reduced  to  an  endothe- 
lial lining,  an  internal  elastic  membrane,  a  media  con.sisting  of 
interrupted  circular  bands  of  smooth  muscle-fibers  (which  may  be 
absent),  and  an  adventitia  containing  a  few  muscle-fibers.  The 
prtcnpillary  veins,  which  possess  in  general  thinner  walls  than  the 
corresponding  arteries,  present  a  greatly  reduced  intima  and  ad- 
ventitia, while  the  media  has  completely  disappeared. 
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The  valves  of  the  veins  are  reduplications  of  the  intima  and 
vary  slightly  in  structure  at  their  two  surfaces.  The  inner  surface 
next  to  the  blood  current  is  covered  by  elongated  endothelial  cells, 
while  the  outer  surface  possesses  an  endothelial  lining  composed  of 
much  shorter  cellular  elements.  The  greater  part  of  the  valvular 
structure  consists  of  white  fibrous  connective-tissue  and  elastic  fibers. 
Flattened  and  circularly  arranged  muscle-cells  are  met  with  at  the 
inner  surface  of  many  of  the  larger  valves.  The  elastic  fibers  are 
more  numerous  beneath  the  endothehum  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
valves  (Ranvier,  89). 

(r)  The  Capillaries. — The  capillaries  consist  solely  of  a  layer  of 
endothelial  cells,  accompanied  here  and  there  by  a  very  delicate  struc- 
tureless membrane,  and  rarely  by  stellate  connective-tissue  cells.  The 
connective  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capillaries 
is  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  its  elements,  especially  those  of  a 
cellular  nature,  seem  to  be  arranged  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
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P'ig.  169.  —  Eii(k>lhclial  cells  of  capillary  {a\  and  precapillary  (/>)  from  the  mesentery  of 

rabbit ;  stained  in  silver  nitrate. 


loiv^  axis  of  the  capillaries.  When  examined  in  suitable  prepara- 
tions, the  endothcliiini  of  the  capillaries  is  seen  to  form  a  continuous 
la\'er,  the  cells  of  which  arc,  as  a  rule,  i,ncatly  flattened  and  present 
verv  irrcL^iilar  outlines. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  niiijration  of  the  leucoc\'tes  occurs 
from  the  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels  (compare  p.  175).  In  this 
connection  arises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cells  pass 
throiiij^h  certain  ])reformccl  o{)eninjj^s  in  the  endothelium  of  these 
vessels,  the  so-called  stomata,  or  throu<;h  the  stii^niata  and  intercel- 
lular cement  uniting:  the'  endothelial  cells.  The  latter  seems  more 
probable,  as  stomata  do  not  occur  noruKilly  in  the  capillaiy  wall. 
This  subject  will  be  further  touched  upon  in  the  description  of  the 
h'mphatic  swsieni. 

The  capillaries  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  precapillary  ves- 
sels, and  in  j^^eneral  accommodate'  thenisehes  to  tlie  shape  of  the 
elements  of  tissues  or  orirans   in  uhich   the\'   are   situated.      In   the 
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muscles  and  nerves,  etc.,  they  form  a  network  with  oblong  meshes, 
while  in  structures  having  a  considerable  surface,  such  as  the  pul- 
monary alveoli,  the  meshes  are  more  inclined  to  be  round  or  oval ; 
such  small  evaginations  of  tissue  as  the  papill.-e  of  the  skin  contain 
capillaries  arranged  in  the  shape  of  loops.  In  certain  organs — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver — the  capillaries  form  a  distinct 
network  with  small  meshes. 

(<y)  Anastomoses,  Retia  mirabilia,  and  Sinuses. — In  the 
course  of  certain  vessels,  abrupt  changes  are  seen  to  occur — as,  for 
instance,  when  a  small  vessel  suddenly  breaks  up  into  a  network 
of  capillary  or  precapillary  vessels,  which,  after  continuing  as  such 
for  a  short  distance,  again  unite  to  form  a  larger  blood-channel, 
the  latter  then  dividing  as  usual  into  true  capillaries.  Such  struc- 
tures are  known  as  retia  mirabUia,  and  occur  in  man  in  the  kJd- 


nej',  intestine,  etc.  Again,  instead  of  breaking  up  into  capillaries, 
a  vessel  may  empty  into  a  large  cavity  lined  by  endothelial  cells 
(blood  sinus).  The  latter  is  usually  surrounded  by  Ioo.se  con- 
nective tissue  and  is  capable  of  great  distention  when  filled  with 
blood  from  an  afferent  vessel,  or  when  the  lumen  of  the  efferent 
vessel  is  contracted  by  pressure  or  otherwise.  The  cavernous  or 
erectile  tissue  of  certain  organs  is  due  to  the  presence  of  such 
sinuses  (penis,  nasal  mucous  membrane,  etc.).  If  vessels  of  larger 
caliber  possess  numerous  direct  communications,  a  vascular  plexus 
is  the  result  ;  but  if  such  communications  occur  at  only  a  few 
points,  we  speak  of  anastomoses.  Especially  important  are  the 
direct  communications  between  arteries  and  veins  without  the 
mediation  of  capillaries.  Certain  structural  conditions  of  the  tis- 
sue appear  to  favor  such  anomalies,  which  occur  in  certain  exposed 
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areas  of  the  skin  (ear,  tip  of  nose,  toes)  and  in  the  meninges^  kid- 
ney, etc. 

The  blood-vessels,  and  more  particularly  the  arteries,  possess  a 
rich  nerve  supply,  comprising  tx>th  nonmeduUated  and  meduUated 
nerves.  The  nonmeduUated  nerves,  the  neuraxes  of  sympathetic 
neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  as  a  very  general 
rule  in  some  distant  ganglion,  form  plexuses  in  the  adventitia  of  the 
vessel-walls  ;  from  this,  single  nerve-fibers,  or  small  bundles  of  such, 
are  given  off,  which  enter  the  media  and,  after  repeated  division, 
end  on  the  involuntary  muscle-cells  in  a  manner  previously  de- 
scribed. (See  p.  149  and  Fig.  128.)  Through  the  agency  of  these 
nerves,  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  controlled.  They  are  known  as 
vasomotor  nerves.  Quite  recentiy  Dogiel,  Schemetkin,  and  Huber 
have  shown  that  many  vessels  possess  also  sensory  nerve-endings. 
The  medullated  nerve-fibers  terminating  in  such  endings,  branch 
repeatedly  before  losing  their  medullary  sheaths.  These  nerve-fibers 
with  their  branches  accompany  the  vessels  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  the  adventitia.  The  nonmeduUated  ter- 
minal branches  end  in  telodendria,  consisting  of  small  fibrils,  beset 
with  large  varicosities  and  usually  terminating  in  relatively  large 
nodules. 

The  branches  and  telodendria  of  a  single  medullated  nerve-fiber 
(sensory  nerve)  terminating  in  a  vessel  are  often  spread  over  a 
relatively  large  area,  some  of  the  branches  of  such  a  nerve  often 
accompanying  an  arterial  branch,  to  terminate  thereon.  In  the 
large  vessels,  the  telodendria  of  the  sensorj*^  nerves  are  found  not 
only  in  the  adventitia,  but  also  in  the  intima,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Schemetkin.     (See  p.  193.) 
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Tlie  larger  lymph-vessels — the  thoracic  duct,  the  lymphatic 
trunks,  and  the  lymph-vessels — have  relatively  thin  walls,  and 
their  structure  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the  veins.  They 
possess  numerous  valves,  and  are  subject  to  great  variation  in  cali- 
ber according  to  the  amount  of  their  contents.  When  empty,  they 
collapse  and  the  smaller  ones  arc  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding^  connective  tissue.  Timofeew  and  Dogiel  (97)  ha'*e 
shown  that  the  lymph -vessels  are  supplied  with  ncrx'^es,  which  in 
their  arrangement  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  arteries  and 
veins,  though  not  so  numerous.  Tlie  latter,  who  has  given  the 
fuller  description,  states  that  the  ner\'es  supplying  the  lymph- 
vessels  are  varicose,  nonmeduUated  fibers  which  form  plexuses  sur- 
rounding these  structures.  The  terminal  branches  would  appear 
to  end  on  the  nonstriated  muscle  cells  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
lymph -vessel. 
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2.  LYMPH  CAPHXARIES,  LYMPH-SPACES,  AND  SEROUS  CAVmES. 

The  walls  of  the  lymph  capillaries  consist  of  very  delicate,  flat- 
tened endothelial  cells,  which  are,  however,  somewhat  larger  and 
more  irregular  in  outline  than  those  of  the  vascular  capillaries.  The 
two  may  also  be  further  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  the  diameter 
of  the  lymph  capillaries  varies  greatly  within  very  short  distances. 
From  a  morphologic  standpoint,  the  relations  of  the  lymph  capil- 
laries to  the  vascular  capillaries  and  adjacent  tissues  are  among  the 
most  difficult  to  solve.  The  distribution  of  the  lymph-vessels  and 
capillaries  can  be  studied  only  in  injected  preparations,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  structures  of  such  elasticity  and  delicacy  are  pecu- 
harly  liable  to  injury  by  bursting  under  this  method  of  treatment. 
The  resulting  extravasations  of  the  injection -mass  then  spread  out 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  and  still  further  obscure  the 
picture,  rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  what  spaces  are  preformed 
and  what  are  the  result  of  the  injection.  So  much  is,  however,  cer- 
tain :  that  the  more  carefully  and  skilfully  the  injection  is  made,  the 
greater  are  the  areas  obtained,  showing  the  injection  of  true  lymph 
capillaries. 

In  some  regions  very  dense  networks  of  lymph  capillaries  sur- 
rounding the  smaller  blood-vessels  have  been  demonstrated.  Larger 
cieft-like  spaces,  lined  with  endothelium  and  communicating  with 
the  lymphatic  system,  are  also  found  surrounding  the  vessels,  pert- 
vascular  spaces.  These  are  present  in  man  in  tiie  Haversian  canals 
of  bone  tissue,  around  the  vessels  of  the  central  ncr\'ous  system, 
etc..  and  are  separated  from  the  actual  vessel-wall  by  flattened  endo- 
thelial cells.  As  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  penlyuipltalic  spaces, 
the  walls  of  the  perivascular  spaces  are  joined  here  and  there  by 
connective-tissue  trabeculse  covered  by  endothelium.  Such  struc- 
tures exist  in  the  perilymphatic  spaces  of  the  ear,  the  subdural 
spaces  of  the  pia,  the  subarachnoidal  space,  the  lymph-sinuses,  etc. 
The  perivascular  spaces  are  better  developed  in  the  lower  animals 
(amphibia,  reptilia,  etc)  than  in  mammalia. 

The  cell-spaces,  with  their  ana.stomosing  processes,  found  in  con- 
nective tissue  and  previously  described  as  the  lymph-canalicular 
system,  possess  no  endothelial  lining  and  communicate  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  lymph  capillaries.  To  the  lymphatic  system 
belong  also  the  body- cavities,  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal 
cavities.  The  walls  of  these  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma 
rich  in  lymph-spaces,  lymph  capillaries  and  lymph-vessels,  and  are 
lined  by  a  layer  of  mesotheUal  cells.  In  them  are  found  the  stig- 
mata and  stomata  mentioned  in  a  former  section.  (See  p.  85,) 
The  synovial  spaces  belong  also  to  the  lymphatic  system  ;  they  are 
lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  migration  of  leucocytes  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  red  blood-cells  through  the  walls  of 
blood  capillaries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  through  the  walls  of 
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l}anph  capillaries  and  lymph-vessels  and  spaces.     This  diapedesis  of 
leucocytes  probably  takes  place  by  a  wandering  of  thes6  cells 
through  the  stigmata  and  intercellular  cement  uniting  the  endo- 
thelial cells  lining  these  spaces,  and  through  the  stomata  in  regions 
where  these  occur.     According  to  later  investigations,  it  would 
seem  that  leucocytes  may  bore  through  endothelial  cells,  and  thus 
migrate  from  the  vessel  or  space  in  which  they  are  found  previous 
to  such  migration.     Kolossow  (93),  as  a  result  of  his  investigations, 
advances  still  another  theory.    He  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  cells  lining  the  body-cavities  are  joined  to  each  other  by 
protoplasmic  processes,  and  that  their  inner  surfaces  are  covered  by 
a  cuticular  membrane.     These  structures  are  especially  well  seen  in 
the  serous  membranes  of  certain  reptiles.     Between  the  cells  and 
between  the  protoplasmic  processes  connecting  them  are  spaces 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  intercellular  spaces  found  in  the 
epidermis.     It  is  thought  by  him  that  on  stretching  the  serous 
membranes,  the  spaces  between  the  lining  cells  become  larger,  and 
the  cuticular  portions  of  the  cells  become  separated  from  each  other, 
and  in  this  way  the  stomata  and  stigmata  are  thought  to  be  tern-- 
porarily  formed,  and  through  these  the  migration  of  the  leucocytes 
is  believed  to  occur.     This  process  is  also  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
smaller  vessels  and  in  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  capillaries.    How- 
ever, this  whole  question  needs  further  investigation. 


C  THE  CAROTID  GLAND  (GLANDULA  CAROTIGA^ 

GLOMUS  CAROTICUM). 

• 

At  the  point  where  the  common  carotid  divides,  there  lies  in 
man  a  small  oval  structure  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  known 
as  the  carotid  gland  or  the  glomus  caroticum.  It  is  imbedded  in 
connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  many  nerve-fibers,  and  on  account 
of  its  great  vascularity  has  a  decidedly  red  color.  The  connective- 
tissue  envelope  of  the  gland  penetrates  into  the  interior  in  the  form 
of  septa,  which  divide  its  substance  into  small  lobules,  and  these  in 
turn  into  smaller  round  masses,  the  cell-balls.  A  small  branch 
from  the  internal  or  external  carotid  enters  the  gland,  where 
it  branches,  sending  off  twigs  to  the  lobules,  and  these  in  turn  still 
smaller  divisions  to  the  cell-balls.  The  latter  vessels  break  up  into 
capillaries,  which  merge  at  the  periphery  of  each  cell-ball  to  form  a 
small  vein,  from  which  the  larger  trunks  that  pass  from  the  lobules 
are  derived.  Each  lobule  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus 
from  which  the  larger  veins  originate  that  leave  the  organ  at  sev- 
eral points.  The  cell-balls  are  composed  of  cellular  cords,  or 
trabecuhe,  the  elements  of  which  are  extremely  sen.sitive  to  the 
action  of  reagents.  The  cells  are  round  or  irregularly  polygonal 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  scanty  reticular  connective 
tissue.     The  capillaries  already  mentioned  come  in  direct  contact 
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with  the  cells  of  the  cell-balis.     The  orgaii  contains  a  relatively 
large  number  of  nervt:- fibers  and  a  few  ganglion  cells. 

As  the  individual  grows  older,  the  organ  undergoes  changes 
which  finally  make  it  unrecognizable.  The  former  belief  that  the 
carotid  gland  was  developed  as  an  evagination  of  one  of  the  visceral 
pouches  has  been  replaced  by  a  newer  theory  which  gives  it  an 
origin  solely  from  the  vessel-wall  {vid.  Schaper).  The  structure  of 
the  coccygeal  gland  is  in  general  like  that  of  the  carotid  gland 
here  described. 
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184.  Red  blood -corpuscles  may  he  examined  in  the  Mood  fluid  without 
speiial  prcjiaraiion.  The  tip  of  the  finger  is  punctured  and  a  small  drop 
of  blood  pressed  out,  placed  u[>on  a  slide,  and  immediately  covered 
with  a  cover -glass  and  examined.  In  such  preparations  the  red  blood- 
cells  soon  become  crenated.  The  evaporation  causing  the  crenation  may 
be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  cover -glass  with  oil  (olive  oil).  A  fluid 
having  but  a  slight  effect  upon  the  red  blood-cells  is  Hayem's  solution, 
which,  however,  is  not  adapted  to  the  examination  of  leucocytes.  It 
consists  of  sodium  chlorid  i  gm.,  sulphate  of  soda  5  gm.,  corrosive  subli- 
mate 0.5  gm..  and  water  zoo  gm.  The  fresh  blood  is  brought  directly 
into  this  solution,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  at  least  one  hundred 
times  the  volume  of  the  blood  to  be  examined.  The  fixed  blood'Cells 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  after  twenty-four  houis  the  fluid  is  carefully 
poured  ofl"  and  replaced  by  water.  The  blood -corpuscles  are  then 
removed  with  a  pipet  and  examined  in  dilute  glycerin,  They  may  be 
stained  with  eosin  and  hematoxylin. 
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185*  Fresh  red  blood-corpuscles  may  also  be  fixed  in  osmic  acid  and 
other  special  fixing  agents.  This  is  done  by  dropping  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  fixing  fluid  ;  the  blood-cells  immediately  sink  and  allow 
the  osmic  acid  to  be  decanted  ;  they  are  then  washed  with  water,  drawn 
up  with  a  pipet,  and  examined  in  dilute  glycerin. 

z86.  A  method  almost  universally  used  consists  in  preserving  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  dry  preparations.  A  drop  of  fresh  blood  is  placed 
between  two  thoroughly  cleaned  cover-glasses,  which  are  then  quickly 
drawn  apart,  leaving  on  the  surface  of  each  a  thin  film  of  blood  which 
dries  in  a  few  moments  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  The  specimens 
are  further  dried  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  1 20®  C.  After 
they  have  been  subjected  to  this  process,  they  may  be  stained,  etc. 

187.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  treating  specimens  dried 
in  the  air  with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  for  firom  one 
to  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  again  dried  in  the  air,  and  are 
then  ready  for  further  treatment. 

188.  A  cover-glass  preparation  of  fresh  blood  may  also  be  treated  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
saline  solution,  then  washed  with  water,  stained,  dehydrated  with  alcohol 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
picric  acid  may  also  be  used,  but  in  this  case  the  specimen  should  remain 
in  it  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

189.  The  elements  of  the  blood  may  also  be  examined  in  sections. 
Small  vessels  are  ligated  at  both  ends,  removed,  fixed  with  osmic  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  picric  acid,  and  imbedded  in  paraffin. 

190.  After  fixation  by  any  of  the  above  methods  the  blood-cells  may 
be  stained.     Eosin  brings  out  very  well  the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood- 
cells,  coloring  it  a  brilliant  red ;  the  stain  should  be  used  in  very  dilute 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  {i</c  or  less),  or  in  combination  with  alum 
(eosin  i  gni.,  alum  i  gm.,  and  absolute  alcohol  200  c.c,  E.  Fischer). 
Eosin  may  also  be  used  as  a  counterstain  suhsecjuent  to  a  nuclear  stain — 
for  instance,  hematoxylin.     The  preparation  is  stained  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, then  washed  in  water  or  placed  in  alcohol  until  the  blood-cells  alone 
remain  colored  ;    the  cover-glass  preparation  should  then  be  thoroughly 
dried   between  filter-pa])er  and  mounted  in   Canada  balsam.      Besides 
eosin,  other  acid  stains— as  orange  G,  indulin,  and  nigrosin — ^have  the 
property  of  coloring  blood-cells  containing  hemoglobin. 

191.  Hlood  ])latclets  are  best  fixed  with  osmic  acid,  and  may  be  seen 
without  staining.  They  may  also  be  stained  and  preserved  in  a  sodium 
chlorid  solution  to  which  methyl -violet  is  added  in  a  proportion  of 
I  :  20000  (  Hizzozero,  82).  Afanassiew  adds  0.6%  of  dry  peptone  to 
the  solution  (this  fluid  must  be  sterilized  before  using). 

192.  The  leu(ocytc*s  of  the  circulating  blood  and  those  found  in 
certain  organs  ])0ssess  granulations  which  were  first  studied  by  Ehrlich 
and  his  pupils,  and  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  certain  methods. 
The  names  given  to  thc*se  granulations  are  based  upon  Ehrlich's  classifica- 
tion of  the  anilin  stains,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  chemist.  This 
author  distinguishes  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  stains.  \\y  the  acid  stains  he 
understands  those  combinations  in  which  the  acid  is  the  active  staining 
principle,  as  in  the  case  o<  the  j)icrate  of  ammonia.  Among  thc"se  are 
congo,  eosin,  orange  Ci,  indulin,  and  nigrosin.     The  basic  stains  are 
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those  which,  like  the  acetate  of  rosanilin,  consist  of  a  color  base  and  an 
indifferent  acid.  To  these  belong  fuchsin,  Bismarck  brown,  safranin, 
gentian,  dahlia,  raeihyl-violei,  methylene -blue,  and  toluidin.  Finally, 
the  neutral  anilins  niay  be  considered  as  those  stains  which,  like  the  pic- 
rate  of  rosanilin,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  color  base  with  a  color 
acid.  The  granula  may  be  demonstrated  in  dry  pre|>aration!i  as  well  as 
in  those  fixed  with  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
sometimes  even  Flemming's  solution.  Five  kinds  of  granules  are  distin- 
guished, and  designated  by  the  Cireek  letters  from  alpha  to  epsilon. 

193.  The  a-granules  (acidophile,  eosinopbJIeJ  occur  in  leucocytes 
of  the  normal  blood,  in  the  lymph,  and  in  the  tissues,  and  are  differen- 
tiated from  the  others  by  their  peculiar  staining  reaction  to  all  acid  stains. 
They  are  f\Tsi  treated  for  some  hours  with  a  saturated  solution  of  an  acid 
stain  (preferably  eosin  )  in  glycerin,  washed  with  water,  subsequently  col- 
ored with  a  nuclear  stain  (as  hematoxylin  or  methylene-blue) ,  and  then 
dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Sections  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  exception  that  after  being  washed  with  water,  they 
are  first  dehydrated  with  absolute  alcghol  liefore  mounting  in  balsam. 

194.  .Another  method  by  which  t>oth  nuclei  and  granules  are  stained 
consists  in  the  use  of  Ehrlich's  hematoxylin  solution  {:'iif.  T.  63,  page 
42  ),  to  which  0.5^  eosin  is  added.  Before  using,  the  solution  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  exposed  to  the  light  for  three  weeks.  This  mixture 
stains  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  prejiaration  is  washed  with  water, 
treated  with  alcohol,  and  then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The 
(i-granules  appear  red,  the  nuclei  blue. 

195.  The  j?-granules  (amphophile,  Indulinophlle)  stain  as  well  in 
acid  as  in  basic  anilins.  They  do  not  occur  in  man,  but  may  be  oliscrvcd 
in  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  fowl,  rabbits,  etc.  They  are  demonslrjled 
as  follows  :  Equal  parts  of  saturated  glycerin  solutions  of  eosin,  naph- 
thylamin-yellow,  and  indulin  are  mixed,  and  the  dried  preparations  treated 
with  this  combination  for  a  few  hours,  then  washed  with  water,  dried 
between  filter-paper,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  amphophile 
granules  are  stained  black,  the  eosinophile  granules  red,  the  nuclei  black, 
and  the  hemoglobin  yellow. 

196.  The  ^-granules,  or  those  of  the  raast-cells,  are  found  in  normal 
tissues  and  also  in  small  quantities  in  normal  blood,  and  are  found  in 
larger  numbers  in  leukemic  blood.  They  may  be  shown  by  two  methods  : 
( J )  A  mixture  is  made  consisting  of  concentrated  solution  of  dahlia  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  12.5  c.c,  absolute  alcohol  50  c.c,  distilled  water  100 
c.c.  (Ehrlich).  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  amphophile  gran- 
ules; (2)  WestphaPs  alum-carmin-dahlia  solution  {™/.  F:hrlich).  This 
mixture  is  used  in  staining  dry  preparations  as  well  as  sections  of  objects 
fixed  for  at  least  one  week  in  alcohol.  Alum  i  gm.  is  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  100  cc,  and  carmin  1  gm.  added.  The  whole  is  then 
boiled  for  one-quarter  hour,  cooled,  filtered,  and  0.5  c.c.  of  carbolic 
acid  added  (Grenacher's  alum-cannin,  viW.  T.  60).  This  solution  is 
now  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  dahlia  in  absolute 
alcohol,  glycerin  50  c.c,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  10  c.c,  the  whole  stirred 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time.  The  specimen  is  stained  for  twenty-four 
hours,  decolorized  in  absolute  alcohol  for  the  same  length  of  lime,  and 
finally  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  j-granules  are  colored  a  dark 
blue  and  the   nuclei   red.     A   simpler   method  of  demonstrating  the 
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/t^mnultm  lortfiiNtM  in  overstaining  dry  and  fixed  cavtx-f/bm  piepaiations 
with  » nAiiiriitril  a<|ucoiis  solution  of  methylene-blue,  deooloruiiig  for  sonne 
imm  in  nliMiiiitr  alrohol,  drying  between  filter-pspeiSy  and  mounting  in 

i'M9m*Ui  lialnuin. 

'07'  ''''*^  ^  K^'^ii^^i'^'*^  (basophile)  occur  in  monomidear  leucocytes 
//f  liiff  Ihimimii  IiIcmxI.  Their  staining  may  be  accompliahcd  in  a  few  min- 
nUs^  iif  irrMliri^  IiximI  cover-glass  preparations  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
¥iUilUfh  ni  tiirtliylrno-blue,  af\er  which  they  are  washed  with  water,  dried 
tttiii^$t$*u  lilfn  |m|icrH|  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

§i^,  'I  Ur  t   or  neutrophile  granules  which  are  finind  normally  in 

Mm^  itft\fitui  Umr  Iimk  (Nytes  of  man  (as  also  in  pus-cells),  in  some  of  the 
h^hAtUttuni  t  r\h,  uikI  in  the  myelocytes,  are  stained  by  Ehilich  as  follows : 
^  <tfiU  ni  u  wtiiiitltMl  uqucous  solution  of  acid  fiichsin  are  mixed  with  i  vol. 
f^  H  nfht*'hUn\vt\  nf|Ui*ouH  solution  of  methylene -blue.  To  this  5  vols,  of 
^fth-9  tiU'  iuMvt\t  nnil  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  after 
^U'tfU  I)m<  tKihttlon  iH  filtered.  This  mixture  stains  in  five  minutes,  and 
M^^  mtt-f  Uiwn  i«i  tluMi  wiuihed  with  water,  etc.  The  neutrophile  granules 
t$fh  mUih'tl  H(<***"*  ^'^^*  cosinophile  granules  red  and  the  hemoglobin 

liiU,  N'(Mitio)iliiU*  unci  eosinophile  granules  may  also  be  stained   in 

NiiUtii'n  ni'iititi|ihiU*  mixture: 

I  Mttiiuii  li,  MihiiiitiMl  iitiurouK  solution,    .    .  150  to  135  c.c 
Aililliiiluiii.    •'  •'  '•  .   .    8oto  120  " 

M.iliyluM-rii.  •'  '•  *'  .   .  125  " 

iMnnlliil  Miili'i, 300  " 

AliMfluli' hIiiiIhiI, 200  *' 

<il>iiiiii, 100  " 

Mix  ilii^  iilmvr  ijiiantitics  of  orange  G,  acid  fuchsin,  water,  and  alco- 
Un\  )h  •!  IhiiiIi'  iiiiil  ailtl  slowly,  while  shaking  the  bottle,  the  methyl-green 
.Hill  liit.illv  ihr  y}\i  riin.  The  cover-glass  pre])arations  should  be  fixed  in 
ijfi  1 1  111  (  .Hill  iil<  III  11)1  Mihition  tor  about  one  hour,  or  fixed  with  dry  heat 
.It  ..  h  iii|M  i.iiiiii-  111  I  !(>"('.  lor  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Float 
Dm  |i|i  |<.ii.iiiiiii  nil  .1  MiKill  i|iiantity  of  the  stain  for  al>out  fifteen  minutes, 
.-.i  h  ih  u.ih  I,  ili\  'IIhI  inoiint  in  kils^uu.  The  red  blood-cells  are  stained 
.1  M'lili  h  I.KMMi  mint  (l)i-i(k  (olor),  all  nuclei  a  light  blue-green,  the 
II*  ih>f|.liil<  j'l.iiiiili".  a  luihsin  red,  and  the  neutro])hile  granules  a  violet- 
iiii      iiHiMit,  III   I  ci|»/i^,   has  j>rei)ared  a  dry  i)Owder,  known  as  the 

I  l«Hh  li  Ithiiiiji  llridciduim   ihree-tolor  mixture,  which  is  prepared  for 

II  .    I,.  Mi'il  ihj'  .1  "   \[,   solution  in  distilled  water,  to  loo  c.c.  of  which 
.1(1  .hMiiI  /I   I     III  .11. .5'/,   ai|iieous  solution  of  acid  fuchsin. 

ittn  I  III  III  iiiiifliiliin  shows  itself  in  the  fomi  of  crystals.  In  certain 
iii>.<  J  ii.i  ii\  1.1I..111'  Iniiucd  in  the  Mood-torpuscles  around  the  nuclei 
..i..|  nihil  «>itliiii  .1  .hint  lime  after  death.  In  old  ah  oholic  specimens, 
1.' j..'.,.ImI.iii  'm  III.  (Mood  iivstals)  are  found  in  the  vessels  and  were 
\n  I  -li  .  .1  Ml  il  III  11  |i\  kcirluTt  in  the  Mood  of  the  guinea-pig.  They 
1.1  .  I. .Ml  i.iiiimI  III  l.iiKr  ijuantities  in  the  sj»leni<'  blood  of  a  sturgeon 
I.I' I.  li...l  1..  Ill  |.ii'.riNrd  lor  forty  years  in  alcohol.  The  hemoglobin 
•  I  III  I..  Inn,'  In  ilir  ihoinliic  series  of  (Tystallographic  classification. 
J  l.<  N.i|Ji  I  Mil  ihnij  nt  demonstrating  hemoglobin  crystals  is  probably 
II.'  I'. II..  Mil  I  III-  Mood  is  first  defibrinated  by  whi])ping  or  agitating 
^  III.  I...  I'  III  \ .  .iih  I  wliH  h  pKxcss  sulphurii"  ether  is  added,  drop  by  drop, 
ill. Ill    III.    nil   iiiM    Im-.  Iiccn   made  laky;    this  change  may  be  detected 
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macroscopically  by  the  sudden  change  from  an  opaque  to  a  dark,  trans- 
parent, cherry-red  color.  No  red  blood-cells  should  now  be  seen  under 
the  niicrostope.  The  preparation  is  placed  on  ice  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  which  a  drop  of  the  blood  is  placed  on  a  slide. 
In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  of  the  drop  has  begun  to 
dry.  A  cover-slip  is  now  applied  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  numerous 
crystals  are  seen  to  form  at  the  margin  of  the  dro]),  a  process  which  may 
be  followed  under  the  microscope.  Large  hemoglobin  crystals  are  ob- 
tained by  Gscheidilen  as  follows:  Defibrinated  blood  is  placed  in  a 
glass  lube,  which  is  then  hermetically  sealed.  The  blood  is  now  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C.  for  two  or  three  days;  if 
then  the  glass  be  broken  and  the  blood  poured  into  a  flat  dish,  large 
hemoglobin  crj'stais  are  immediately  formed. 

201.  Crystals  also  appear  if  a  drop  of  laky  blood  be  placed  in  a  thick 
solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  chloroform  and  covered  with  a  cover -slip. 

3oa.    Hemin  crystals    (Teichmann's  ^--. 

crystals  ;    hemin  is  hematin-chlorid)  in  .  " 

the  shape  of  rhombic  plates  are  very 
easily  obtained  from  the  blood.  A  drop 
of  the  latter  is  placed  on  a  slide  and  care-       ,'.'  . 

fully  mixed  with  a  small  drop  of  normal 
salt  solution.  This  is  then  carefully 
wanned  until  the  fluid  evaporates  and 
leaves  a  reddish  -  brown  residue,  after 
which  a  cover-glass  is  applied  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  added  until  the  space  between 
slide  and  cover-gla.sH  is  filled.  The  prep- 
aration is  now  healed  until  the  acetic 
acid  boils.  As  soon  as  the  latter  evap- 
orates, Canada  balsam  may  be  brought 
under  the  cover -glass,  thus  producing  a 
permanent  specimen.  When  fluids  or 
stains  suspected  of  containing  blood  are 
to  be  examined,  the  hemin  crystals  be- 
come of  the  utmost  importance,  as  their 
demonstration  is  then  a  positive  indication 
of  the  presence  of  blood.  Fluids  are  evap- 
orated and  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid 

as  aliove  directed.  Suspected  blood  stains  on  cloth  are  treated  as  follows : 
Small  pieces  are  cut  from  the  cloth  in  ihe  region  of  the  stain,  soaked  in 
normal  salt  solution,  and  the  resulting  fluid  treated  as  above.  If  the  stain 
is  on  wood  or  other  solid  object,  the  stain  is  scraped  off  and  dissolved  in 
normal  salt  and  then  tested  for  hemtn  crystals.  Hemin  crystals  are  almost 
or  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  They  are,  however,  soluble 
in  potassium  hydrate, 

303.  A  third  form  of  crystals  occasionally  found  in  the  blood  and 
frequently  in  the  corpora  lutea  and,  under  pathologic  conditions,  also  in 
apoplectic  areas,  are  the  hemalnidin  crystals  first  discovered  by  Virchow, 
Masses  of  these  crystals  have  an  orange  color.  Microscopically,  they 
appear  as  red  rhombic  plates.  As  they  are  soluble  in  neither  alcohol 
nor  chloroform,  they  are  ea.sily   preserved    in  Canada  balsam.      Their 
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artificial  production  has  as  yet  never  been  accomplished.      Hematoidin 
contains  no  iron. 

204.  The  fibrin  thrown  down  when  the  blood  coagulates  may  be 
demonstrated  upon  the  slide  in  the  form  of  very  fine  particles  and  fila- 
ments.    A  drop  of  blood  is  brought  upon  the  slide  and  kept  for  a  time  in 
a  moist  chamber  or  on  the  table  until  it  begins  to  clot ;   after  which  a 
cover-slip  is  applied  and  the  preparation  washed  with  water  by  continued 
irrigation.     In  this  manner  most  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  removed. 
Lugol  solution  may  now  be  added,  which  stains  brown  the  filaments  of 
the  fibrin  network  adherent  to  the  slide.     In  order  to  see  the  fibrin  net- 
work in  sections,  it  is  better  to  use  specimens  previously  fixed  in  alcohol  ; 
the  sections  are  stained  for  ten  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gen- 
tian-violet in  anilin  water  (Weigert),  rinsed  in  normal  salt   solution, 
treated  for  about  ten  minutes  with  iodo-iodid  of  potassium  solution,  and 
then  spread  upon  a  slide  and  dried  with  filter-paper.     They  are  now 
placed  in  a  solution  consisting  of  2  parts  of  anilin  oil  and  i  part  of  xylol 
until  they  become  perfectly  transparent.     This  solution  is  then  replalced 
by  pure  xylol  and  finally  by  Canada  balsam.     The  fibrin  network  is 
stained  a  deep  violet. 

205.  There  are  different  methods  and  a  variety  of  material  at  our  dis- 
posal for  the  demonstration  of  the  blood  current  through  the  vessels.     The 
best  object  for  this  purpose  is  probably  the  frog.     The  procedure  is  as 
follows  :    The  animal  is  immobilized  by  poisoning  with  curare.     ^  gm. 
of  a  I  ^  aqueous  solution  injected  into  the  dorsal  lymph -sac  will  immobilize 
the  frog  in  a  short  time.     The  exact  dose  can  not,  however,  be  given,  as 
the  commercial  curare  is  not  a  uniform  chemical  compound ;    the  dose 
must  therefore  be  ascertained  by  experiment.     As  is  well  known,  curare* 
affects  exclusively  the  nerve  end -organs  of  striated  voluntary  muscle,  but 
does  not  affect  either  the  heart  muscle  or  unstriated  muscular  tissue ;  hence 
the  utility  of  curare  for  this  purpose.     In  order  to  see  the  blood  current, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stretch  the  transparent  web  between  the  frog's  toes 
and  fasten  it  with  insect  needles  to  a  cork  plate  having  a  suitable  open- 
ing.    If  the  cork  plate  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  frog, 
it  may  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  its  opening  lies  over  that  in  the 
stage  of  the  mi(  roscope.     The  web  thus  spread  out  may  be  examined 
with  a  medium  magnification.     The  tongue  of  the  frog  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose.     As  the  latter  is  attached  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  it  may  be  conveniently  drawn  out,  suitably  stretched,  and  then 
placed  over  the  hole  in  the  cork  plate.     A  very  good  view  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  mesentery-  of  a  frog.     The  migra- 
tion of  the  leucocytes  through  the  vessel -walls  can  also  be  studied  in  such 
preparations.     An  incision  0.5  cm.  in  length  is  made  in  the  right  axillary 
line  through  the  skin  of  a  frog  (best  in  the  male),  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  any  vessels  (which  can  be  seen  through  the  skin  in  frogs  possessing 
little  pigment).     The  abdominal  muscles  are  then  incised  and  a  pair  of 
forceps  introduced  to  grasj)  one  of  the  presenting  intestinal  loops.     The 
latter  is  then  attached  to  the  cork  y)late  with  needles,  and  the  mesentery 
carefully  stretched  over  the  opening.     On  examining  the  si)ecimen  it  is 
best  to  moisten  it  with  normal  salt  solution  and  to  cover  the  area  to  be 
examined  with  a  fragment  of  a  cover-glass.     The  lung  may  also  be  exam- 
ined, but  here  the  incision  must  be  farther  forward. 

206.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  stnicture  of  lymphatic  glands^ 
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sections  are  made  of  small  glands  fixed  in  alcohol  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
They  are  then  stained  with  heniatoxylin  and  eosin.  In  such  preparations 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  can  be  studied  ;  the  trabecule  and 
blood  take  the  eosin  stain. 

307.  The  flattened  endothelial  cells  covering  the  trabecule  are  brought 
to  view  liy  injecting  a  o.  1 9^  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  a  fresh  lymph- 
atic gland.  After  half  an  hour  the  gland  is  fixed  with  alcohol  and  car- 
ried through  in  the  regular  way  ;  the  sections  should  be  qviite  thick  f  not 
under  20/1).  After  the  sections  have  been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
and  exposed  to  light  for  a  short  time,  the  endothelial  mosaic  will  be  seen 
wherever  the  silver  nitrate  has  penetrated. 

208.  Fixing  with  Fleniming's  solution  and  staining  with  safranin  is 
the  best  method  for  studying  the  germ  centers  of  the  lymph-foilicles. 
Other  fluids  which  bring  out  the  mitoses  may  also  be  employed. 

209.  Reticular  tissue  is  best  demonstrated  by  sectioning  a  fresh  gland 
with  a  freezing  microtome,  removing  a  section  to  a  test-tube  one-quarter 
filled  with  water,  and  agitating  it.  The  lymphocytes  are  thus  shaken  out 
of  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum,  leaving  the  latter  free  for  examination. 

210.  The  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  .section  prepared 
in  the  above-named  manner  upon  a  slide,  wetting  it  with  water,  and 
carefully  going  over  it  with  a  camel's-hair  bnish.  The  lymphocytes  ad- 
here to  the  brush.  Both  methods  (  His,  6 1 )  may  be  applied  to  hardened 
sections  which  have  lain  in  water  for  a  day  or  so.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  removal  of  the  lymphocytes  is  not  so  easy  as  in  fresh  sections, 

an.  In  thick  sections  the  reticulum  is  hidden  by  the  lymphocytes. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  very  thin  sections  (not  over  3/1 )  be  made,  especially 
of  objects  fixed  in  Flemming's  solution,  the  adenoid  reticulum  stands  out 
clearly  without  any  further  manipulation. 

213.  The  reticular  .structure  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  an  artificial 
digestion  of  the  sections  with  trypsin.  The  sections  are  then  agitated  in 
water,  spread  on  a  slide,  dried,  then  moistened  with  a  picric  acid  solu- 
tion ( 1  gni.  in  15  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  30  c.c.  of  water  J,  again  dried,  cov- 
ered with  a  few  drops  of  fuchsin  S  solution  (fuchsin  S  i  gm.,  alcohol 
33  c.c.  water  66  c.c),  and  left  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  The  fuchsin 
solution  is  then  carefully  removed,  the  section  washed  again  for  a  short 
time  in  the  same  picric  acid  solution,  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
xylol,  and  finally  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  reticular  tissue  of 
both  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  stained  a  beautiful  red  (F,  P, 
Mall). 

213.  The  treatment  of  splenic  tissue  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

214.  In  all  these  organs  f lymph- glands,  spleen,  and  bone-marrow)  a 
certain  amoimt  of  fluid  may  be  obtained  by  scraping  the  surface  of  the 
fresh  tissue.  This  may  then  be  examined  in  the  same  manner  as  blood 
and  lymph  (seeTechnic  of  same).  Sections  of  lymph -glands  and  spleen 
previously  fixed  in  alcohol,  mercuric  chlorid,  or  even  in  Flemming's 
solution  may  be  examined  by  the  granula  methods  of  Ehrlich. 

815.  By  using  the  chrome-silver  method  a  peculiar  network  of  retic- 
ular fibers  may  be  seen  in  the  spleen.      (Gitterfasern  ;  Oppel,  gr. ) 

216.  The  examination  of  the  bone-marrow  belongs  also  to  this  chap- 
ter.    The  marrow  of  the  diaphysis  is  taken  out  by  splitting  the  bone 
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longitudinally  with  a  chisel.  With  a  little  practice,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
small  pieces  of  the  marrow,  which  are  then  fixed  by  the  customaiy 
methods  and  cut  into  sections.  In  the  epiphysis  the  examination  is 
confined  either  to  the  pressing  out  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  with  a  vice, 
or  to  the  decalcification  of  small  masses  of  spongy  bone,  containing  red 
bone-marrow.  In  the  first  case,  methods  applicable  to  blood  examina- 
tion are  employed ;  in  the  second,  section  methods  (see  also  the  petrifi- 
cation  method,  T.  158)  are  used.  The  methods  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lymph-glands  and  spleen  are  also  applicable  in  many  cases. 

2x7.  Enderlen  has  demonstrated  reticular  fibers  (Gitter&sem^  in  the 
bone-marrow  by  means  of  the  chrome-silver  method. 

TECHNIC  (CIRCULATORY  SVSTEM). 

218.  lo  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  the  layers  composing  the 
heart  and  vessels,  sections  are  made  of  tissues  that  have  been  fixed  in 
Mliller's  fluid,  chromic  acid,  etc.  If  the  specimens  are  to  be  studied  in 
detail,  small  pieces  must  be  used,  and  are  best  fixed  in  chromic-osmic 
mixttu-es  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Celloidin  imbedding  is  recommended 
for  general  topographic  work,     llie  further  treatment  is  elective. 

219.  The  endothelium  of  the  intima  may  be  brought  to  view  by  silver 
nitrate  impregnation  methods,  by  injecting  silver  solutions  into  the  vascu- 
lar system,  etc.  (f/V/.  T.  109).  ITie  endothelial  elements  of  the  smallest 
vessels  and  capillaries  are  then  clearly  defined  by  lines  of  silver.  Laigier 
vessels  must  be  cut  open,  the  intima  separated,  and  pieces  of  its  lamellae 
examined. 

220.  With  regard  to  the  isolation  of  the  muscle-cells  of  the  myocar- 
dium and  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  see  T.  170  to  172. 

221.  Elastic  elements,  plates  and  networks  are  best  observed  in  the 
tunica  media  of  the  vessels,  very  small  pieces  of  which  are  treated  for 
some  hours  with  33^^  potassium  hydrate. 

222.  The  appropriate  stains  for  sectionwork  are  those  which  bring 
out  the  elastic  elements  and  the  smooth  muscle-cells.  For  the  former, 
orcein  is  used  (77V/.  T.  138). 

223.  For  demonstrating  the  distribution  of  the  capillaries,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  injection  methods  (t'/W.  T.  100  e/ se</.)  The  lymph- 
capillaries  are  injected  by  puncture  (T.  in)  ;  compare  also  the  methods 
of  Altmann  (T.  112). 


III.   THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  intestinal  canal  with  the  glands  derived  therefrom  originates 
from  the  inner  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  the  entoderm.  The  latter, 
however,  docs  not  extend  to  the  external  openings  of  the  body,  as 
the  ectoderm  forms  depressions  at  these  points  which  grow  inward 
toward  the  still  imperforate  fore  and  hind  gut  to  communicate 
finally  with  its  lumen.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  oral  cavity,  which  is  sej)arated  only  secondarily  into 
oral  and  nasal  cavities,  as  to  the  anus.     The  anterior  boundary 
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between  the  ectodermal  and  entodermal  portions  of  the  digestive 
tube  consists  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  opening  of  the  pos- 
terior nares  and  continued  downward  along  the  palatopharj^ngeal 
arch.  Evcrytliing  lying  anterior  to  this  is  of  ectodermal  origin, 
therefore  the  entire  oral  and  nasal  cavities  with  their  derivatives. 
The  lining  of  these  cavities  consists,  however,  of  a  true  mucous 
membrane,  closely  resembling  in  its  structure  that  of  the  intestinal 
tract. 

A*  THE  ORAL  CAVITY. 

The  epithelium  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane  is  of  the  stratified 
squamous  type,  differing  from  the  epithelium  of  the  epidermis 
in  that  the  stratum  granulosum  does  not  appear  here  as  an  inde- 
pendent layer.  The  stratum  lucidum  is  also  wanting,  and  the 
cornification  of  the  layer  analogous  to  the  stratum  corneum  of  the 
skin  is  not  complete  (compare  Skin).  In  the  mucous  membrane 
the  cells  of  even  the  most  superficial  layers  contain  nuclei,  which, 
although  partly  atrophied,  still  show  chromatin,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  easily  demonstrated. 

Beneath  the  epithelium  lies  a  tissue  of  mesodermic  origin,  also 
belonging  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  known  as  the  mucosa  or 
stratum  proprinm  (lamina  propria,  tunica  propria),  in  which  nu- 
merous glands  are  situated.  The  mucosa  consists  of  a  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  with  few  elastic  fibers,  and  of  adenoid  tissue 
containing  numerous  lymphoid  cells ;  essentially,  therefore,  a 
diffusely  distributed  adenoid  tissue  with  occasional  lymph-follicles 
imbedded  in  its  substance.  The  mucosa  presents  numerous 
papillae,  which  are  either  simple  or  compound  (branched)  eleva- 
tions of  the  mucosa,  varying  in  length  and  density,  according  to 
their  location  and  extending  for  variable  distances  into  the  over- 
lying epithelium.  As  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  (see 
Skin),  so  also  here  the  superficial  layer  of  the  stratum  proprium 
contains  very  fine  elastic  and  connective-tissue  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  the  structure  of  the  papillae.  All  these  papilla!  contain 
capillaries  and  arterioles  which  are  derived  from  an  arterial  network 
in  the  mucosa.     The  lymphatics  are  similarly  arranged. 

At  the  red  margin  of  the  lips  the  papillae  are  unusually  high 
and  are  covered  at  their  summits  by  a  very  thin  epithelial  layer 
(Fig.  173).  Besides  the  sebaceous  glands  which  lie  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  and  whose  ducts  open  at  the  surface,  there  are  here 
no  other  glandular  structures.  In  the  mucosa  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  the  papillae  are  low  and  broad  ; 
here  also  open  the  ducts  of  compound  lobular,  alveolar  glands,  the 
f^lamiulcB  labiales  and  buccales  whose  structure  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  large  salivar>'  glands  (see  these).  The  gums  possess  very  long 
and  attenuated  papillae,  covered  by  a.  very  thin  layer  of  epithelium, 
therefore  bleeding  at  the  slightest  injury.     That  part  of  the  gum 
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covering  the  tooth  has  no  papilla?.  The  gums  contain  no  glands. 
The  papilla:  of  the  hard  palate  are  arranged  obliquely,  with  their 
points  directed  toward  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  papillse  of 
the  soft  palate  arc  very  tow  and  may  even  be  absent.  They  arc 
somewhat  hifjhcr  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uvula.  On  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  latter  occur  ciliated  epithclia  distributed  in 
islands  between  the  areas  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  In 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  found  small  mucous  glands. 

Under  the  mucous  membrane  there  is  a  layer  consisting  princi- 
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pally  of  connective  ti,s>UL-  and  elastic  fibcr.s,  the  sii/iiiiucosa  (stratum 
,s ubniueo.su in.  tela  subnuicosa).  In  the  mucou.s  membrane  of  the 
mnutli  the  tratihiiinn  of  the  tissue  of  the  mucosa  into  that  of  the 
Hubnuicnsa  is  very  t,'ra(liial.  The  submucosa  of  the  hard  palate  is 
clo.sely  ciinnectud  willi  the  pcriosteimi  a:id  contains,  especially  at 
its  po,stcrior  j>ortion.  rnimerous  frhTids.  In  other  re<;ions  of  the 
mouth  (lip)  the  ^'lands  extend  also  into  tiie  subnuicosa.  The 
mucosa  and  e]iitlu-liiim  liiiiri\,f  the  mouth  cavity  are  riciily 
supplied   with   nerves  which   terminate  either   in   special    .sensory 
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nerve-endings  or  in  free  sensory  nerve-endings,  or  on  the  blood- 
vessels. In  the  papillae  of  the  mucosa  are  found  corpuscles  of 
Krause.  (See  p.  154.)  The  nerves  terminating  in  free  sensory 
endings  are  tiie  dendrites  of  sensory  neurones  (medullated  sensory 
nerves),  which,  while  yet  medullated,  branch  and  form  plexuses 
with  large  meshes,  situated  in  the  submucosa  and  deeper  portion  of 
the  mucosa.  The  medullated  branches  of  the  nerve-fibers  constitut- 
ing these  plexuses  proceed  toward  the  epithelium,  dividing  further 
in  their  course.  Immediately  under  the  epithelium  the  medullated 
branches  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  divide  further,  and  form  the 
subepithelial  plexuses.  The  nonmedullated  branches  enter  the 
epithelium,  where  they  form  telodcndria  (end-brushes),  the  terminal 
branches  of  which  surround  the  epithelial  cells,  between  which 
they  end  either  in  very  fine  granules  or  in  small  groups  of  such,  or, 
again,  in  variously  shaped  end-discs.  (See  Fig.  130.)  The  blood- 
vessels are  richly  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves,  the  neuraxes 
of  sympathetic  neurones,  which  terminate  on  the  muscle-cells  of 
the  vessels.  In  the  adventitia  are  also  found  free  sensory  nerve- 
endings.     (See  Fig.  170.) 

U  THE  TEETH. 

Structure  of  the  Adult  Tooth. — The  adult  tooth  is  made  up 
of  three  substances — the  enamel,  the  dentin,  and  the  cementum.  The 
latter  covers  that  part  of  the  tooth  within  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  jaw  and  also  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  enamel  caps  that  part 
of  the  tooth  projecting  into  the  oral  cavity,  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
The  neck  of  the  tooth  is  the  region  where  the  cementum  and 
enamel  come  in  contact.  The  greater  part  of  the  tooth  consists  of 
dentin,  which  is  present  in  the  crown  as  well  as  in  the  root.  All 
the  substances  of  the  tooth  just  mentioned  become  very  hard  from 
the  deposition  of  lime-salts.  Every  tooth  contains  a  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  dentin,  the  pulp  cavity,  or  dental  cavity.  This  is  filled 
with  a  soft  tissue,  the  pulp,  consisting  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  ves- 
sels, and  nerves.  That  part  of  the  pulp  cavity  lying  in  the  axis  of 
the  fang  is  called  the  root-canal ;  by  an  opening  in  the  latter  (fora- 
men apicis  dentis)  the  pulp  is  connected  with  the  periosteal  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  dental  alveolus. 

The  enamel  is  a  very  hard  substance,  the  hardest  in  the  body, 
and  may  be  compared  to  quartz.  In  uninjured  teeth  the  enamel  is 
covered  by  an  exceedingly  thin,  structureless  enamel  membrane 
(cuticula  dentis).  The  enamel  contains  very  little  organic  substance 
(from  3  ^  to  5  ^),  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  soluble  in  acids  with 
scarcely  any  residue.  The  elements  composing  it  are  prismatic 
columns,  the  enamel  prisms,  which  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  enamel  from  the  superficial  membrane  to  the  dentin.  These  are 
not  thicker  at  the  surface  of  the  tooth  than  at  the  dentin,  and  in 
transverse  section  show  a  hexagonal  or  polygonal  shape.     They  are 
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joined  to  each  other  by  a  cement-substance  which  is  somewhat 
more  resistant  than  the  substance  of  the  prisms  themselves.  In  the 
adult  they  are  entirely  homogeneous,  but  in  embryos  and  even  in 
the  new-bom  they  show  a  (fibrillar)  longitudinal  striation.  In  their 
course  through  the  thickness  of  the  enamel  they  change  their 
direction  by  a  series  of 
symmetrical  curves,  and 
cross  each  other  in  groups 
in  a  typical  manner.  There 
are  also  seen  in  the  enamel 
the  parallel  lines  known  as 
the  lines  of  Kctzius   (see 

^M     /A   T»St    --  H--""-  ^'^'  '74).  which  are  to  be 

^B    /     '  ''A      *%i  regarded  as  traces  of  the 

.^H   /     .     ^V     «],  strata  caused  by  the  peri- 

^^^  ~*^*  odic   deposition  of   lime- 

salts  ;  they  are  very  vari- 
able, as  their  structure 
depends  on  the  nutritive 
condition  during  the  depo- 
sition of  tlie  lime  -  ^Its 
Y-     (Ilcrten). 

The  dentin  is,  next  to 
the  enamel,  the  hardest 
tissue  of  the  tooth.  After 
its  decalcification  a  sub- 
stance is  left  which  yields 
gelatin.  The  dentin  is 
permeated  b>'  a  system 
of  canals  having  usually 
a  transverse  direction,  the 
so-called  dentinal  tubules, 
which  are  from  1.3  ft  to 
4.5  /i  in  diameter.  These 
originate  in  the  pulp  cav- 
ity,and  during  their  course 
c*nienium,  bcciiinc  slightly  curved, 
like  the  letter  S-  At  their 
outer  third  tliey  branch 
TenrmTlrc'iil^n  and  bec-me  constantly 
smaller.  As  a  rule,  they 
e.\tenil  ;is  far  as  the  en- 
w  and  then  even  cniss  the  hountiary  of  the 
ich  the  cement,  but  leave  here  a  fri.-e  zone 
iiind-substancc  of  the  dentin  alone  is  prc-^ent.  Tiie 
sheaths,  the  .slicalhs  of  Neumann,  which 
may  be  isolated,  analogous  to  the  shcatlis  of  the  canalicitli  of  bone, 
and  which  contain  throughout  their  entire  length  filiform  prolonga- 
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tions  of  ct:rtain  pulp-cells  (odontoblasts),  the  di:ntiiial  fibers.  Ac- 
cording to  V.  Ebner.  the  ground-substance  of  the  dentin  consists  of 
bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibrils,  which  in  the  root  run  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  in  the  crown  have  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  dentinal  tubules.  The  S-shaped  curves  of  the 
latter  give  rise  to  tlie  lines  of  Schrager  in  tlie  dentin,  which  are 
visible  with  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass.  Peculiar,  irregularly 
branched  spaces  are  often  seen  in  the  dentin,  Tliese  are  tlie  ititer- 
globitlar  spaces,  and  represent  areas  in  which  calcification  lias  not 
taken  place. 

The  cementum  is  closely  adherent  to  the  dentin,  and  consists  of 


«»lli 


I 


bone  tissue,  the  parallel  lamella;  of  which  contain,  as  a  rule,  no 
Haversian  canals.  There  occur,  however,  cement  lamellje,  which 
in  places  lose  their  bone-cells,  A  peculiarity  of  the  cementum  is 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Sharpey's  fibers,  which  are 
especially  abundant  in  those  areas  containing  no  bone -corpuscles, 
Tliese  fibers  are  usually  found  in  an  uncalcified  condition. 

The  tooth-pu/p  is  a  tissue  resembling  embryonic  connective  tis- 
sue, consisting  of  connective -tissue  fibrils,  branched  connective- 
tissue  cells,  and  a  semifluid,  interfibrillar  ground-substance.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  tissue  that  the  fibrils  never  join  to  form  con- 
nective-tissue fibers.     At  the  surface  of  the  pulp  is  a  continuous 
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layer  of  cells,  the  odontoblasts.  These  are  columnar  cells  with 
basal  nuclei  and  two  or  three  processes  extending  into  the  can- 
aliculi  of  tile  dentin,  forming  here  the  dentinal  fibers  already  de- 
scribed. As  a  rule,  the  odontoblasts  also  send  a  single  fiber  into 
the  pulp.  These  may  intertwine  and  give  rise  to  a  network  ivithtn 
its  substance. 

The  tooth  is  joined  to  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus  by  a  re- 
duplication of  the  latter  over  its  root,  the  dental  periosteum  or 
peridental  membrane.  This  consists  of  bundles  of  connective 
tissue  (clastic  fibers  are  here  absent)  directly  continuous  ^vith 
Sharpey's  fibers  in  tlie  cementum.  At  the  neck  of  the  tooth  the 
peridental  membrane  disappears  in  the  submucosa  of  the  gum  ;  in 
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Nunicroiis  medullated  iicrvo-filwrs  (dendriles  of  sensory  neurones) 
enter  the  pulp  cavity  throuL;h  tlic  apical  foramen,  .'^ome  of  these 
lose  tl'cir  niediillary  .shenths  soon  after  cntcriufj.  or  just  !>efore 
entering,',  the  Jjulp,  and  divide  into  lon^;.  fine,  varicose  fibers  which 
interlace  to  form  a   loose   ple.xus   iniiier  tlie  odontoblasts.      Other 
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medullated  fibers,  grouped  into  small  bundles,  ascend  in  the  pulp 
for  variable  distances  ;  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  bundles  then  sepa- 
rate and  as  single  fibers  approach  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
pulp,  and,  after  losing  their  medullary  sheaths,  divide  into  fine 
varicose  fibers  forming  under  the  odontoblasts  a  plexus  continuous 
with  the  plexus  above  mentioned.  From  the  varicose  nerve-fibers 
of  this  plexus  small  terminal  branches  are  given  off  which  termi- 
nate between  the  odontoblasts,  or  pass  through  llie  layer  of 
odontoblasts,  to  end  between  these  and  the  dentin  (Retzius,  94 ; 
Huber,  98).  Medullated  nerve-fibers  also  terminate  in  free  end- 
ings in  the  peridental  membrane. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. — In  the  second  month  of  fetal 
life  the  first  traces  of  the  teeth  are  seen  in  the  development  of  a 
groove  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  fetal  jaw,  the  dentinal  or  en- 
amel groove.  From  the  floor  of  the  latter  an  epithelial  ridge 
is  formed  constituting  the  anlage  of  the  enamel  organs  and 
known  as  the  dentinal  ridge,  or  enamel  ledge.  At  those  points 
at  which  the  milk-teeth  later  appear,  the  enamel  ledge  develops 
solid  protuberances  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the 
temporary  teeth.  These  are 
known  as  the  dentinal  bulbs 
or  eiiamii germs.  In  their 
first  stage  of  development 
the  enamel  germs  are  knob- 
like, but  later  their  bases 
spread,  and  they  become 
flattened  and  finally  cup- 
shaped  by  the  pushing  up 
into  ihcm  of  connective  - 
tissue  projections,  the  den- 
tinal papilltE.  At  the  same 
time  tliey  gradually  sink 
deeper  into  the  underlying 
tissue,  but  still  remain  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  thin 
cord,  with  the  epithelium  of 
the  enamel  ledge,  which  now  lies 
germs.  The  enamel  germs  now 
In  this  stage  they  consist  of  an 
ceils,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
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on  the  inner  side  of  the  enamel 
differentiate  into  enamel  organs, 
outer  layer  of  columnar  epithelial 
LS  a  direct  continuation  of  the  basal 
cells  from  the  epithelium  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  or  still 
better,  of  the  enamel  ledge ;  the  epithelium  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ  is  derived  from  the  stratum  Malpighii  of  the  oral  epithe- 
lium. The  cells  of  this  layer,  however,  undergo  a  change  in 
shape  and  structure,  in  that  an  increased  quantity  of  lymph-plasma 
or  intercellular  substance  collects  in  the  interspinous  spaces  between' 
the  cells,  pushing  the  cells  apart,  and  allowing  their  processes  to 
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develop  until  the  cells  finally  assume  a  stellate  shape.  In  this  way 
the  enamel  pulp  is  gradually  formed.  The  next  stage  is  character- 
ized by  a  vertical  growth  of  the  dentinal  papillte,  which  soon  be- 
come surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  cap-like  enamel  organs.  The 
cylindric  cells  (enamel  cells)  of  the  enamel  organs  lying  next  to 
the  papilla:  become  lengthened,  and  after  passing  through  further 
changes,  finally  develop  into  the  enamel  prisms  of  the  teeth.  At 
the  ix,Tiphery  of  the  dentinal  papilla;,  there  is  differentiated  a  layer 
of  columnar  culU,  the  i>Joiit<>biasts.  which  have  a  connective-tissue 
origin,  and  later  form  the  dentin.  During  these  processes  a 
connective -ti.ssue  mantle,  the  ticntnl  sac,  rich  in  cellular  and  fibrous 
elements,  is  formed  around  each  tooth  anlage. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  enamel  is  in  the  form  of  a  cuticu- 
lar  meinlirane,  developed  from  the  ends  of  the  enamel  cells  resting 
on  the  dentinal  papilla,  this  cuticular  membrane  appearing  in  the  form 
of  a  tlim  layer  covering  the  top  of  the  dentinal  papilla.  Sometime 
later,   shi)rt  striated    processes — Tomes'   procissfs — appear  on    the 
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enamel  ledge  of  the  anla|;e  of  the  enamel  germ,  which  later  goe;  to  form  the  enamel  of 
a  perraanent  looth ;  at  the  pcripherv  of  Ihe  papilla  the  odonloblasts  arc  beginning  to 
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Ihomc^eneous  substance  which  fuses  to  form  a  continuous  layer, 
the  mtmbrana  prceformativa.  The  further  development  of  the  dentin 
is  as  follows :  Its  ground-substance  is  deposited  at  the  cost  of  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  odontoblasts  (under  the  membrana  praeforma- 
tiva),  the  axial  portion  of  the  cells  remaining  intact  as  the  dentinal 
fibers  ;  the  basal  portions  of  the  cells  containing  the  nuclei  persist, 
later  constituting  the  odontoblasts  of  the  adult  pulp.  By  the  fusi<Mi 
of  the  segments  of  the  ground- substance  formed  by  each  cell,  it 
becomes  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  soon  displays  connective-tissue 
fibrils  which  gradually  undergo  a  process  of  calcification.  The  mem- 
brana prsefonnativa  has 
no  fibers  and  calcifies 
much  later.  It  lies  im- 
mediately beneath  the 
enamel  orthecementum, 
and  in  the  normal  tooth 
always  contains  small  in- 
tei^lobular  spaces.  In 
the  adult  tootli  this  mem- 
brane in  its  entirety  is 
known  as  Tame^  gr-an- 
ular  layer. 

The  cementunt  is 
merely  a  periosteal 
growth  of  bone  originat- 
ing in  the  tissue  of  the 
dental  sac  and  adheringr 
to  the  dentin.  Although 
at  first  the  enamel  or- 
gan almost  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  dentinal  pa- 
pilla, later  a  portion  of 
that  part  of  it  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  fang  is  ab- 
sorbed in  order  to  allow 
the  cemciitum  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  dentin. 
Remains  of  this  regressive  portion  persist  as  the  epithelial  nests  of 
the  dental  root  (compare  p.  3i6). 

The  contents  of  the  dentinal  papill.-c  change  into  the  tissue  of  the 
dental  pulp. 

As  early  as  the  third  month  outgrowths  appear  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  enamel  ledge  ncNt  to  the  partly  developed  milk-teeth, 
which  represent  the  anlagen  of  the  enamel  organs  of  the  permanent 
teeth.  Their  further  development  is  similar  to  that  of  the  milk  teeth. 
The  enamel  organs  of  the  molars  arc  also  developed  from  an  enamel 
ledge  which  is  practically  a  backward  continuation  of  the  embr)'onic 
enamel  ledge.     With  their  crowns  presenting,  the  temporary-  teeth 
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at  last  break  through  the  epithelium  of  the  gums.  When  the  de- 
velopment of  the  permanent  teeth  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  are 
ready  to  perforate,  regressive  processes  begin  at  the  roots  of  tlie 
milk-teeth,  which  are  due,  as  in  like  conditions  of  the  bone,  to  the 
action  of  certain  cells,  which  are  here  known  as  "  odontoclasts." 
The  crowns  of  the  milk-teeth  are  then  thrown  off,  one  by  one,  by 
the  growing  permanent  teeth. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  teeth  and  their  development, 
see  the  articles  by  Ebner  (91),  whose  studies  we  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent followed  on  this  subject. 

2.  THE  TONGUE. 
The    Lingual   Mucous  Membrane   and  its   Papillae. — The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  differs  in  general  verj-  little  from 


that  lining  the  re.st  of  the  ora!  cavity.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  fjreater  part  of  the  tongue  the  submucosa  is 
poorly  developed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mucous  membrane  on 
the  upper  surface  and  base  of  the  tongue  is  scarcely  movable. 
Other  peculiarities  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  are  the  absence 
of  glands  in  the  mucosa  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. — 
although  glands  are  found  in  the  musculature  of  ihe  tongue,  their 
ducts  passing  through  the  mucosa. — the  presence  of  epithelial 
papilla,  and  of  lymph-follicles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  roughened  by  the  presence 
of  epithelial  projections,  the  Ihiffual papillis.  The  latter  are  almost 
entirely  epithelial  structures,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  those 
papilla  which  are  composed  exclusively  of  connective  tissue.     There 
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are  several  classes  of  lingual  papllae— the  filifbnn,  the  (iingilbnii, 
'  and  the  drcumvallate  papillx.  The  most  nuroerous  are  the  thread- 
like or  JUiform  papiUa  (froni  0.7  to  5  mm.  long).  These  arc  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  consist  of 
conic  projections  of  the  epithelium  and  of  the  mucosa.  The  cxxa.- 
nective-tissue  portions  of  these  papillae  are  very  thin  and  long.  The 
basal  layers  of  the  epithelium  can  not  be  distinguisbed  from  the 
same  layers  covering  the  surrounding  mucosa,  but  the  more  super- 
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ficial  layers  are  •.iifTerendatcd,  in  tliat  their  cells  are  arranged  parallel 
to  the  long  axes  of  the  papillx  and  overlap  each  other  like  tiles 
(Fig.  185).  Their  free  ends  are  often  continued  into  several  spine- 
like  proces-scs.  I-css  nunKrous  than  the  fiHfomi  are  the  fungiforfn 
papilla  (from  0,7  to  i.X  mm,  in  beijjht)  scattered  here  and  there 
between  tlic  former.  They  are  nearly  hemisplicric  in  shape,  and  are 
joined  to  tlie  surface  of  the  tonf^uc  by  a  sli(;litly  constricted  base. 
At  times  they  are  even  partly  .sunk  into  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  muco.<;a  is  raised  under  the  epithelium  to  form  con  nee  live -tissue 
papilla;  (Fig.  184).     On  the  free  surface  of  the  fungiform  papillae 
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are  sometimes  found  taste-buds,  or  taste -g^oblets,  which  He  im- 
bedded in  the  epithehum  and  extend  through  its  entire  thickness. 
The  circuiuvaltaU  pafitllte  occupy  a  definite  region  on  the  up[>er 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  forming 
almost  a  right  angle,  with  the  apex  directed  backward  and  situated 
just  in  front  of  the  foramen  c^cum  (Morgagni),  These  papilla; 
are  few  in  number,  about  fight  to  fifteen  in  all.  In  shape  they 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  fungiform  type,  but  are  much  larger 
(about  1  or  2  mm,  in  diameter),  and  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
mucous  membrane  that  the  latter  forms  a  wall  around  their  sides. 
Here  also  the  mucosa  passes  up  into  the  papilla  and  forms  con- 
nective-tissue papilla:  of  its  own  at  the  upper  surface,  while  at  the 
sides  it  merely  adheres  to  the  smooth  inner  surface  of  the  epithelial 
layer.  Taste-buds  are  found  in  the  epithelium  at  the  sides  of  the 
papilla,  and  also  in  iJiatof  the  ridges  surrounding  the  papilla.  At 
the  sides  of  the  human  tongue  and  near  its  base  are  the  so-called 
fimbrite  lingua.     These  are  irregular  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
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the  sides  of  wliich  aUn  contain  ta.ste-biids.  In  tiic  ralibit  lliey  are 
more  regular  in  structure  and  consist  of  parallel  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  thickly  dotted  with  taste-buds,  and  are  termed  the  foliate 
papiUa.  In  place  of  the  circumvallate  papillae,  the  guinea-pig  pos- 
sesses structures  similar  to  the  foliate  papillae  of  the  rabbit. 

Into  the  depressions  in  which  the  circumvallate  papilla:  lie  and 
into  those  between  the  folds  of  the  fimbria:  linguae  open  the  ducts 
of  numcrnuB  serous  glands,  the  glands  of  Ebner  (see  below). 

The  Taste-buds. — The  gustatory  organs  in  the  form  of  tasu- 
huiis  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  principally  on 
the  lateral  .surfaces  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  and  the  fimbriae 
lingua  (foliate  papilla:).  They  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  fungiform  papillx  and  the  soft  palate,  and  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  They  always  lie  imbedded 
in  the  epithelium  and  extend  through  its  entire  thickness  ;  they  are 
ovoid  in  form,  with    base    downward  and   the  smaller  pole  at  tlie 
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surrac/:.  The  'Ar.'^Af:  strjcturc  is  .s-rrouncied  b\'  the  cpitbdium  of 
th':  mucous  memontne  of  the  re;nor.5  in  which  tbe\'  occur,  exocot 
at  t;je  attenuated  outer  end  of  the  ta-:e-bjd,  where,  b\-  means  of  a 
small  ojxrnin^j,  the  tasu-p.r.,  it  coir.m  jnicates  with  the  or^  cav- 
ity. Most  of  the  cells  con -tit  i:  tin  ^'  the  taste -buds  are  elongated, 
.sjytr.'fle-shajy.-d  .str*jctures.  ext'jndin^  from  one  end  of  the  organ  to 
the-  other.  *Aith  .sjjaces  Ixrt'Acen  them.  There  are  four  \'aneties  c«f 
t:j':v:  cells  :  '  \ )  I  he  ouUr  susUntacular  or  tegmental  cells,  l>"ing  at 
the  YiT\\t\\*:Ty  f'f  the  or^^an  with  a  nucleus  in  their  center,  and 
havin;^  a  -,:i'jn,  corjc-^haped  cuticular  projection:  *2»  the  inner 
sustentruular  or  r^xJ-shajjed  ce:l.>.  which  are  more  slender  structures 
with  basal ly  situated  nuclei  and  without  a  cuticular  projection  ; 
f>:tAeeri  tiie  latter  are  (  3j  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  neui 


Kp!*.:.*-  .  .".. 


7;i  -••■-•/U'ls. 


piipiWa. 


Ebncr*s 

gland. 


Ii^,   187.      I  ori^jifiulinal  -*Tii<,rj  of  a  huiiinn  <  iniirnvallalr  papilla;    X  20. 


lial  (rlls.  uitli  tli<!  luirjcus  of  each  in  the  thickest  portion  of  the 
<<11,  and  uitii  sKiidcr,  stiff  j^rocesses  jjroje^tin^^  into  the  taste-pore  ; 
{.\)  a  f<u  hroad  hasal  ( c-lls,  communicalinL;  willi  each  other  as  well 
as  with  tlu:  sn>linta(  ular  t  ells  b\'  numerous  processes.  We  have 
tlicreforc,  in  tlu-  ((lis  of  the  first,  srcond,  and  probably  fourth 
xarictic^,  chnicnl.s  uliicli  l^lonLr  ixclusix'eh'  to  the  sustentacular 
apj^aratus  of  the  or;.;an  (llcrniann.  S5,  '^^'j^). 

\'on  I'lbncr  found  in  tin-  ta>t(:-buds  of  the  circunuallate  papillae 
of  man,  m(»nkc\',  and  cat,  as  \V(.-11  as  of  the  papilla:  foliat;u  of  the 
rabbit,  an  open  sjiace  situated  between  the  taste-pore  and  the  tip 
of  the  taste-bud  (  h'i^.  I.S«S).  TlK^'se  spaces  var\' according;  to  the 
species,  and  are  bounded  abo\'e  by  the  summits  of  the  tei^mental 
cells  and   lalerallv  and   below   bv  the    more    centrallv  situated  sus« 
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tentacular  cells.  The  cavities  are  often  lo  [i  in  depth,  and  are 
filled  with  a  fluid  apparently  in  communication  with  the  fluid  of 
the  depression  into  which  the  circumvallate  papillae  are  sunk.  The 
processes  of  the  neuro -epithelial  cells  project  into  the  cavity  from 
its  floor  and  lateral  walls,  but  do  not  extend  as  far  as  tlie  taste- 
pore. 

The  circumvallate  papilla  are  differentiated  from  the  adjacent 
surface  of  the  tongue  by  the  development  of  a  solid  encircling 
epithelial  ridge.  Nu- 
merous taste-buds  ap- 
pear on  the  surface 
quite  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  embryo. 
These,  however,  dis- 
appear completely 
when  the  jjcrnianent 
taste  -  buds  develop 
from  the  basal  cl-ILs 
of  the  epithelial  ridge. 
Similar  phenomena 
occur  in  the  fungiform 
papilhe  ( Hermann, 
88). 

The  neural  epith- 
elia  of  the  taste-gob- 
lets were  formerly  re- 
garded as  directly 
connected  witli  the 
nerve-fibers  by  means  of  long  processes,  but  the  latest  researches 
have  shown  that  denilrites  of  sensory  neurones  (sensory  nerves) 
enter  the  taste-buds  and  end  free  in  telodendria.  The  latter  sur- 
round the  neuro-epilhclial  and,  to  some  extent,  the  sustentacular 
cells,  their  relations  depending  upon  contact. 

The  Lymph-follicles  of  the  Tongue  (FoUicuU  linguales) 
and  the  Tonsils. — ,-\t  the  rout  of  the  tongue,  and  especially  at  its 
sides,  are  luimertius  elevations  due  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
lymphoid  (issue  found  in  the  mucosa  of  these  regions,  the  lingual 
tonsils,  or  Ungual  follicles.  In  the  center  of  each  follicle  is  a  cavity 
communicating  with  the  exterior  and  caused  by  an  invagination  of 
the  epithelium.  The  lymphoid  tissue  contains  a  number  of  more  or 
less  distinctly  defined  lymph-nodules,  some  even  showing  germ 
centers  [vid.  p.  178).  The  whole  structure  is  surrounded  by  a 
con  nee  five -tissue  capsule.  The  epithelial  walls  of  the  follicular 
cavities  often  show  extensive  degenerative  changes,  which  are 
accompanied  by  increa.sed  migration  of  leucocytes  into  the  oral 
cavity.  These  leucocytes  change  (according  to  Stohr.  84)  into  the 
so-called  mucous  or  salivary  corpuscles  of  the  saliva.  The  pharyn- 
geal tonsils  may  be  regarded  as  clusters  of  small  lymph -follicles. 
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similar  to  those  found  in  the  tongue.  They  are  covered  by  a 
stratified  pavement  epithelium,  resting  on  a  mucosa  possessing 
papilla;  folded  to  form  pits  or  crypts  of  irregular  shape.  The 
adenoid  tissue  of  the  tonsil  is  found  in  the  form  of  diffuse  ade- 
noid tissue  and  a  varyinfj  number  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
follicles  of  adenoid  tissue  often  showing  genu  centers  of  Flemming. 


Hg.  li)0. — The  area  designalt 
mnfjiiilK-alion  :  <' !ili.iiu  150:  a. 
in  the  e|>llh»liutii  TilL-rl  v.H\\  leuc 
blootl-ves5el ;  ./,  normal  cpkheliun 


ly  a  in  (he  prcviinis  illuitralion.  .shown  by  a  higher 
HCdcytts  ill  llie  e])illitlium  :  fi,  one  of  the  spaces 
■\cf  and  niorr  iir  It^  changml  epilhelial  cells ;  e, 
■;  baKol  cell  of  the  ^me. 


The  epithelium  lining  the  crypts  or  cavities  of  the  tonsils  shows,  as 
in  the  lint^ual  follicles,  cxtcn.Mve  dej^enerative  cliange-s,  resulting 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  variously  shaped,  communic.-itinf;  spaces 
filled  vvitli  lymphocytes  and  leucocytes.      (Sec  I*"ig.   JQO.) 

Itesides  the  nerves  terminating  in  the  taste-buds,  tlie  tongue  is 
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richly  supplied  with  sensory  nerves  which  terminate  in  free  sen- 
sory endings,  which  may  be  traced  into  the  epitheUum,  and  which 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  fungiform  and  circumvallate  papillEc; 
or  in  smaller  or  larger  end-bulbs  of  Krause  found  in  the  mucosa  of 
the  fungiform  papillx'.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue  terminate 
in  motor-endings. 


GLANDS  OF  THE  ORAL  CAVITY. 
The   glands  of  the  oral    cavity   comprise    numerous   lobular, 
tubulo-acinous  glands  situated  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the 
hps,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  and  three 
pairs    of    lobar,    tubulo-acinous 
glands — the    parotid,  submaxil- 
lary,and  sublingual  glands.  These 
are    classified  according    to  their      inwrioi 
secretions    into    those    secreting        *'""' 
principally  mucus  (human  sublin- 
gual and  many  of  the  smaller  oral 
glands),  and    known    as  mucous 
glands  ;  those  secreting  a  fluid  al-      intraioi 
buminoid  substance  containing  no 
mucus,  the  serous  glands  (parotid 
glands  and  the  small  glands  near 
the   circumvallate   papillx) ;   and 
those  having  a  mixed  secretion,     '"'j™^ 
mucous  and  serous  glands  (human 
submaxillary).     The  ducts  of  all 
these  glands  open  into  the  cavity  f^^^ 

of  tile  mouth.  The  ducts  of  the 
smaller  oral  glands  are,  as  a  rule, 
short  and  pass  up  through  the 
mucosa  and  the  epithelium  to  open 
on  the  free  surface.  The  principal 
excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary  Fig.  191.— Scheme  of  «  salivary  gland, 
glands  are  Steno's  ducts  (Stenson's 

ducts),  passing  from  the  parotid  glands  to  the  mouth  ;  Wharton's 
ducts,  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  Bartholin's  ducts 
for  the  sublingual  glands.  The  salivary  glands  consist  of  numerous 
lobules  and  small  lobes  of  glandular  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
fibrous-tissue  capsule  which  sends  septa  and  trabeculae  between  the 
lobules  and  lobes.  The  duct  of  each  gland  on  reaching  the  gland 
divides  into  smaller  ducts,  which  penetrate  the  gland  betweerf  the 
lobes,  the  interlobar  ducts  ;  these  in  turn  divide  into  ducts  of  the  next 
order,  which  pass  between  the  lobules,  the  interlobular  ducts.  The 
interlobular  ducts  pass  over  into  short  cylindric  tubes  which  enter 
the  lobules,  and  are  known  as  intralobular  ducts.  These  are  followed 
by  very  short,  narrow  tubules,  the  intermediate  ducts  or  tubules. 
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which  finally  terminate  in  the  alveoli  or  acini,  irregular  and  some- 
what tortuous  tubular  structures  with  a  lumen  and  possessing  an 
epithelium  characteristic  of  the  particular  variety  of  tiie  gland  (see 
below).     The  epithelium  lining  the  different  portions  of  the  large 
excretory  ducts  varies  somewhat.     For  a  short  distance  from  their 
oral  end  they  are  lined  by  a  stratified  coljumnar  epithelium   con- 
sisting of*  two  layers  of  cells  (Wharton's  ducts  are  now  and  then 
lined  for  a   short   distance   by   a   stratified   pavement   epithelium 
continuous  with  that  lining  the   mouth).     Beyond  this    stratified 
columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  for  a  variable  distance,    the 
large  excretory  ducts,  the  interlobar  and  interlobular  ducts  are  lined 
by  a  pseudostratified  columnar  epithelium,  possessing  two  rows  of 
nuclei  (Steiner).     Outside  of  the  epithelial  lining  there  is  found  a 
firm  fibro-elastic  covering,  forming  the  wall  of  the  ducts.      The 
intralobular  ducts  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  the 
basal  half  of  each  cell  showing  a  distinct  striation.     The  interme- 
diate portions  of  the  ducts  are  lined  by  a  low,  cubic,  or  flattened 
epithelium. 

Between  the  membrana  propria  and  the  secreting  epithelium  of 
the  tube,  and  more  especially  in  the  acini,  are  branched  cells  ivhich 
anastomose  with  each  other,  the  so-called  basket  cells.  Their 
processes  penetrate  between  the  glandular  cells  and  form  a  sup* 
porting  structure  for  them.  The  homogeneous  membrana  propria 
surrounding  the  entire  glandular  tube  is  in  close  relationship  to 
these  cells. 

We  shall    now  consider  more  in   detail  the  structure  of  the 
alveoli  or  acini  of  the  salivary  glands. 


SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

The  Parotid  Gland  (Serous  Gland). — ^The  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  acini  of  this  gland  are  short,  irregularly  columnar  or  cubic 
cells,  their  structure  changing  according  to  their  physiologic  condi- 
tion. When  at  rest  the  secreting  cells  are  only  slightly  granulated 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  clear  secretion  (paraplasm),  while 
the  nuclei  are  irregular  and  indented.  As  soon  as  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  commences  the  formation  of  secretion,  the  cells  become 
smaller,  more  granular  and  opaque,  and  their  nuclei  assume  a 
spheric  shape  ;  when,  however,  the  cells  throw  off  a  portion  of  the 
granular  material,  an  immediate  increase  in  their  protoplasm  is 
noticed.  After  a  long  period  of  secretion  the  cells  become  still 
smaller  and  their  contents  still  more  turbid.  They  now  contain 
very  little  protoplasm.  These  phenomena  can  only  \yi  regarded  as 
due  to  the  fact  th«it  the  granular  paraplasm  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  during  the  period  of  rest. 

The  Sublingual  Gland  (Mucous  Gland). — In  the  acini  of 
mucous  glands  there  are  found  two  varieties  of  cells  :  (i)  True 
mucous    cells,    which,  when    filled   with    secretion,  are  large  and 
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clear,  with  their  nuclei  always  at  the  periphery.  During  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  secretion  the  mucous  cells  decrease  in  size  and 
become  cloudy,  while  the  nuclei  leave  the  periphery  and  increase 
in  size.  (2)  Cells  rich  in  protoplasm,  situated  in  close  apposition 
to  the  membrana  propria.  These  cells  resemble  in  structure  serous 
cells,  and  are  found  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  crescentic  shape. 
They  are  known  as  the  crescents  of  Gianuszi  or  the  demilmtes  of  . 
Hfidenhain.  The  margins  of  the  individual  cells  composing  the 
crescents  are  often  so  faintly  outlined  that  the  whole  structure  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  polynuclear  giant  Cfll, 


C^' 


Fig.  192.- 


ijpcled  blood  vessels;   X  70. 


The  demilunar  cells  have  been  variously  interpreted  by  different 
observers.  They  have  been  regarded  as  permanent  cells  with  a 
special  secretion,  as  transitional  structures,  and  again  as  cells  des- 
tined to  replace  the  degenerated  mucous  cells.  Stohr  (87)  be- 
lieves that  the  cells  of  the  acini  are  never  destroyed  in  the  process 
of  mucous  secretion,  and  that  the  crescents  of  Gianuzzi  are  there- 
fore merely  a  comple.v  of  cells  containing  no  secretion,  which  have 
been  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  adjacent  enlarged  and  distended 
cells.  Solger  {96),  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  regard  the  demi- 
lunes as   transitional  structures  whose  function  is  to  replace  the 
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destroyed  cells,  but  considers  them  to  be  permanent  secreting  cells 
— an  opinion  whi(.h  iie  bases  on  the  results  (f  special  methods  of 
investigation.  According  to  him  then  the  niui^ous  salivary  glands 
are  mixed  glands  m  that  the  dt-milunes  consist  of  cells  of  a  serous 
type,  while  the  rtmaming  dements  are  mucous  ni  character.  The 
destruction  of  mucous  clUs  dunn^  secretion  is  not  admitted  by  him 


Fig.  IgJ.^SecIion  from  parnlid  gland  of  mnn. 

(compare  also  R.  Krause).     This  latter  view  seems  more  in  accord 
with  recent  observations. 

The  Submaxillary  Gland  (Mixed  Gland). — With  regard  to 
the  mixed  glands  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  a  simultaneous 
secretion  of  serous  and  mucous  fluids,  and  that  these  two  sub- 
stances are  produced  in  separate  but  adjacent  acini,  of  which    the 


Fig.  194. 


of  human  sublingual  glund. 


one  type  possesses  a  structure   identical  with  that  found  in  the 
parotid  and  the  other  with  tliat  in  the  sublingual. 

By  means  of  various  methods  the  existence  of  a  network  of 
tubules  surrounding  the  glandular  cells  may  be  demonstrated  both 
in  the  serous  and  mucous  glands.     The  same  arrangement  may  be 
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Ig-  •95-— A  number  of  alveoli  from  (he 
immiUary  gland  of  dog,  slairied  in  cbnane- 
er,  Ehowing  Hiine  of  the  fine  inlercellular 


observed  in  the  case  of  the  cells  forming  the  demilunes.  The 
course  of  these  tubules  may  be  followed  to  their  junction  with  the 
lumen  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  gland  tubule,  and  the  whole 
structure  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  cells 
is   concerned   in  the    act  of  secretion    (Erik   Miiller,   95 ;    Stohr, 

96.  II). 

As  to  the  part  that  the  intermediate  tubules  and  the  intralobular 
tubes  play  in  the  process  of  secretion,  Merkel's  (83)  theory  is  of 
interest.  He  believes  that  the 
former  yield  a  part  of  the  water 
in  the  saliva,  while  the  salts  are 
furnished  by  the  rod  -  shaped 
epithelium  of  the  intralobular 
tubes.  These  views  of  Merkel 
have  been  questioned,  as  it  has 
been  shown  by  chemic  analysis 
that  the  relative  quantity  of 
water  and  salts  in  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  glands  is  not  at 
all  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  the  intermediate  tubules  and 
intralobular  tubes.  For  exam- 
ple. Werther  finds  that  although 
a  great  many  intermediate  tu-  woujes. 
bules  are  present  in  the  par- 
otid gland  of  the  rabbit  and  none  at  all  in  tiie  submaxillary  gland 
of  the  dog,  nevertheless  the  secretions  of  these  glands  contain  equal 
quantities  of  water.  Furthermore,  the  secretions  of  the  parotid  of 
the  rabbit  and  of  the  sublingual  of  the  dog  show  equal  quantities  of 
salts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  are  large  numbers 
of  intralobular  tubes  with  rod-shaped  epitlielium  and  in  the  latter 
none  at  all. 

THE  SMALL  GLANDS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Besides  the  larger  glands,  there  are  in  the  oral  cavity  numerous 
small  lobular,  tubulo-acinous  and  simple  branclied  tubulo-acinous 
glands.  They  are  mostly  of  the  mixed  type,  and  arc  called,  accord- 
ing to  their  location,  glandule  labiates,  palatina;  and  linguales. 
Serous  glands,  known  as  v.  Ebner's  glands,  occur  in  the  tongue, 
their  ducts  opening  into  the  depressions  of  the  circumvallate  and 
foliate  papilla.  The  absence  of  intralobular  tubes  and  well-defined 
intermediate  tubules  is  characteristic  of  all  the  smaller  glands  of  the 
oral  cavity.  As  a  consequence  the  secreting  tubules  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  acini  of  the 
larger  glands,  It  appears  that  the  smaller  mucous  glands,  except 
those  of  the  lips  (J.  Nadler),  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  typical 
demilunes. 

The  salivary  glands  and  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth  have  a 
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rich  blood  supply.  In  the  salivary  glands  the  arteries  follow  the 
ducts  through  their  repeated  branching,  ultimately  ending  in  capil- 
laries which  fomi  a  network  inclosing  the  acini  and  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  system  of  ducts. 

The  lympliatics  begin  in  clefts  in  the  connective  tissue  surround- 
ing and  separating  the  acini.  Larger  lymph-vessels  are  found  in 
the  connective  tissue  separating  the  lobules  and  lobes  of  the  g^land. 

The  nerife  supply  of  the  salivary  glands,  may,  owing  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  structures,  receive  somewhat  fuller  consideration. 
Their  nerve  supply  is  from  several  sources.     That  of  the  sublin- 
gual and  submaxillary  glands  will  be  considered  first     Sensory 
nerve-fibers  (no  doubt  the  dendrites  of  sensory  neurones,  the  cell- 
bodies  of  which  arc  situated  in  the  geniculate  ganglion)  terminate  in 
free  sensory  endings  in  the  large  excretory  ducts  and  their  branches. 
These  meduUated  fibers  accompany  the  ducts  in  the  form  of  small 
bundles.     From  place  to  place  one  or  several  fibers  leave  these 
bundles  and,  after  dividing  a  number  of  times,  lose  their  medullary 
sheaths.     After  further  division  the  nonmedullated  branches  form 
plexuses  under  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ducts.     From  the  fibers 
of  these  plexuses  terminal  fibrils   are   given  off,  which  enter  the 
epithelium,  to  end,  often  near  the  free  surface,  on  the  epithelial  cells 
(Amstein,  95;  Huber,  96).     The  secretory  cells  of  the  adni  receive 
their  innervation  from  sympathetic  neurones.     The  cell-bodies  of 
those  supplying  the  sublingual  glands  are  grouped  in  a  number  of 
small,  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  in  a  small  triangle  formed  by  the 
lingual  nerve,  the  chorda  tympani  and  Wharton's  duct,  the  chorda- 
lingual  triangle.     These  ganglia  may  be  known  as  the  sublingual 
ganglia  (Langlcy).     The  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic  neurones 
supplying  the  secretory  cells  of  the  submaxillary'  glands  are  grouped 
in  small  ganglia  situated  on  Wharton's  duct  just  before  it  enters  the 
gland,  in  the  hilum  of  the  gland,  and  on  the  interlobar  and  inter- 
lobular ducts  ;  they  may  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  the  submax- 
illar)'- ganglia.     In  the  glands  under  discussion,  the  neuraxes  of  the 
sympathetic  neurones  are  grouped  to  form  small  bundles,  which 
divide  repeatedly,  the  resulting  divisions  joining  to  form  plexuses 
situated  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ducts,  and  as  such 
may  be  followed  along  the  ducts,  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibers  be- 
coming smaller  and  the  division  of  the  bundles  of  fibers  and  the 
individual  fibers  occurring  oftener  as  the  smaller  divisions  of  the 
system  of  ducts  are  reached.     On  reaching  the  acini,  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  nerve-fibers  form  a  plexus  outside  of  the  basement 
membrane,  cpilamcllar  plexus  ;  from  this  branches  are  given  off 
which  penetrate  the  basement  membrane,  some  forming  Vihypolafn^ 
cllar plexus,  others  ending  on  the  gland-cells  in  small  granules  or 
clusters  of  granules  (Arnstcin).    Throughout  their  entire  course  the 
neuraxes  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  are  varicose,  nonmedullated 
nerve-fibers.      The  ner\'e-fibers  of  the  chorda  tympani  end  in  ter- 
minal   end-baskets,  inclosing   the  cell-bodies  of   the  sympathetic 
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neurones  found  in  the  sublingual  and  submaxillar)'  ganglia,  and  not 
in  the  glands,  as  generally  stated  by  writers.  The  increase  of  secre- 
tion from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  on  direct  or  indi- 
rect stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  is  due,  therefore,  not  to  a 
direct  stimulation  of  the  gland-cells  by  the  fibers  of  this  nerve,  but 
to  a  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  of  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  ganglia,  the  neuraxes  of  which  convey  the  impulse  to 
the  gland-cells.  These  glands  have  a  further  nerve  supply  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  neuraxes 
of  sympathetic  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
superior  cervical  ganglia,  accompany  the  blood-vessels  to  the  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary  glands  ;  their  mode  of  termination  is, 
however,  not  as  yet  determined.  The  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic 
neurones  here  iri  question  are  surrounded  by  end-baskets  of  nerves 
which  leave  the  spinal  cord  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
dorsal  spinal  roots.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  are 
also  richly  supplied  with  vasomotor  nerves,  the  neuraxes  of  sympa- 
thetic neurones,  which  terminate  on  the  muscle-cells  of  tlieir  walls. 
The  nerve  supply  of  the  parotid  glands  is,  in  the  main,  like  that  of 
the  other  salivary  glands  here  described,  although  it  has  not  been 
worked  out  with  the  same  detail.  The  cell -bodies  of  the  sympathetic 
neurones,  the  neuraxes  of  which  innervate  the  gland-cells,  are,  it 
would  appear,  situated  in  the  otic  ganglia.  The  nerve-ending  in 
the  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth  is  similar  to  that  given  for  the 
salivary  glands,  as  has  been  shown  by  Retzius  and  other  observers. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic  neu- 
rones, the  neuraxes  of  which  innervate  the  glands  of  the  tongue,  are 
situated  in  the  small  sympathetic  ganglia  found  on  the  lingual 
branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves. 


B.  THE  PHARYNX  AND  ESOPHAGUS. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  esophagus  is  similar 
in  structure  to  that  of  the  oral  cavity. 

The  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety,  and  also 
contains  prickle  cells  and  keratohyalin.  (See  Skin.)  A  stratified 
ciliated  epithelium  is  present  only  in  the  fornix  in  the  region  of  the 
posterior  nares.  The  area  covered  by  this  type  of  epithelium  is 
more  extensive  in  the  fetus  and  new-born,  and  extends  over  the 
whole  nasopharyngeal  vault.  In  the  human  embryo  the  superficial 
epithelial  cells  of  the  esophagus  possess  cilia  up  to  the  thirty- 
second  week  (Neumann,  76).  The  papillae  of  the  mucosa  are 
loosely  arranged  and  are  in  the  form  of  slender  cones.  The 
mucosa  of  the  pharynx  contains  diffuse  adenoid  tissue  rich  in  cells 
which  in  some  places  forms  accessory  tonsils  {I'id.  p.  225).  There 
are  but  few  mucous  glands  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  esoph- 
agus, but  when  present  they  contain  well-marked  demilunes.     In 
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man  the  ducts  of  these  glands  do  not  reach  the  surface  between 
the  connective-tissue  papiltfe,  as  in  the  external  skin,  but  pass  up 
through  them  into  the  epithelium  and  thus  to  the  surface.  A  layer 
consisting  of  nonstriated  muscle-fibers,  the  muscularis  mucosep,  the 
majority  of  the  cells  of  which  show  a  longitudinal  arrangement,  is 
found  between  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  in  the  esophagus,  but 
nut  in  the  pharynx. 

The  external  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx  is  made  up  of 
transversely  .striated  muscle-fibers,  arranged  in  a  complicated  man- 
ner.    This  tissue  extends  downward  to  about  the  middle  of  the 


liirh  ii  cniisi.sts  of  ;m  out<.T  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
In  tlii;  lowtT  half  of  the  esophagus  nonstriated 
rini-  are  present.  There  is  no  sharply  defined  line 
bi-twccn  the  two  ty])cs  of  nui.scular  tissue,  as  the 
stii|)i;<l  variety  penetrate  for  some  distance  upward 
<<:   iif  the  .striated   niiisclc.  giving  the  tissue  here  a 
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Tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  unlike 
that  of  the  esophagus  and  oral  cavity,  possesses  an  epithelium  of 
the  simple  columnar  variety  with  elongated  cells  (about  22  /i  in 


Fig.  lyr.-Pai 


ewphagus,  showing  duct  of  w 


height).  In  the  intestine  the  epithelium  shows  a  well-marked 
striated  cuticular  border,  striated  protoplasm  in  the  outer  ends  of 
the  cells,  extending  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nuclei,  which 
are  situated  in  the  basal  portions  of  the  cells.  The  basal  portion  of 
each  cell  consists  of  nonstriated  protoplasm,  ending  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  process  which  extends  to  the  basement  membrane,  or  possibly 
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even  penetrates  it.  The  epithelial  cells  have  the  power  of  produc- 
ing mucus,  a  phenomenon  which,  in  the  normal  condition,  rarely 
embraces  whole  areas  of  epithelium  ;  these  cells  (goblet  cells)  are 
usually  surrounded  by  others  which  are  unchanged  (for  details  about 
goblet  cells  see  General  Histology,  p.  81).  Throughout  the  entire 
intestinal  tract  the  epithelium  forms  simple,  branched,  and  compound 
tubular  and  alveolar  glands.  These  are  depressions  lying  in  the 
mucosa,  and  only  in  the  duodenum  extend  beyond  it  into  the  sub- 
mucosa. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,   containing  relatively 
few  cells.      It  fills  the  interstices  between  the  glands,  and  often  forms 
a  thin  but  continuous  layer  (granular  layer  of  V,  P.  Mall)  below  the 
glands.       It   is    therefore  obvious    that    the    development    of    the 
mucosa  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  number  and  the  density  of 
arrangement  of  the  glands ;  when  the   latter  are  present  in  large 
numbers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stomach,  the  mucosa  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.      In  the  small  intestine  it  forms  not  only  the  perma- 
nent folds,  but  also  certain  finger-like  elevations  known  as  villi,  which 
are  covered  with  epithelium  and  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tine, thus  increasing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  surface  area  of  the 
mucous   membrane.      In  the  mucosa  are  found  small  nodules   of 
adenoid  tissue.     These  are  spoken  of  as  lenticular  glands  when 
occurring  in  the   stomach,  as  solitary  glands  when  found  in   the 
upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  large  intestine.      In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  they  are  grouped  to  form  the 
ai^minated  glands,  or  Peyer's  patches,  which,  when  large,  extend 
into  the  submucosa.     Beneath  the   stratum   proprium  is   a  layer 
consisting  of  two  or  three   strata  of  unstriped  muscle-fibers,   the 
muscularis  viucoscc.     As  a  rule,  it  is  composed  of  an  inner  circular 
and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer.      This  arrangement  is  interrupted 
only  where  the  larger  glands  and  follicles  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
mucosa.    The    epithelium  with   the  glands,  the   mucosa  with    its 
lyniph-nodulcs,   and    the    muscularis    mucosae   form    together   the 
vmcous  }}tci}ibraiu\  or  tunica  viucosa. 

l^clow  the  mucous  nicnibrane  is  the  connective-tissue  .f//^;;/«r^5'^. 
This  is  characterized  by  its  loose  structure,  and  consequently  afifords 
considerable  niobilit\'  to  the  mucous  mcm!)ranc.  In  the  small  intes- 
tine  it  forms  a  large  number  of  permanent  transverse  folds  known 
as  lalvuhc  cojiuivoitcs  (Kerkring).  In  the  submucosa  of  the 
duodenum  occur  the  secreting  portions  of  BriDuur's  glands  (gland- 
uKr  duodcnales),  and  in  the  small  intestine  the  larger  lymph-nodes 
and  Peyer's  ])atches. 

]^\'ternal  to  the  submucosa  is  tlie  muscular  coat,  which  generally 
consists  of  two  hu'ers  of  unstri])ed  nuiscle-tissue.  The  inner  layer 
is  composed  of  circular  fibers  (stratum  circulare)  ;  the  outer  layer,  of 
longitudinal  fibers  (stratum  longitudinale).  In  the  colon  the  longi- 
tudinal layer  forms  definite  i)ands,  the  ticniiC  coli.  In  some  regions 
the  circular  fibers  are  also  considerably  reinforced,  particularly  in 
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the  plkie  sigmoidete  which  lie  between  the  ta:ni£E  coli.  At  these 
points  the  longitudinal  layer  also  is  thickened.  In  tlie  rectum  the 
circular  fibers  form  the  internal  sphincter  ani  muscle.  In  the 
stomach  a  third  layer  is  added  to  the  two  already  mentioned,  with 
fibers  running  obliquely.  It  lies  internal  to  the  circular  fibers,  but 
does  not  form  a  continuous  layer. 

According  to  Legge,  elastic  fibers  are  present  throughout  the 
entire  digestive  tract  of  all  adult  mammalia  and  vary  only  in  minor 
details  in  the  different  species.  In  regions  in  which  the  tunica  mus- 
cularis  is  prominent  the  clastic  fibers  attain  a  considerable  size. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  their  development  in  carnivora  and 
herbivora.  In  generni.  they  form  a  dense  network,  present  not  only 
in  the  serous  layer,  but  also  in  tJie  submucosa  and  beneath  the 
epithelium.  These  fibers  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  intestinal 
walls  and  resist  any  hyperextension  of  the  glands  and  follicles. 

The  intestine  is  covered  externally  by  the  peritoneum,  forming 
the  serous  coat,  which  consi.sts  of  an  inner,  very  thin  connective- 
tissue  layer  (subserosa)  and  an  outer  layer  of  mesothelial  cells. 


2.  THE  STOMACH. 
The  general  structure  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  inte.stin.il  <  i"il        It  ;ni.-seiits,  however, 
depressions     known    as   gaslric 
crypts,  due  to  an  infolding  of  the 
epithelium  into  which  the  gastric 
glands  open.     In  the  fundus  the 
crypts   attain  a   depth  of  from 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  the  thick- 
ness of. the  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  pylorus  they  are  deeper, 
many  of   them   here  extending 
through  half  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  and  some  even    reaching 
the  muscularis    mucosa.      The 
epithelium    of    the    crypts    and 
that  of  the  folds  between  them 
is    composed    of    long,    slender 
cells,    with  basally  situated   nu- 
clei.    That  portion  of  the  cell- 
body  near  its  free  margin  contains  very  little  protoplasm,  but  is.  on 
the  other  hand,  rich  in  paraplasm  ;  the  region  of  the  cell  containing 
the  nucleus   possesses   more  protoplasm.     This   part  of  the   cell 
extends  downward  in  a  curved  process  of  diminishing  size,  which 
assumes  a  position  parallel  to  the  corresjjonding  parts  of  the  neigh- 
boring cells,  and  finally  penetrates  the  basement  membrane.     Into 
a  single  gastric  crypt  of  the  human  fuiidus  empty  from  three  to 
seven  gastric  glands.     Each  gland  consists  of  a  simple  tube,  from 
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0.4  to  2,2  min,  in  length,  whose  inner  segment,  opening  into  the 
crypt,  is  quite  narrow,  and  is  known  as  the  neck  of  the  gland.  The 
main  portion  of  the  gland  is  called  its  body,  and  the  region  at 
the  distal  blind  end  the  fundus.  In  the  gastric  glands,  more 
espt-cialty  in  the  cardia  and  fundus  of  the  stomach,  two  varieties 
of  gland  cells  art.  found  The  c<.lls  of  the  one  variety  lie  against 
the  walls  of  the  gland — that  is  they  rest  on  its  basement  mem- 
_  brane — and  are  particularly 

numerous  in  the  neck  and 
body  of  the  gland,  but  not 
so  numerous  in  its  fundus. 
Tiieso  are  known  as  the 
paHctal,  oxyntic  or  dtlo- 
niorphous  cells  (R.  Heiden- 
hain,69;Rollet,  70).  Their 
bodies  often  extend  more  or 
less   beyond  the  even   line 


I'^B-   '99' — Irom    verticnl    seclion    through  Fig.  200,~A  numberof  gaUric 

fundus  or  human  stomach  ;  >,  60:  ond  J.  Inlcr-  gUncli  {rum  tlic  fundus  of  the  Btom- 
lacing  fibers  of  the  muacularis  diucosx  \  iium  >i  Rch  of  young  dog,  suincd  after  the 
and  b  muscular  hbers  enter  the  mucosa.  The  chrome-silver  melhixl,  showing  the 
fibetsot  the  layer  #  penetrate  those  of  layer  <r.  system  of  tine  canals  surrouQdii;^ 

the   parietal  cells  and  communica- 
ting with  ihe  lumen  of  the  glands, 

of  the  remaining  cells,  thus  forming,  together  with  the  mcmbrana 
propria,  a  protuberance  (particularly  noticeable  in  the  pig.  where 
almost  the  entire  cell  may  be  enveloped  by  the  basement  membrane, 
giving  it  an  appearance  of  being  entirety  extraglandular).  Toward 
the  lumen  of  the  gland  the  contour  of  these  cells  is  modified  by 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  adjacent  cell.s  belonging  to  the  other 
variety,  and  they  are  indented  according  to  the  number  of  the  latter. 
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Occasionally,  a  process  is  seen  extending  from  a  parietal  cell  to  the 
lumen  of  the  gland.  The  parietal  cells  are  larger  than  the  cells  of 
the  other  variety  and  richer  in  protoplasm  ;  they  are  of  an  irregular 
oval  or  triangular  shape  and  possess,  as  a  rule,  a  single  nucleus. 

According  to  Erik  Muller  and  Golgi  (93),  there  exists  in  the 
peripheral  protoplasm  of  each  parietal  cell  a  system  of  canals  in 
the  form  of  a  network  communicating  with  the  lumen  of  the  gland 
and  varying  in  .structure  according  to  the  physiologic  condition  of 
the  cell — wide-meshed  in  a  stale  of  hunger  and  fine-meshed  during 


iV     '''^ 


digestion.  A  peripheral  zone  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  cell- 
body  may  occasionally  be  demonstrated  in  the  parietal  cells  (mouse) 
by  using  the  method  of  von  Altmann  {z>id.  T.  125). 

The  second  variety  of  glandular  cells  is  represented  by  the 
central,  chief,  peptic,  or  addomorplious  cells.  These  are  short. 
irregular,  columnar  structures  whose  narrower  portions  point  toward 
the  lumen  of  the  gland.  They  are  situated  either  directly  between 
the  lumen   and   the  basement   membrane  of  the  gland,  or  their 
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basilar  surfaces  border  on  a  dclomorplious  cell.  They  are  found 
throughout  the  tubule  of  the  gland  and  occupy  the  spaces  between 
tile  dclomorplious  cells.  Their  protoplasm  is  dark  and  the  nuclei 
are.  as  a  rule,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  parietal  cells. 
In  both  varieties  of  cells  mitoses  are  rarely  present  in  man.  In  the 
delomorphous  cells  pluripolar  mitoses  are  sometimes  seen. 

At  the  cardia  the  stratified  squamous  epithelium  of  the  esopha- 
gus terminates  abruptly,  the  basilar  layer  of  this  epithelium  being 
continued  a.s  the  simple  columnar  epithelium  of  the  stomacli. 
(Fig.  201,)  In  that  region  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  bor- 
dering upon  the  cardia  arc  mu- 
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cous  glands  ( cardiac  mucous 
glands)  similar  in  apjicarance  to 
those  of  the  esophagus.  The 
crj-pts  of  this  region  are  not 
supplied  with  true  gastric  glands, 
the  latter  first  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  some  distance  from 
the  cardia  and  increasing  tii 
length  toward  the  fundus. 

The  structure  of  the  pjloric 
region  of  the  stomach  differs  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the 
cardiac  end  and  fundus.  There 
is.  however,  no  sharply  defined 
boundary  between  fundus  and 
pylorus,  but  a  transitional  zone 
in  which  changes  gradually  take 
place.  Toward  the  pylorus  the 
gastric  crypts  gradually  become 
deeper  and  the  parietal  cells  de- 
crease in  number.  Here  also  the 
glands  begin  to  branch.  In  the 
pylorus  itself  the  crypts  fre- 
quently extend  half-way  through 
the  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  often  e\'en  penetrat- 
ing to  the  muscularis  mucosae, 
in  whicii  case  the  corresponding 
tubules  become  tortuous  and  arch  over  the  muscularis  mucoSEE. 
The  most  imporfcuit  feature  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
tubules  only  a  single  variety  of  cell  is  present  in  the  pyloric  gland, 
(Only  here  and  there  are  found  parietal  cells  in  the  pyloric  glands 
of  the  human  stomach.)  These  cells  may  be  compared  with  the 
chief  cells  of  the  glands  in  the  fundus.  They  are  colunniar,  but 
of  much  more  uniform  structure — a  condition  probably  due  to  the 
general  absence  of  delomorphous  cells.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  gastroduodenal  valve  the  pyloric  glands  become  shorter. 


Fig  202  — i  m 
through  hu  imn  pylorus 
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and  other  glands,  which  extend  into  the  submucosa,  and  which 
are  identical  in  structure  with  the  glands  of  Brunner  in  the  duod- 
enum, make  their  appearance.  In  this  portion  of  the  pylorus  are 
also  a  few  scattered  villi,  which  from  their  structure  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  duodenum  {t'id.  Fig.  208). 

In  the  normal  condition  the  mucosa  of  the  stamach  seldom  con- 
tains solitary  lyniph-nodules  (lenticular glands)  in  the  fundus  region, 
but  frequently  in  the  pyloric  region ;  well-defined  lyniph-nodules 
are  constantly  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pylorus. 

The  muscularis  mucosa;  is  usually  composed  of  three  layers, 
the  fibers  of  the  individual  layers  forming  distinct  interlacing  bun- 
dles. Individual  muscle-fibers  very  frequently  branch  off  from  the 
inner  layer,  assume  a  vertical  position  and  disappear  among  the 
glands.  This  arrangement  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  muscularis 
mucosa  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  igg). 

Only  the  inner  and  middle  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  sphinc- 
ter pylori  (Fig.  ^; 
The  fibers  of  the  outer 
layer,  however,  pene- 
trate through  the  sphinc- 
ter pylori  and  may  even 
be  traced  into  the  sub- 
mucosa^^.^f^  When  these 
alone  contract,  llie  mus- 
cular bundles  of  the 
sphincter  act  somewhat 
as  pulleys,  and  a  mod- 
erate dilatation  of  the 
lumen  of  the  pylorus 
is  the  result  (dilatator 
pylori,  Riidingcr.  97). 
(For  further  particulars  about  the  stomach,   compare  Oppel,  96.) 

The  changes  which  the  epithelium  and  the  secretory  cells  of  the 
stomach  undergo  during  secretion  are  of  special  importance.  These 
relations  have  been  carefully  studied  in  animals  by  R.  Heidenhain 
(83).  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  would  seem  that  the 
same  processes  also  occur  in  man.  In  a  state  of  hunger  the  chief 
cells  of  the  fundus  are  large  and  clear,  the  parietal  cells  small ;  in 
certain  cases  the  parietal  cells  abandon  their  mura!  position  and, 
like  the  chief  cells,  border  upon  the  lumen  of  the  gland.  During 
the  first  few  hours  of  digestion  the  chief  cells  remain  large,  but 
become  somewhat  turbid,  while  the  parietal  cells  increase  in  size.  In 
the  dog  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  of  digestion,  the  chief 
cells  diminish  in  size  and  become  cloudy,  while  the  parietal  cells  re- 
main large  and  even  increase  in  size.  From  the  fifteenth  hour  on,  the 
process  becomes  reversed  ;  the  chief  cells  enlarge  and  become  clear, 
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and  the  parietal  cells  diminish  in  size.  In  a  condition  of  hunger  the 
cells  of  the  pylorus  are  clear,  of  medium  size,  and  do  not  begin  to 
enlarge  until  six  hours  after  feeding,  From  the  fifteenth  hour  on. 
the  cells  become  smaller  and  more  turbid,  while  the  nuclei  return 
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to  the  center  of  the  cells  Since  chemic  exammation  has  shoun) 
that  the  amount  of  pepsin  found  ni  the  gastnc  mucous  membrane 
increases  with  the  enlargement  of  the  chief  and  pylonc  cells,  and 
decreases  with  their  diminution  in   size,  there  can  be  hardly  any 
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doubt  that  this  ferment  is  elaborated  by  these  cells.  The  pro- 
cess consists  either  in  a  direct  change  of  the  cellular  protoplasm 
into  the  ferment,  or  in  a  preliminary  stage  before  its  final  trans- 
formation into  the  finished  ferment.  It  is  assumed  that  the  parietal 
cells  secrete  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  although,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  it  has  not  yet  bcen^efinitely  proved  that  these  cells  possess 
an  acid  reaction. 

The  vascular  and  lymph-vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  also  its 
nerve  supply,  will  be  considered  in  a  general  discussion  of  these 
structures  pertaining  to  the  entire  intestinal  canal. 


3.  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  villi.  These  are  more  or  less  elongated  elevations 
of  the  mucous  membrane  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 
They  greatly  increase  the  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  and 
are  actively  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  its  contents.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  also  forms  permanent  folds  in  both  the  duodenum 
and  the  remainder  of  the  small  intestine,  the  valvulae  conniventes 
(Kerkring).  Upon  these  the  villi  rest,  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  plicae  is  due  to  the  blending  of  the 
basilar  ends  of  the  villi.  The  latter  are  leaf-shaped  in  the  duod- 
enum, columnar  in  the  jejunum,  and  club-shaped  in  the  ileum. 

The  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  covers  the 
villi  in  a  continuous  layer,  and  penetrates  into  the  mucosa  to  form 
the  glands.  Its  structure  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  regions  of 
the  small  intestine,  the  cells  being  of  the  high  columnar  variety  with 
free  surfaces  covered  by  wide,  striated  cuticular  borders.  The 
basilar  portions  of  these  cuticular  borders  are  nearly  always  homo- 
geneous, and  upon  vertical  section  give  the  appearance  of  a  fine  line. 
The  cuticular  borders  of  adjacent  cells  blend  with  each  other,  form- 
ing a  continuous  membrane,  large  areas  of  which  may  be  detached 
from  the  villi  (cuticula).  The  body  of  the  cell  consists  of  a  gran- 
ular, reticular,  or  striated  protoplasm,  containing,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  mucous  secretion,  clear  vacuoles  of  different  sizes — 
mucus.  If  the  cuticular  margin  be  intact,  a  confluence  of  the  vacu- 
oles may  form  a  large  drop  of  mucus.  The  nuclei  lie  usually  in 
the  basilar  third  of  the  cells,  and  only  where  they  show  mitoses,  as 
for  instance  in  the  tubular  intestinal  glands,  do  they  pass  to  the  free 
ends  of  the  cells.  The  basal  ends  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  small 
intestine  are  also  seen  to  be  pointed,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
rest  upon  the  basement  membrane.  The  question  has,  however, 
not  been  fully  settled. 

The  epithelial  cells  undergo  a  special  metamorphosis,  after 
which,  by  an  increased  production  of  mucus,  they  change  into  gob- 
let cells.  From  recent  investigations  it  would  seem  that  any 
epithelial  cell,  whether  it  be  situated  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a 
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villus  or  deep  down  in  one  of  the  tubules  of  the  intestinal  glands,  is 
capable  of  transformation  into  a  goblet  cell.  The  number  of  goblet 
ceils  is  subject  to  great  variation  ;  they  are  found  singly  in  small 
numbers,  or  are  very  numerous,  according  to  the  stage  of  digestion 
and  quantity  of  food  in  the  intestine.  The  manner  in  which  an 
ordinary  epithelial  cell  changes  into  a  gobLt  cell  is  very  easily 
explained  if  the  mechanical  action  on  tiie  cell  caused  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  secretion  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  the  secretion 
increases  in  quantity  the  upper  portion  of  the  cell  becomes  distended, 
and  the  remains  of  the 
protopla.sm,  together 
with  the  nucleus,  are 
pushed  toward  the  nar- 
row base  of  tile  cell  ; 
the  cuticular  zone  is 
stretched,  bulges  into 
the  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  is  finally  perfor- 
ated, and  perhaps  even 
thrown  off.  In  this  way 
the  cell  loses  its  mucous 
secretion,  collapses,  and 
then  appears  as  a  tliin. 
almost  rod -like  struc- 
ture, with  a  long  nu- 
cleus. It  is  the  gener- 
ally accepted  theorj'  that 
such  an  empty  goblet 
cell  may  again  assume 
the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
epithelial  cell  and  repeat 
the  process  just  de- 
scribed, 

Leucocytes  are  some- 
times found  within  the 
epithelial  cells,  but  more 
usually  between  them, 
and  according  to  Stohr 
(84,  89,  94),  when  seen 
in  these  positions,  are 
in  the  act  of  migrating 
into  the  lumen  of  the  intcsthie.  That  some  of  these  cells  actually 
pass  into  the  lumen  is  probably  true  ;  but  as  yet  no  leucocytes  have 
ever  been  observed  in  the  cuticula  itself,  and  neither  is  the  number 
of  cells  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  proportionate  to  the  leuco- 
cytes present  in  the  epithelium.  Since  many  are  seen  in  the  epithe- 
lium undergoing  kar>'okinetic  division,  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
part  of  them  actually  wander  into  the  epithelium  for  the  puqioseof 
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division  (chemotaxis  ?),  only  to  return  to  the 
pletion  of  tile  process  (compare  p.  54). 

Into  the  spaces  between  the  villi  open  numerous  tubular  glands. 
These  are  seldom  branched,  and  arc  known  as  lAcberkuhn' s glands, 
or  crypts.  Their  length  varies  from  320  ju  to  45  O /i.  They  are 
regularly  arranged  in  a  continuous  row,  and  often  have  an  ampulla- 
like  widening  of  tlieir  lumina  extending  almost  to  the  muscularis 
mucosa,  but  never  quite  reaching  it.  They  are  uniformly  distrib- 
uted not  only  throughout  the  small  intestine,  but  also  throughout 
the  large  intestine  and  rectum.  Their  cells  arc  somewhat  lower  than 
those  of  the  villi,  and  pos- 
sess a  very  narrow  cuticular  ^agjBBs. 
zone.  The  cells  are,  how- 
ever, conical. — a  condition 
probably  due  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  glandular  wall, 
— the  base  of  each  cone 
lying  toward  the  basement 
membrane,  the  apex  towanl 
the  lumen  of  the  gland — .1 
condition  opposite  to  th.n 
found  in  the  villi.  Numi.'!  ■ 
ous  goblet  cells  are  ais^i 
present.  They  vary  only 
slightl/in  shape  during  mu- 
cous secretion,  and  never, 
as  in  the  villi,  assume  the 
form  of  goblets  with  distinct 
pedicles.  Mitoses  are  al- 
ways seen  in  the  intestinal 
glands,  especially  in  cell-, 
which  do  not  contain  mu- 
cin. They  arc  readily  dis- 
tinguished, since  the  nuclei 
in  process  of  division,  as 
we  have  seen,  lie  outside  of 
the  row  formed  by  the  re- 
maining nuclei.  The  plane 
of  division  in  these  cells  lies 

horizontal  to  the  long  axis  of  the  gland,  so  that  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  cells  results  in  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  glandular 
walls.  Mitoses  are  very  rarely  observed  in  the  epithelium  covering 
the  villi.  If,  therefore,  any  cells  be  destroyed  on  the  surface  of  the 
villi,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  loss  is  replaced  by  new  elements 
pushed  up  from  the  glands  below  (Bizzozero,  S9,  92,  I). 

The  entire  duodenum,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  pylorus  in  the 
immediate  vicinitj'  of  the  pyloric  valve,  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  glands  of  a  second  tj'pe.     In  the  duodenum  these  are 
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seen  intermingled  with  the  glands  of  Licberkiihn,  and  in  the  pylorus  1 
with  the  pyloric  glands.  These  glands,  Brunm-rs  glands,  have  a  | 
diameter  of  from  0.5  to  l  mm.,  and  are  compound,  branched  tubu-  1 
lar  glands,  with  tubules  provided  with  ai\'eoli,  especially  along  their  ] 
lower  portions.  The  bodies  of  the  glands  are  situated  principally  f 
in  the  submucosa,  although  a  part  may  be  in  the  mucosa.  In  the 
stomach  they  open  into  the  gastric  crypts,  in  tJic  iiitLstine  cither  in- 
dependently between  the  villi,  or  into  the  glands  ot  Ueberkuhn. 
Here  the  glandular  cells  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  pyloric 
glands,  although,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  latter.  Just 
as  the  duodenal  glands  extend  into  the  stomach,  so  also  the  pyloric 
glands  of  the  latter  are  found  in  the  upper  pordon  of  the  duodenum. 
Besides  short  villi,  there  are  also  present  in  the  duodenum  depres- 
sions of  the  mucous  membrane  analogous  to  the  gastric  crypts.  The 
glands  of  Ueberkuhn  begin  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  pylorus  ; 
at  first  they  are  short,  and  do  not  attain  their  customary  length  until 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  gastric  glands  extending  into  the 
duodenum  finally  disappear  {^lid.  Fig.  208).  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  a  transition  zone  exists  between  pylorus  and  duodenum,  and 
that  a  distinct  boundary  line  can  not  be  drawn  between  the  two,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  concerned.  The  duodenal 
glands,  as  their  name  would  indicate,  are  present  only  in  the  duod- 
enum. Between  the  jejunum  and  ileum  there  is  no  distinct  boundary, 
not  even  when  microscopically  examined.  The  differences  are  mostly 
of  a  quantitative  nature  ;  in  the  jejunum  the  valvulze  conniventes  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  ileum,  and  the  villi  more  slender  and 
closer  together.  The  glands  of  Ueberkuhn  also  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  Jejunum. 

The  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine  consists  of  reticular  adenoid 
tissue  containing  iymph-cells.  It  supports  the  glands  and  extends 
into  the  villi  whose  axes  it  forms.  The  mucosa  is  separated  from 
the  glands,  from  the  epithelium  of  the  villi,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
remaining  surface  of  the  intestine  by  a  peculiar  basement  membrane. 
The  latter  somewhat  complicates  a  proper  histologic  analysis,  and 
as  a  consequence  opinions  regarding  its  structure  and  significance 
vary  considerably.  By  some  it  has  been  described  as  a  homo- 
geneous, hyaline,  and  exceedingly  fine  membrane  containing  nuclei, 
by  others  as  a  lamella  consisting  entirely  of  endothelial  cells.  At 
all  events,  there  arc  certainly  nuclei  in  the  basement  membrane. 
Beneath  the  basement  membrane  is  a  marginal  layer  of  a  more 
fibrillar  character.  This  is  closely  associated  with  the  mucosa,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  differentiation  of  the  latter.  Toward  the 
muscularis  mucoste  the  mucosa  is  terminated  by  a  reticulated  elastic 
membrane  (F.  P.  Mall,  in  the  dog),  containing  openings  for  the 
entrance  of  vessels,  nerves,  and  muscle-fibers. 

The  muscularis  mucosa  consists  of  two  layers  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibers  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  external 
muscular  tunic — i.  e.,  having  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  longi- 
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tudinal  layer.  The  fibers  are  frequently  gathered  into  bundles, 
which  appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  connective  tissue. 
From  both  layers,  but  more  especially  from  the  inner,  muscle-fibers 
are  given  off  at  right  angle.';,  which  enter  the  tunica  propria  and 
pass  between  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihu,  and  even  into  the  villi. 
In  the  latter  these  muscle-fibers  are  arranged  in  bundles,  and  lie 


near  their  axes  around  the  lacteal  vessels.    The  contraction  of  these 
fibers  causes  a  contraction  of  the  entire  villus. 

Lymph-nodules  are  distributed  throughout  tlie  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine,  occurring  either  singly,  as  solitary  follicles,  or 
aggregated,  as  Peyer's  patches.     At  the  points  where  they  occur, 
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the  villi  are  absent  and  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  glands  of 
Lieburkiiiin  is  observed.  The  iymph-nodiile  is  usually  pjTiform  in 
shape.  The  thinner  portion  protrudes  somewhat  in  the  direction 
of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  while  the  thicker  portion  extends 
outward  to  the  muscularis  mucosa:,  the  latter  being  frequently  in- 
dented or  even  perforated  if  the  lymph-nodules  be  markedly  devel- 
oped. Their  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lymph-follicles  (see 
under  these),  and  consists  of  reticular  adenoid  tissue,  supporting 
Jymph-cells.  It  should  be  remembered  that  every  nodule  may 
possess  a  germ  center,  Peycr's  patches  arc  collections  of  these 
lymph-follicles.  The  surface  of  the  nodule  presenting  toward 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of 
intestinal  epithelium.     In  man  the  summit  of  that  portion  of  the 


nodule  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  presents  but  i 
slight  depression  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  while  in  some  animals 
(guinea-pigs),  and  especially  in  the  nodules  composing  Peyer's 
patches,  there  is  a  deeper  depression,  even  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  so-called  "crypt"  or  "lacuna"  {vi{f.  Fig.  209).  At  the 
summit,  the  intestinal  epithelium  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  lymph-nodule,  is  peculiarly  altered.  In  most  cases  there  is 
an  absence  of  a  basement  membrane,  the  epithelium  resting 
directly  upon  the  lymphoid  tissue.  No  clearly  defined  boundary 
between  the  two  is  distinguishable  (intermediate  zone  of  v.  David- 
ofT);  they  are  therefore  in  the  closest  relationship  to  each  other. 
The  basal  surfaces  of  the  epithelial  cells  are  fibrillar,  the  fibrila  ^ 
seeming  to  penetrate  into  the  adenoid  reticulum  of  the  follicles. 
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4.  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE.  RECTUM,  AND  ANUS. 

The  small  intestine  ends  at  tlit;  ileocecal  valve.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  margin  of  tht  valve  the  villi  of  the  ileum  become 
broad  and  low.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  valve  their  basilar 
portions  become  confluent,  foniiing  a  honeycomb  structure  which 
supports  a  few  villi.  At  the  base  of  the  honeycomb  ojjen  the  glands 
of  Lieberkuhn.  On  tiie  cecal  side  of  the  valve  the  villi  become 
fewer  in  number  and  finally  disappear,  while  the  folds  wliich  give 
the  honeycomb  appearance  persist  for  a  considerable  distance.     In 


Fig.  = 
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the  adult  cecum  the  villi  are  absent.  The  mucosa  and  glands  pre- 
sent a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. In  themucosaof  the  vermiform  appendix  is  found  a  relatively 
large  number  of  solitary  lymph-follicles,  occasionally 'forming  a 
continuous  layer.  The  marked  development  of  the  lymph-follicles 
encroaches  upon  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn,  so  that  many  are 
obliterated  ;  they  are  penetrated  by  the  adenoid  tissue,  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  glands  mingling  with  the  lymph-cells.    What  finally 
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becomes  of  the  secretory  cells  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained 

(Riidinger,  91). 

In  the  colon  the  villi  are  wanting,  while  the  glands  of  the 
mucosa  are  densely  placed  and  distributed  with  regularitj-. 

The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  in  the  colon  are  somewhat  longer, 
and  as  a  rule  contain  many  more  goblet  cells  than  those  in  the  small 
intestine.  Only  the  neck  and  fundus  of  the  glands  siiow  cells  de- 
void of  mucus.  Transitional  stages  between  the  latter  and  the 
goblet  cells  have  been  obser\-ed  in  man  (Schaffer.  91).  Solitary 
lymph-follicles  are  found  throughout  the  colon.  They  are  situated 
in  the  mucosa,  only  the  larger  ones  extending  into  the  submucosa. 
The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  displaced  in  the  regions  of  the  lymph- 
follicles. 

^^ 
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The  tania  and  plua;  semilunaris  cease  at  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  are  replaced  in  the  rectum  by  the  plicic  transvtrsaUs  recti. 
Permanent  longitudinal  folds,  the  so-called  coltimna  rectaks  Mor- 
gagni.  are  present  only  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  Here  the 
intestinal  glands  are  longest  but  disappear  simultaneously  with 
the  rectal  columns.  At  the  anus  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  forms  a  narrow  ring  devoid  of  glands,  covered  by  stratified 
pavement  epithelium,  and  terminating  in  the  skin  in  an  irregular 
line.  The  transition  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin  is 
gradual,  yet  reminding  one  of  the  appearance  presented  at  the 
junction  of  the  esophagus  with  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

External  to  the  anus,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one  centimeter 
from  it.  are  numerous  highly  developed  sweat-glands,  the  rirritm' 
anai glantis.  which  are  almost  as  large  as  the  axillary  gland.s. 
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5.  BLOOD,  LYHPH,  AND  NERVE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  IP4TESTINE. 
In  gcnt-ral.  the  following  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  blood- 
vessels or  the  intestinal  tract  (further  details  will  be  discussed  in 
dealing  with  the  vessels  of  the  various  regions  of  the  intestine) : 
The  arteries  enter  along  the  line  of  tiie  mesenteric  attachment  and 
penetrate  the  longitudinal  muscular  layer,  Hetween  the  two  mus- 
cular layers  branches  are  given  off  which  form  an  intermuscular 
plexus,  from  which,  in  turn,  smaller  branches  pass  out  to  supply 
the  muscles  themselves.  The  arterial  trunks  penetrate  the  circu- 
lar muscular  layer  and  form  an  extensive  network  of  larger 
vessels  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  submucosa.  This  is  known 
as  Ht-Her's  plexus  (F.  P.  Mall).     From  this,  radiating  branches  are 


given  off  which  supply  the  muscularis  mucosie,  fonning  under 
the  latter  a  close  network  of  finer  vessels.  This  plexus,  together 
with  that  of  Heller,  gives  rise  to  vessels  which  penetrate  the  mus- 
cularis mucosa  and  break  up  into  capillaries  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  form  beneath  the 
muscularis  mucosa  a  plexus  with  small  meshes,  giving  off  many 
radiating  branches ;  these  in  turn  unite  to  form  an  extensive  net- 
work of  coarser  vessels.  Veins  extend  from  the  latter  and  unite 
to  form  larger  trunks,  which  then  lie  side  by  side  with  the  arteries. 
According  to  F.  P.  Mall,  delicate  retia  mirabilia  occur  here  and 
there  in  the  venous  network  in  the  submucosa  of  the  intestine  of 
the  dog. 

In  the  esophagus  the  arteries  end  in  a  capillary  network  situated 
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in  the  mucosa  and  extending  into  the  connective-tissue  papillae  of 
the  mucosa. 

The  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  arranged  in  plexuses  in  the 
muscular  coat,  submucosa,  and  beneath  the  muscularis  mucosae^  as 
previously  described.  From  the  plexus  beneath  the  muscularis  mu- 
cosae, small  branches  are  given  off  which  pass  through  this  layer  and 
in  the  mucosa  form  a  capillary  network,  consisting  of  relatively  small 
capillaries,  which  surround  the  gastric  glands,  this  plexus  being  par- 
ticularly well  developed  in  the  region  around  the  body  and  neck  of 
the  glands,  where  the  parietal  cells  are  most  numerous.  The  capil- 
laries of  this  network  are  continuous  with  capillaries  of  a  much  larger 
size,  forming  a  network  surrounding  the  gastric  crypts  and  situated 
immediately  under  the  epithelium  lining  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach. 
The  blood  is  collected  from  this  capillary  plexus  by  small  veins 
which  pass  nearly  perpendicularly  through  the  mucosa,  forming  a 
plexus  above  the  muscularis  mucosae,  from  which  small  veins  pass 
through  the  muscularis  mucosae  to  the  venous  plexus  in  the  sub- 
mucosa. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
divided  into  (i)  the  arteries  of  the  villi  and  (2)  the  arteries  of  the 
intestinal  glands.  The  former  arise  principally  from  the  deep  arterial 
network  in  the  submucosa,  then  penetrate  the  muscularis  mucosae 
and  give  off  branches  at  acute  angles  which  continue  without 
further  branching  into  the  summits  of  the  villi.  Within  the  villi 
themselves  the  arteries  lie  in  the  axes.  The  broader  villi  may 
contain  two  arteries.  The  circular  muscle-fibers  of  the  arteries 
gradually  disappear  inside  of  the  villi  (dog),  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  latter  the  vessels  break  up  into  a  large  number  of  capillaries. 
These  form  a  dense  network  extending  beneath  the  basement  mem- 
brane and  into  its  marginal  layer.  These  networks  give  rise  to 
venous  capillaries  which  unite  to  form  small  vessels  and  finally  end 
in  two  or  more  larger  veins  inside  of  the  villi.  These  latter  are  con- 
nected with  the  venous  network  in  the  mucosa. 

The  glandular  arteries,  derived  principally  from  the  superficial 
network  of  the  submucosa.  also  pass  through  the  muscularis 
mucosae  and  break  up  internally  into  capillar}'  nets  which  encircle 
the  intestinal  glands  ;  these  give  rise  to  small  veins  which  empty 
into  the  venous  plexus  of  the  mucosa.  The  veins  of  the  plexus  in 
the  mucosa  unite  to  form  larger  branches,  which  connect  with  the 
plexus  in  the  submucosa  (compare  Fig.  213).  In  the  dog  these 
trunks  inside  of  the  muscularis  mucosa;  are  encircled  by  bundles  of 
muscle-fibers  (.sphincters,  F.  P.  Mall).  The  capillaries  of  the  solitary 
lymph-nodules  do  not  always  penetrate  into  the  centers  of  the  latter, 
but  often  leave  a  central  nonvascular  area. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  muco.sa  of  the  large  intestine  are,  in 
their  di.stribution,  similar  to  the  glandular  vessels  of  the  small  intes- 
tine and  stomach. 

The  lymph-vessels  begin  in  the  mucosa  near  the  epithelium,  pass 
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down  behveen  the  glands,  and  arc  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work just  above  the  muscularis  mucosa;,  but  with  coarser  meshes 
than  that  formed  by  the  blood-vessels.  Here  the  valves  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  lymph-vessels  pass  through  the  mus- 
cularis mucosa  and  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  submucosa  form  a 
plexus  with  open  meshes,  from  which  are  derived  the  efferent  ves- 
sels which  penetrate  the  muscular  coat  and  thus  gain  access  to  the 
mesentery.  In  their  course  through  the  muscular  coat  they  com- 
municate with  the  branches  of  a  plexus  of  lymph-vessels  situated 
between  the  two  muscular  layers,  and  also  with  lymph-vessels  found 
in  the  serous  coat. 


(*Jij\,1i^A4'^ 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  begin  in  the  axes  of  the 
villi.  When  filled,  these  lymph-vessels  are  conspicuous,  irregularly 
cj'lindric  capillary  tubules,  lined  by  endothelial  cells,  and  known  as 
the  axial  canals,  the  chrlf-vessels.  or  the /ac/ca/s  of  the  villi.  They 
are  hardly  discernible  when  collapsed.  If  the  villus  be  broad,  it 
may  contain  two  chyie-vessels,  which  then  join  at  the  apex  of  the 
villus,  and  may  also  be  connected  with  each  other  by  a  few  anasto- 
moses. At  the  base  of  the  villus  the  chyle-vessel  enters  a  lymphatic 
capillary  network,  the  structure  of  which  is  due  to  the  confluence 
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of  similar  canals.  Numerous  lymph -vessels  from  this  network 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  vertical  direction,  uniting  at 
the  bases  of  the  intestinal  glands  to  form  a  second  plexus — sub- 
glandular  plexus  of  the  mucosa.  A  few  of  the  lymph-vessels  pene- 
trating the  mucous  membrane  directly  perforate  the  muscularis 
mucosa  to  join  the  lymphatic  network  of  the  submucosa.  The 
subglandular  plexus  also  communicates  with  the  submucous 
lymphatic  plexus  by  means  of  small  radiating  branches  {vid.  Fig. 
213).  The  solitary  lymph-nodules  themselves  contain  no  lymphatic 
vessels,  but  arc  encircled  at  their  periphery  by  a  network  of  lymph 
capillaries.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nodules  in  Peyer's  patches. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  rabbit  lymph-sinuses  exist 
around  Peyer's  patches,  giving  to  the  latter  a  still  greater  similarity 
to  the  nodules  of  lymph-glands.     The  solitary  nodules  of  the  same 


animal  are  not  surrounded  by  the  sinuses  just  mentioned  (Stohr, 
94)- 

Tlie  structures  of  the  alimentary  canal  receive  their  innervation 
mainly  from  sympathetic  neurones,  the  cull -bodies  of  which  are 
grouped  to  form  small  yangUa.  located  at  the  nodal  points  of  two 
plexuses,  one  of  which  is  .situated  between  the  two  layers  ()f  the 
muscular  coat,  the  other  in  the  submucosa.  These  two  plexuses 
are  found  in  the  entire  dii;cstive  tract,  althouj;h  not  equally  well 
developed  in  its  different  rej^ions.  The  outer  plexus,  the  more 
prominent  of  the  two,  situated  between  the 
lar  coat,  is  known  as  \\\c  p/twiis  myeiiterku. 
bach.  It  consists  nf  innumerable  small  ? 
bj-  small  buniiles  of  iionmedullated  fibers 
a  much  smaller  number  nfmedullated  n 


s  of  themuscu- 
:  plexus  0/  Auer- 
:ym|iathctic  tjanfjlia,  united 
:.  containintf  here  and  there 
rve-fibers.  'The  cell-bodies 


of  the  sympathetic  neurones  of  this  plexus  arejjrouped  to  form  the 
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sympathetic  ganglia.  The  dendrites,  the  number  of  which  varies 
for  the  different  cells,  divide  and  redtvide  in  the  ganglia,  some  ex- 
tending into  the  nerve  bundles  uniting  the  ganglia.  The  neuraxes 
of  the  sympatlictic  neurones  of  thu  ganglia  form  nonmedullated 
nerve-fibers,  which  leave  the  ganglia  by  one  of  the;  several  roots 
possessed  by  each  ganglion,  and,  after  repeated  division  and  forming 
intricate  plexuses  in  the  circular  and  longitudinal  layers  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  terminate  on  the  involuntarymuscle-celts  of  these  layers. 

The  plexus  in  the  submucosa,  known  as  Xhe  plexus  of  Mdssner, 
is  similarly  constructed,  although  it  contains  fewer  and  much  smaller 
ganglia  and  the  meshes  of  the  plexus  are  much  finer.  It  commu- 
nicates by  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 
The  neuraxes  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  of  this  plexus  have  not 
been  traced,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  their  terminations. 
Numerous  nonmeduliated  nerves  enter  the  muscularis  mucosa  and, 
according  to  Berkley  (93,  I),  form  in  the  dog  terminal  bulbs  and 
nodules  which  perhaps  rep- 
resent the  endings  of  motor 
(sympathetic)  nerves  in  this 
layer.  Nerve-fibers  have  also 
been  traced  into  the  mucn^a, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
glands  and  in  the  villi  are 
found  numerous  exceedingly 
fine  nerve-fibers  which  inter- 
lace, but  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tract  the 
endings  of  these  fibers  have 
not  been  fully  worked  out. 
That  they  end  on  the  gland- 
cells  seems  very  probable 
from  observations  made  by 
Kytmanow  (96),  who  was 
able,  by  means  of  the  methy!ene-blue  method,  to  stain  plexuses 
of  fine  nerve-fibrils  surrounding  the  gastric  glands  of  the  cat,  some 
of  these  fibrils  being  traced  through  the  basement  membrane  of 
the  glands  and  to  and  between  the  gland-cells,  where  they  ter- 
minated in  clusters  of  small  nodules  on  both  the  chief  and  parietal 
cells.  The  plexus  of  Meissner  is  not  so  well  developed  in  the 
esophagus  as  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  digestive  tract. 

That  the  cell-bodies  of  many  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  of 
Auerbach's  and  Meissner's  plexuses  are  capable  of  being  stimulated 
by  cerebrospinal  nerves  seems  certain  from  observations  made  by 
Dogiel  (95),  who  has  shown  that  many  small  medullated  nerve- 
fibers  which  enter  the  digestive  tract  through  the  mesentery  (small 
and  large  intestines)  terminate  after' repeated  division  in  terminal 
end-baskets  which  surround  the  cell-bodies  of  many  of  the  sympa- 
thetic neurones  of  these  plexuses.     Similar  nerve-fibers  ending  in 


—  From  ihiii  seclioo  of  esophagus 
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baskets  have  also  been  observed  in  the  ganglia  of  the  plexuses  of 
the  stomacli  and  esophagus.  Large  medullated  nerve-fibers,  the 
dendrites  of  sensory  neurones,  have  also  been  traced  to  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  the  esophagus  these  pass  to  the  mucosa,  where, 
after  repeated  division,  they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  the  non- 
medullated  terminal  branches  forming  a  subepithelial  plexus  from 
which  terminal,  varicose  branches,  further  dividing,  enter  the  strati- 
fied epithelium  and  may  be  traced  to  near  the  surface  of  the  epithe- 
hum. 

Large  medullated  ner\'e-fibers  may  be  traced  through  the 
ganglia  of  Auerbach's  and  Meissner's  plexuses  in  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  and  through  the  nerve  bundles  uniting  these  ganglia 
(Dogiel,  99),  but  the  termination  of  these  fibers  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 


6.  THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  INTESTINE  AND  THE  ABSORPTION 

OF  FAT. 

The  cells  of  Brunner's  glands  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  the  pyloric  glands.  During  digestion  they  show  analogous 
changes — /.  c,  the  secretory  cells  are  large  and  clear  during  a  state 
of  hunger,  and  become  smaller  and  opaque  during  the  process  of 
secretion.  Another  and  still  greater  similarity  between  Ikunner's 
glands  and  the  pyloric  glands  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  cells 
of  the  former,  especially  during  hunger,  have  been  shown  to  be  rich 
in  pepsin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  goblet  cells  of  the  intestinal 
glands  are  very  numerous  during  starvation,  and  that  they  nearly 
disappear  after  continued  functional  activity  ;  furthermore,  they  en- 
tirely disappear  in  certain  portions  of  the  rabbit's  intestine  after 
pilocarjDin -poisoning.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  principal 
physiologic  function  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  is  to  secrete  mucus, 
although  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  another  secretion, 
especially  in  the  small  intestine,  must  not  be  excluded  (compare  R. 
Heidenhain,  83). 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  food 
was  emulsified  in  the  intestine,  and  furthermore  that  the  bile  acted 
upon  the  cuticular  margins  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  villi  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  assimilation  of  the  emulsified  fat  by  the  cells  of  the 
villi  (not  by  the  goblet  cells)  was  made  possible.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed  that  the  epithelial  cells  contained  fat  granules 
during  absorption.  Hence  a  mechanism  was  sought  for  which 
would  account  for  an  assimilation  of  globules  of  emulsified  fat  on 
the  part  of  the  cells.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  protoplasmic 
threads  (pseudopodia)  were  thrown  out  from  each  cell  through  its 
cuticular  zone,  which,  after  taking  up  the  fat,  withdrew  with  it  again 
into  the  cell.  But  when  it  was  shown  that,  after  feeding  with  fatty 
acids  or  soaps,  globules  of  fat  still  appeared  in  the  epithelial  cells  as 
before,  and  that  the  chyle  also  contained  fat,  the  hypothesis  was 
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suggested  that  the  fat  is  split  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids,  and  that  the  fatty  acids  are  tlien  dissolved  by  the 
bile  and  the  alkalies  of  the  intestinal  juice,  only  again  to  connbine 
with  the  glycerin  to  form  fat  within  the  epithelial  cells.  It  remains 
for  the  histologist  to  ascertain  the  exact  mechanism  in  the  cell  which 
changes  the  fatty  acids  into  fat.  Altmann  (94)  claims  that  certain 
granules  of  the  cells  (elementary  organisms)  offer  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  manner  in  which  the  fat  globules  gain  access  to  the 
central  vessels  of  the  villi  is  a  question  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
settled. 

D.  THE  LIVER. 

In  the  adult  the  liver  is  a  lobular,  tubular  gland  with  anastomos- 
ing tubules.  When  viewed  with  the  unaided  eye  or  under  low 
magnification  the  liver  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  large  number 


Fig.  ai6.— Secdon  through  li' 


of  pig,  5ho. 


.  of  liver-celti ;   X  To- 


of  nearly  spheric  divisions  of  equal  size  ;  this  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  some  animals,  especially  in  the  pig.  These  divisions  are  the 
liver  lobules  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  0.7  to  2.2  mm.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  varying  amount  of  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue,  which  is  a  continuation  oi  the  rapsttle  of  Glisson,  a 
fibro-elastic  layer  surrounding  the  entire  liver  and  covered  for  the 
greater  portion  by  a  layer  of  mesothelium.  In  the  interlobular 
septa  are  found  the  larger  blood-vessels,  bile  passages,  nerves  and 
lymph-vessels.  On  examining  a  thick  section  of  the  liver  with  a 
low  power,  a  radiate  structure  of  the  lobule  is  noticeable,  and  an 
open  space  is  seen  in  its  center,  which  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  section,  is  either  completely  surrounded  by  liver  tissue  or  con* 
nected  with  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  by  a  canal.     This  open 
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space  represents  the  central  or  uitralobitlar  vein  of  the  lobule  which 
belongs  to  the  system  of  tlie  inferior  vena  cava.  From  the  center 
of  the  lobule  toward  its  periphery  extend  numerous  radiating 
strands  of  cells,  which  branch  freely  and  anastomose  with  each 
otlier,  and  are  known  as  the  tr^ccults,  or  cords  of  hepatic  celts.  Be- 
tween the  latter  are  small,  clear  spaces  occupied  partly  by  blood 
capillaries  and  partly  by  the  intralobular  connective  tissue.  The  above 
description  is  in  some  respects  not  a  true  statement  of  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  human  liver,  as  in  the  latter  one  or  more 
lobules  may  blend  with  each  other,  thus  rendering  the  individual 
lobuies  less  distinct. 

The  hepatic  cords  consist  of  rows  of  hepatic  cells.     The  cells 


Si?;"' 


are  usually  polyhedral  in  form,  with  surfaces  so  approximated  that 
a  cylindric  capillar^'  space,  known  as  the  bile  capillary  remains  be- 
tween them.  The  anfjles  of  the  cells  also  show  grooves  which 
join  those  of  the  neighboring  cells  to  form  canals  in  which  lie  the 
blood  capillaries.  A  closer  examination  of  the  hepatic  cells  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  possess  no  distinct  membrane,  and,  in  a  resting 
state,  usually  contain  a  single  nucleus,  although  some  possess  two. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  tlAt  nearly  all  the  hepatic  cells  of  some 
animals — as.  for  in.stance.  the  rabbit — contain  two  nuclei.  The 
cell-bodies  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which  average  from  i8/.(  to  ztfi  in 
diameter,  show  a  differentiation  into  protoplasm  and  paraplasm. 
This  is  esi>ecially  manifest  in  a  stale  of  hunger.     In  this  condition 
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it  is  seen  that  the  network  of  protoplasm  around  the  nucleus  is  un- 
usually dense,  and  becomes  looser  in  arrangement  as  it  extends 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  cell-body.  The  paraplasm  is  slightly 
granular,  and  contains  glycogen  and  bile  drops  during  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  cell  (secretion  vacuoles).  The  vacuoles  in  the 
paraplasm  play  an  important  part  in  the  secretion  of  the  cell,  and  are 


Fig.  ai8. — Human  bite  cnpillaries.  The  capillnrie!  of  one  lobule  are  seen  to  anus- 
omose  wilh  (hose  of  the  adjoining  lobule  (below,  in  ihc  figure)  ;  X  "O  tchrome-silver 
nelhod). 

Vacuole  oI,=cr..im,        --^  >0 


4S0  (clirome-ailver  meibodt. 


due  to  the  confluence  of  minute  drops  orf"  bile  into  a  large  globule. 
As  soon  as  the  vacuole  has  attained  a  certain  size  it  tends  to  empty 
its  contents  into  the  bile  capillary  through  a  small  tubule  connect- 
ing the  vacuole  with  the  bile  capillary  (Kupfier.  73.  89). 

The  biie  capillaries  are,  as  we  have  remarked,  nothing  but  tubu- 
lar, capillar^'  spaces  between  the  hepatic  cells,  with  no  distinct  indi- 
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vidual  walls.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  lumen  of  a  tubular 
gland,  although  in  the  human  liver  their  walls  consist  of  only  two 
rows  of  hepatic  cells.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  walls  of  the 
bile  capillaries  appear  in  transverse  section  to  consist  of  several 
cells  (in  the  frog  generally  three,  in  the  viper  as  many  as  five).  The 
bile  capillaries  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  hepatic  cords — i,  e., 
in  man  extending  radially.  They  form  networks,  the  meshes  of 
which  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  hepatic  cells.  At  the  periphery 
of  the  lobule  the  hepatic  cells  pass  directly  over  into  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  smaller  interlobular  bile-ducts.  The  epithelium  of  the 
latter  is  of  the  cubical  variety,  its  cells  being  considerably  smaller  than 
the  hepatic  cells.  At  the  point 
where  the  hepatic  cells  become 
continuous  with  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  passages  we  find  a  few 
cells  of  gradually  decreasing  size 
which  represent  a  transition  stage 
from  the  cells  of  the  bile  capil- 


Fig.  130. — .Schematic  duip«in  oi  he- 

Citic  cord  in  truisTcne  MClion.  At  the 
ritliebile  cajiilUiy  is  formed  by  rourcells, 
U  the  richl  liy  twi)  i  the  latter  type  occurs 
in  ihe  liuinan  nilull. 


Fig.    331. — From   the  hnoMQ   liver, 
showing  the  beginning  of  the  bile-dncU ; 

X  90  I  chrome- silver). 


larics  (hepatic  cells)  to  those  of  the  interlobular  bile  passages. 

The  va.scular  system  of  the  liver  is  peculiar  in  that,  besides 
the  usual  arterial  and  venous  vessels  common  to  all  organs, 
there  is  found  another  large  afferent  vein — the  portal  z-ein.  It 
arises  from  a  confluence  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric, 
the  splenic,  coronary  veins  from  the  stomach,  and  cystic  veins. 
It  divides  into  two  branches,  the  right  supplying  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver,  the  left  the  remaining  lobes.  These  branches  again 
divide  into  numerous  smaller  branches,  the  smallest  of  which 
finally  reach  the  individual  lobules.  While  still  within  the  inter- 
lobular tissue,  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  receive  the  venous 
blood  from  the  hepatic  arterial  system.  These  smaller  divisions 
constitute  the  internal  radicals  of  the  portal  vein,  since  they  are 
within  the  liver  itself.  Along  its  whole  course  through  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  the  portil  vein  and  its  branches  are  accom- 
panied by  divisions  of  the  liepatic  artery  and  bile  passages.  In  a 
transverse  section  of  the  liver  the  arrangement  of  these  structures 
in  the  interlobular  tissue  is  such  that  the  cross -sections  of  the  vessels 
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belonging  to  the  hepatic  vein  are  seen  to  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  closely  approximated  branches  of  tlie  portal  vein  and  bile  pas- 
sages. Branches  of  the  portal  vein  encircle  tiie  liver  lobules  at 
different  points,  and  while  they  remain  within  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue,  are  known  as  intcrlobxdar  veins.  From  these,  small 
offshoots  are  given  off  to  the  lobules  which,  on  entering,  divide  into 
capillaries  and  form  a  closely  reticulated  network  between  the 
hepatic  cords.  The  meshes  of  this  network  are  about  as  lar^e 
as  an  hepatic  cell,  each  cell  coming  in  repeated  contact  with  the 
blood  capillaries.  All  of  these  capillaries  pass  toward  the  central 
or  intralobular  vein  of  the  lobule,  which  during  its  efferent  passage 
through  the  lobule  continues  to  receive  capillaries  from  the  portal 
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system.  The  intralobular  veins  unite  to  form  the  sublobular  veins, 
situated  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  and  these  unite  to  form 
the  larger  hepatic  veins  which  empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
The  relations  of  the  various  blood-vessels  within  the  lobule  are  in 
themselves  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  the  whole  be- 
comes stilt  more  complicated  when  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
vessels  and  bile  capillaries  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  order 
to  understand  the  structure  of  the  Hver  lobule,  with  its  hepatic 
cords,  vessels,  and  bile  capillaries,  the  following  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind  :  The  course  of  the  bile  capillaries  is  along  the  sur- 
faces, and  that  of  the  blood-vessels  along  the  angles  of  the  hepatic 
cells  ;  every  cell  comes  in  contact  with  a  bile  capillary  and  a  blood 
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capillary.  The  latter,  however,  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
fonner,  but  in  man  are  separated  by  at  least  half  the  breadth  of  a 
hepatic  cell.  In  animals  in  which  the  bile  capillaries  are  bounded 
by  more  than  two  cells,  the  blood-vessels  extend  along  the  outer 
sides  of  the  hepatic  cells  ;  here  the  bile  and  blood  capillaries  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  breadth  of  a  whole  cell. 

The  connective  tissue  within  the  hepatic  lobules  presents  points  ■ 
of  interest  which,  however,  are  not  demonstrable  in  organs  treated 
by  ordinary  methods.  But  when  the  liver  tissue  is  treated  by  a 
certain  special  method  (e^.  T.  2(;8),  an  astounding  number  of  fibers 
are  seen  extending  in  regular  arrangement  from  the  periphery  toward 
the  central  vein.  These  fibers  are  extremely  delicate,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  intermingle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  envel- 
oping network  about  the  blood  capillaries  (Gitterfasem  ;  KupfTer  ; 


Fig.  zzj. — Reticulum  (G  Keriaseni)  of  dog  s  liTer ,  X  "o  (gold  chlorid  method). 

Oppcl.  91  ;  vid.  Fig.  233).  A  few  coarser  fibers  (radiate  fibers, 
Kupifer.  73)  seem  to  enter  in  a  less  degree  into  the  formation  of  the 
sheath  around  the  blood  capillaries ;  they  also  extend  from  the 
peripherj'  toward  the  center  of  the  lobule  and  form  a  coarse  reticu- 
lum, the  meshes  of  which  are  drawn  out  radially.  The  radiate 
fibers  arc  less  prominent  in  man,  but  are  numerous  and  well  devel- 
oped in  animals  (rat,  dog).  With  what  exuberance  the  intralobular 
connective  tissue  maj-  develop,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch 
of  a  sturgeon's  liver,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  KupfTer's  prepara- 
tions. 

Certain  peculiar  cells — the  so-called  stellate  cells  of  Kupffer  (76) 
— occur  exclusively  in  the  lobule,  and  are  seen  only  after  a  special 
method  of  treatment.  They  are  uniformly  distributed,  of  djfier- 
ent  shapes,   elongated,  and  end  in  two  or  three  pointed   projec- 
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tions.     They  are  smaller  than  tht  hepatic  cells,  and  contain  one  or 

two  nuclei. 

In  a  recent  communication  Kupfier  (pg)  states  that  the  stellate 
cells  belong  to  the  endothelium  of  the  intralobular  capillaries  of  the 
portal  vein.  In  such  cells  blood-corpuscles  and  fragments  of  such 
were  often  found.  The  endothelium  of  these  capillaries  possesses, 
therefore,  a  phagocytic  function,  taking  up  particles  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, blood -corpuscles,  etc. 

The  efferent  ducts  of  the  liver,  the  bUc-ibicts.  are  lined  by  col- 
umnar epithelium,  varying  in  height  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cal- 
iber of  the  passage.  The  smallest  ducts  possess  a  low,  the  medium 
sized  a  cubical,  and  the  larger  a  columnar  cpitlielium.  The  smaller 
bile-ducts  have  no  clearly  defined  external  walls  other  than  the 
membrana  propria ;  the  larger  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  a 


CO  rt  nee  live- tissue  sheam  which  may  even  present  two  layers  in  the 

larger  passages.  Unstriped  muscular  fibers  occur  in  the  large 
ducts,  but  do  not  form.*»-agntinuous  layer  until  the  gall-bladder 
is  reached,  where  two  layers  are  found.  The  epithelium  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  with  nuclei  in  the  lower 
thirds  of  the  cells  ;  a  cuticular  zone  is  either  absent  or  very  poorly 
developed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-biadder  is  raised 
into  folds  having  a  peculiar  reticular  arrangement.  The  gall-bladder 
contains  a  few  mucous  glands  ;  these  are,  however,  more  numerous 
in  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  bile-ducts. 

Besides  the  network  of  lymph-i-fsscls  accompanying  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  arterj',  there  are  also  lymphatic  networks  about 
the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  (v,  Wittich).  The  lymph-ves- 
sels penetrate  the  liver  lobules  and  pass  between  the  hepatic  cells 
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and  the   blood  capillaries   to   form  perivascular  capillary  lymph- 
spaces. 

Berkley  (94)  has  described  several  divisions  of  the  intrinsic  nerves 
of  the  liver,  all  connected  and  morphologically  alike.  These  nerves 
are  no  doubt  the  neuraxes  of  sj'mpalhetic  neurones,  the  cell-bodies 
of  which  arc  located  in  ganglia  outside  of  this  organ.  No  medul- 
lated  fibers  were  found  by  him,  although  it  seems  probable  that  the 
nerve-fibrils  terminating  between  the  cells  of  the  bile-ducts  (see  be- 
low) are  terminal  branches  of  sensory  nerve-fibers.  The  nerves  of 
the  hver  accompany  the  portai  vessels,  the  hepatic  arteries,  and  the 
bile-ducts.  The  first  division  of  the  nerves,  embracing  the  larger 
number  of  the  intrinsic  hepatic  nerves,  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vessels,  form  plexuses  about  them,  and  end  in  inter- 
lobular and  intralobular  ramifications,  the  latter  showing  here  and 
there  knob-iike  terminations  on  the  hvcr-cells,  and,  in  their  course, 
give  off  here  and  there  branches  which  end  on  the  portal  vessels. 
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The  nerve-fibers  following  the  hepatic  arteries  are  in  every  respect  like  I 
tlie  vascular  nerves  in  other  glands.  Some  of  the  terminal  branches  J 
seem,  however,  to  end  on  hepatic  cells.  The  nerve-fibers  following  I 
the  bile-ducts  may  be  traced  to  the  smaller  and  medium-size^  I 
ducts,  forming  a  network  about  them,  and  ending  here  and  there  f 
in  smalt  twigs  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells,  and  occasionally^  I 
it  would  seem,  between  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  ducts.  The:^ 
suggestion  seems  warranted  that  these  terminal  fibrils  are  the  end* 
ings  of  sensory  nerves.  Some  of  the  nerve-fibers  following  the! 
bile-ducts  may  be  traced  into  the  hepatic  lobules.  The  intralobu-" 
lar  plexus  is  formed,  therefore,  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  non-1 
medullated  nerve-fibers  accompanying  the  portal  and  hepatic  yes- J 
sels  and  the  bile-ducts.  In  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  are  found  J 
numerous  small  sympathetic  ganglia  formed  by  the  grouping  of  th( 
celt-bodies  of  sympathetic  neurones  (Dogiel).  The  neuraxes  of  thesd 
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innervate  the  nonstriated  muscle  of  this  structure.  Large,  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibers  may  be  traced  through  tiiese  gangHa  whicli 
appear  to  end  in  free  sensory  endings  in  and  under  the  epithehum 
lining  the  gall-bladder  (Huber). 

In  the  human  embryo  the  liver  originates  from  the  intestine 
during  the  second  month  as  a  double  ventral  diverticulum.  Later 
solid  trabecular  masses  are  developed  which  then  unite  and  become 
hollow.  At  this  stage  the  whole  gland  is  uniform  in  structure,  as 
a  division  into  lobules  docs  not  take  place  until  later.  The  bile 
capillaries  are  surrounded  by  more  tlian  two  rows  of  cells.  In  this 
stage  the  embryonal  liver  suggests  a  condition  which  is  permanent 
during  the  life  of  certain  animals.  Only  later  when  the  venae  ad- 
vehentes,  which  later  represent  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
penetrate  the  liver,  is  there  a  secondary  division  into  lobules  (about 
the  fourth  month),  by  which  process  the  primitive  tj^>e  gradually 
changes  to  that  characteristic  i.>f  the  adult. 


E.  THE  PANCREAS. 
Like  the  liver,  the  pancreas  is  an  accessory  intestinal  gland,  and 
originates  as  a  diverticulum  of  the  intestine.  It  remains  in  perma- 
nent communication  with  the  iiitcstine  by  means  of  its  duct — tlie 
pancreatic  or  IVirsun^ian  diut  The  pancreas  is  compo'^ed  of 
numerous  microscopic  lobules 
surrounded  by  connective  tissue 
which  penetrates  into  the  lob- 
ules and  between  the  alveoli  and 
is  accompanied  by  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  secretory  portion 
of  the  organ,  mny  N"  r^^j^ "'"'"' 
as  a  branjzlied  tubulo-acinal 
gTand^wItli  terminal  jlyeoii^tliL 
lalteHbPfiiTng  the  principal  por 

jion^_of__ih&_eiaad.      The    epi        aUeolusof  fwgs  puicrea.      TechD 
thelial  wails  of  the  alveoli  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  secretorj' 

cells,  whose  appearance  varies  according  to  the  functional  state 
of  the  organ.  The  basilar  portions  of  the  cells  present  a  homo- 
geneous protoplasm,  while  those  parts  of  the  cells  bordering 
upon  the  lumen  are  granular.  The  relation  of  these  zones  to 
each  other  depends  upon  the  physiologic  condition  of  the  gland ; 
during  starvation  the  internal  or  granular  zone  is  wide  and  promi- 
nent ;  after  moderate  secretion  the  cells  become  as  a  whole  some- 
what smaller,  the  granules  decrease  in  number,  and  the  outer  or 
protoplasmic  zone  increases  in  size.  ^fAfter_  prolonged  secretion 
thereJi_an  enttrs  absence  of  the£rani|jes.aiid  thewhole  cell  appar- 
ently consists  of  homogeneous  proloplasny/  It  is  therefore  probable 
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that  during  a  state  of  rest  peculiar  granules  (zymogt.'n  granules)  are 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm,  and  tliat  these  granules 
represent  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  finished  secretiun.  During  tlie 
functional  activity  of  the  gland  the  granules  gradually  disappear, 
while  the  fluid  secretion  simultaneously  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
lumen,  although  the  granules  have  as  yet  never  been  observed  in 
the  lumen  itself.  After  secretion  the  cell  grows  again  until  it 
reaches  its  original  size,  only  again  to  begin  the  formation  of  zymo- 
gen granules.  Whether  the  cells  of  the  gland  are  destroyed  or  not 
during  secretion  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

An  iithriiuiiitUc  lubule  similar  to  those  of  the  salL\-ary  glands 
connects  with  each  alveolus,  and  then  passes  over  into  a  short  in- 
tralobular duct.  This  is  lined,  as  in  the  salivarj-  glands,  with 
columnar  epithelial  cells,  which  are  not,  however  (at  least  in 
man),  striated  at  their  basal  ends.     The  intralobular  ducts  merge 


(subl™ 


into  excretory  ducts,  which  finally  empty  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  I 
The  epithelium  of  the  excretory  ducts  is  simple  columnar  in  type,  I 
Goblet  cells  are  seen  only  iii  the  pancreatic  duct. 

In  the  secreting  alveoli  small  protoplasmic,  polygonal,  and  eva 
stellate  cells  are  often  seen,  the  so-called  ccHtro-acinal  cells,  or  Ci 
if  Lander/tans.     The  significance  of  these  structures  is   not  full)^^ 
understood.     I-angerhans  himself  supposed  that  they  belonged  toJ 
the  walls  of  the  excretory-    ducts.      This   interpretation  seems  warvfc 
ranted  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  secreting  cells  oTm^ 
the  alveoli  are  directly  joined  to  the  low  cells  of  the  intermediate^ 
tubules.     When   the  alveoli  lie  closely  packed   together,  the  ad- 
joining intermediate  tubules  fuse  and  are   reduced  to  one  or,  at  I 
most,  a  few  cells.     As  a    result    a    condition  is  seen    within  tha-| 
alveolar  complexus,  especially  when  the  excretory  ducts  are  in  « 
collapsed  state,  closely  resembling  the  structures  seen  by  Langi 
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bans.  Peculiai-  cells,  wedged  in  here  and  there  between  the  secre- 
tory cells,  but  resting  on  the  menibrana  propria,  have  also  been 
observed.  They  undoubtedly  are  sustentacular  cells  of  the  gland 
(cunealc  cells,  Podwyssotzki,  Ss). 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  alveoli  is  probably  homogenous. 
Immediately  adjoining  it  is  another  delicate  but  firm  membrane, 
consisting  of  fibrils  whose  structure  in  many  respects  resembles  that 
of  the  reticular  fibers  (Gitterfasern)  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  which 
are  here  in  relation  to  the  alveoli  (Podwyssotzki,  82). 

In  warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals,  groups  of  cells  differing  in 
arrangement,  size,  and  structure  from  the  secretory  cells,  are  found 
among  the  gland  tubules  and  alveoli  of  the  pancreas ;  these  are 
known  as  the  intiTtiibular  ccll-iiufsscs.  or  anas  of  Langerhans.   They 


Fig.  3aS, — From  section  through  human  pancreas  ;  X  45°  (suhli 


consist  of  slightly  granular  cells,  smaller  than  the  secretory  cells 
of  the  alveoli,  arranged  in  the  form  of  anastomosing  trabecular,  with 
irregular  spaces,  varying  in  size,  separating  the  trabecule.  Dogiel 
(93)  has  shown  that  in  a  well-preserved  human  pancreas  treated 
by  the  chrome-silver  method,  in  which  the  gland  ducts  even  to 
their  finest  intra-alveolar  brnnches  were  well  stained,  no  ducts  were 
found  in  the  areas  of  Langerhans.  Such  areas  are,  in  the  human 
pancreas,  usually  separated  from  the  surrounding  gland  tissue  by  a 
small  amount  of  connective  tissue.  They  possess  a  blood  supply, 
consisting  of  relatively  large  capillaries  found  in  the  spaces  formed 
by  the  trabecula;  of  cells  above  mentioned.  The  areas  of  Langer- 
hans have  been  variously  interpreted.  They  have  been  looked 
upon  as  small  areas  of  gland  tissue  in  process  of  degeneration,  or 
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again  as  areas  of  embryonic  gland  tissue.  From  their  structure 
and  distinct  blood  supply,  and  the  fact  that  no  ducts  have  been 
traced  into  these  areas,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  small  masses 
of  cells  forming  a  secretion  which  passes  into  the  blood-vessels — in- 
ternal secretion. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  gland  with  the   pancreatic  duct, 
divide  into  smaller  branches  in  the  lobules,  and  finally  break  up  into 
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adjoining  alveoli  to  eictetory  duel. 
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,  ■.liotting  gland  alveoli  : 


capillaries  which  t-'ncirclc  the  secreting  alveoli.  The  meshes  of  the 
capillary  network  arc  not  all  of  the  same  size.  In  some  regions 
they  are  .so  wide  that  quite  large  areas  of  the  alvcdi  arc  without 
blood-vessels. 

The  nerves  of  the  pancreas  have  been  investigated  by  Cajal  and 
Sala  (91)  and  Erik  Miillcr  (92).  who  find  in  this  gland  large  num- 
bers of  nonmedullated  nerve-fibers,  some  coming  from  .synipatiietic 
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ganglion  cells  situated  In  the  pancreas  and  others  entering  from 
without.  The  nonniedu Haled  nerve-fibers  form  plexuses  surround- 
ing the  excretory  ducts  and  end  in  periacinal  networks.  Fibrils 
from  the  network  about  the  alveoli  were  traced  to  the  secretory 
cells.  A  pordoit  of  the  nonmedullated  nerves  in  the  pancreas  form 
perivascular  plexuses. 

The  development  of  the  pancreas  is  peculiar  in  that  the  larger 
portion,  together  with  the  duct  of  Santorini,  originates  from  the 
dorsal  intestinal  wall,  and  a  smaller  portion  from  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus.  The  latter  part,  with  its  accessory  pancreatic  duct,  fuses 
with  the  former,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  retrogression  of  the 
duct  of  Santorini,  so  that  finally  the  entire  secretion  of  the  pancreas 
almost  invariably  flows  into  the  pancreatic  or  Wirsungian  duct. 


TECHNIG 
234.  The  oral  mucous  membrane  maybe  fixed  with  corrosive  sublimate 
■seciion.     If  special 
1  of  mitoses,  are  to 


of  the  teeth, 
of  bone  (T,  151). 
undecalcified  teeth 


or  alcohol,  stained   in  bulk,  and  examined 
structures,  such  as  glands,  nerves,  or  the  distribul 
be  examined,  special  methods  must  be  adopted. 

225.  In  order  lo  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
the  latter  must  be  macerated  and  ground  as  in  the  1 

226.  The  relations  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts 
are  best  studied  by  ihe  use  of  Koch's  petrifaction  method  (f/i/.  T.  158J. 

227.  The  teeth  mayalso  be  examined  in  section,  and  when  decalci- 
fied are  treated  as  bone  (,viii.  T.  157).  Hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  chromic 
acid,  and  picric  acid  dissolve  the  enamel  pri.sms,  their  cement-substance 
being  the  first  to  disappear  (von  Ebner,  91). 

328.  The  enamel  of  young  teeth  stains  brown  in  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid  or  its  salts,  and  blackens  in  osmic  acid.  In  the  enamel  cells,  globules 
are  seen,  which  are  stained  in  osmic  acid.  If  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
ename!  be  corroded  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cruciform  arrangement 
of  the  enamel  prisms  is  plainly  seen. 

229,  The  fibrils  of  the  dentin  may  be  demonstrated  by  decalcifying 
a  tooth  in  the  fluid  recommended  by  von  Ebner  (T.  157),  the  teeth  of 
young  individuals  being  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Occasionally 
carious  teeth  also  show  the  fibrils  plainly.  Corrosion  with  hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  same  result. 

230,  The  cemenlum,  especially  that  part  lacking  in  cells,  contains  a 
large  number  of  Sharpey's  fibers. 

231,  The  development  of  the  teeth  is  studied  in  the  embryo  ;  the 
jaw-bone  is  fixed,  decalcified,  and  cut  in  serial  sections.  The  most  con- 
venient materia]  is  a  sheep  embryo,  which  can  almost  always  be  had  from 
the  slaughter-house. 

332.  To  study  the  ta.ste-buds  of  the  tongue  and  the  relations  which 
their  constituent  cells  bear  to  each  other,  fixation  in  Flemming's  fluid  is 
recommended.  The  orientalion  of  the  taste-buds  must  be  very  care- 
fully done,  after  which  exactly  longitudinal  or  transverse  serial  sections 
are  made  (not  thicker  than  5  n)  and  stained  with  safranin-gentian-violet 
(!,,/.  T.  120). 
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233.  Uhe  nerves  in  the  taste-buds  are  brought  out  either  by  Golgi*s 
:uetnoii.  the  methylene-blue  method,  or  by  the  use  of  gold  chlorid.  If 
the  last  be  used  the  procedure  is  as  follo^-s  :  A  papilla  foliata  of  a  rabbit 
:>  removed  with  a  sharp  razor  and  placed  for  ten  minutes  in  lemon  juice, 
then  .a  ^oid  chlorid  for  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour,  after 
which  the  >i.>eciinen  isplac^  in  i»-ater  weakly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
;  drcH*5^  -^  ^'^^^  ^•^-  of  i^'ater  >  and  exposed  to  the  light.  As  soon  as 
retiiKitou  -las  taken  pkice  the  specimen  is  treated  inith  alcohol  and  cut  in 
\ciiicai  -leitions,  Iliese  may  be  treated  for  a  short  time  with  formic 
.icui     m  %%hich  they  swell  slightly),  i*-ashed  with  water,  and  mounted  in 

j;i\cciiU. 

M^  In  ^ertaiu  objects,  such  as  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  frog, 
vcuain  .ooaie<  of  the  rabbit's  pancreas  (the  latter  being  so  thin  as  to  be 
^.^,^^j^i;iy  >%eil  adapted  for  microscopic  examination),  etc.,  the  glandular 
M.u»».iuie  iiuiv  1.V  examined  in  normal  salt  solution. 

235,   MKiva^vpically,  the  glands  present  valuing  pictures  according 

■,v>  .lie   '»iwj<:  of  secretion  in  which  they  are  fixed.     Specimens  in  the 

viiUciciu   M.a^t>  ma>  be  obtained  either  by  feeding  and  then  killing  the 

uuiiiai    iiU'i   a  dciiaite  ^H^riod,  or  by  irritating  certain  ner\es,  or  finally 

*\     K*  ^•J**.'  »-**  vciiain  poisons  especisilly  adapted  to  this  purpose,  such  as 

.,:^..   .1    liul  pikvaipiu.      In  the  rabbit,  for  instance,    i   c.c.  of  a  5% 

».ostOii  v*i  luUKarpin  hydrochlorate  or  i  c.c.   of  a  0.5%   solution  of 

.,  ^.   .li  >».».i'lHiic  IS  used  tor  each  kilogram  of  the  animal's  weight.     In 

'   .11    •.uv»vKaii*.Hi  sevretion  is  suppressed,  while  in  pilocarpin-poisoning 

',^  va-Hjd.     l^  thiN  method  c^lls  are  obtained  either  full  of  secretion 

,  ,  v.. -*'•'»' -'K  '^^^  H>«etio«  at  all. 

»,^^^  v.x»ivHix   should    be    made    from   carefully   selected   material 
.  ■     .^   vv    vv*i   »\v\l  c»iher  in  Flemming's  solution  or  corrosive  subli- 
■N^-^-^  iViUv*"  HUh  strong  alcohol  also  gives  instructive  pictures. 
M     .v.\»iauvHK>.n\v\i  with  Flemming's  solution  the  crescents  of 
v»'ic^^  >».»i  itKve  deeply  than  the  remaining  cells  of  the 
.'»».vxiN  ih^ii  ha\e  In.'en  treated  with  alcohol  or  corrosive 
•^,1  v»i%.Hv\i  >fcith  henuitoxylin  the  crescents  take  on  a  very 
s      x\i»uv\!.aie  tubules  of  the  salivary  glands  also  assume 
'    s...o.v*\^»*»  and  carmin.     The  intralobular  tubes  are 
N.    >x.   n  vcaaiu  stains,  as  for  instance  when  Congo  red 
,    ♦  A  **  '  "*  Vnuitoxylin  ;  other  acid  anilin  stains  may 
,     ^  ^    '      •  ^  *"        The  intralobular  tubes  of  most  salivary 
.     ..    -V  ■  \i'v*i id  of  the  ml )l)it  nor  of  the  sublingual  of 
sx         ^-  V   'iv^^ti  color  V calcareous  reaction)  by  agitat- 
.s.  v  -•      w  V*   ^>  or\ler  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  air, 
.^   .    ,  .A  ,  o".-*c  avjueous  solution  of  pyrogal lie  acid. 
V  -^  v*- -N     -'v   >^  >>{Hvimens  preserved  in  alcohol.     Sec- 
^  .^.^    .^V'   X  >8^,x^  tn\iteii  by  this  method  give  excel - 


X-   V  ^ 


K    \s      •   c"*     ^*  alkalies,  as  for  instance  lime-water, 

.*.x..    .V^*  ?\^lutions  by  the  addition  of  acetic 

V  .-V  ^Vv^  *v^  nniissolve  in  an  excess  of  acetic 

...H.vv    >>  A^x^hol,  but   not  by  heat.      Mucin- 


N      N\ 


>N 


vx 


S--v'V>\x''^*  ixs  diXN  mucin.      Hy  this  latter  test 
^«.-    •.-•\U>  nwv  be  differentiated  from  one 
Kfter  treatment  with  alcohol,   safranin 


hl  '*    V; 


stains  mucin  orange- yellow.  For  the  demonstration  of  mucin,  more  es- 
pecially in  alcoholic  preparations,  H.  Hoyer  (90)  has  recommended 
thionin  or  its  substitute,  toluidin-blue.  Indeed,  the  basic  anilin  dyes  in 
general  seem  to  have  a  particular  affinity  for  mucin. 

339.  P.  Mayer  (96)  recommends  the  following  two  solutions  for 
the  staining  of  mucin:  (1)  Mucicarmin— Carmin  i  gm.,  aluminium 
chlorid  0.5  gm.,  and  distilled  water  2  c.c.  are  stirred  together  and 
heated  over  a  small  Hanie  till  the  mixture  becomes  quite  dark.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  has  attained  the  consistency  of  thick  syrup,  50^  alcohol 
is  added  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  bottle  in  which  it  is  shaken  after 
the  addition  of  more  alcohol.  Finally,  still  more  $o'/e  alcohol  is  added 
until  the  whole  amounts  to  100  c.c.  Before  using,  this  stock  solution  is 
diluted  tenfold  with  tap-water  rich  in  lime-salts.  (2)  Muchematein  : 
(rt)  Aqueous  soliition^-0.2  gm.  of  hematein  is  ground  in  a  mortar  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  glycerin  ;  to  this  are  added  o.  i  gm.  aluminium 
chlorid,  40  c.c.  glycerin,  and  60  c.c.  distilled  water,  (fi)  Alcoholic 
solution — 0.2  gm.  hematein,  0.1  gm.  aluminium  chlorid,  100  c.c.  705(1 
alcohol,  and  i  or  z  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Both  of  these  solutions  are  used 
for  staining  mucin  in  sections  and  thin  membranes.  By  the  use  of  these 
methods  the  mucous  acini  of  mi.xed  glands  are  shown  with  ease  and  i)re- 
cision.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  whole  secretory  and  excretory 
system  of  the  gland  may  be  brought  out  by  Golgi's  method  (see  this). 

240.  In  order  to  obtain  a  general  structural  view  of  the  esophagus  a 
small  animal  may  be  selected,  in  which  case  small  pieces  of  tissue  are 
fixed  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  If  a  large  animal  is  used,  the  tissue  Is 
imbedded  in  celloidin. 

341.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  should  be  fixed  while 
still  fresh  and  warm,  the  best  fixative  for  this  purpose  being  corrosive  sub- 
limate. Mixtures  of  osmic  acid  are  also  serviceable,  but  fixing  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  increases  the  staining  power  of  the  tissue.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  stomach  and  intestine  in  a  dilated  condition,  ihey  should  he 
filled  with  the  fixing  fluid  and  after  ligation  placed  whole  in  the  fixing  agent. 

343.  In  ga.stric  mucous  membrane  that  has  been  fixed  either  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  alcohol,  the  parietal  cells  are  ea.sily  differentiated 
from  the  chief  cells  by  staining.  The  most  reliable  and  convenient 
method  is  as  follows  :  Sections  fastened  to  the  slide  by  the  water-albumin 
fixative  method  are  stained  with  heniato.'sylin  and  then  placed  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  Congo  red  until  they  assume  a  red  color  (minutes); 
they  are  (hen  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  tmtil  the  parietal  cells  appear 
red  and  the  chief  cells  bluish  (Stintzing).  Almost  all  acid  anilin  dyes 
have  an  affinity  for  the  parietal  cells  ;  hence  the  red  stains  may  be  com- 
bined with  hematoxylin  and  the  blue  ones  with  carmin.  The  chief  cells 
then  take  the  color  of  the  carmin  or  hematoxylin,  and  the  parietal  cells 
that  of  the  anilins. 

243.  An  accurate  fixation  of  that  portion  of  the  small  intestine  pos- 
sessing villi  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  since  the  axial  tissue  of  the 
villi  .shows  a  tendency  to  retract  from  the  epithelial  layer  surrounding  it 
( the  latter  becoming  fixed  first);  and  as  a  consequence  spaces  are  formed 
at  the  summits  of  the  villi  which  undoubtedly  represent  artefacts.  A 
good  method  is  to  cut  pieces  from  tissue  while  still  warm  and  fix  in  osmic 
acid.  If  portions  of  the  intestine  be  filled  with  alcohol  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  thus  dilated,  both  the  glands  and  villi  are  shortened.     The 
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methods  above  mentioned  for  staining  mucin  may  be  used  to  stain  the 
goblet  cells.  The  villi  may  also  be  examined  in  a  fresh  condition  in  one 
of  the  indifferent  fluids  {vid,  T.  13).  For  this  purpose  the  intestine  of 
the  mouse  is  especially  well  adapted. 

244.  The  absorption  of  fat  is  best  studied  in  preparations  fixed  in 
osmic  acid,  and  especially  in  those  treated  by  Altmann's  method  (jnd. 
T.  124). 

245.  The  technic  for  the  solitary  lymph -follicles  and  Peyer's  patches 
is  the  same  as  that  for  lymph-glands.  For  this  purpose  the  cecum  of  a 
rabbit  or  guinea-pig  is  the  best  material. 

246.  The  nerves  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  best  demon- 
strated by  means  of  the  methylene-blue  method  or  Golgi's  method  (vid. 
Technic),  and  the  coarser  filaments  of  Auerbach's  and  Meissner's  plexuses 
may  also  be  stained  by  the  gold  method  (Ldwit's  procedure,  T.  182). 
Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  staining  with  hematoxylin  such  speci- 
mens as  have  been  previously  ^xed  and  distended  with  alcohol.  The 
plexuses  then  appear  somewhat  darker  than  the  remaining  tissue  of  the 
isolated  mucous  membrane  or  muscular  layer. 

247.  The  arrangement  of  the  liver  lobules  is  best  seen  in  the  pig's 
liver.  In  the  hiunan  liver  and  in  most  domestic  animals  the  lobules  are 
not  sharply  defined,  two  or  three  adjacent  lobules  merging  into  each 
other.  In  the  liver  of  the  fetus,  of  the  new-bom,  and  of  diildren,  the 
lobules  are  seen  indistinctly  or  not  at  all,  although  the  perivascular  spaces 
of  the  blood-vessels  are  better  seen  than  in  the  adult. 

248.  The  liver-cells  are  best  examined  by  treating  small  pieces  of 
tissue  with  i  ^  osmic  acid  or  osmic  mixtures ;  in  the  latter  case  subse- 
quent treatment  with  pyroligneous  acid  is  necessary  (T.  18).  Good 
results  can  also  be  obtained  by  fixing  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  stain- 
ing with  hematoxylin  (after  M.  Heidenhain,  T.  65). 

249.  In  order  to  see  the  glycogen  in  the  liver-cells  Ranvier  (89) 
proceeds  as  follows  :  A  dog  is  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  for  two  days,  after 
which  sections  of  its  liver  are  cut  with  a  freezing  microtome  and  examined 
in  iodized  serum  (T.  13).  In  a  short  time  the  glycogen  is  stained  a 
wine-red.  If  the  preparation  be  now  exposed  to  osmic  acid  vapor,  the 
stain  will  remain  fixed  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours.  Glyco- 
gen is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  stains  a  port  wine-red  in  iodin 
solutions  ;  the  color  disappears  when  the  specimen  is  warmed,  but  returns 
again  on  cooling. 

250.  The  distribution  of  the  hepatic  blood-vessels  is  usually  demon- 
strated by  injection  of  the  portal  vein,  as  the  injection  of  the  hepatic 
artery  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  such  satisfactory  results. 

251.  The  injection  method  is  also  employed  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  bile  capillaries.  Chrzonszczewsky  recommends  the  following 
so-called  physiologic  autoinjection  :  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
indigo-camiin  is  injected  into  the  external  jugular  vein  three  times  in  the 
course  of  one  and  one-half  hours  (dog  50  c.c.  each  time,  cat  30  c.c, 
full-grown  rabbit  20  c.c).  The  animal  is  then  killed  and  small  pieces 
of  its  liver  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  potassium  chlorid  ;  in  the  latter 
case  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  may  be  injected  into  the  blood-ves- 
sels. A  subse(iuent  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  with  carmin -gelatin 
may  also  be  employed  and  the  whole  liver  then  hardened  in  alcohol.   By 
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this  method  the  bile  capillaries  finally  become  filled  with  the  indigo-car- 
mi  n  by  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  substance  from  the  blood-  and  lymph- 
vessels  and  passage  through  the  cells  into  the  biliary  system,  while  the 
blood-vessels  themselves  are  distended  by  the  cami in -gelatin.  In  the 
frog,  the  demonstration  of  the  biliary  passages  is  more  easily  accomplished 
by  injecting  2  c.c.  of  the  indigo-carmin  solution  into  the  large  lymph- 
sac  and  killing  it  after  a  few  hours.  The  liver  is  then  fixed  in  the  manner 
described  above  and  is  then  ready  for  further  treatment. 

252.  The  bile  passages  may  also  be  injected  directly  through  the 
hepatic  duct  or  the  ductus  choledochus.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to 
use  a  concentrated  acjueous  solution  of  Berlin  blue  (Berlin  blue  that  is 
soluble  in  water).  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  not,  however, 
always  satisfactory,  and  even  in  the  best  of  cases  only  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  liver  lobules  are  successfully  injected. 

253.  The  bile  capillaries  may  be  impregnated  with  chrome -silver. 
Fresh  pieces  of  liver  tissue  are  placed  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  potas- 
sium bichromate-osmic  acid  solution  (4  vols,  of  a  3%  bichromate  of 
potassium  solution  and  i  vol.  of  1%  osmic  acid)  and  then  transferred  to 
a  0.75%  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  After  rinsing  in  distilled 
water  the  specimens  are  cut  with  a  razor,  the  sections  again  washed  with 
distilled  water,  placed  for  a  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  in 
xylol,  and  finally  preserved  in  hard  Canada  balsam.  Both  celloidin 
and  paraffin  imbedding  are  admissible,  but  either  process  must  be  hurried, 
as  the  preparation  always  suffers  under  such  treatment.  In  the  finished 
specimen,  the  bile  capillaries  appear  black  by  direct  light. 

254.  Another  method  which  brings  to  view  more  extensive  areas  of  the 
bile  capillaries  is  as  follows  :  A  piece  of  liver  tissue  from  a  freshly  killed 
animal  is  fixed  in  rapidly  ascending  strengths  of  potassium  bichromate 
solution  (from  2%  to  5%).  After  three  weeks  the  specimen  is  placed 
in  a  0.75^  silver  nitrate  solution,  when  after  a  few  days  (very  marked 
after  eight  days)  the  bile  capillaries,  if  examined  in  sections,  will  appear 
black  by  direct  light  (Oppel,  90). 

255.  Sometimes  the  bile  capillaries  are  brought  out  in  preparations 
treated  by  the  method  of  R.  Heidenhain  (T.  85),  although  only  small 
areas  are  colored  and  these  not  constantly.  The  application  of  other 
stains,  as  for  instance  the  method  of  M.  Heidenhain  (T.  65)  following 
the  gold  chlorid  treatment,  often  results  in  the  staining  of  small  areas  of 
bile  capillaries. 

256.  In  all  the  methods  used  for  the  demonstration  of  the  bile  capil- 
laries, whether  physiologic  autoinjection,  direct  injection,  or  impregna- 
tion, the  secretion  vacuoles  of  the  liver-cells  are  clearly  brought  to  view. 

257.  By  treating  pieces  of  liver  tissue  according  to  the  method  of 
Kupffer  (76)  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  especially  the  reticular 
structure  rCxitterfasern),  is  shown.  Fresh  liver  tissue  is  cut  with  the 
.double  knife  and  the  thinnest  sections  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  0.6^ 
sodium  chlorid  solution  or  in  a  0.05%  solution  of  chromic  acid.  From 
this  they  are  transferred  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  gold  chlorid  (Gerlach) 
(gold chlorid  i  gm.,  hydrochloric  acid  i  c.c,  water  10  liters),  and  kept 
for  one  to  several  days  in  the  dark  until  they  assume  a  reddish  or  violet 
color.  If  the  staining  has  been  satisfactory  (which  is  by  no  means  always  the 

case),  the  reticular  fibers,  and  occasionally  also  the  stellate  cells,  are 
18 
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seen.     Instead  of  the  double  knife  the  freezing  microtome  may  be  used 
and  the  method  continued  as  stated  (Rothe). 

258.  The  reticular  fibers  are  seen  under  more  favorable  conditions  by 
using  the  following  method,  recommended  by  Oppel  (91)  :  Fresh  pieces 
of  tissue  fixed  in  alcohol  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  o.  5  ^i?  aque- 
ous solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassium  (larger  pieces  in  stronger 
solutions  up  to  5%),  then  washed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (a  few  drops  of  a  0.75%  solution  to  30  c.c.  distilled  water),  and 
transferred  to  a  0.75%  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  In  twenty -four  hours 
the  intralobular  network  surrounding  the  blood  capillaries  will  have  be- 
come stained.  The  best  areas  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the  specimen,  and 
extend  about  i  mm.  into  the  parenchyma.  Free-hand  sections  are 
made,  or  the  specimens  are  quickly  imbedded  in  celloidin  or  paraffin, 
to  be  cut  afterward  by  means  of  the  microtome.  The  same  results  are 
obtained  by  placing  small  fresh  pieces  of  the  tissue  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a.  o.^fc  chromic  acid  solution  and  then  one  or  two  days  in  a  0.5% 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  further  treatment  is  as  in  the  preceding 
method. 

259.  The  method  of  F.  P.  Mall  (r^i'd.  T.  212)  is  also  employed  in 
the  examination  of  the  hepatic  connective  tissue. 

260.  The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Berkley  for  demon- 
strating the  nerves  of  the  liver  :  Small  pieces  of  liver  tissue  from  0.5  to  i 
mm.  in  breadth  are  placed  in  a  half-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid 
for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then  in  100  c.c.  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate solution  that  has  been  saturated  in  the  sunlight  and  to  which  16 
c.c.  of  2%  osmic  acid  has  been  added.  The  specimens  now  remain  in 
this  fluid  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dark  place,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  C.  After  this  the  tissue  is  treated  with  a  0.25%  to  0.75%  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  five  or  six  days,  washed  (quick  imbedding 
may  be  employed),  cut,  cleared  in  oil  of  bergamot,  and  mounted  in 
xylol -Canada  balsam. 

261.  The  cellular  elements  of  the  pancreas  may  be  examined  without 
further  manipulation  in  very  thin  lobules  from  the  rabbit  (Kuhne  and  Lea). 

262.  There  are  various  methods  of  differentiating  the  inner  and 
outer  zones  of  the  cells.  In  sections  of  the  tissue  fixed  in  alcohol,  car- 
min  stains  the  outer  zone  of  the  cells  more  intensely  than  the  inner  (R. 
Heidenhain,  83).  For  the  staining  of  the  inner  zone,  fixation  in  Flem- 
ming's  fluid  is  to  be  reconmiended,  then  staining  with  safranin,  and  finally 
washing  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  granules  of  the 
inner  zone  (zymogen  granules)  appear  red.  These  also  stain  red  with 
the  Hiondi-lChrlich  mixture  {1\  78).  The  sim|)lest  and  most  precise 
method  of  demonstrating  the  zymogen  granules  is  that  of  Altmann 
(T.  1 24  ).  The  secretory  and  excretory  ducts  of  the  pancreas  are  shown, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  siilivary  glands,  by  the  chrome-silver  method 
(compare  T.  253). 


THE    LARVNX. 


IV.  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 


A.  THE  LARYNX. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  cov- 
ered by  a  stratified  columjiar  ciliated  epithrltum  containing  goblet 
cells,  and  rcstiiig  on  a  thick  basement  niembninc.  The  epithelium 
covering  the  free  margin  of  the  epiglottis,  the  true  vocal  cords,  and 
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psiri  i)f  the  iirytcnoici  cartilage  as  far  as  the  cavity  between  these 
caitJla^A^H,  iH  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety,  and  is  provided  with 
o>iin(.'cliv(!-ti.ssuc  ixipilhu.  The  mucosa  contains  many  elastic  fibers, 
aiixl  in  rather  firmly  connected  with  the  structures  underneath  it,  but 
in  HiHUcwhiit  more  loosely  connected  in  the  r^ons  supplied  with 
muiinuniH  rpithelium.  In  it  are  found  branched  tubulo-adnai 
fiidiHlH,  which  may  be  single  or  arranged  in  groups.  These  are  found 
at  the  free  posterior  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  region  of  the 
latler'H  \umt  of  attachment — f.  c,  in  the  so-called  cushion  of  the 
qiJglottiN.  I  ^irgcr  collections  of  glands  are  found  in  the  false  vocal 
om'cIm,  iiiul  on  the  airtilages  of  Wrisberg  (cuneiform  cartilages), which 
f«p|)eur  ahuoNt  iml)edded  in  the  glandular  tissue.  In  the  remaining^ 
parlH  of  the  larynx  glands  are  found  only  at  isolated  points.  The 
triir  voral  cords  have  no  glands. 

Th&r  cartilages  of  the  laryn.x  are  of  the  hyaline  variety,  with  the 
L'Xcepijon  of  the  epiglottis,  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  (the  latter 
are  (l&^rivativfM  of  the  eiuglottis,  Goppert),  the  cuneiform  cartilages, 
thi:  pnu*i*NNim  vocalis,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  thyroid  at  the 
|HiJnU  of  attachnu*nt  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  consist  of  elastic  car- 
(jlagi:. 

Thft'  vuMLMilar  supply  of  the  larj'nx  is  arranged  in  three  super* 
im\iiiHiMl  networkn  of  i>lood-vesseIs.  The  capillaries  are  very  fine, 
ami  lii;  ilinu'tly  l>eneath  the  epithelium.  The  lymphatic  network  is 
unan^i'il  in  two  layers,  the  superficial  being  very  fine  and  di- 
rectly iH'MiNith  the  network  of  blood  capillaries. 

I  111'  iu*rvc*s  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  will  be  de* 
ttt  lilu'il  in  t  onnirtit^n  with  those  found  in  the  trachea. 


a  THE  TRACHEA* 

Tin-  tr.uhtM  is  lined  by  a  stratified  ciliated  columnar  epithelium 
KHiLiMiinj;  ^;t»l»lit  ivlls  and  re§lfiVg"oh  a  welt  -de  V'elopied  "basement 
nil  iiihiiiiir.  Ihc  mucosa  is  rich  in  clastic  tissue.  In  the  super- 
li>  mI  |iiiitinn  (»r  thi'  mucosa  the  elastic  fibers  form  dense  strands, 
v\lii«  li  UMU.illy  take  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  deeper  layer  of 
llu  iiiut  o.s.i  is  more  loosely  constructed,  and  passes  over  into  the 
|ii  ii»  liiMKJriuui  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  trachea  without 
iii\)  hliaij)  line  i)f  (Uniarcation.  Numerous  leucocytes  are  scattered 
tliioiipjiuiit  the  nnicosa,  and  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  epi- 
lluliuni.  (  ninuctin^  the  free  ends  of  the  semilunar  cartilages, 
v\liii  li  .IK  111'  the  hyaline  variety,  are  found  bundles  of  nonstriated 
niii.M  1(   lis^ur,  llu*  tlirection  of  which  is  nearly  transverse. 

I  III  li.K  Ilea  contains  numerous  br.inched  tubulo-acinal  glands 
ol  till  iiiih  nils  variety  containing  here  and  there  crescents  of 
<ii.uiu//i  Ihc  glands  are  especially  numerous  where  the  tracheal 
\\M  1.1  til  vniil  of  cartilage. 

I  III.  I.ii>iix  and  trachea  receive  their  ner\'e  supply  from  sensory 
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nerve-fibers  and  sympathetic  neurones.  These  have  been  described 
by  Ploschko  (97)  working  in  Arnstein's  laboratory.  According  to 
this  observer,  the  sensory  fibers  divide  in  the  mucosa,  forming  sub- 
epitheha!  plexuses  from  which  fibrils  are  given  off  which  enter  the 
epitheHum  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and,  after  further  division,  end 
on  the  epithelial  cells  in  small  noduk's,  or  small  clusters  of  nodules. 
In  the  trachea  of  the  dog,  such  fibrils  were  traced  to  the  ciliary 
border  of  the  columnar  ciliated  cells  before  terminating.  Numerous 
sympathetic  ganglia  arc  found  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  In  the 
latter  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  posterior  wall.  The 
neuraxes  of  tlie  sympathetic  neurones  forming  these  ganglia  were 
traced  to  the  nonstriated  muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea.  The  cell- 
bodies  of  these  sympathetic  neurones  are  surrounded  by  end-baskets 
of  small  medullated  fibers  terminating  in  the  ganglia.      Medullated 


nerve-fibers,  ending  in  the  musculature  of  the  trachea  in  pecul 
end -brushes,  were  also  described  by  Ploschko. 


C  THE  BRONCHI,  THHR  BRANCHES,  AND  THE 

BRONCHIOLES. 
The  primary  bronchi  and  their  branches  show  the  same  general 
structure  as  the  trachea.  The  epitheHum  of  the  bronchi  of  medium 
size  {up  to  0.5  mm.  in  diameter)  consists  of  a  ciliated  epithelium 
having  three  strata  of  nuclei.  KoUiker  (81)  distinguishes  a  deep 
layer  of  basilar  cells,  a  middle  layer  of  replacing  cells,  and  a  super- 
ficial zone  consisting  of  ciliate  and  goblet  cells.  The  number 
of  the  last  varies  greatly.  Glands  are  found  only  in  bronchial 
twigs  that  are  not  less  than  i  mm.  in  diameter ;  as  in  the  trachea, 
they  are  branched  tubulo-acinous  glands   of  the  mucous  variety. 
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In  these  structures  the  mucosa  contains  a  large  number  of  elastic 
fibers,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  a  longitudinal  direction. 
Furthermore,  numerous  lymph-cells  are  found,  and  here  and  there 
a  lymph-nodule.  The  muscularis  presents,  as  a  rule,  circular  fibers, 
which  do  not,  however,  form  a  continuous  layer.  The  cartilaginous 
framework  here  no  longer  consists  of  symmetrically  arranged 
rings,  but  of  irregular  platelets,  which  are  absent  in  bronchial 
twigs  less  than  0.85  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  smaller  bronchi  subdivide  into  stili  finer  tubules  of  less 
than  0.5  mm.  in   diameter  (bronchioles),  which  contain  neither  car- 
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Fig.  333. — Transverse  seclion  lirough  bumoD  bronchus ;  X  *?■ 


tilage  nor  glands.     The  stratum  proprium,  as  well  as  the  external 
connective-tissue  sheath,  becomes  very  thin  ;  and  the  epithelium  J 
now  consists  of  but  one  layer,  but  is  still  ciliated. 


;    AND    INFUNDIUULA, 


D.  THE  RESPIRATORY  BRONCHIOLES,  ALVEOLAR 
DUCTS,  AND  HMFUNDIBULA. 

The  bronchioles  are  continued  as  tlie  respiratory  bronchioles. 


Figs.  aj4  und  135. — Two 


lung:  Fig.  234.  X  M;  Fig.  23s.  X3S- 


The  epithelium  of  the  latter  is  cihated  in  patches,  but  ultimately  be- 
comes nondliated,  and  assumes  the  character  of  the  respiratory  epi- 
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thelium.  (See  below.)  The  fine  tubular  segments  of  tlie  respiratory 
passages,  lined  by  an  epithelium  which  marks  the  transition  from  the 
mixed  to  the  respiratory  epithelium,  are  known  as  the  alveolar 
ducts.  The  muscle-fibers  may  be  traced  as  far  as  these  segments, 
where  they  are  lost.  Both  in  the  walls  of  the  respiratory  bron- 
chioles and  along  the  alveolar  ducts  there  occur  diverticula  called 
alveoli. 

Each  alveolar  duct  is  continuous  with  a  so-called  infundibulum. 


S«lion  o<  a\— 


!34  (after  K  Dili  I 


The  general  shape  of  tlie  latter  is  conical,  the  base  of  the  cone  be- 
ing turned  away  from  the  duct.  Numerous  diverticula  arc  present 
in  the  walls  of  the  infundibula,  known  as  the  air-sacs  or  alveoli  of 
the  lung.  The  qiithclium  of  the  infundibulum  (  i  l  ,'( to  i  5  n  in  diam- 
eter) and  of  its  alveoli  (the  so-called  respiratory  cjdtheliuml  con- 
sists of  two  varieties  of  cells  (F.  1^.  Schul/c)^smaller  nucleated 
elements  and  larger  nnnnucleated  plalclets  (the  latter  derived  very 
probably  from  the  former).    The  arrangement  of  the  epithelial  cells 
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is  generally  such  that  the  nonnuclcated  platelets  rest  directly  upon 
the  blood  capillaries,  while  nucleated  cells  lie  between  them.  The 
basement  membrane  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages gradually  becomes  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  infundibula, 
and  in  the  latter  is  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

In  anijihibia  the  epiihelium  of  the  alveoli  consists  of  cells,  of  which 
the  portion  containing  the  nucleus  forms  a  broad  cylindric  l>ase  ;  from  the 
free  end  of  each  cell  a  lateral  process  extends  over  the  adjoining  capillary 
to  meet  a  similar  process  from  the  neighboring  cell.  When  viewed 
from  above,  the  basal  portion  of  the  cell  appears  dark  and  granular,  while 
the  processes  are  clear  and  transparent.  These  cells,  together  with  their 
prolongations,  are  about  50  li  in  diameter.  The  surface  view  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  human  respiratory  epithelium  (Duval,  Oppel,  S9J. 


The  walls  of  the  infundibulum  and  its  alveoli  are  encircled  by 
very  delicate  elastic  fibers. 

The  lung  tissue  is  arranged  in  small  lobules,  which  form  defi- 
nite units  in  its  anatomy  and  pathology  (Councilmann,  1900).  These 
lobules  have  a  diameter  of  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  the  adult,  and  from 
0.5  to  1.5  era.  in  the  child  from  two  to  eight  years  old.  They  are 
of  pyramidal  shape,  the  apex  of  the  lobule  being  formed  by  a  small 
bronchus.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  small  amount 
of  interlobular  fibrous  tissue.  The  small  bronchus  "entering  the 
apex  of  each  lobule  divides  within  the  lobule  several  times',  each 
bronchiole  becoming  a  respiratory  bronchiole,  alveolar  duct,  and 
infundibulum,  with  alveoli  or  air-sacs  associated  with  them. 

The  vi.sceral  and  the  parietal  layers  of  the  pleura  consist  of  a 
layer  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  covered  by  a  layer  of  mesothelium. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the   lung   have  been  described  by  Miller 
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(93)  working  under  Mall's  direction.  His  account  is  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  following  description  :  The  pulmonary  artery  follows 
closely  the  bronchi  through  their  entire  length.  An  arterial  branch 
enters  each  lobule  of  the  lung  at  its  apex  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bronchus.  After  entering  the  lobule  the  artery  divides  quite  ab- 
ruptly, a  branch  going  to  each  infundibulum ;  from  these  branches 
the  small  arterioles  arise  which  supply  the  alveoli  of  the  lung. 
"  On  reachmg  the~air-sac  the  artery  breaks  up  into  small  radicals 
which  pass  to  the  central  side  of  the  sac  in  the  sulci  between  the 
air-cells,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the  rich  system  of  capillaries  to  which 
they  give  rise.  This  network  surrounds  the  whole  air-sac  and 
communicates  freely  with  that  of  the  surrounding  sacs."  This 
capillary  network  is  exceedingly  fine  and  is  sunken  into  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  air-sacs  so  that  between  the  epithelium  and  the  capil- 
lary there  is  only  the  extremely 
delicate  basement  membrane. 
The  infundibula,  the  alveolar 
ducts  and  their  alveoli,  and  the 
alveoli  of  the  respiratory  bron- 
chioles are  supplied  with  similar 
capillary  networks.  The  veins 
collecting  the  blood  from  the 
lobules  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  in  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue,  and  are  as  far  dis- 
tant from  the  intralobular  arteries 
as  possible.  These  veins  unite  to 
form  the  larger  pulmonary  veins. 
The  bronchi,  both  large  and 
small,  as  well  as  the  bronchioles, 
derive  their  blood  supply  from 
the  bronchial  arteries,  which  also 
partly  supply  the  lung  itself 
Capillaries  derived  from  these  ar- 
teries surround  the  bronchial  system,  their  caliber  var}'ing  according 
to  the  structure  they  supply — finer  and  more  closely  arranged  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  coarser  in  the  connective-tissue  walls.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  terminal  bronchial  tubes  the  capillary  nets 
anastomose  freely  with  those  of  the  respirator)^  capillary  system. 
From  the  capillaries  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  veins  are  formed  which 
empty  either  into  the  bronchial  veins  or  into  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lun^  orii^inate  between  the  alv^eoli.  They 
form  two  sets  of  vessels  (Councihnann,  1900) — the  one  found  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue,  which  comnuinicates  with  lymph- 
vessels  in  the  pleura,  forming  a  rich  plexus,  terminating  in  several 
lymphatic  vessels,  provided  with  valves,  which  end  in  the  lymph- 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  "a  central  set  which  accompa- 


Fig.  238. — Scheme  of  the  respiratory 
epithelium  in  amphibia  :  The  upper  figure 
gives  a  surface  view  :  d^  Basilar  portion  ;  «, 
the  thin  process.  The  lower  figure  is  a  sec- 
tion :  a,  Respiratory  epithelial  cell ;  />^  blood- 
vessel ;  r,  connective  tissue  around  the  al- 
veoli. 
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nies  the  pulmonary  artery  and  passes  directly  into  the  bronchial 
glands  at  the  hilum  of  the  lung." 

Accompanying  the  bronchi  and  bronchial  arteries  are  found 
numerous  nerve-fibers,  of  the  nonmedullated  and  medullated  varie- 
ties, arranged  in  bundles  of  varying  size,  in  the  course  of  which  are 

t      'i      -^^i^ 


found  sympathetic  ganglia.  Berkley  (94),  who  has  studied  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves  of  the  Jung  with  the  chrome-silver  metliod, 
finds  that  in  the  external  fibrous  layer  of  the  bronchi  is  found  a 
plexus  of  very  fine  and  of  coarser  fibers,  from  whicii  branches  are 
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given  off  which  end  in  the  muscle  tissue  of  the  bronchi,  and  others 
which  pass  throufjii  tliis  layer  to  form,  after  further  division,  a  sub- 
epithehal  plexus  from  which  fibrils  may  be  traced  into  the  connec- 
tive-tissue folds  in  the  larger  bronchi  and  between  the  bases  of  the 
epitlielial  cells  in  the  smaller  bronchi  and  bronchioles.  Some  few 
fibrils  were  traced  betweeti  alveoli  situated  near  bronchi,  "  termi- 
nating, apparently,  immediately  beneath  the  pavement  epithelium  in 
an  elongated  or  rounded  minute  bulb ; "  these  may,  however,  repre- 
sent endings  on  nonstriated  muscle  tissue.  The  bronchial  arteries 
have  an  exceedingly  rich  nerve  supply. 


E.  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  developed  from  three  sources  :  Its  middle 
portion,  the  isthmus  of  the  gland,  originates  as  a  diverticulum  of 


Fifi,  241 


ion  througli  ihyroiil  gland  of  child. 


the  pliarj'ngeal  epithelium,  from  what  is  Liter  the  foramen  cxcum  of 
the  tongue  ;  both  lateral  portions,  the  right  and  left  lobes,  are  formed 
from  a  complicated  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium  of  the  fourth 
visceral  ])ouch.  Th(;se  various  parts  unite  in  man  into  one,  .so  that 
in  the  adult  the  structure  of  the  oryan  is  continuous.  The  thyroid 
gland  consi.sts  of  numerous  nonconmuinicaliiig  acini  or  follicles  of 
various  si/,es  lined  by  a  nearly  cubic  epithelium  ;  the  lobules  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  highly  va.sculariiicd  connective  tissue, 
continuous  with  the  firm  connective-tissue  sheath  surrounding  the 
whole  gland.  The  follicles  arc  eitluT  round,  polyhedr.-d,  or  tubular, 
and  are  occasional!)'  branched  (Sirciff ).  At  an  earh'  statje  the  acini 
arc  found  to  contain  a  substance  known  as  ••  colloid "  material 
{viii.  Teclinic). 

I-angendorff  has  shown  (:■/-/.  Technic")  that  two  varieties  of  cells 
exist  in  the  acini   of  the  thjToid  body— the  clthf  <</A  and  coUoid 
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celts.  Those  of  the  first  variety  apparently  change  into  colloid 
cells,  while  the  latter  secrete  the  colloid  substance.  During  the 
formation  of  this  material  the  colloid  cells  become  lower,  and  their 
entire  contents,  including  the  nuclei,  change  into  the  colloid  mass. 
Hiirthle  distinguished  two  processes  of  colloid  secretion  ;  in  the  one 
the  cells  remain  intact,  in  the  other  they  are  destroyed.  He  claims 
that  the  colloid  cells  of  Langendorff  participate  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, while  in  the  latter  they  are  first  modified  (flattened)  and  then 
changed  into  the  colloid  substance.  The  colloid  materia!  may 
enter  the  lymph-channels,  either  directly  by  a  rupture  of  the  acini. 
or  indirectly  by  a  percolation  of  the  substance  into  the  intercellular 
clefts,  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  larger  lymphatics. 

Anderson  (91)  and  Berkley  (94)  have  studied  the  distribution 
of  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  thyroid  gland  with  the  chrome-silver 
method  ;  the  account  given  by  the  latter  is  the  more  complete  and 
will  be  followed  here.  The  nonmedullatcd  nerves  entering  the  gland 
form  plexuses  about  the  larger  arteries,  which  are  less  dense  around 
the  smaller  arterial  branches.  Some  of  these  ner\'e-fibers  are  vascular 
nerves  and  end  on  the  vessels ;  others  form  perifollicular  meshes 
surroimding  the  follicles  of  the  gland.  From  the  network  of  nerve- 
fibers  about  the  follicles.  Berkley  was  able  to  trace  fine  nerve  fila- 
ments which  seemed  to  terminate  in  end-knobs  on  or  between  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  foHicles,  Even  in  the  best  stained  prepa- 
rations, however,  not  nearly  all  the  follicular  cells  possess  such  a 
nerve  termination.  In  methylene -blue  preparations  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (Dr.  De  Witt)  some  few  medullated  fibers  were  found  in  the 
nerve  plexus  surrounding  the  vessels.  In  a  number  of  pi-eparations 
these  were  traced  to  teiodendria  .situated  in  the  advcnlitia  of  the 
vessels,  showing  that  at  least  a  portion  of  these  medullated  nerves 
i  ending  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 


PARATHYROID  GLANDS. 

Small  glandular  structures  found  on  the  po.sterior  surfaces  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  were  discovered  by  Sandstrom  in  1880. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  connective-tissue  capsule  and  divided 
into  small  imperfectly  developed  lobules  by  a  few  thin  fibrous-tissue 
septa  or  trabecule,  which  support  the  larger  vessels.  The  epithelial 
portions  of  these  structures  consist  of  relatively  lai^e  cells  and  capil- 
lary spaces.  According  to  Schaper  (95),  who  has  recently  subjected 
these  structures  to  a  careful  investigation,  the  epithelial  cells  have 
a  'diameter  which  varies  from  10  /t  to  13  /J,  possessing  nuclei  4  (i 
in  diameter.  These  cells  are  of  polygonal  shape  and  have  a  thin 
cell-membrane,  a  slightly  granular  protoplasm,  and  a  nucleus  pre- 
senting a  delicate  chromatic  network.  The  cells  are  arranged  either 
in  larger  or  smaller  clusters  or,  in  some  instances,  in  anastomosing 
trabeculae  or  columns,  consisting  either  of  a  single  row  or  of  several 
rows  of  cells.   Between  the  clusters  or  columns  of  cells  are  found  rela- 
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lively  large  capillaries,  the  endothelial  lining  of  which  rests  directly 
on  the  epithelial  cells.  Connective-tissue  fibrils  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
follow  the  capillaries  between  the  ccH-masses.  The  structure  of 
the  parathyroid  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  certain  embryonic 
stages  of  the  thyroid,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  bodies 
represent  small  masses  of  thyroid  gland  ti.ssue.  retaining  their  em- 
bryonic structure.  Schaper  has  observed  parathyroid  tissue,  the 
cells  of  which  were  here  and  there  arranged  in  the  form  of  small 
follicles,  some  of  which  contained  colloid  substance.  Such  obser- 
vations lend  credence  to  the  view  regarding  the  parathyroid  as  an 
embryonic  structure.  Whether  in  this  stage  they  form  a  special 
secretion  has  not  been  fully  determined,     (See  Schaper,  95.) 


Fig.  i4i.— From  psralhyroid  of 


TECHNIC. 

263.  For  Ihe  demonstration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  young  and 
healthy  subjects  should  be  selected.  Pieces  of  the  mucous  tnembrane  or 
the  whole  organ  should  be  imioereed  in  a  fresh  condition.  Sections 
through  the  entire  organ  present  only  a  general  structural  view ;  but  if 
a  dose  examination  of  accurately  fixed  mucous  membrane  be  desired,  the 
latter  should  be  removed  with  a  razor  before  sectioning  and  treatec|j 
separately. 

264.  Chromic-osmic  acid  mixtures  are  recommended  as  fixing  agent^S 
andsafraninasastain,      Besides  the  nuclear  diRerentiation,  the  goblet  cells 
stain  brow-n,  and  the  elastic  network  of  the  stratum  proprium  and  the'| 
submucosa  a  reddish -brown. 

For  examining  the  epithelium,  isolation  methods  are  employed,  sucIm 
as  the  ^  alcohol  of  Ranvier  |T,  128). 

265.  The  examination  of  the  respiratory  epithelium  is  attended  win 
peculiar   difficulty ;    it    is,    perhaps,    best   accomplished    by  injecting  / 
0,$%   solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  bronchus  until  the  lumen  f 
completely  filled,  and  then  placing  the  whole  in  a  0.5^  solution  of  t! 
same  salt.     After  a  few  hours,  wash  with  distilled  water  and  transfer  M 
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•}o^  alcohol.  Thick  sections  are  now  cut  and  portions  of  the  respiralory 
passages  examined  ;  the  silver  lines  represent  the  margins  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  Such  sections  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  slide  with  albumen, 
as  the  latter  soon  darkens  and  blurs  the  picture.  These  specimens  may 
also  be  stained. 

366.  t'oT  the  elastic  fibers,  especially  those  of  the  alveoli,  fixation  in 
Miiller's  fluid  (T.  27 )  or  in  alcohol  and  staining  with  orcein  is  a  good 
method.  Fresh  pieces  of  lung  tissue  treated  with  potassium  hydrate 
show  numerous  isolated  elastic  fibers. 

267.  Pulmonary  tissue  may  be  treated  by  Golgi's  method,  which 
brings  out  a  reticular  connective -tissue  structure  in  the  vessels  and  alveoli 
(ivrf.  T.  252,  Oppel). 

268.  The  pulmonary  vessels  may  be  injected  with  comparative  ease. 

269.  The  ihjToid  gland  is  best  fixed  in  Flemniing's  solution  ;  it  is 
then  stained  with  M.  Heidenhain's  hematoxylin  solution  or,  belter  still, 
with  the  Khrlich-Uiondi  mixture  which  differentiates  the  chief  from  the 
colloid  cells  ;  the  former  do  not  stain  at  all-,  while  the  latter  appear  red 
with  a  green  nucleus  (Langendorff).  The  colloid  substance  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  does  not  cloud  in  alcohol  or  chromic  acid,  nor  does  it  coagu- 
late in  acetic  acid,  but  swells  in  the  latter  ;  335^-  poias.sium  hydrate 
hardly  causes  the  colloid  material  to  swell  at  ail,  though  in  weaker  solu- 
tions it  dissolves  after  a  long  time. 


V.  THE  GENITO-URINARY  ORGANS. 

A.  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 
I.  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  kidney  is  a  branched  tubular  lobular  gland,  which  in  man 
consists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  nearly  equal  divisions  of  pyramidal 
shape  known  as  the  n't/a/  /obcs.  The  apex  of  each  pyramid  (the 
Malpighian  pyramid)  projects  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The 
kidney  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  but  firm  cap- 
sule con.sisting  of  fib- 
rous connective  tissue 
containing  a  few  elas- 
tic fibers  and,  in  its 
deeper  portion,  a  thin 
layer  of  nonstriated 
muscle-cells. 

The  secreting  por- 
tion is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  tubules  twisted  and  bent  in  a  definite  and  typical 
manner,  the  nriniferous  tubides.  In  each  one  of  these  tubules  we 
distinguish  the  following  segments  :  (1)  Bo7c'i'iaii's  capsule,  or  the 
ampulla,  surrounding  a  spheric  plexus  of  capillaries,  tin  ghmeruhis, 
which,  with  the  cap.siile  of  Bowman,  forms  a  Malfnghian  corpuscle ; 


Fig.  243.— Kidney  of  tie*-boni  JnTanl,  showing  a 
distincr  Sfparnlion  inio  reniculi ;  nnlural  size.  At  a  is 
seen  the  consolidation  of  two  ikdjaceal  reniculi. 
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(2)  a  proximal  convoluted  portion ;  (3)  a  U-shaped  portion,  con- 
sisting of  straight  descending  and  ascending  limbs  and  the  loop 
of  Henle ;  (4)  a  distal  cofwoluted  portion  or  intercalated  portion ; 
and  (5)  an  arched  collecting  portion  ;  from  the  confluence  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  are  formed  the  larger  straight  collecting  tubules,  which, 
in  turn,  finally  unite  to  form  the  papillary  ducts  or  tubules  of 
Bellini,  which  pass  through  the  renal  papillae  and  empty  into  the 
renal  pelvis.  Besides  the  uriniferous  tubules  the  kidney  con- 
tains a  complicated  vascular  system,  a  small  amount  of  connective 
tissue,  etc. 


/-■ : 
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Fig.  244. — Isolated  uriniferous  tubules:  A  and  B^  from  mouse;  C\  from  turtle. 
In  all  three  figures  a  rej)resents  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  ;  l\  the  proximal  convoluted 
tubule;  r,  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop;  </,  Ilenle's  loop;  <•,  the  straight  col- 
lecting tubule  ;  /",  the  arched  collecting  tubule. 


In  a  longitudinal  median  section  the  kidney  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  substances. — the  one,  the  uicdullary  substance,  pos- 
sessing rclati\'cly  few  blood  capillaries  and  containing  straight 
collecting  tubules  and  the  loops  of  Henle  ;  the  other,  the  corticoT 
substance,  richer  in  blood-vessels,  and  containing  principally  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  and  the  proximal  and  distal  convoluted  tu- 
bules. In  each  renal  lobe  we  find  these  two  substances  distributed 
as  follows  :  The  Malpighian  pyramid  consists  entirely  of  medullary 
substance,  which  sends  out  a  large  number  of  processes,  the  uiedul^ 
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lary  rays,  or  pyramids  of  Fenein,  toward  the  surface  of  tlie  kidney. 
The  latter  do  not,  however,  quite  reach  the  surface,  but  terminate  at 
a  certain  distance  below  it ;  they  are  formed  by  collecting  tubules 
which  extend  beyond  the  medullary  substance.  The  entire  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  cortical  substance ;  be- 
tween the  medullary  rays  it  forms  the  cortical  firocfsscs.  and  at  the 
periphery  of  the  kidney,  where  the  medullary  rays  are  absent,  the 
cortical  lahyrinlh.  Those  portions  of  the  cortical  substance  sep- 
arating the  Malpighian  pyramids  are  known  as  the  columns  of 
Bertini,  or  septa  nnis. 


Column  ol  Bet 


Blood-vesstl.   .—\ , 


■ble. 

The  various  segments  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  are  characterized 
by  their  shape  and  size  and  by  their  epithelial  lining. 

The  Malpighian  coqjusclc  has  a  diameter  of  from  1 20  /i  to  220  /<- 
The  capsuie  surrounding  the  glomerulus  consists  of  two  layers, 
which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  when  its  relation  to 
the  glomerulus  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  capsule  forms  a 
double-walled  membrane  around  the  glomerulus ;  a  condition 
which  is  easily  understood  by  imagining  an   invagination  of  the 
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glomerulus  into  the  hollow  capsule.  Between  the  inner  wall  cov- 
ering the  surface  of  the  glomerulus  (glomerular  epithelium)  and  the 
outer  wall  (Bowman's  capsule)  there  remains  a  cleft-like  space 
which  communicates  with  the  lumen  of  the  corresponding  uriniier- 
ou!i  tubule.  In  the  adult  the  glomerular  epithelium  is  vety  flat, 
with  nuclei  projecting  slightly  into  the  open  space  of  the  Malpig- 
hian  corpuscle.  The  epithelium  of  the  outer  wall  is  somewhat 
higher,  but  still  of  the  squamous  type.  The  capsule  of  Bowman 
communicates  with  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  by  means  of  a 
short  and  narrow  neck.     Its  epithelium  passes  over  gradually  into 


Fi|>.  24A. — Knitn  secIJon  of  cortical  substance  of  human  kidney  ;  X  240 '  '•  Epi- 
iheiiura  of  llnwnum's  capsule  ;  i  and  li,  memlirana  propria ;  e,  gliimeiular  epithelium  j 
e,  bluud'VcKK'is  ;  /,  lobe  uf  the  glomeiulus ;  g,  commencement  of  uriniferous  tubule  { 
M,  epithelium  of  the  iieclc ;  i,  epithelium  of  proximal  convoluted  tubule. 


the  cubical  epithelium  of  the  neck,  winch,  in  turn,  merges  into  that 
of  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule. 

The  proximal  eoiivoluUd  portion,  from  40  //  to  70  /( in  diameter, 
is  lined  by  short  columnar  epithelial  cills,  the  protoplasm  of  which 
is  .striatctl  and  may  be  separated  by  means  of  certain  reagents  into 
fibers  (R.  Heidcnhain,  83).  In  man  tlie  nuclei  are  .situated  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  cells,  wliile  the  basal  portions  sJiow  the  stria- 
tion  more  di.stinctly.  The  cells,  e.specially  in  their  indifferent,  non- 
striated  regions,  are  so  intimately  connected  tliat  the  cell  limits 
are  not  aJway.'i  di.stingiiishable.  In  well-fixed  preparations  the 
inner  portions  of  the  celU  often   show  a  narrow  striated  border. 


p 
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often  giving  the  appearance  of  short  cih'a.  In  the  guinea-pig 
the  basal  regions  of  tiie  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cells  constituting  the 
epithelium  of  the  proximal  convoluted  portion  present  numerous 
projections  which  interlock  and  give  to  a  surface  view  an  irregular 
fringe-like  outline.  In  cross-section  the  cells  appear  to  be  striated 
from  their  bases  upward  to  the  middle  of  the  nucleus.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  striation  is  witliout  doubt  due  to  the  outlines  of  the  irreg- 
ular ridges.  (Fig.  248.)  These  structural  relations  have  lately  been 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig,  and  also  found  to  hold 
true  for  man  (Landauer).     This  striation  is  much  coarser  than  that 


Fig.  247. 


found  by  Heidenhain,  but  both  are,  under  certain  circumstances, 
seen  together. 

The  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  from  9/1  to  1 5  /i  in  diameter, 
is  narrow  and  possesses  flattened  epitheUal  cells,  the  centers  of 
which,  containing  the  nuclei,  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubule. 
These  central  projections  of  the  cells  are  not  directly  opposite  those 
of  the  cells  on  the  opposite  wall,  but  alternate  with  the  latter,  thus 
giving  to  the  lumen  a  zigzag  outline  corresponding  to  the  length  of 
the  cell.  The  thick  portion  of  the  loop,  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sented by  the  ascending  limb.from  23/1  to  28/iin  diameter,  possesses 
a  columnar  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the  proximal  convoluted 
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■  forliua.     Here,  however,  the  basal  striation  of  :he  cells  is   not  so 
"  tiact,  the  lumen  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  descending 
it,  and  by  treatment  with  certain   reagents  the  epithelium   may 


i:ii«lr»l  piirliim  nf  longitudinal  iccti 


often  \k  aqmriitc-d  as  a  whole  from  the  underlying  basement  i 
bninc. 

The  {listiii  loinoliitt-ii  or  intercalated  portion,  from  39/*  to  45/*  ii 
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diameter,  is  only  slightly  curved  (2  to  4  convolutions).  Its  epi- 
thelium is  relatively  high,  though  not  so  high  as  that  lining  the 
proximal  convoluted  portion  and  not  so  distinctly  striated.  The 
cells  are  provided  with  large  nuclei  and  their  basal  portions  are 
joined  by  interlacing  projections. 

The  next  important  segment  is  the  short  arched  collecting  portion, 
which  has  nearly  cubical  epithelial  cells  and  a  lumen  somewhat  wider 
than  that  of  the  intercalated  tubule.  The  snialler  straight  collecting 
tubules  have  a  low  columnar  epithelium  with  cells  of  somewhat  ir- 
regular shape,  the  basal  portions  of  which  are  provided  with  short. 
irregular,  intertwining  processes,  which  serve  to  hold  the  cells  in 
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place.     The  diameter  of  the  collecting  tubules  measures  from  45/* 

to7S/i. 

In  the  larger  collecting  tubules  the  epithelium  is  more  regular 
and  becomes  higher  as  the  tube  widens.  These  tubules  gradually 
unite  within  the  Malpijjhian  pyramid  and  the  regions  adjacent  to 
the  columns  of  Bertini  to  form  about  20  papillary  ducts  from  200/1 
to  300 /<  in  diameter.  The  latter  have  a  high  columnar  epithelium, 
and  empty  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  at  tlie  apex  of  the  papilla, 
forming  the  foramina  pa[>illaria. 

Besides  the  epithelium,  the  uriniferous  tubules   possess  an  ap- 
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parentiy  structureless  membrana  propria,  that  of  the  collecting^ 
tubules  being  very  thin.  According  to  Riihle  (97),  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  consists  of  fine  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal fibers  which  are  at  no  point  connected  with  the  cells,  and  ■ 
which  represent  nothing  more  than  a  thickened  and  more  r^ularly 
distributed  layer  of  the  interstitial  reticular  tissue.  The  basement 
membrane  of  the  vascular  loops  in  the  glomeruli  also  appears  to 
have  a  fibrous  structure  and  presents  numerous  fine  openings. 

Between  the  Malpighian  pyramids  are  found  the  columns  of 
Bertini,  presenting  a  structure  simitar  to  that  of  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney,  and  extending  to  the  hilum  of  the  kidney. 

Between  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  surrounding  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidney  there  is  found  normally  a  small  amount  of 
connective  tissue.  Between  the  convoluted  portions  of  the  tubules 
this  is  present  only  in  small  quantity,  a  somewhat  greater  amount 
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being  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  in 
the  boundary  zone  between  the  cortex  and  medulla  and  between 
the  larger  collecting  tubules  in  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  pyra- 
mids. 

From  what  has  been  said  conceminfj  the  uriniferous  tubule  it 
must  be  evident  that  its  course  is  a  very  tortuous  one.  Beginning 
with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  situated  in  the  cortex  between  the 
medullary  rays,  the  tubule  winds  from  the  cortex  to  the  medulla 
and  back  again  into  the  cortex,  where  it  ends  in  a  collecting  tubule, 
which  passes  to  the  medulla  to  terminate  at  the  apex  of  a  Malpig- 
hian pyramid.  The  tiiflercnt  portions  of  the  tubule.s  have  the 
following  positions  in  the  kidney  ;  In  the  cortex  between  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  found  the  Malpighian  coq)uscles,  the  neck,  the  proxi- 
mal and  distal  convoluted  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubule,  and  the 
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arched  collecting  tubules.  The  medullary  rays  are  formed  by  the 
cortical  portions  of  the  straight  collecting  tubules  and  a  portion  of 
the  ascending  limbs  of  Henle's  loops.  The  medulla  is  made  up 
mainly  of  straight  collecting  tubules  of  various  sizes  and  of  the  de- 
scending limbs  and  loops  of  Henle's  loops,  the  latter  being  often 
found  in  the  boundary  zone  between  the  cortex  and  medulla. 
(See  Fig.  250.) 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney  have  a  characteristic  distribu- 
tion, and  are  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  uriniferous  tubules. 


The  renal  artery  divides  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hilum  into  two 
branches, — a  dorsal  and  a  ventral, — which  again  divide,  the  result- 
ing trunks  giving  off  lateral  branches  to  the  renal  pelvis,  supplying 
its  raucous  membrane  and  then  breaking  up  into  capillaries  which 
extend  as  far  as  the  "area  cribrosa."  The  venous  capillaries  of 
this  region  empty  into  veins  which  accompany  the  arteries.  Besides 
these,  other  arteries  originate  from  the  principal  branches,  or  from 
their  immediate  offshoots,  and  pass  backward  to  supply  the  walls 
of  the  renal  pelvis,  the  renal   capsule,  and  the  ureter.     The  main 
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trunks  themselves  penetrate  at  the  hilum,  and  divide  in  the  columns 
of  Bertini  to  form  arterial  arches  (arteriae  arciformes)  which  extend 
between  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances.    Numerous  vessels, 
the  intralobular  arteries,  originate  from  the  arteriae  arciformes  and 
penetrate  into  the  cortical  pyramids  between  the  medullary  rays. 
Here  they  give  off  numerous  twigs,  each  of  which  ends  in  the 
glomerulus  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle.     These  short  lateral  twigs 
are  the  vasa  afferefitia.    Each  glomerulus  is  formed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  its  afferent  vessel,  which,  on  entering  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscle, divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  each  in  turn  subdividing 
into  a  capillary  net.     From  each   of  these  nets  the  blood  passes 
into  a  somewhat  larger  vessel  constituting  one  of  the  branches  of 
.the  efferent  vessel  which  carries  the  blood  away  from  the  glomerulus. 
Since  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  lie  in   close  proximity,  the 
capillary  nets  connecting  them  are  necessarily  bent  in  the  form  of 
loops.     The  groups  of  capillaries  in  a  glomerulus  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  larger  amount  of  connective  tissue  than  separates 
the  capillaries  themselves,  so  that  the  glomerulus  may  be  divided 
into  lobules.     In  shape  the  glomerulus  is  spheric,  and  is  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  over  which  lies  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  capsule,  the  glomerular  epithelium.     On  its  exit  from 
the  glomerulus  the  vas  efferens  separates  into  a  new  system   of 
capillaries,  which  gradually  becomes  venous  in  character.    Thus,  the 
capillaries  which  form  the  glomerulus,  together  with  the  vas  efferens, 
are  arterial,  and  may  be  included  in  the  category  of  the  so-called 
arterial  retia  mirabilia.     Those  capillaries  formed  by  the  vas  efferens 
after  its  exit  from  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  lie  both  in  the  medullary 
rays  and  in  the  cortical  pyramids.    The  meshes  of  the  capillar)^  net- 
works distributed  throujj^hout  the  medullary  rays  arc  considerably 
lon<Tcr  than  those  of  the  networks  supphing  the  cortical  pyramids 
and  labyrinth,  the  latter  being  quadrate  in  shape.      The  glomeruli 
nearest  the  renal  papilLx  give  off  longer  vasa  efferentia  which  extend 
into  the  papillary  region  of  the  Malpighian    pyramids   (arteriolae 
rectaj   spuria:)  and  form  there  capillaries  which  ramify  throughout 
the  papilla:  with  oblong  meshes. 

Arterial  retia  mirabilia  also  occur  in  the  course  of  the  vasa 
afferentia  between  the  intralobular  arteries  and  the  glomeruli,  but 
nearer  the  latter.  ICach  is  formed  bv  the  brcakin^r  down  of  the  small 
afferent  vessels  into  from  two  to  four  smaller  branches,  which  then 
reunite  to  pass  on  as  a  single  vessel.  In  structure  these  retia  differ 
greatly  from  the  glomeruli  in  that  here  the  resulting  twigs  are  not 
capillaries  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  urine 
(Golubew). 

r^roni  the  vasa  afferentia  arterial  twigs  are  occasionally  given 
off,  which  break  down  into  capillaries  within  the  cortical  substance. 
Other  arteries  originate  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  intralob- 
ular arteries  or  from  the  arciform  arteries  themselves  and  enter 
the    medullary    substance,    where    the\'    form    capillaries.      These 
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vessels  constitute  the  so-called  "arteriolar  rectK  verx."  Their 
capillary  system  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  capillaries 
of  the  vasa  aflerentia  and  "vasa  recta  spuria."  The  intralobular 
arteries  are  not  entirely  exhausted  in  supplying  the  vasa  afferentia 
which  pass  to  the  glomeruli.  A  few  extend  to  the  surface  of  the 
kidney  and  penetrate  into  the  renal  capsule,  where  tlicy  termin- 
ate in  capillaries  which  communicate  with  tliose  of  the  recur- 
rent,   suprarenal,   and    phrenic   arteries,    etc.       Smaller    branches 


from  these  latter  vessels  may  penetrate  the  cortex  and  form 
glomeruli  of  their  own  in  the  renaj  parenchyma  (arteria;  capsulares 
glomerulifera;),  These  relations,  first  described  by  Golubew.  are 
of  importance  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circula- 
tion, but  also  as  a  partial  functional  substitute  in  case  of  injury  to 
the  renal  arteries.  The  same  author  also  confirms  the  statements 
of  Hoyer  (77)  and  Gebcrg,  that  between  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  kidney,  in  the  cortical  substance,  in  tlie  columns  of  Bertini,  and 
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at  the  bases  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids,  etc.,  direct  anastomoaes 
exist  by  means  of  precapillary  twigs. 

From  the  capillaries  the  venous  blood  is  gathered  into  small 
veins  which  pass  out  from  the  region  of  the  medullary  rays  and 
cortical  pyramids  and  unite  to  form  the  "intralobularveins."  These 
have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  arteries. 
The  venous  blood  of  the  labyrinthian  capillaries  also  flows  into  the 
intralobular  veins,  and  as  a  result  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  these 
vessels  is  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  kidney  where  the  capillaries 
pass  radially  toward  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intralobular  veins 
and  form  the  stellate  figures  known  as  the  vetug  steUaUe.  This  sys- 
tem is  also  connected  with  those  venous  capillaries  of  the  capsule 
which  do  not  empty  into  the  veins  »;- 
companying  the  arteries  of  the  capsule. 
The  capillary  system  of  the  Malp^hian 
pyramids  unites  to  form  veins,  the 
"venulze  rectze,"  which  empty  into  the 
venous  arches  (yenx  arctformes)  which 
lie  parallel  with  and  adjacent  to  the 
corresponding  arteries.  The  lai^er 
veins  are  found  side  by  side  with  the 
arteries  and  pass  out  at  the  hilum  of  the 
oi^an. 

The  lymph -vessels  of  the  kidneys 
need  to  be  investigated  further.  Lymph 
clefts  have  been  observed  in  the  <:ortex 
between  the  convoluted  tubules  ;  these 
have  been  traced  into  latter  vessels 
found  in  the  capsule. 

The  kidneys  receive  their  innerva- 
tion through  nonmedullated  and  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibers.  The  former  accom- 
pany tiie  arteries  and  may  be  traced 
along  these  to  the  Malpighian  corpus- 
rounding  the  vessels  small  branches  are 
given  off,  which  end  on  the  muscle-ctlls  of  the  media.  According  to 
Berkley,  small  nerve-iibrils  may  be  traced  to  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
which  pierce  the  mcmbrana  propria  and  end  on  the  epithelial  cells. 
Dogiel  has  shown  that  mcdullated  (sensory)  nerve-fibers  terminate 
in  the  adventitia  of  the  arteries  of  the  capsule. 

The  most  important  investigations  into  the  secretory  processes 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules  are  those  of  R.  Heidenhain  {83)  who 
used  indigo-carmin  in  his  researches.  If  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  indigo-carmin  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a 
rabbit,  the  elimination  of  the  sub.stance  will  be  found  to  take  place 
through  the  kidneys  a.s  well  as  by  means  of  the  other  excretions. 
Microscopic  examination  of  such  a  kidney  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
proximal  convoluted  tubules  and  ascending  limbs  of  the  loops  of 


Fig.  254. — A,  Direct  anasto- 
mosis betwceimii  orlery  nnil  vein 
in  a  column  nr  Berlin  of  child ; 
S,  bipolar  rete  mirabile  inserled 
in  the  course  of  an  atteiial  (wig. 
Dog's  kidney  (after  Golubew). 

cles.   From  the  plexuses  s 
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Henle  are  alone  concerned  in  the  elimination  of  the  substance, 
while  apparently  water  alone  is  filtered  through  the  remaining  seg- 
ments of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Among  others,  Disse  has 
recently  taken  up  the  subject  of  cellular  secretion  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  According  to  him,  we  may  distinguish  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  (i)  those  with  a  wide  lumen,  having  low  cells  apparently 
with  no  cell  limits  and  no  distinct  basilar  zone,  but  with  peculiar 
structures  which  may  be  likened  to  cuticulae,  so  called,  or  a  striated 
border  (Tomier)  (Fig.  247) ;  (2)  tubules  with  a  narrow  lumen  and 
wedge-shaped  epithelial  cells,  with  indistinct  cell  limits  and  diffusely 
granular  protoplasm  ;  (3)  tubules  with  an  extremely  narrow  lumen 
and  high  epithelial  cells  with  differentiated  protoplasm,  the  basal 
portion  of  which  is  dark  and  striated,  the  upper  clear  and  contain- 
ing the  nucleus.  These  results  are  not,  however,  confirmed  by  the 
painstaking  researches  of  Sauer.  This  author  finds  that  the  secre- 
tory portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  (convoluted  portions  of  the 
tubules  and  part  of  the  loops  of  Henle)  always  have  the  same  un- 
changed epithelium,  but  that,  during  secretion,  the  lumina  of  the 
tubules  are  subject  to  great  variation  ;  in  tubules  with  scarcely 
recognizable  lumina  the  epithelial  elements  are  high  and  narrow  ;  in 
those  with  wide  lumina,  low  and  broad.  In  the  former  the  stria- 
tion  of  Heidenhain  is  naturally  fine  ;  in  the  latter,  somewhat  coarser. 
The  peculiar  terminations  of  Tornier  are  found  by  Sauer  during  all 
phases  of  secretion.  According  to  this  view,  then,  neither  the 
striation  of  Heidenhain  nor  the  terminations  of  Tornier  are  tem- 
porary appearances  due  to  a  particular  phase  of  secretion,  but 
represent  permanent  structural  peculiarities  of  the  cells  in  certain 
definite  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  volumetric 
changes  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  also  probably  influence  the  form 
and  number  of  the  indentations  in  the  epithelial  cells  described  on 
page  291. 

The  permanent  kidney  is  developed  as  early  as  the  fifth  week  of 
embryonic  life.  The  repal  anlagen,  from  which  the  epithelium  of 
the  ureter,  renal  pelvis,  and  uriniferous  tubules  is  formed,  originate 
from  the  median  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 
These  buds  grow  with  their  blind  ends  extending  anteriorly,  and  are 
soon  surrounded  by  cellular  areas,  the  blastema  of  the  kidneys. 
After  the  renal  bud  has  become  differentiated  into  a  narrow  tube 
(the  ureter)  and  a  wider  central  cavity  (the  renal  pelvis)  hollow 
epithelial  buds  are  developed  from  the  latter.  These  extend  radi- 
ally toward  the  surface  of  the  renal  anlagen,  where  they  undergo  a 
T-shaped  division.  These  latter  are  the  first  traces  of  the  papillary 
ducts  and  collecting  tubules.  The  cup-shaped  capsules  are  formed 
by  the  invagination  of  the  ends  of  the  tubules  by  the  glomeruli 
which  originate  separately  and  in  this  way  become  connected  with 
the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  adult  urin- 
iferous tubules  are  gradually  formed  from  the  tubes  connecting  the 
glomeruli  with  the  collecting  tubules. 
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2,  THE  PELVIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY,  URETER,  AND  BLADDER. 

The  renal  i>elvi*.  ureter,  and  urinary  ijladder  are  lined  by  strati- 
fied transitional  epithelium.  Its  basal  cells  are  nearly  cubical  ; 
these  support  from  two  to  five  rows  of  cells  of  varying  shape.  They 
may  be  spindlo-sliapcd,  irregularly  polygonal,  conical,  or  sharply 
anyiikir,  and  provided  with  processes.  Their  variation  in  form  is 
probably  due  lu  mutual  pressure.     The  superficial  cells  are  large 


Fig.  355. — Seetion  of  lower  pari  of  human  ureter  1  X  *¥>■ 

and  cylindric,  a  condition  characteristic  of  the  ureter  and  bladder. 
Their  free  ends  and  lateral  surfaces  are  smooth,  but  their  bases  pre- 
sent indentations  and  projections  due  to  the  irregular  outlines  of  the 
underlying  cells.  The  superficial  cells  often  possess  two  or  more 
nuclei. 

The  mucosa  often  contains  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  more 
highly   developed   in   the    region    of   the   renal   pelvis,       A   few 
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mucous  glands  are  also  met  with  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ureter.  The  ureter  possesses  two  layers  of  nonstriated 
muscle-fibers — the  inner  longitudinal,  the  outer  circular.  From  the 
middle  of  the  ureter  downward  a  third  external  muscular  layer  is 
found  with  nearly  longitudinal  fibers. 

The  urinary  bladder  has  no  glands,  and  its  musculature  appar- 
ently consists  of  a  feltwork  of  nonstriated  muscle  bundles,  a  condi- 
tion particularly  well  seen  in  sections  of  the  dilated  organ.  But  even 
here  three  indistinct  muscle  layers  may  be  distinguished,  the  outer 
and  inner  layers  being  longitudinal  and  the  middle  circular.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  structures  is  the  extreme  elasticity 
of  their  epithelium,  the  cells  flattening  or  retaining  their  natural 
shape  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  which  they 
tine  {compare  London,  Kann). 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  bladder  has  been  studied  by  Retzius, 
Huber,  and  Griinstein  in  the  frog  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
mammalia.  Numerous  sympathetic  ganglia  are  observed,  situated 
outside  of  the  muscular  coat,  at  the  base  and  sides  of  the  bladder. 
The  neuraxes  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  of  these  ganglia  are 
grouped  into  smaller  or  larger  bundles  which  interlace  and  form 
plexuses  surrounding  the  bundles  of  nonstriated  muscle-cells.  From 
these  plexuses  nerve-fibers  are  given  off,  which  penetrate  the  muscle 
bundles  and  end  on  the  muscle-cells.  The  cell-bodies  of  the  sym- 
pathetic neurones  are  surrounded  by  the  telodendria  of  small 
meduUated  fibers,  which  terminate  in  the  ganglia.  Passing  through 
the  ganglia  large  medullated  fibers  (sensory  nerves)  may  be  ob- 
served which  pass  through  the  muscular  coat,  branch  repeatedly 
in  the  mucosa,  and  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  on  approaching 
the  epithelium  in  which  they  end  in  numerous  telodendria,  the 
small  branches  of  which  terminate  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

The  ureters  are  surrounded  by  a  nerve  plexus  containing  non- 
medullated  and  medullated  nerve-fibers.  The  former  end  on  cells 
of  the  muscular  layers  ;  the  latter  pass  through  the  muscular  layer, 
and  on  reaching  the  mucosa  branch  a  number  of  times  before  losing 
their  medullary  sheaths.  Tile  nonmedullated  terminal  branches 
form  telodendria,  the  terminal  fibers  of  which  have  been  traced 
between  the  cells  of  the  lining  epithelium  (Huber). 


a  THE  SUPRARENAL  GLANDS. 

The  suprarenal  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous-tissue  capsule 
containing  non.striatcd  muscle-cells,  blood-  and  lymph -vessels, 
nerves,  and  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  glandularstructure  is  divided 
into  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  portion.  In  the  former  are  distin- 
guished three  layers,  according  to  the  arrangement,  shape,  and 
structure  of  its  cells — an  outer  glomerular  zone,  a  middle  broad  fas- 
cicular zone,  and  an  inner  reticular  zone.     According  to  Flint,  who 
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worked  in  Mall's  laboratory,  and  whose  account  will  here  be  fol- 
lowed, the  framework  of  the  gland  is  made  up  of  reticulum.  In 
the  glomerular  zone  this  reticulum  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  septa, 
derived  from  the  capsule,  which  divide  this  zone  into  more  or  less 
regular  spaces  of  oval  or  oblong  shape.  In  tht:  fascicular  zone  the 
reticulum  is  arranged  in  processes  and  fibrils  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  capsule.  In  the  reticular  zone  the  fibrils  form  a  dense 
network,  while  in  the  medulla  the  reticular  fibrils  are  arranged  in 
processes  and  septa  which  outline  numerous  spaces. 


Fig.  256 Rection  of  snpnreoal  cririei  oF  dog  ;  X  t*0- 


The  gland-ceils  of  the  glomerular  zone  are  arranged  in  coiled  coj 
umns  of  cells  found  in  the  compartments  formed  by  the  septa  a 
reticulum   above  mentioned,     The  cells  composing  these  colu: 
areirregularly  columnar,  with  granular  protoplasm  and  deeply  staiif 
ing  nuclei.     In  the  fascicular  zone  the  cells  are  arranged  in  regulaM 
columns,  consisting  usually  of  two  rows  of  cells,  and  situated  be^ 
tween  the  reticular  processes,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  cap^ 
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sule.  The  cells  of  this  zone  arc  polyhedral  in  shape,  with  gran- 
ular protoplasm  often  containing  fat  droplets  and  with  nuclei 
containing  little  chromatin.  Similar  cells  are  found  in  the  reticular 
zone,  but  here  they  are  found  in  small  groups  situated  in  the  meshes 
of  the  reticulum.  The  cells  of  the  medullary  substance  are  less 
granular  and  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  the  cortex,  and  are 
grouped  in  irregular,  round,  or  oval  masses  bounded  by  the  septa  of 
reticulum.    These  cells  stain  a  deep  brown  with  chromic  acid  and  its 


fig-  257.— ArmnEemtnt  of  the  intrinsic  blood-vi 
the  dog's  adrena!  I  Fig.  17.  Plate  V,  of  Flint's  article 
of  Medicine,"  dedicated  to  Professor  Welch,  1900). 

salts,  and  the  color  can  not  be  washed  out  with  water — a  peculiarity 
which  shows  itself  even  during  the  development  of  these  elements, 
and  which  is  possessed  by  few  other  types  of  cells.  Numerous 
ganglion  cells,  isolated  and  in  groups,  and  many  nerve-fibers  occur 
in  this  portion  of  the  organ. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  suprarenal  glands  are  of  special  interest, 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  .secretion  of  the  glands  passes 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  vessels.     The  following  statements 
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we  take  from  Flint :  The  blood-vessels,  derived  from  various 
sources,  form  in  the  dog  a  poorly  developed  plexus,  situated  in  the 
capsule.  From  this  plexus  three  sets  of  vessels  are  derived,  which 
are  distributed  respectively  in  the  capsule,  the  cortex,  and  the 
medulla  of  the  gland.  The  vessels  of  the  capsule  divide  into 
capillaries,  which  empty  into  a  venous  plexus  situated  in  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  cortical  arteries  divide  into 
capillaries  which  form  networks,  the  meshes  of  which  correspond 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  different  parts  of  the  cortex, 
encircling  the  coiled  columns  of  cells  in  the  glomerular  zone, 
while  in  the  fascicular  zone  the  capillaries  are  parallel  with  occa- 
sional anastomoses.  These  capillaries  form  a  fine-meshed  plexus 
in  the  reticular  zone  and  unite  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
medulla  to  form  small  anastomosing  veins,  from  which  the  larger 
veins  are  derived.  The  latter  do  not  anastomose,  and  are  therefore 
terminal  veins.  The  arteries  of  the  medulla  pass  through  the 
cortex  without  giving  off  any  branches  until  the  medulla  is  reached, 
where  they  break  up  into  a  capillary  network  surrounding  the  cell 
masses  situated  here.  The  blood  from  this  plexus  may  be  col- 
lected into  veins  of  the  medulla  which  empty  into  the  terminal 
vein  or  some  of  its  larger  branches,  or  may  flow  directly  into 
branches  of  the  venous  tree.  The  endothelial  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries rest  directly  on  the  specific  gland  cells,  with  the  intervention 
here  and  there  of  a  few  reticular  fibrils.  According  to  Pfaundler, 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  entire  suprarenal  body  consist 
solely  of  the  tunica  indma. 

The  nerves  of  the  suprarenal  glands  have  been  studied  recently 
by  Fusari  and  Dogiel  (94) ;  the  description  given  by  the  latter  will 
here  be  followed.  Numerous  nerve-fibers,  both  nonmedullated  and 
medullatcd,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  plexus  containing  sym- 
pathetic ganglia,  are  found  in  the  capsule.  From  this  plexus 
numerous  small  bundles  and  varicose  fibers  enter  the  cortex,  where 
they  form  plexuses  surrounding  the  columns  of  cells  or  groups  of 
cells  found  in  the  three  zones  of  the  cortex  and  about  the  vessels 
and  capillaries  of  the  cortex.  The  nerve-fibers  of  these  plexuses  are 
on  the  outside  of  the  columns  and  cell  groups  and  do  not  give 
off  branches  which  pass  between  the  cells.  The  nerve  supply  of 
the  medullary  substince  is  very  rich,  and  is  derived  mainly  from 
large  nerve  bundles  which  pass  from  the  plexus  in  the  capsule  to 
the  medulla,  where  they  divide  and  form  dense  plexuses  which 
surround  the  groups  of  gland-cells  and  veins  ;  from  these  plexuses 
fine  varicose  fibers  pass  between  the  gland-cells,  forming  intercel- 
lular plexuses.  In  the  medulla  there  arc  found  in  many  animals 
large  numbers  of  sympathetic  cells,  some  isolated,  others  grouped 
to  form  small  ganglia.  Pericellular  networks  surround  the  cell- 
bodies  of  certain  of  these  .sympathetic  cells.  (For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  suprarenal  glands  consult  Gottschau,  Weldon^ 
Hans  Rabl,  C.  K.  Hoffmann  (92),  Pfaundler,  Flint,  and  Dogiel.) 


TECHNIC 

270.  The  arrangement  of  ihe  cortical  and  medullary  portions  of  the 
kidney  is  best  seen  in  sections  of  the  kidriey  of  snia.ll  mammalia,  cut  in  the 
proper  direction,  and,  if  possible,  embracing  the  whole  organ.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  finer  epithelial  structures  are  to  be  examined,  small  pieces 
are  first  fixed  in  osmic  acid  mixtures  or  in  corrosive  sublimate. 

271.  Impregnation  with  silver  nitrate  (method  of  Golgi  or  Cox) 
reveals  some  points  as  to  the  relation  of  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
to  each  other. 

272.  In  order  to  isolate  the  tubules,  thin  strips  of  kidney  tissue  are 
treated  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1,12  (for  this  purjiose  kidney  tissue  is  used 
taken  from  an  animal  killed  twenty-four  hours  previously).  It  is  then 
washed,  teased,  and  examined  in  glycerin  (Schweiger-Seidel).  Fuming 
nitric  acid  (i,a<fo  ),  applied  for  a  few  hours  to  small  pieces  of  tissue,  occa- 
sionally isolates  the  uriniferous  tubules  very  extensively.  The  further 
treatment  is  then  the  same  as  after  hydrochloric  acid.  ^  ZS'Jc  potassium 
hydrate  solution  may  also  be  employed.  The  isolated  pieces  are,  however, 
not  easily  pre.served  permanently. 

273.  The  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  may  be  isolated  either 
in  Vi  alcohol  {r-id.  T.  12S)  or,  according  to  R.  Heidenhain  (83),  in 
a  ^"jc  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  chromate.  The  latter 
method  shows  clearly  the  slrialion  of  the  epithelium. 

374.  The  autophysiologic  injection  with  indigo-carmin  (Chrzon- 
szczewsky  vid.  T.  245),  applied  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  fills  the  urin- 
iferous tubules,  which  may  then  be  further  examined  in  sections. 

275.  The  blood-vessels  are  examined  in  injected  specimens  (injection 
of  the  kidney  is  easilyaccomplished).  In  larger  animals  the  injection  is 
made  into  the  renal  artery,  while  in  smaller  ones  the  whole  posterior  half 
of  the  body  is  injected  through  the  abdominal  aorta. 

276.  The  ureter  and  bladder  are  cut  open,  fixed,  and  then  sectioned. 
In  this  way  the  organs  are  shown  in  a  collapsed  condition,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  epithelium  is  totally  different  from  that  found  in  the 
distended  organs.  In  order  to  observe  them  in,  the  latter  condition  the  fix- 
ing agent  is  injected  into  the  ureter  or  bladder,  when,  after  proper  liga- 
tion, they  are  placed  in  the  same  fixing  agent. 

277.  The  usual  fixing  fluids  arc  employed  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
suprarenal  capsule  ;  but  mixtures  containing  chromic  add,  whether  Flem- 
ming's  fluid,  chromic  acid,  or  its  salts,  are  of  special  importance  in  the 
examination  of  the  organ,  since  the  medullary  substance  of  the  suprarenal 
capsule  stains  a  specific  brown  when  treated  by  these  mixtures  (a  con- 
dition only  reduplicated  in  certain  cells  of  the  hypophysis).  This  brown 
staining  also  occurs  when  the  cortical  and  medullary  portions  are  entirely 
sejjarated,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  animals  and  during  the  development 
of  the  suprarenal  capsule.  The  fat  found  in  the  cells  of  the  suprarenal 
cortex  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  it  may  be  dis- 
solved by  chloroform  and  oil  of  bergamot  out  of  tissue  fixed  with  osmic 
acid  (Hans  Rabl). 
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m<i  *  ^dfruKKr  ^/  :V-,m  'S.  22  zr.  1  'i  mm.     t  fbraxs  a. 
■arxh  ^  thick  mem-^rinfi.  rr.tn  r  «  v.  : :  «  in  rnirwrrirwt. 

the  y^t-c  r.r  v:tftil  i.n.  snd  a  -;ii:ieus.  frcci  :c  «  ca  jc  «  in 

t^,rnfU5d  dri*i  ;c*mi:aai  v*«cie.     Tat  vxeilos  constsQ  at 

MtViCft-^ — *  ::,rotr»ota.^mic  network,  wih  ^  iome-vhac  dense 

ment  at  the  periphen.-  of  txie  ceil  anr:  in  the  ncxghfaorhooci 

fl^*:rmir.:kl  v^nicie,  ar.d  of  small,  highly  rerractive,  and 

hyylie^  :mr>e/Wcd  between  the  meshe:*  of  the  orotxi 

gl'^^yiltf^^.     These  latter,  as  a  r-le.  ar-t  n-.ertlv  browned  on  benx^ 

tf'^ii^/'i  'A;th  o*imic  add.  although  occ^7ior.ally  a  true  at^ 

may  ry;  o'Aained,     The  g-trminal  vesicle  ia  surrounded  by  a 

inemh>r:«rx'^   having  a  doubLe  contour.     In   it*  interior 

v^nty  lining  framework  c/>ntaining  vcr\'  little  chromatin, 

two  relatively  large  fali*e  nucleo- i.  or  germinal  sp^ts.  from  7/f  to  loj 

in  flikrrt^tter,  dtje  to  a  nodal  thickening  of  the  chromatin.      In 

l;iitter  a  further  very  dUtinct  riifterentiation  15  sometimes  seen  in 

*ha(ie  //  a  nmall  \xxiy  r vacuole?;  of  doubtful  origin,  which 

iff'jtu  called  Schron's  granule.     The  germinal  vesicle  and  spot 

fr/rm<';rJy  known  as  ••  Purkinje's   vesicle "  and  "  Wagner's  spot;** 

re%fiectivtly,  from  their  discoverers. 

Z  THE  OVARY. 

Th'-  ov;iri''<t  are  almost  ^;ntirely  covered  by  peritoneum.      The 
rri' v/tii' li/il  fj\h  of  th#:  latter,  hoAcv^jr,  uri'Jer;;o  here  a  ditterentia- 
ti'/n.  to  form  th';  f^crminal  cpithL*.i=jm.      .-\t  the  hilum  the  peritoneal 
rov  ririf/  i-.  abw;nt,  and  it  is  h^;rc  that  the  connective-tissue  elements 
f/f  t}i'   ovarian   li^^irncnt  j>cnc-tratc  into  the  organ  to  form  its  con- 
ri'-'tjv  tl'/.ijo  frarii'v/ork',  the  .so-ca;l<:d  j/r'/z/'Z  of  the  ovar\'.    At  an 
rarly  ji'-rio^i  in  the  d'  vc-Iopmciit  of  tlic  ovarie•^,thc  ;^erminal  epithe- 
lium \f' yUi'.  a  process  of  inva;;ination  i;;to  the  .stroma  of  the  ovarj", 
HO  that  ,it  the-  [/crijili^ry  of  the  or^jan  a  zr^ne  i.->  soon  formed  which 
(onsi.t-.  of  both  connect! vr  tissue  and  cfjithelial  ( mesothehal)  ele- 
ments,      I  his  zonr  is  ^allcrl   the  cortex,  or  parenchymatous  zone. 
That  poition  of  the  or;;an  in  the  nei^^hborhood  of  the  hilum  (aside 
fioin  thr  rudinHHtary  strudiire  known  a^  the  epoophoron)  consists 
of  lonnrftivc-  tissue  containin^j  numerous  rlastic  filx:rs  and  unstriped 
fiMi'w  Ir  i'lls,  and  is  known  as  tlie  Jtiidiillary  substance,  or  vascular 
/on«'.     I  his  i  oinxvtivr  tissue  penetrates  here  and  there  into  the  cor- 
trx,  Mp.M.ites  the  epithrhal  (riemcnts  of  the  Litter  from  each  other, 
and  is  in  direct  continuatifM)  with  a  stratum  im mediate! v  beneath  the 
jjrrmin.d  epithc  liuin,  caUcd  the  tunica  albuginca.     This  latter  layer 
ofi  onnet  tivc  tissue  is  very  distinct  in  the  adult  ovary,  although  its 
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structure  and  thickness  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  young 
ovaries  it  is  irregular,  but  shows  in  its  highest  development  three 
layers  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  different  direction  of 
the  fibers.  In  the  medullary  substance  the  connective -tissue  fibers 
are  long,  in  the  cortex  short,  and  in  the  zone  containing  the  follicles 
(see  below)  are  mingled  with  numerous  connective -tissue  cells. 
Nonstriated  muscle-fibers  occur  exclusively  in  the  medulla.  Here 
they  are  gathered  in  bundles  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels, 
and  may  even  form  sheaths  around  the  latter.  Tiiey  are  especially 
prominent  in  mammalia. 

The  germinal  epithelium  is   distinguished  from  that  of  the  re- 
maining peritoneum  by  the  greater  height  of  its  cells,  which  are 


Fig.  258. — Section  from  ovary  of  adult  dog.     At  (he  1 
its  a  collnjised  follicle  with  its  conleiils.     Dclow  and  a 
of  the  patovariuni  (copied  from  \V»ldeyer). 


cubic  or  even  cyhndric  in  shape.  At  an  early  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ovaries  this  epithelium  pushes  into  the  underlying 
embryonic  connective  tissue  in  solid  projections,  to  form  the  primary 
egg  tubes  of  Pfluger,  the  cells  of  which  very  soon  begin  to  show 
differentiation.  Some  retain  their  original  characteristics  and  shape, 
while  others  increase  in  size,  become  rounded,  and  develop  into  the 
young  ova.  Those  retaining  their  indifferent  type  become  the  fol- 
licular cells  surrounding  the  egg.  This  differentiation  into  ova  and 
follicular  elements  may  even  occur  in  the  germinal  epithelium  itself, 
in  which  case  the  larger  round  cells  are  known  as  the  printiHve  or 
primordial  ova.     In  the  further  development  of  the  ovarian  cortex 


k.     In  thpi  «^  A  Miafeia'  si  d 

•kick  loK  tlKir  ciitiiMQ-  vHk  the  ecnMBl  niFihiBiM 

Byfc^boMaliaiheiiiwulhi  liim      Acan^  B      ' 

fldKT  daaaawba  of  Aoe  rpiriicfcaJ  msK^  «c  i 

levenl  dWfe/ct  grasps:  (i)  The  pt'amlin.  egg  I 


Fij.  iJ9,  —  Ftti<n  ti»«r)f  of  young  gill 


of  Pfliidcr ;  {2)  the  typical  primitive  follicles — »*.  c,  those  which 
contain  only  a  single  egy-ccll  (present  in  tlie  twenty -eighth  week  of 
fetal  life)  ;  (3)  the  atypic  follicles — (.  e.,  those  containing  from  two 
to  three  egy-cells  ;  {4)  the  ao-callcd  nests  of  follicles,  in  wliich  a 
large  number  of  follicles  possess  only  a  single  connective-tissue  en- 
velope ;  (s)  follicles  of  the  last-named  type  which  may  assume  the 
form  of  an  elongated  tuhe,  and  which  are  then  known  as  the  con- 
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[  atricted  tubes  of  Pfliiger.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  possibly  the  third 
I  types  are  further  divided  by  connective- tissue  septa,  until  they 
finally  form  distinct  and  typical  follicles  (Schottlander,  91,  93), 

In  the  adult  ovarj'  true  egg  tubes  are  no  longer  developed. 
Isolated  invaginations  of  the  germinal  epithelium  sometimes  occur, 
but  apparently  lead  merely  to  the  formation  of  epithelial  cysts 
(Schottlander),  The  theories  as  to  when  the  formation  of  new 
epithelial  nests  or  follicles  ceases  are,  however,  verj-  conflicting, 
some  authors  believing  that  cessation  takes  place  at  birth,  others 
that  it  continues  into  childhood  and  even  into  middle  age. 

The  typical  primitive  follicle  consists  of  a  relatively  large  egg- 
cell  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  smaller  cubical  or  cylindric 
follicular  cells.  The  growth  of  the  follicle  takes  place  by  means 
of  mitotic  division  in  the  follicular  cells  and  increase  in  size  of 
the  ovum.  The  egg-cell  is  soon  surrounded  by  several  layers  of 
cells,  and  gradually  assumes  an  eccentric  position  in  the  cell 
complex.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  ovum  and  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  follicle  one  or  more  cavities  form  in  the  follicular 
epithelium.  These  become  confluent,  and  the  resulting  space  is 
filled  by  a  fluid  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  process  of 
secretion  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  follicular  cells.  The  cavity  is  called  the  antrum  of  the 
follicle,  and  such  a  follicle  has  received  the  name  of  Graafian 
follicle.  Its  diameter  varies  from  0.5  to  6  mm.  The  follicle  in- 
creases in  size  through  cell-proliferation,  the  cavity  increasing  and 
gradually  inclosing  the  egg  together  with  the  follicular  ceils  imme- 
diately surrounding  it,  although  the  latter  always  remain  connected 
with  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  at  some  point.  The  egg  now  lies 
imbedded  in  a  cell-mass,  the  discus  proligenis,  which  is  composed 
of  follicular  epithelium,  and  projects  into  the  folhcular  cavity. 
The  follicular  epithelium  forming  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  known  as 
the  stratum  granulosiini,  the  cavity  as  the  antrum,  and  the  fluid 
which  it  contains  as  the  liquor  folliculi.  Those  follicular  cells 
which  immediately  surround  and  rest  upon  the  ovum  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  rest  and  constitute  the  egg  epithelium,  or 
corona  radiata. 

During  the  growth  of  the  follicle  the  connective  tissue  surround- 
ing it  becomes  differentiated  into  a  special  envelope,  called  the  thcca 
folliculi.  In  it  two  layers  may  be  distinguished — the  outer,  the 
tunica  externa,  consisting  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  is  continu- 
ous with  the  inner,  or  tunica  interna,  rich  in  blood-vessels  and 
cellular  elements.  The  follicle  gradually  extends  to  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  at  which  point  it  finally  bursts  (see  below),  allowing  the 
ovum  to  escape  into  the  body  cavity  and  thus  into  the  oviduct. 

During  the  growth  and  development  of  the  ovarian  follicles  the 
ova  undergo  certain  changes  of  size  and  structure  which  may  receive 
further  consideration.  These  have  been  described  for  the  human 
ovary  by  Nagel  (96),  whose  account  will  here  be  followed.     The 


Figt.  a6o,  i6i  363,  *nd  263  —From  <ecUon<i  of  eat  s  otott  tbowini;  ova  nnd 
fblliclesin  difTcrent  ilagcsof  develupmem  115  a  a  a  a  Gemiinal  xpocs  ;  bjb.iib, 
gcmuDBl  vesicle*:  '  '  <  tmi  I  d  d  lon-r  pcllucda:  t  t  t  t,  cornna  radUU ; 
/,/,/,/,  thecx  folticutonim  f  Li«gitintng  uf  fonnnliuti  uf  the  cavity  of  the  follicle 
(compare  Fig.  166) 
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ova  of  the  primitive  or  primordial  follicles  attain  a  size  (in  fresh  tissue 
teased  in  normal  salt  solution)  varying  from  48  /<  to  69 /i.  They 
possess  a  nucleus  varying  in  size  from  20  ft  to  2,2  fi.  presenting  a 
doubly  contoured  nuclear  membrane,  and  containing  a  distinct 
chromatin  network  with  a  nucleolus  and  several  accessory  nucleoli. 
The  protoplasm  shows  a  dt.stinct  spongioplastic  network  containing 
a  clear  hyaloplasm.  The  primitive  ova,  until  they  undergo  further 
development,  retain  this  size  and  structure,  irrespective  of  the  age 
of  the  individual.  They  are  numerous  in  embryonic  life  and  early 
childhood,  always  found  during  the  ovulation  period,  but  not 
observed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  aged.  Changes  in  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  ova  accompany  the  proliferation  of  the  follicular 
cells  in  the  growing  follicles.  As  soon  as  the  follicular  cells  of  a 
primitive  follicle  proliferate,  as  above  described,  the  ovum  of  the 
follicle  increases  in  size  until  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  fully 
developed  ovum.  The  zona  pellucida  now  makes  its  appearance, 
and  after  this  has  reached  a  certain  thickness,  yolk  granules  (deuto- 
plastic  granules)  develop  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum.  In  a 
fully  developed  Graalian  follicle  the  ovum  presents  an  outer  clearer 
protoplasmic  zone  and  an  inner  fine  granular  zone  containing  yolk 
granules ;  in  the  former  lies  the  genninal  vesicle.  Between  the 
protoplasm  of  the  ovum  and  the  zona  pellucida  is  found  a  narrow 
space  known  as  the  perivitelline  space.  The  germinal  vcsicie 
(nucleus),  which  is  usually  of  spheric  shape,  possesses  a  doubly 
contoured  membrane  and  a  large  germinal  spot  (nucleolus),  which 
shows  ameboid  movements. 

The  origin  of  the  zona  pellucida  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined. It  probably  represents  a  product  of  the  egg  epithelium, 
and  may  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  cuticular  formation  of  these 
cells.  At  all  events  it  contains  numerous  small  canals  or  pores  into 
which  the  processes  of  the  cells  composing  the  corona  radiata  ex- 
tend. These  processes  are  to  be  regarded  as  intercellular  bridges 
(Retzius,  90) ;  and.  according  to  Pailadino.  they  occur  not  only 
between  the  ovum  and  the  corona  radiata,  but  also  between  the 
follicular  cells  themselves.  In  the  ripe  human  ovum  the  pores  are 
apparently  absent  (Nagel),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  to 
do  with  the  passage  of  nourishment  to  the  growing  egg.  Retzius 
believes  that  the  zona  pellucida  is  derived  from  the  processes  of  the 
cells  composing  the  corona  radiata,  which  at  first  interlace  and  form 
a  network  around  the  ovum.  Later,  the  matrix  of  the  membrane  is 
deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  network,  very  probably  by  the  egg 
itself. 

Further  developmental  changes  are.  however,  necessary  before  a 
futly  developed  ovum  (ripe  ovum)  may  be  fertilized.  These  are 
grouped  under  the  head  of  maturation  of  the  ovum.  They  have  in 
part  been  described  in  a  former  section  (p.  65).  but  may  receive 
further  consideration  at  this  time.  During  maturation  the  chromo- 
somes are  reduced  in  number,  so  that  the  matured  ovum  presents 
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only  half  the  number  found  in  a  somatic  cell  of  the  same  animaL 
The  manner  in  which  this  reduction  takes  place  has  been  described 
for  many  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  and  in  all  ova  studied  with 
reference  to  this  point  essentially  the  same  phenomena  have  been 
observed.  In  this  account  we  shall  follow  the  process  as  it  occurs 
in  the  Copepoda  (Ruckert,  94). 

During  the  period  of  growth  the  cells  composing  the  last  gfen- 
eration  of  oogonia  (primitive  ova)  increase  in  size,  and  are  then 


Fig.  264.-  Schematic  representation  of  the  behavior  of  the  chromatin  during  the 
maturation  of  the  ovum  (from  Riickerl,  94).  Instead  of  12  chromosomes  we  have  drawn, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  only  four :     //,  a,  a.  First,  and  (^j  second  polar  Ixxly. 


known  as  **  oocytes"  (the  ripe  ova).  These  then  undergo  mitotic 
division,  and  in  each  a  spirem  is  formed  which  divides  into  12 
chromosomes,  and  not  into  24  as  in  the  case  of  the  somatic  cells. 
These  12  chromo.somcs  split  lon<;itiidinally,  so  that  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  seen  to  contain  12  pairs  of  chromosomes,  or  daughter 
loops.  By  this  process  the  oogonia  have  become  egg  mother  cells 
(O.  Hertwig,  90)  or  oocytes  of  the  first  order.  Tlic  loops  now 
begin  to  shorten  and  each  soon  divides  crosswise  into  two  equal 
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rods,  thus  giving  rise  to  12  groups  of  4  chromosomes,  or  12  tetrads. 
The  mother  cell  now  divides  into  2  unequal  parts,  the  process  con- 
sisting in  a  distribution  of  the  rods  composing  the  tetrads  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pairs  of  rods  derived  from  one  set  of  daughter  loops 
pass  to  the  one  daughter  cell,  and  those  derived  from  the  other  set 
to  the  second  daughter  cell.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  large 
egg  daughter  cells  (O.  Hertwig)  or  oocytes  of  the  second  order,  and 
a  smaller  cell,  the  first  polar  body.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
daughter  cell  still  retains  1 2  pairs  of  rods.  A  second  unequal  division 
immediately  follows  without  a  period  of  rest,  but  in  this  case  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  pairs  of  rods  are  so  divided  that  each  separate 
rod  moves  away  from  its  fellow,  although  they  both  originated  from 
the  same  daughter  loop.  In  this  manner  a  cell  of  the  third  gen- 
eration is  formed,  the  oocyte  of  the  third  order,  or  mature  ovum, 
as  well  as  a  second  polar  body.  The  second  division  in  the  period 
of  maturation  is  peculiar  in  that  here  daughter  chromosomes  are 
formed,  not  by  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes,  but  by 
a  transverse  division. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  the  ova,  three  periods  are 
therefore  distinguishable.  The  first,  or  period  of  proliferation,  rep- 
resents a  stage  of  repeated  mitotic  division  in  the  oogonia,  during 
which  the  latter  become  gradually  reduced  in  size.  In  the  second, 
or  period  of  growth,  the  oogonia  increase  in  size  and  are  then  ready 
for  the  third,  or  period  of  maturation.  In  the  latter,  by  means  of 
a  modified  double  mitotic  division,  uninterrupted  by  any  resting 
stage,  the  matured  ovum  and  the  polar  bodies  are  formed.  These 
several  periods  are  represented  in  figure  265. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fully  developed  Graafian  follicle 
bursts  and  its  ovum  is  freed  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy ;  the 
following  may  be  said  regarding  it :  By  a  softening  of  the  cells 
forming  the  pedicle  of  the  discus  proligerus,  the  latter,  together 
with  the  ovum,  are  separated  from  the  remaining  granulosa,  and  lie 
free  in  the  liquor  folliculi.  At  the  point  where  the  follicle  comes  in 
contact  with  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  ovary,  the  latter,  with  the 
theca  folliculi,  becomes  thin,  and  in  this  region,  known  as  the 
stigma,  the  blood-vessels  are  obliterated  and  the  entire  tissue  grad- 
ually atrophies  ;  thus  a  point  of  least  resistance  is  formed  which  gives 
way  at  the  slightest  increase  in  pressure  within  the  follicle,  or  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  increase  of  pressure  within  the  follicle,  leading  to  its  rup- 
ture, is,  according  to  Nagel  (96),  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  tunica 
interna  of  the  theca  of  the  follicle.  The  cells  of  this  layer  prolif- 
erate and  increase  in  size  and  show  yellowish  colored  granules. 
This  cell -proliferation  leads  to  a  folding  of  the  tunica  interna,  the  folds 
encroaching  on  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  causing  its  contents  to 
be  pushed  toward  the  stigma. 

When  the  ovum  is  released,  the  rest  of  the  follicle  remains  be- 
hind to  form  a  corpus  lutcum.     In  the  formation  of  the  much  larger 
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corpus  luteum  verum — i*.  e.^  one  whose  ovum  has  been  fertilized  and 
is  in  process  of  further  development — ^the  regressive  metamorphosis  is 
much  slower  than  is  the  case  with  the  corpora  lutea  spuria, whose  ova 
have  not  been  impregnated.  In  place  of  the  liquor  foUiculi  the  corpus 
luteum  usually  contains  a  blood  coagulum  which  is  formed  as  a  result 
of  the  rupture  of  the  adjacent  blood-vessels.  Then  follows  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  tissue  composing  the  tunica  interna  of  the  theca  folliculi. 
This  ingrowth  gradually  surrounds  and  finally  penetrates  into  the 
coagulum  and  the  few  granulosa  cells  remaining,  while  the  latter 
degenerate  and  are  eventually  absorbed.  The  proliferating  tissue 
contains  cells  filled  with  pigment,  the  lutein  cells^  and  it  is  these 
which  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  yellow  color  of  the  bodies. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  gradually  folded  in  and  the 

Primordial  egg-cell. 


Oogonia 


Vi/l.M 


Ooc>'te  1.  order. 

Ooc>-te  II.  order. 

Matured  ovum. 


Germinal  zone. 

Zone  of  mitotic  divisioa. 
(The  number  of  genera- 

tions  is  much  larger  than 

here  represented.) 


growth. 


Zone  of  maturation. 


II.   P.B 


Fig.  265. — Scheme  of  the  development  aiul  maturation  of  an  ascaris  ovum  (after  Bovcri)  : 
P.  B.,  Polar  bodies.     (From  **  Ergebn.  d.  Anat.  u.  Entw.,"  Bd.  I.) 


degenerating^  central  portion  is  finally  penetrated  by  vessels  and 
absorbed  by  the  proliferating  cells  from  the  outer  wall.  In  the  folds 
of  the  tunica  interna,  composed  of  lutein  cells,  there  is  found  a  vari- 
able amount  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  carr\'in<^  blood- vessels 
which  break  up  into  cai)illaries,  the  latter  penetrating^  between  the 
lutein  cells. 

According  to  Sobotta  (96  and  97),  the  corpus  luteum  of  both 
the  moiKse  and  the  rabbit  is  formed  cliicfly  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  while  the  vascular  connective  tissue  of  the  inner 
thecal  layer  |)enetrates  between  the  epilliclial  cells  in  the  shape  of 
processes  accompanied  by  leucocytes,  which  form  a  cellular  net- 
work around  the  central  coagulum.     The  blood  is  finally  absorbed 
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without  the  formation  of  hematoidin  crystals,  and  a  mucoid  con- 
nective-tissue mass  is  the  result.  There  is  then  no  further  prolifera- 
tion of  connective  tissue  and  the  corpus  luteum  is  fully  developed 
in  this  condition.  Later,  fat  globules  are  deposited  in  the  greatly 
enlarged  epithelial  cells.  In  the  mouse  there  is  no  difference  as 
to  structure  or  size  between  corpora  lutea  derived  from  follicles 
whose  ova  have  been  impregnated  and  those  whose  ova  have  not 
been  fertilized. 

After  a  variable  time  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  luteum  itself 
undergoes  hyaloid  degeneration,  a  process  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  and  which  finally  results  in  the 
formation  of  the  corpus  albicans.     The  latter  is  then  in  its  turn 


"-~Bl(«d-vcs»tl. 
Fig.  266. — Scclion  of  fully  developed  tirBBfinn  fullicle  from  iiijeeled  ovary  of  pig  j 
XSO. 


absorbed,  and  in  the  end  there  remains  in  its  place  only  a  connec- 
tive tissue  containing  very  few  fibers. 

Not  all  of  the  eggs  and  follicles  reach  maturity  ;  very  many 
are  destroyed  by  a  regressive  process  known  as  atresia  of  the  fol- 
licles. This  process  may  begin  at  any  stage,  even  affecting  the 
primitive  ova  while  still  imbedded  in  the  germinal  epithelium — first 
attacking  the  egg  itself  and  later  the  surrounding  follicular  epithe- 
lium, although  in  both  the  degenerative  process  is  identical.  The 
germinal  vesicle  and  the  nuclei  of  the  follicular  cells  usually 
undergo  a  chromatolytic  degeneration,  although  they  sometimes 
disappear  without  apparent  chromatolysis  (direct  atrophy),  while 
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the  cell-bodies  are  generally  subjected  to  a  fatty  degeneration  or 
may  even  undergo  what  is  known  among  pathologists  as  an  albu- 
minous degeneration — i*.  e.^  one  characterized  by  granulation  and 
showing  no  fat  reaction  but  numerous  reactions  such  as  are  ob- 
served where  albumin  is  present.  These  two  forms  of  metamor- 
phosis result  in  a  liquefaction  of  the  cell-body,  and  finally  lead  to 
a  hyaline  swelling,  which  renders  the  substance  of  the  cell  homo- 
geneous. The  zona  pellucida  softens,  increases  in  volume,  becomes 
wrinkled,  and  after  some  time  is  absorbed.  A  further  stage  in 
the  regressive  process  consists  in  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  corpus  luteum.  Here  leucocytes  accompany 
the  proliferation  from  the  tunica  interna  of  the  theca  foUtcuIi,  and 
assist  in  absorbing  the  products  of  degeneration,  the  result  being 
a  connective-tissue  scar  {^id.  G.  Ruge,  and  Schottlander,  91,  93). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ovary  enter  at  the  hilum  and  branch 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  ovary.  From  these  medullary 
vessels  branches  are  given  off  which  penetrate  the  follicular  zone, 
giving  off  branches  to  the  follicles  and  terminating  in  a  capillary 
network  in  the  tunica  albuginea  (Clark,  1900).  The  relations  of 
the  branches  to  the  follicles  are  such  that  in  the  outer  layer  of  the 
theca  folliculi  the  vessels  form  a  network  with  wide  meshes  while 
the  inner  layer  contains  a  fine  capillary  network  (Fig.  266).  The 
veins  are  of  large  caliber  and  form  a  plexus  at  the  hilum  of  the 
ovary. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  ovary  are  numerous.  They  begin  in 
clefts  in  the  follicular  zone,  which  unite  to  form  vessels  lined  by 
endothelial  cells  in  the  medulla.  They  leave  the  ovary  at  the 
hilum. 

The  nerves  accompany  and  surround  the  blood-vessels,  while 
vcr>'  few  nerve-fibers  penetrate  into  the  theca  folliculi ;  those  doing 
so  form  a  network  around  the  follicle  and  end  often  in  small  nodules 
without  penetrating  beyond  the  theca  itself  Ganfjlion  cells  of  the 
s\'mpathetic  type  also  occur  in  the  medulla  of  the  ovary  near  the 
hilum  (Retzius,  93  ;  Riese,  Gawronski). 

3.  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  UTERUS,  AND  VAGINA. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  consist  of  a  mucous  membrane,  muscular 
coat,  and  peritoneal  covering. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  large  number  of  longitudinal 
folds  which  frequently  communicate  with  one  another.  Ver>'  early 
in  the  development  four  of  these  folds  are  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  isthmus  ;  these  may  also  Ix.*  recognized  at  times  in  the  adult. 
These  are  the  chief  fields,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest,  which  are 
known  as  the  accessory  folds  (FnMnmel).  The  accessory  folds  are 
well  developed  in  the  isthmus,  and  are  here  so  closely  arranged 
that  no  lumen  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  epithelium 
lining  the  tubes  is  composed  of  a  single  la}'er  of  ciliated  columnar 
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cells  wliich  entirely  cover  the  folds  as  well  as  the  tissue  between 
them.  Glands  do  not  occur  in  the  oviducts,  unless  the  crypts 
between  the  folds  may  be  considered  as  such.  The  mucosa 
beneath  the  epithelium  contains  relatively  few  connecdvc- tissue 
fibers,  but  numerous  cellular  elements.  In  the  isthmus  it  is  com- 
pact, but  in  the  ampulla  and  infundibulum  its  structure  is  looser. 
The  mucosa  contains  a  few  nonstriated  muscle-fibers,  wliich  have  a 
longitudinal  direction  and  extend  into  the  chief  folds,  but  not  into 
the  accessory  folds. 

External  to  the  mucosa  is  found  the  muscular  coat,  consisting 
of  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  and  thinner  longitudinal  layer. 
The  latter  is  imperfectly  developed  in  the  ampulla  and  may  be 


entirely  absent  in  the  infundibulum.  The  peritoneal  layer  consists 
of  a  loose  connective  tissue  covered  by  mesotheUum. 

The  nterns  is  composed  of  a  mucous,  a  muscular,  and  a  peri- 
toneal coat 

The  mucosa  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  cervix  is  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelial  cells ;  these  are  some- 
what higher  in  the  cervix  than  in  the  corpus.  Barfurth  (96)  has 
found  intercellular  bridges  between  the  cells  of  the  uterine  epithelium 
in  the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit.  In  the  cervix  of  the  virgin  the  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium  extends  as  far  as  the  external  os.  at  which 
point  this  usually  changes  to  a  stratified  squamous  epithelium.     In 
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multiparae  the  squamous  epithelium  extends  into  the  cervical  canal 
and  may  be  found,  with  occasional  exceptions  (islands  of  ciliated 
epithelium ).  throughout  its  entire  lower  third.  This  arrangement 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  even  in  children  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cer\ical  canal  may  sometimes  be  lined  by 
stratified  epithelium.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  mucosa  is  com- 
posed of  a  reticular  connective  tissue,  resembling  in  structure  that 
of  the  mucosa  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  reticular  connective 
tissue  consists  of  connective-tissue  fibers  and  branched  connective- 
tissue  cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  are  found  lymphocytes  and  leucoc\'tes.  The  mucosa  of  the 
cer\'ix  is  somewhat  denser,  containing  more  fibrous  tissue. 

In  the  cervical  canal  the  mucosa  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  is  elevated  to  form  numerous  folds,  extending  laterally  from 
larger  median  folds.  These  folds  are  known  as  the  plicce  palmatce. 
The  mucosa  of  tlie  bodv  of  the  uterus  and  of .  the.  cervbc  contains 
numerous  glands,  the  uterine  and  cervical  glands.  The  uterine 
glands  are  branched  tubular  in  t>'pe,  and  extend  through  the 
mucosa  and  for  a  short  distance  into  the  muscular  layer.  They  are 
lined  by  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  resting  on  a  basement  mem- 
brane. The  cervical  glands  are  of  the  same  shape  and  structure. 
Above  the  plicae  palmata^  the  glands  are  numerous ;  below,  they 
gradually  diminish  in  number.  Besides  these  glands  the  cervix 
also  contains  peculiar  short  crypts  with  lateral  sacculations,  the 
lumina  of  which  are  wider  and  the  epithelium  higher  than  in  the 
cervical  glands.  The  glands  and  cr}'pts  extend  as  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal OS.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical  region  we 
find  peculiar,  closed  sacs  of  varying  size  lined  by  simple  cylindric 
or  ciliated  epithelium,  the  so-called  ovula  Xabothi,  which  probably 
represent  cystic  formations  (tvV/.  A.  Martin). 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  gynecologists  hitherto  that  the 
ciliary  movement  of  the  epithelium  in  the  oviducts  and  uterus  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  tubo-uterine  opening  ;  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  established  the  fact  that  in  both  the  uterus  and  oviducts 
the  general  direction  of  the  wave-like  ciliary  motion  is  toward  the 
vagi  n a  ( H  o fm  c  i  c  r ) . 

Three  layers  of  muscular  tissue  arc  to  be  seen  both  in  the 
corpus  and  cervix  uteri — an  inner  longitudinal,  a  middle  nearly  cir- 
cular, in  which  the  principal  blood-vessels  are  found,  and  an  outer 
longitudinal.  The  inner  and  outer  layers  are  known  respectively 
from  their  position  as  the  stratum  mucosum  and  stratum  serosum, 
the  middle  and  more  vascular  as  the  stratum  vasculosum.  As  com- 
pared with  the  middle,  the  inner  and  outer  muscle  layers  are 
poorh'  developed.  The  complicated  conditions  found  in  the  uterine 
musculature  can  be  better  understood  if  some  attention  be  paid  to 
its  origin.  The  circular  layer  should  be  regarded  as  the  original 
musculature  of  the  Miillerian  ducts.  The  outer  loncritudinal  laver 
develops  later,  and  is  derived. from -the  musculature  of  the  broad 
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ligament.  Between  these  two  are  the  large  vessels  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tissue — a  condition  which  persists 
throughout  life  in  the  carnivora.  In  man  tlie  blood-vessels  pene- 
trate into  the  circular  musculature  and  only  appear  later  in  the 
inner  muscular  layer.  A  Iruc  niuscularis  mucosa  is  not  present  in 
the  human  uterus  (.Sobotta,  91). 

The  serous  or  peritoneal  layer  consists  of  a  layer  of  mesothelial 
cells  and  submesothelial  connective  dssuc. 

The  uterus  derives  its  blood  supply  from  the  uterine  and  ovarian 
arteries,  which  enter  from  the  broad  ligament  through  its  lateral 
portion.  These  vessels  pass  to  the  stratum  vascuJosum  of  the 
muscular  layer,  where  they  branch  repeatedly,  some  of  tJie  branches 


Fig.  268. — From  ulei 
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entering  the  mucosa,  where  they  form  capillary  networks  surround- 
ing the  glands  and  a  dense  capillary  network  situated  under  the 
uterine  epithelium.  The  veins  form  a  venous  plexus  in  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  mucosa,  especially  well  developed  in  the  cervix  and 
OS  uteri.  From  this  plexus  the  blood  passes  to  a  second  well- 
developed  venous  plexus  situated  in  the  stratum  vasculosum  of  the 
muscular  layer,  whence  the  blood  passes  to  the  plexus  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  veins. 

The  lymphatics  begin  in  numerous  clefts  in  the  uterine  mucosa  ; 
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from  here  the  lymph  passes  by  way  of  lymph-vessels  to  the  mus- 
cular coat,  between  the  bundles  of  which  are  found  numerous. 
lymph-vessels  especially  in  the  middle  or  vascular  layer.  These 
tymph-vessels  terminate  in  larger  vessels  found  in  the  subserous 
connective  tissue. 

The  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  receive  numerous  medullated  and 
nonmedullated  nerves.  The  latter  terminate  in  the  muscular  layers. 
Medullated  fibers  have  been  traced  into  the  mucosa,  where  they 
form  plexuses  under  the  epithelium,  from  which  branches  have  been 
traced  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  between  the  gland-cells.  In 
the  course  of  the  nerves  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  type 
have  been  observed. 


Fig,  20v.->- 


In  the  vagina  we  distinguish  also  three  coals — the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscular  layer,  and  the  outer  fibrous  covering. 

TJie  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  the  stratified 
squamous  type,  and  possesses,  as  usual,  a  basal  layer  of  cylindric 
cells.  The  mucosa  of  the  vagina  consists  of  numerous  connective- 
tissue  fibers  mingled  with  a  number  of  exceptionally  coarse  elastic 
fibers.  Papillse  containing  blood-vessels  are  present  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  depressions  between  tlie  columna:  rugarum.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  vagina  has  no  glands,  but  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  von  Preuschen  and  C,  Ruge,  a  few  isolated  glands  occur  in 
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the  vagina.  They  are  relatively  simple  in  structure,  form  irregular 
tubes,  and  are  lined  by  ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  The  excre- 
tory ducts  are  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  Diffuse 
adenoid  tissue  is  met  with  in  the  mucosa,  which  sometimes  assumes 
the  form  of  lymphatic  nodules. 

The  muscular  coat,  which  in  the  lower  region  is  quite  prominent, 
may  be  separated  indistinctly  into  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  in- 
ner circular  layer ;  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  poorly  developed,  and  may 
be  entirely  absent.  The  muscular  coat  is  especially  well  developed 
anteriorly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bladder. 


Fig.  270 


The  outer  fibrous  layer  consists  of  dense  connective  tissue 
loosely  connected  with  the  adjacent  structures. 

At  its  lower  end  the  vagina  is  partially  closed  by  the  hymen 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  rudiment  of  the  membrane  which  in 
the  embryo  separates  the  lower  segment  of  the  united  Miillerian 
ducts  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  sinus  u  ro  genital  is.  Accordingly, 
the  epithelium  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hymen  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  vaginal  epithelium  ;  that  on  the  outer  surface  re- 
sembling the  skin  in  structure  (G.  Klein). 
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\f,  i4f/tii:/_  f'/j/iftx  'A  tJ*r  ui>-A:',h%r/  '■jl>»tance  of  the  < 
(^,(  Mf//'  >%•>»'.'./  in  flw;  fi^yhti'/Ti.'i'A  '/.  the  hiJum,  there  < 
M**^'*)'*  '  ;/i'tK  \iA  "/f'I«  Of  tof/ij!*-!!  fit'r.i/ie/i  with  columnar  c 
)('*»(,  ',Im»"J  '/»  fM'rfi'.jIwI/'l,  *tiP',h  cz/nstituU:  the  pirixi/Jkarvw^ 
til' If  4f  It"  i'tii.ini»  '/f  lie:  Hj':vfri'-]fhr'/i.  and  are  continuatifjos 
Iff  Hw»(  itiiiiiinitl--t/  -ir'/iiit —t\ir  tpu/iphfrroH — <S  similar  structure 
w)(l<  li  Ik  n  wirhiri  pIi'  \ivi.f\  lij;;ifn'rif,  llx:  s<::j«rate  tubules  of  the 
*  )K<'/|/l.'-('.(i  '  'rtHKiiirji'  .!('■  witti  tfj'-  ///"/ '//  (lurttter  (Wolffian  duct), 
will'  li  III  lie  liiKii'iii  !«•  iii(;  to  *>S\''r\.  <iv\s  hljntlly.  and  never,  as  in 
fMliilii  oiiIiii.iIh,  f/j-'im  into  \\v  I'lwrr  imrti'm  of  the  vagina.  These 
(l<iJv.i(iv«-.  '-(  lli«'  i.riiriitlvr  kidiiry  .  i.n-'iHt  of  blindly  ending  tubules 
\i\  vniylfii;  I'liiilli  llfU'd  l»y  ft  <iliiit(.<I  nuitliclium,  the  cells  of  which 
Blf  oHi  II  (I'liliif  ill  pruM-mi  of  rlctjcm- ration, 

I  ln'  hviliitlil%  'if  Murf^iiKiii  arc  duplications  of  the  peritoneum. 
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D.  THE  MALE  GENITAL  ORGANS 
I.  THE  SPERMATOZOON. 

The  semen,  or  sperma,  is  a  fluid  that,  as  a  whole,  consists  of 
the  secretion  of  several  sets  Lif  j;lands  in  which  the  sexual  cells,  the 
spermatosomes,  or  spermatozoa,  which  are  formed  in  the  testes,  are 
suspended. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  structure  of  the  typical  adult  sperma- 
tosome,  taking  up  consecutively  its  component  parts.  Three  prin- 
cipal parts  may  be  distinguished — the  head,  the  middle  piece,  and 
the  tail  or  flagcllum.  Tlie  round  or  oval  body  of  the  head  termi- 
nates in  a  lanceolate  extremity.  The  former  consists  of  chromatin, 
and  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of  fertiliza- 
tion. The  middle  piece,  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  end  of 
the  head,  is  composed  of  a  protoplasmic  envelop  which  surrounds  a 
portion  of  the  so-called  axial  thread.  The  latter  is  enlarged  ante- 
riorly just  behind  the  head  to  form  the  terminal  nodule,  which  fits  into 
a  depression  in  the  head.    From  the  middle  piece  on,  the  axial  thread 


Fig.  271. — Diogiani  shcming  the  general  chatncteristics  nf  the  sperm&toioa  of 
various  vettebrmles:  a.  Lance;  *,  scgmeiils  of  the  accessoiy  Ihreid  ;  t,  atteasory 
thread  1  d,  body  of  the  head  ;  e,  [erminal  nodule  ;  f,  middle  piece  ;  g,  marginHl  thread  ; 
it,  aual  thread  ;  1,  undulating  membrane  -,  k,  tibrili  of  the  axial  ihrn^  ;  /,  fibrils  of  the 
marginal  thread ;  m,  end  piece  of  Relzius  ;  n,  rudder- menibnine. 


is  condnued  into  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon,  and  is  here  sur- 
rounded by  a  transparent  substance — the  slieatk  of  the  axial  thread. 
The  envelop  is  lacking  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tail,  where 
the  axial  thread  extends  for  a  short  distance  as  a  naked  filament 
called  the  end-piece  of  Retsius.  From  the  middle  piece  a  still  finer 
thread  is  given  off,  the  marginal  thread,  which  extends  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  axial  thread  as  far  as  the  end-piece  of  Retzius. 
In  its  course  it  crosses  and  recrosses  the  axial  thread  at  various 
points,  and  may  even  wind  around  it  in  a  spiral  manner.  In  all  in- 
stances il  is  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  axial  thread  by  a 
delicate  membrane — the  undulating  membrane.  Another  and  still 
more  delicate  filament — the  accessory  thread — runs  parallel  with  the 
a.xial  thread  along  the  surface  of  its  sheath  and  terminates  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  end-piece  of  Retzius.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  flagellum  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  end-piece  is  another 
and  shorter  membrane, — the  rudder  membrane, — which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  undulating  membrane.     Maceration  reveals  a  fibrillar 
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structure  of  both  the  axial  and  marginal  threads  (Ballowitz),  \yhile 
the  accessory  thread  is  separated  into  a  number  of  short  segments. 

In  mammalia,  and  especially  in  man,    the 

A     /T^    /^  spermatozoa    seem    to   be    more  simply   con- 

Li  i5^  (     Y  ^     structed.      Here    the   head   is   pyriform,    and 

^|r  ^F    N-pL  ^     somewhat  flattened,  with  a  slight  ridge  along 

I      I  ^_  ^     the  depression   at  either  side  of  its   anterior 

'      "       ^  thinner  portion  (Fig.  272).     In  some  mammalia 

(mouse),   the   head   is   provided   with    a     so- 
called  cap,  which    corresponds    to   the   lance 
previously   mentioned.      The   middle  piece    is 
relatively  long   and    shows   a   distinct    cross- 
striation,  which  may  be  attributed  to  its  spiral 
structure.     Here  also  the  middle  piece  is'  tra- 
versed by  the  axial  thread,  which  ends  at  the 
head  in  a  terminal  nodule,  and  may  be  sep- 
arated as  in  other  mammalia  into  a  number 
of  fibrils.     Some   years  ago  Gibbes  described 
an  undulating  membrane  in  the  hum^  sper- 
matozoon, an  observation  which  was  confirmed 
by  W.  Krause  (81).     The  head  of  the  human 
spermatosome    is   from  3  /<  to    5/1  long,  and 
from  2/i  to  I  fx  in  breadth  ;    the  middle  piece 
is  6  /I  long  and  i  /i  in  breadth  ;  the  tail  is  from 
40  /I  to  60  /£  long,  and  the  end-piece  6  /i  long. 
The  spermatozoa  are  actively  motile,  a  phe- 
nomenon due  to  the-  flagella,  which  give  them 
a  spiral,  boring  motion.     They  are  character- 
ized by  great  longevity  and  are  very  resistant 
to  the  action  of  low  temperatures  {vid.    Pier- 
sol,   83).      In  some  species  of   bat  the   sp)er- 
matozoa    penetrate    into    the    oviduct    of    the 
female  in  the  fall,  but  do  not  contribute  to  im- 
pregnation   until    the    spring,   when    the   ova    mature.     (For    the 
structure  of  the  spcrmatosomes  see  Jensen,  Ballowitz.) 


I 


Fig.  272. — Human 
spermatozoa.  The  two 
at  the  left  after  Retzius 
(81)  ;  the  one  at  the 
extreme  left  is  seen  in 
profile ;  the  other  in 
surface  view ;  the  one 
at  the  right  is  drawn  as 
described  by  Jensen :  //, 
Head  ;  ^,  terminal  nod- 
ule ;  r,  middle  piece ; 
</,  tail ;  ff  end-piece  of 
Retzius. 


2,  THE  TESTES. 

The  testis  is  inclosed  within  a  dense  fibrous  capsule, — the 
tunica  albttginca, — about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
surrounded  by  a  closed  serous  sac,  derived  from  the  peritoneum 
during  the  descent  of  the  testes,  and  therefore  lined  by  mcsothclial 
cells.  This  serous  sac — the  tunica  vaginalis — consists  of  a  \isceral 
layer  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginca,  and  a  parietal  layer  which 
blends  with  the  scrotum.  The  cavitv  contains  normally  a  small 
amount  of  serous  fluid.  On  the  inner  suifacc  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
is  found  a  thin  layer  of  loo.se  fibrous  tissue  containing  blood-vessels 
— the  tunica  vasculosa.     The  tunica  albuginea  is  thickened  in  its 
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posterior  portion  to  form  the  mediastinum  testis,  or  the  corpus 
Highmori,  which  projects  as  a  fibrous -tissue  ridge  for  a  variable 
distance  into  the  substance  of  the  testis.  The  gross  structure  of  the 
testis  is  best  seen  in  a  sagittal  longitudinal  section.  Even  a  low 
magnification  will  show  that  the  testis  is  composed  of  lobules.  These 
are  produced  by  septa  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  organ 
and  arc  derived  from  the  investing  tunics  of  the  testis  and  diverge  in 
a  radiate  manner  from  the  mediastinum  testis.  The  lobules  arc  of 
pyramidal  shape,  with  their  bases  directed  toward  the  capsule  and 
their  apices  toward  the  mediastinum.  They  consist  principally  of 
the  seminiferous  tubules,  whose  transverse,  oblique,  and  longitudinal 


k  of  IcMii.      Tunica  ■IbusJno. 
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sections  may  be  observed  in  sections  of  the  testis.  When  isolated, 
these  tubules  are  seen  to  begin  in  the  testis  as  closed  canals,  which 
are  closely  coiled  upon  each  other  (convoluted  tubules)  and  describe 
a  tortuous  course,  until  they  finally  reach  the  corpus  Highmori, 
Immediately  before  they  reach  the  latter,  the  convoluted  tubules 
change  into  short,  straight  and  narrow  segments — the  straight 
tubules,  ax  tubuli  recti.  Within  tlie  corpus  Highmori.  all  the  straight 
tubules  of  the  testis  unite  to  form  a  tubular  network — the  rcte  testis 
(Haller). 

From  this  network  about  fifteen  tubules — the  vasa  efferentia — 
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arise.  The  latter,  at  first  straight,  soon  begin  to  wind  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  various  convolutions  of  each  canal  foim  an  independent 
system,  invested  by  a  fibrous  sheath  of  its  own — ct>m  vasculosi 
Halleri.  These  lobules  constitute  the  elements  of  the  globus  major 
of  the  epididymis.  In  cross-section  the  vasa  efferentia  arc  seen  to 
be  stellate  in  shape.  The  vasa  efferentia  gradually  unite  to  form 
one  canal — the  vas  efididyttddis.  This  is  markedly  convoluted  and 
is  situated  in  the  body  and  tail  of  the  epididymis  itself. 

The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  seminiferous  tubules  consists 
of  sustentacular  cells  (cells  or  columns  of  Sertoli)  and  of  sperma- 
togenic  elements.  The  former  are  high,  cylindric  structures  (see 
below),  the  basilar  surfaces  of  which  are  in  contact.  They  do  not 
form  a  continuous  layer,  but  their  basal  processes  are  interwoven 
to  form  a  superficial  network  surrounding  the  epithelium  of  the 


Sustentociilar  cells  (cells  of  Sertoli)  of  the  guinea-pie  (dinmic- silver  method). 
Kil^re  274,  surface  view  uf  (he  semiiiifemus  tuliulrs  ;  li^ure  275,  |in>1ilc  view  ;  X  ^xo : 
a,  Ilasltar  surface  uf  11  cylinilne  siistentaeulnr  cell ;  i,  IliiUciieil  suslentacular  cell ;  t,  r, 
depressions  in  ihe  susleulacutar  cells  due  Ui  pressure  ftum  the  Sjicniukti^nic  cells  ;  1/, 
bd^lar  p»rti(>ii  of  susletilacular  cells. 


seminiferous  tubules.  (Fip;.  275.)  hi  the  mushes  of  the  reticulum 
are  duposittjd  numbers  of  platc-likc  cells,  which  lie  in  contact  with 
the  basement  membrane  and  also  represent  sustentacular  elements 
{vi,i.  Merkel,  71). 

Between  the  sustentacular  cells  arc  found  from  four  to  six  rows 
of  cells,  possessinfj  relatively  larf^e  nuclei,  rich  in  chromatin,  and 
derived  from  cells  of  the  deeper  strata  by  mitotic  cell  division.  The 
epithelium  of  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  is, 
therefore,  a  stratified  epithelium.  The  cells  of  this  epithelium 
present  various  peculiarities  accordinfj  to  their  stage  of  development, 
and  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  discussinj;  Kpermato{;enesis. 
l'"xtemally,  the  walls  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  limited  by  a 
sin<;le  layer  or  several  layers  of  spindle-shaped,  epithelioid  cells.  A 
basement  membrane  is  present,  but  very  thin,  and  in  some  cases 
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hardly  capable  of  demonstration.  The  convoluted  tubules  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  are  found  peculiar 
groups  of  lar^e  cells  containing  large  nuclei,  and  known  as  interstitial 
cells.  Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  Uie  significance  of  these 
cells  ;  but  they  are  probably  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Reinke 
(g6)  found  repeatedly  crystalloids  of  problematic  significance  in  the 
interstitial  cells  of  the  normal  testis. 

The  stratified  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  changes  in 


^^^,^,^^^^^ 


the  tubuli  recti  to  an  epithelium  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  short 
columnar  or  cubical  cells  resting  on  a  thin  basement  niembiane. 

The  canals  of  the  rete  testis  (Haller)  are  lined  by  nonciliated 
epithelium,  which  varies  in  type  from  flat  to  cubical.  Communicat- 
ing with  the  rete  testis  is  a  blind  canal,  the  vas  aberrans  of  the  rete 
testis,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  vasa  efferentia  are  lined  partly  by  ciliated  columnar  and 
partly  by  nonciliated  cubical  epithelium.  The  two  varieties  form 
groups  which  alternate,  giving  rise  to  nonciliated  depressions. 
which    represent  gland-like  structures  (Schafier,  92),  but  do  not 
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cause  corresponding  evaginations  of  the  mucosa.  Outside  of  the 
mucosa  which  consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  there  are  found 
several  layers  of  nonstruted  muscle  fibtis  circularly  disposed. 

The  vas   epididymidis  is  Imed  b)    stratified  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium    resting  on  a  thm  mucosa   outside  of  which  there   is 


i 


Fig.  a78-- 


epididymiilii  of  hum 


% 


found  an   inner  circular  and  an  outer,  though  thin.  longitudinaM 

layer  of  nonstriated  muscular  tissue.  T 

An  aberrant  canaliculus  al,so  communicates  with  the  vas  epiiA 

didymidis,  and  is  here  known  as  the  7'as  aSerrans  HalU-ri.     Num-^ 
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bers  of  convoluted  and  blindly  ending  canaliculi  are  frequently 
found  imbedded  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  epididymis. 
These  constitute  the  paradidymis,  or  organ  of  Giraldh. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  testis  spread  out  in  the  corpus  High- 
niori  and  in  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  and 
of  the  tunica  albuginea,  their  capillaries  encircling  the  seminal  tu- 
bules in  well-marked  networks. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  begin  in  clefts  in  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  convoluted  tubules.     They  con- 
vei^e  toward  the  corpus 
Highmori      and      pass 
thence    to    the   spermatic 
cord. 

Retzius  (93)  and  Tim- 
ofeew  (94)  have  described 
plexuses  of  nonmedul- 
lated,  varicose  nerve-fibers 
surrounding  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  testis.  From 
such  plexuses  single 
fibers,  or  small  bundles  of 
such,  could  be  traced  to 
the  seminiferous  tubules. 
about  wiiich  they  also 
form  plexuses.  Such 
fibers  have  not  been 
traced  into  the  epithelium 
lining  the  tubules.  In 
the  epididymis  Timofcew 
found  numerous  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  the  cell- 
bodies  of  the  sympathetic 
neurones  of  which  were  surrounded  by  pericellular  plexuses.  In 
the  wall  of  the  vas  epididymidis  and  the  vasa  efferentia  were  observed 
numerous  varicose  nerve-fibers,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  plexus, 
many  of  which  seemed  to  terminate  on  the  nonstriated  muscle  cells 
.found  in  these  tubes.  Some  of  the  nerve-fibers  were  traced  into  the 
mucosa,  but  not  into  its  epithelial  lining. 


Fig.    279— Seclion    r.r    dogs  te 

Is  with    in 

jcclpd  bloHtl- vessels  (Icrtv  power)  : 

.  Semmirer 

11 :  I.  blood 

3.  THE  EXCRETORY  DUCTS. 

The  viJS  defiTois  possesses  a  relatively  thick  muscular  wall,  con- 
sisting of  three  layers,  of  which  the  middle  is  circular  and  the  other 
two  longitudinal.  The  subepithelial  mucosa  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  elastic  fibers  and  presents  longitudinal  folds.  The  lining  epi- 
thelium is  in  part  simple  ciliated  columnar  and  in  part  stratified 
ciliated  columnar,  with  two  rows  of  nuclei.  The  cilia  are,  however, 
often  absent,  beginning  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  vas  epidi- 
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dymtdis.  According  to  Steiner  the  epithelium  of  the  vas  deferens 
varies.  It  may  be  provided  with  ciha  in  the  lower  segments  or  it 
may  even  be  similar  to  that  found  m  the  bladder  and  ureters 

The  inner  muscular  layer  is  wanting  in  the  ampulla  of  the  vas 
deferens  here  the  epithelium  is  mostly  simple  columnar  and  pig- 
mented. Besides  the  folds  there  are  also  evagtnations  and  tubules 
which  sometimes  form  anastomoses — structures  which  msy  be  re- 
garded as  glands 

The  sevnnal  i  estdes  are  also  lined  at  least  when  in  a  distended 
condition  by  simple  nonciliated  columnar  epithehum  containing 
yellow  pigment  In  a  collapsed  condition  the  epithehum  is  pseudo- 
stratified  with  two  or  even  three  layers  of  nuclei  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  epithelial  cells  in  a  single  layer  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  distention.     The  mucous  membrane  shows 


Fig.  280. — Cro^' sect  ion  of  vas  deferens  ncjr  llie  epididymis  (human) 

numerous  folds,  which,  in  the  guinea-pig  for  instance,  present  a 
delicate  axial  conncctive-ti.'isue  stroma.  Htsides  scanty  subepithe- 
lial connective  tissue,  the  seminal  ve.sicles  arc  provided  with  an  inner 
circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  of  niu.scle-fibers.  Sperma- 
tozoa are,  as  a  rule,  not  met  with  in  the  seminal  vesicles. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cjaculaloiy  liiicts  is  comjiosed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells ;  the  inner  circular  muscle-layer  is  very  poorly  devel- 
oped. In  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  ejaculatory  duets  the  longi- 
tudinal muscle-layer  mingles  with  the  musculature  of  the  prostate 
and  loses  its  individuality.  The  ojaculatory  ducts  ein]>ty  either 
directly  into  the  urethra  at  the  colliculus  seminalis,  or  indirectly 
into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  thmugii  the  vcsicula 
prostatica. 

The  prostate  is  a  compound  branched  alveolar  gland.    Its  capsule 
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consists  of  dense  layers  of  nonstriated  muscle-fibers,  connective 
tissue,  and  yellow  elastic  fibers.  Processes  and  lamella  composed 
of  all  these  elements  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  converg- 
ing toward  the  base  of  the  colHculus  seminalis,  Between  the 
larger  trabeculse  are  situated  numerous  glands,  consisting  of  large, 


cle   ihowing  the  folds  of  the 


Fig.  28; 


of  ptostnte  glaii 


irregular  alveoli,  separated  by  fibromuscular  .septa  and  trabeculte. 
The  alveoli  are  lined  by  simple  columnar  epithelium,  the  inner 
portion  of  the  cells  often  showing  acidophils  granules.  Now  and 
then  the  alveoli  present  a  pseu  dost  ratified  epithelium,  with  two 
rows  of  nuclei  (Rudinger,  83),     A  basement  membrane,  although 
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present,  is  difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  numerous  excretory  ducts, 
lined  by  simple  columnar  epithelium,  become  confluent  and  form 
from  15  to  30  collecting  ducts  which  empty,  as  a  rule,  either 
at  the  colliculus  seminalis  or  into  the  sulcus  prostaticus.  Near 
their  terminations  the  larger  ducts  are  lined  by  transitional  epithelium 
similar  to  that  lining  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  alveoli  of  the  glands,  peculiar  concentrically  laminated 
concrements  are  found,  known  as  prostatic  bodies  or  concretions 
(corpora  amylacea).  They  are  more  numerous  in  old  men,  but  are 
found  in  the  prostates  of  young  men  and  also  of  young  boys. 
The  secretion  of  the  prostate  (succus  prostaticus)  is  not  mucous 
in  character,  but  resembles  a  serous  secretion  and  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion. The  vesicula  prostatica  (sinus  pocularis)  is  lined  by  stratified 
epithelium,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells  and  provided  with  a  dis- 
tinct cuticular  margin  upon  which  rest  cilia.  In  its  urethral  region 
occur  short  alveolar  glands. 

The  glands  of  Cowper  are  branched  tubular  alveolar  glands, 
the  alveoli  being  lined  by  mucous  cells.  Crescents  of  Gianuzzi 
are,  however,  seldom  seen.  The  smaller  excretory  ducts,  lined  by 
cubical  epithelium,  unite  to  form  two  ducts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
urethra ;  these  are  i  J^  inches  long,  and  are  lined  by  stratified  epi- 
thelium consisting  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  prostate  ramify  in  the  fibromuscular 
trabeculae  and  form  capillary  networks  surrounding  the  alveoli.  The 
veins  collecting  the  blood  pass  to  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  where 
they  form  a  plexus  in  the  capsule.  The  lymphatics  begin  in  clefts 
in  the  trabecular  and  follow  the  veins.  The  terminal  branches  pf 
the  vessels  supplying  Cowper's  glands  are,  in  their  arrangement, 
like  those  of  other  mucous  glands. 

Numerous  sympathetic  ganglia  arc  found  in  the  prostate  under 
the  capsule  and  in  the  larger  trabecular  near  the  capsule.  The 
neuraxcs  of  the  sympathetic  cells  of  these  ganglia  may  be  traced 
to  the  vessels  and  into  the  trabecular ;  their  mode  of  ending  has, 
however,  not  been  determined.  Small  medullated  nerve-fibers 
terminate  in  these  ganglia  in  pericellular  baskets.  Timofeew  has 
described  peculiar  encapsulated  sensory  nerve-endings,  found  in  the 
prostatic  and  membranous  portions  of  tlie  uretlira  of  certain  mam- 
malia. They  consist  of  the  terminal  1:) ranches  of  two  kinds  of  nerves, 
inclosed  within  nucleated  laminated  capsules  :  one  large  medul- 
lated nerve-fiber,  after  losing  its  medullary  sheath,  breaks  up  into  a 
small  number  of  ribbon-shaped  branches  witii  serrated  cd^^es,  which 
may  pass  more  or  less  directly  to  the  end  of  the  nerve-ending  or 
may  be  bent  upon  themselves  ;  and  very  nnich  smaller  medullated 
nerve-fibers  which,  after  losing  their  medullar}'  sheaths,  divide  into 
a  lari^e  number  of  varicose  filx^Ts  which  form  a  dense  network  en- 
circling  the  ribbon-shaped  fibers  previously  mentioned. 

The  penis  consists  of  three  cylindric  masses  of  erectile  tissue 
— the  two  corpora  cavernosa,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  penis 
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and  lying  side  by  side,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  surrounding 
the  urethra  and  lying  below  and  between  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
The  two  latter  are  surrounded  by  a  dense  connective- tissue  sheath, 
the  tunica  albuginea.  These  erectile  bodit:s  are  surrounded  by  a 
thin  layer  of  skin,  containing  no  adipose  tissue  and  no  hair-follicles. 
The  corpus  spongiosum  is  enlarged  anteriorly  to  form  the  glans 
penis. 

The  principal  substance  of  the  erectile  bodies  is  the  so-called 
erectile  tissue:  septa  and  trabeculie.  consisting  of  connective 
tissue,  elastic  fibers,  and  smooth  muscle-ceils  inclosing  a  sys- 
tem of  communicating  spaces.  These  latter  may  be  regarded  as 
venous  sinuses,  the  walls  of  which,  lined  by  endothelial  cells,  are 
in  apposition  to  the  erectile  tissue.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
venous  sinuses  are  distended  with  blood,  but  normally  they  are  in 
a  collapsed  state  and  form  fissures  which  simulate  the  clefts  found 
in  ordinary  connective  tissue.  In  other  words,  there  is  here  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  within  the  erectile  tissue  that 
the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
cavernous  spaces.  The  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  possess 
an  especially  well-developed  musculature.  They  ramify  through- 
out the  trabecule  and  septa  of  the  erectile  tissue  and  break  up 
within  the  septa  into  a  coarsely  meshed  plexus  of  capillaries.  A  few 
of  these  arteries  empty  directly  into  the  cavernous  spaces.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arteries  gi\'e  off  a  rich  and  narrow-meshed  capillary 
network  immediately  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea.  This  is  in  com- 
munication with  a  deeper  and  denser  venous  network,  which,  in  turn, 
gradually  empties  into  the  venous  sinuses.  Aside  from  these  there 
are  anastomoses  between  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  which 
later  communicate  with  the  venous  network  just  mentioned.  The 
blood  current,  regulated  as  it  thus  is.  may  pass  either  through 
the  capillaries  alone,  or  may  divide  and  flow  through  both  these 
and  the  venous  sinuses.  These  conditions  explain  both  the  erec- 
tile and  quiescent  state  of  the  penis.  The  relations  are  somewhat 
different  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra  and  in  the  glans  penis. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urethra  varies  in  the  several  regions.  The 
prostatic  portion  possesses  an  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the 
bladder.  In  the  membranous  portion,  the  epithelium  may  be  simi- 
lar to  that  found  In  the  prostatic  portion,  but  more  often  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  pseudostratified  epithelium  with  two  or 
three  layers  of  nuclei.  The  cavernous  region  is  lined  by  pseudo- 
stratified epithelium,  except  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  where  a 
stratified  squamous  epithelium  is  found,  Between  the  fibro-elastic 
mucosa  and  the  epithelium  there  is  a  basement  membrane.  There 
occur  in  the  urethra,  beginning  with  the  membranous  portion,  ir- 
regularly scattered  epithelial  sacculations  of  different  shapes.  Some 
of  these  show  alveolar  branching,  and  are  then  known  as  the  glands 
of  Littre. 

The  submucosa  of  the  cavernous  portion  of  the  urethra,  which 
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contains  nonstriated  muscle-tissue  arranged  circularly,  is  richly  sup- 
plied with  veins,  and  contains  pronounced  plexuses  communicating 
with  cavernous  sinuses,  which  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa'penis. 

In  the  glans  penis  the  cavernous  spaces  are  small  and  of  more 
regular  shape  than  in  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  glans  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  often  possessing  a  thin 
stratum  corneum  (see  Skin). 

Near  the  corona  of  the  glans  penis  there  are  now  and  then  found 
small  sebaceous  glands  (see  Hair),  known  as  glands  of  Tyson. 
The  prepuce  is  a  duplication  of  the  skin,  the  inner  surface  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  nerves  terminating  in  the  glans  penis  have  recently  been 
studied  by  Dogiel,  who  made  use  of  the  methylene-blue  method  in 
his  investigation.  He  finds  Meissner's  corpuscles  in  the  connective- 
tissue  papillae  under  the  epithelium,  Krause's  spheric  end-bulbs 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  genital  corpuscles 
situated  still  deeper  (see  Sensory  Nerve-endings).  In  the  epithelium 
are  found  free  sensory  nerve-endings.  Pacinian  corpuscles  have 
also  been  found  in  this  region. 

4*  SPERNEATCXjENESIS. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
plicated process  of  spermatogenesis  we  shall  give  a  description  of  it 
as  it  occurs  in  salamandra  maculosa,  which  of  all  vertebrate  animals 
presents  the  phenomena  in  their  simplest  and  best  known  form. 
The  student  should  understand,  however,  that  many  of  the  details 
here  described  have  not  been  obsei-ved  in  the  testes  of  mammalia ; 
and,  since  the  spermatozoa  of  many  of  the  mammalia  are  of  simpler 
structure  than  those  of  the  salamander,  the  development  of  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  former  is  consequently  simpler.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  the  general  structure  of  the  testes  of  the  salamander 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  testes  of  mammalia,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

At  first  the  seminiferous  tubules  consist  of  solid  cellular  cords, 
and  it  is  only  durin<^  active  production  of  spermatozoa  that  a  central 
lumen  is  fi^rmed,  in  which  the  spcrmatosomcs  then  lie.  The  cells 
wliich  compose  these  solid  cords  may  be  early  differentiated  into  two 
classes — those  of  the  one  class  being  directly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spermatosomes  ;  those  of  the  other  apj)earing  to  have 
a  more  passive  role.  The  cells  of  the  first  class — the  spermatogo- 
nia, or  primitive  seminal  cells — undergo  a  process  of  di\'ision  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  size.  In  this  way  they  soon  commence  to 
press  upon  the  cells  of  the  second  class — \\\^  follicular  ox  sustentacii^ 
lar  cells.  The  result  is  that  the  nuclei  of  the  latter  are  forced  more 
or  less  toward  the  wall  of  the  seminal  tubule,  while  their  proto- 
plasm is  so  indented  by  the  adjacent  spermatogonia  that  the  cells 
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assume  a  flattened  cylindric  shape  presenting  indentations  and 
processes  on  all  sides.  In  this  stage  the  spermatogonia  have  a 
radiate  arrangement  and  entirely  surround  the  elongated  susten- 
tacular  cells.  At  present  three  periods  are  distinguished  in  the 
development  of  the  male  sexual  cells  (spermatosomes)  from  the 
spermatogonia.  The  first  period  embraces  a  repeated  mitotic  divi- 
sion of  the  spermatogonia — the  period  of  proliferation.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  spermatogonia,  which  have  naturally  become  smaller  from 
repeated  division,  begin  to  increase  in  size — ^the  period  of  growth. 
The  third  is  characterized  by  a  modified  double  mitotic  division 
without  intervening  period  of  rest,  and  results  in  the  matured  sper- 
matozoa— the  period  of  maturation,  figure  283.  During  the  third 
period,  a  very  important  and  significant  process  takes  place — ^the 

Primordial  sexual  cell. 


Zone  of  proliferation. 
Spermatogonia..  /      \  /       \  /  (The  generations  are 

'  ^  '         much  larger.) 


*Zone  of  growth. 


Spermatocyte  I  order. 


Spermatoc>tes  II  order. "•  •  j  ^one  of  maturation. 

Spermatids. •        •       #      # 

Fig.  283. — Schematic  diagram  of  .spermatogenesis  as  it  occurs  in  ascaris  (after  Boveri). 

("Ergebn.  d.  Anat.  u.  Entw.,"  Bd.  I.) 

reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes,  so  that  in  the  spermatids, 
the  chromosomes  are  reduced  to  half  the  number  present  in  a 
somatic  cell  of  the  same  animal.  The  manner  in  which  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  chromosomes  takes  place  will  be  described  as 
it  occurs  in  salamandra  maculosa. 

After  the  cells  composing  the  last  generation  of  spermato- 
gonia have  attained  a  certain  size  (period  of  growth),  they  under- 
go karyokinetic  division.  First,  the  usual  skein  or  spirem  is 
formed,  but  instead  of  dividing  into  twenty-four  chromosomes,  as 
in  the  somatic  cell,  the  filament  of  the  skein  segments  into  only 
twelve  loops.  The  cell  thus  provided  with  twelve  chromosomes 
now  enters  upon  the  period  of  maturation,  and  is  known  as  a 
spermatocyte   of  the  first   order,  or  a  "  mother  cell  "  (O.  Hert- 
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wig,  90).  The  division  of  these  cells  is  heterotypic  {zfid,  p.  64)  ; 
the  chromosomes  split  longitudinally  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
division  begins  at  the  crown  of  the  loops,  extending  gradually 
toward  their  free  ends.  In  this  case  the  daughter  chromosomes 
remain  for  some  time  in  contact,  so  that  the  metakinetic  figure 
resembles  a  barrel  in  shape.  Finally,  the  daughter  chromosomes 
separate  and  wander  toward  the  poles.  As  soon  as  the  daughter 
stars  (diaster)  are  developed,  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  again 
doubled  by  a  process  of  longitudinal  division.  The  spermatocyte 
of  the  first  order  thus  divides  into  two  spermatocytes  of  the  second 
order,  or  daughter  cells  (O.  Hertwig,  90).  The  nuclei  of  the 
daughter  cells  now  contain  twenty-four  chromosomes,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  somatic  cell,  and,  without  undergoing  longitudinal  split- 
ting, the  daughter  chromosomes  are  distributed  to  the  two  nuclei 
of  the  spermatids.  In  other  words,  the  latter  contain  only  twelve 
chromosomes.  The  spermatozoa  are  formed  from  the  spermatids 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  constituent  elements  of  these  cells.  It 
may  thus  be  said  that  even  in  the  stage  of  the  segmenting  skein  in 
the  mother  cells,  the  spermatocytes  of  the  first  degree  contain  twice 
as  many  chromosomes  as  a  somatic  cell,  a  condition  which  is 
first  clearly  seen  in  the  stage  of  the  diaster  (here  only  an  apparent 
duplication  in  the  diaster  stage).  As  a  result,  there  is,  first,  a  de- 
crease in  the  double  number  of  chromosomes  found  in  the  sperma- 
tocytes of  the  second  degree  to  the  normal  number ;  second,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  spermatocytes  of  the 
third  degree  (spermatids)  to  one-half  the  number  present  in  a 
somatic  cell,  a  condition  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  here  there 
is  no  stage  of  rest  nor  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes. 
This  is  the  general  process  in  heterotypic  division.  Besides  the 
heterotypic  form,  there  occurs  in  the  division  of  the  spermatocytes 
another  (homeotypic)  form  of  karyokinetic  cell-division.  This  dif- 
fers from  the  heterotypic  in  the  shortness  of  the  chromosomes,  the 
absence  of  the  barrel  phase,  the  late  disappearance  of  the  aster, 
and  the  absence  of  duplication  in  the  chromosomes  of  the  diaster. 
According  to  Meves  (96),  the  spermatocytes  of  the  first  degree 
undergo  heterotypic,  those  of  the  second  degree,  homeotypic 
division. 

The  spermatids  develop  into  the  spermatozoa,  beginning  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  second  division  of  maturation.  This 
process  has  been  fully  described  for  salamandra  maculosa  by  Her- 
mann, Flcmming,  Benda,  and  others,  but  need  not  engage  our 
attention  at  this  point  beyond  the  statement  that  the  chromatin  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  spermatids  develops  into  the  heads  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, while  the  remaining  structures  are  developed  from  the  proto- 
plasm. "  The  mature  spermatozoon  of  the  salamander  represents 
a  completely  nictamor])hosed  cell  ;  in  tlie  course  of  its  develop- 
ment no  portion  of  the  original  cell  is  cast  off"  (Meves,  97). 

Spermatogenesis  in  mammalia  may  be  comj)ared  to  the  foregoing 
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process,  with  the  exception  that  here  the  different  stages  are  seen 
side  by  side  in  the  seminiferous  tubule  and  without  any  apparent 
sequence,  making  the  successive  stages  more  difficult  to  demon- 
strate. The  various  generations  of  cells  form  columns,  and  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  younger  are  found  near  the 
lumen  and  the  older  close  to  the  wall  of  the  tubule.  (Figs.  284  and 


Tig.  1S4. — Schemadc  diagram  of  section  thriiiigh  convululed  semlnireriHis  tubule 
of  mammal,  showing  ihe  development  of  the  spermatosomea.  The  number  of  chroma- 
somea  ja  not  shown  in  the  various  generalimis  of  the  spcnnalogenic  cells.  The  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  spermalugenic  elements  is  illuslraled  in  the  eight  sectors 
of  the  circle  ;  a.  Young  suslentacular  celi ;  4,  spcrmalogoniuin  ;  f,  spermnlocyle  ;  J, 
apermnlid.  In  I,  z,  3,  and  4.  the  apennatidi  rest  on  the  enlarged  sualentacular  cell  in  ihe 
center  of  the  sector  ;  on  both  sides  of  (he  sustentacular  cells  are  the  spermatogetiic  or 
mother  cells  in  mitosis.  In  the  sectors  5,  6,  7,  and  8  apermaloioa  are  seen  in  ad- 
vanced stages  resting  on  Ihe  sustentacular  cells,  with  new  generations  riS  spermatids  on 
each  side.      [From  Rauber  (after  Brown)  with  changes  (after  Hermann).] 

285.)  These  columns  are  separated  from  each  other  by  high  sus- 
tentacular cells,  or  Sertoli's  cells  or  columns.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  ceils  into  spermatids  and  spermatosomes  is  accomplished 
by  the  changing  of  the  cells  bordering  upon  the  lumen  and  then 
of  tliose  in  the  deeper  layers,  etc.,  into  spermatids  and  then 
into  spermatosomes.     During  this  process  the  spermatids  arrange 
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presents  throughout  a  nearly  homogeneous  structure.  This  sub- 
stance is  first  noticed  in  the  spermatocytes,  disappears  during  the 
cell -divisions  resulting  in  the  spermatids,  and  reappears  in  the  latter. 
In  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermatid,  lying  near  the  nucleus,  there 
is  further  found  a  small  globular  body,  the  chromatoid  accessory 
nucleus  of  Ben  da,  smaller  than  the  sphere  and  staining  very  deeply 
in  Heidenhain's  hematoxylin.  A  true  centrosome  may  also  be 
found  in  the  spermatid. 

The  nucleus  of  the  spermatid  develops  into  the  head  of  the 
.spermatosome,  during  which  change  the  originally  spheric  nucleus 
becomes  somewhat  flattened  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  denser 
structure  and  moves  toward  that  portion  of  the  spermatid  pointing 
away  from  the  lumen  of  the  seminiferous  tubule.  Accompanying 
these  changes  in  the  nucleus,  marked  changes  are  observed  in  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  sphere,  which  marks  the  position  of  Che 
future  anterior  end  of  the  head  of  the  spemiatosome,  and  applies 
it.self  to  the  nucleus  on  the  side  pointing  away  from  the  lumen  of 
the  tubule.  In  this  position  it  differentiates  into  an  outer  clear 
homogeneous  zone  and  a  central  portion  which  stains  more  deeply 
and  to  which  v.  Lenhossek  has  given  the  name  akrosome.  From 
these  structures  are  developed  the  head-cap  and  the  lance  of  the 
spermatosomes,  which  differ  in  shape  and  relative  size  in  the  sper- 
matosomes  of  the  different  vertebrates.  Recent  investigation  seems 
to  establish  quite  clearly  that  the  axial  thread  of  the  tail  is  devel- 
oped from  the  centrosome  (from  the  larger,  if  two  are  present),  which 
is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  nucleus.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  development  of  the  axial  thread  the  centrosome  wanders 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  future  head  of  the  spermatosome  {the 
pole  of  the  nucleus  opposite  the  head-cap}  and  becomes  firmly 
;ittached  to  the  nuclear  membrane  in  this  position  (observations 
made  on  the  rat  by  v.  I-enhossek,  and  on  the  salamander  by  Meves). 
The  middle  piece  and  the  undulating  membrane,  it  would  appear, 
are  differentiated  from  the  protoplasm,  although  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  their  development  is  still  open  to  discussion.  The  chro- 
matoid body  assumes  a  position  near  the  axial  thread  at  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  cell  membrane;  its  fate  has  not,  however,  been  fully 
determined. 

According  to  Hermann  (97),  the  end-piece  in  the  selachia  is 
derived  from  the  centrosome,  the  ring-shaped  body  from  the  invagi- 
nated  half  of  the  intermediate  body  of  the  spermatid  formed  during 
the  last  spermatocytic  division,  and  the  axial  thread  from  filaments  of 
the  proximal  half  of  the  central  spindle.  The  lance,  according  to 
him,  represents  a  modified  portion  of  the  nuclear  membrane  of  the 
spermatid. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  spermatogenesis  see  the  in- 
vestigations of  v.  la  Valette  St.  'George,  67-87  ;  v.  Bruiin,  S4 ; 
Biondi.  Benda,  Meves.  and  v.  Lenhossek. 
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278.  The  ovaries  of  the  smaller  animals  are  better  adapted  to  study 
than  those  of  the  human  being,  since  the  former  are  more  easily  fixed. 

279.  The  germinal  epithelium  and  its  relations  to  the  egg-tubes  of 
PflUger  are  best  studied  in  the  ovaries  of  young  or  newly  bom  animals — 
cats,  for  instance,  being  especially  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

280.  Normal  human  ovaries  are  usually  not  easily  obtainable.  Human 
ovaries  very  often  show  pathologic  changes,  and  in  middle  life  frequently 
contain  but  few  follicles. 

281.  Fresh  ova  may  be  easily  procured  from  the  ovaries  of  sheep,  pig, 
or  cow  in  the  slaughter-houses.  On  their  surfaces  are  prominent  trans- 
parent areas — the  larger  follicles.  If  a  needle  be  inserted  into  one  of 
these  follicles  and  the  liquor  folliculi  be  caught  upon  a  slide,  the  ovum 
may  as  a  rule  be  found,  together  with  its  corona  radiata.  That  part  of 
the  preparation  containing  the  ovum  should  be  covered  with  a  cover-glass 
under  the  edges  of  which  strips  of  cardboard  are  laid.  If  no  such  strips 
are  employed,  the  zona  pellucida  of  the  ovum  is  likely  to  burst  in  the  field 
of  vision,  giving  rise  to  a  funnel-shaped  tear.  These  tears  have  often 
been  pictured  and  described  as  preformed  canals  (micropyles). 

282.  The  best  fixing  fluid  for  ovarian  tissue  is  Flemming's  or  Her- 
mann's {vid,  T.  17,  18),  either  of  which  may  be  used  for  small  ovaries 
or  pieces  of  large  ovaries ;  safranin  is  then  used  for  staining.  Good  results 
are  also  obtained  with  corrosive  sublimate  (staining  with  hematoxylin 
according  to  M.  Heidenhain),  and  also  with  picric  acid  (staining  with 
borax -carmin). 

283.  The  treatment  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
intestine ;  in  order  to  obtain  cross-sections  of  a  tube  it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
sect away  the  peritoneum  near  its  line  of  attachment  and  then  distend  the 
tube  before  fixing.  It  is  instructive  to  dilate  the  tube  by  filling  it  with 
the  fixing  agent,  thus  causing  many  of  the  folds  to  disappear. 

284.  No  special  technic  is  necessary  in  fixing  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
The  epithelium  is,  however,  best  isolated  with  one-third  alcohol  (zvV/. 
T.  128). 

285.  Seminal  fluid  to  which  normal  salt  solution  has  been  added  may 
be  examined  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  effect  upon  the  spermatozoa  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  ( i  ^  or  weaker)  or  of  a  very 
dilute  acid  (acetic  acid)  is  worth  noticing.  The  spermatozoa  of  sala- 
mandra  maculosa  show  the  different  structural  parts  very  clearly  (lance, 
undulating  membrane,  marginal  thread,  etc.).  In  macerated  prepara- 
tions (very  dilute  chromic  acid),  or  in  those  left  for  some  time  in  a 
moist  chamber,  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the  marginal  and  axial  threads 
may  be  seen  quite  distinctly.  The  spermatozoa  may  also  be  examined 
in  the  form  of  dry  preparations  (treatment  as  for  blood),  stained,  for 
instance,  with  safranin.  Osmic  acid,  its  mixtures,  and  osmic  vapors  are 
useful  as  fixing  agents,  certain  structures  being  better  brought  out  so  than 
by  employing  the  dry  methods. 

286.  In  examining  the  testicle^  (spermatogenesis)  it  is  advisable  to 
begin  with  the  testis  of  the  salamander,  which  does  not  show  such  com- 
plicated structures  as  do  the  testes  of  mammalia.  Here  also  either  Flem- 
ming's or  Hermann's  fluid  may  be  used  as  a  fixing  agent,  the  latter  being 
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followed  by  treatment  with  cnide  pyroligneoiis  acid  {viii.  T,  18V  For 
the  salamander  Hermann  recommends  a  mixture  composed  of  i^  plati- 
num chlorid  13  c.c,  2''/c  osmic  acid  2  c.c,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  i  c.c, 
and  for  mamtnalia  the  same  solution  with  douiile  the  amount  of  osmic  acid. 
This  fluid  is  allowed  to  act  for  some  days,  the  specimen  then  being 
washed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  running  water  and  carried  over  into  alco- 
hols of  ascending  strengths.  Paraffin  sections  are  treated  as  follows  ;  Place 
for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  safranin  (safranin  i  gm.  is 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  diluted  with  90  c.c.  of  anilio 
water  ;  viti.  T.  119).  After  decolorizing  with  pure  or  acidulated  absolute 
alcohol  the  sections  are  placed  for  three  or  four  hours  in  gentian-vioJet 
(saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian -violet  5  c.c,  and  anibn  water 
100  C.C),  and  are  then  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  iodo-iodid  of  potassium 
solution  until  they  have  become  entirely  black  (iodin  i,  iodid  of  potas- 
sium 2,  water  300);  finally,  they  are  washed  in  absolute  alcohol,  until 
they  become  violet  with  a  dash  of  brown.  The  various  structures  appear 
differently  stained :  for  instance,  the  chromatin  of  the  resting  nucleus 
and  of  the  dispirem,  bluish-violet ;  the  true  nucleoli,  red ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  aster  and  diaster  stages  the  chromatin  stains  red. 

It  is  of  especial  importance  that  small  testicles  should  not  be  cut  into 
pieces  before  fixing,  as  this  causes  the  seminal  tubules  to  swell  up  and 
show  marked  changes,  even  in  regions  at  some  distance  from  the  cut 
(Hermann,  93,  I). 

The  treatment  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  male  reproductive  organs 
requires  no  special  technic. 


VI.  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 


A.  THE  SKIN  (CUTIS). 

The  skin  consists  of  two  intitnately  connected  structures — the 
one,  of  mesodermic  origin,  is  the  true  skin,  corium  or  dtrmis  ;  the 
other,  of  ectodermic  origin,  is  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  The  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  corium  is  raised  into  ridges  and  papilla  which 
penetrate  into  the  epidennis,  the  spaces  between  the  papillx  being 
filled  with  epidermai  elements.  Thus,  the  lower  surface  of  the 
epidermis  is  alternately  indented  and  raised  into  a  system  of  furrows 
and  elevations  corresponding  to  the  molding  of  the  corium. 

In  the  epidermis  two  layers  of  cells  may  be  observed — the 
stratum  Malpighii.  or  stratum  germinativum  (Flemming),  and  the 
homy  layer,  or  stratum  corneum.  According  to  the  shape  and 
characteristics  of  its  celts,  the  -stratum  germinativum  may  also  be 
divided  into  three  layers — first,  the  deep  or  basal  layer,  consisting 
of  columnar  cells  resting  immediately  upon  the  corium ;  second, 
the  middle  layer,  consisting  of  polygonal  cells  arranged  in  several' 
strata,  the  number  of  the  latter  varying  according  to  the  region  of 
the  body ;  and  third,  the  upper  layer,  or  stratum  granuhsum, 
which  is  composed,  at  most,  of  two  or  three  strata  of  gradually 
flattening  cells  characterized  by  their  peculiar  granular  contents. 
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show  degenerative  processes,  which  are  possibly  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  keratohyalin  (Mertschiiig.  Tettenhamer).  These  karj-o- 
lytic  figures  and  keratohyaiin  possess  i»  common  many  apparently 
identical  microchemic  peculiarities,  and  rt  is  very  probable  that 
karyolysis  and  the  formation  of  keratohyalin  are  processes  origin- 
ally very  closely  allied — /.  r.,  that  the  keratohyalin  is  derived  from 
the  fragments  of  the  dying  nucleus. 

The  stratum  corneum  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  and 
presents,  as  a  rule,  a  somewhat  differentiated  lower  stratum.     This 
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latter  is  more  especially  noticeable  in  those  regions  in  which  the 
stratum  corneum  is  highly  developed,  and  is  known  as  the  stratum 
liiciiium.  It  is  quite  transparent,  this  property  being  due  to  the 
presence  in  its  cells  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  the  cleidin. 
Kleidin  is  in  all  probability  a  derivative  of  the  more  solid  keratohy- 
alin of  the  stratum  granulosum.  The  cells  of  the  stratum  corneum 
are  more  or  less  flattened  and  cornified,  especially  at  their  periphery. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  superficial  cells.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  each  cell  a  more  or  less  degenerated  nucleus  may  be  seen, 
but  otherwise  its  contents  are  homogeneous,  or,  at  most,  arranged 
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in  concentric  lamella;  (Kolliker,  89).  Here  and  there  between  the 
cornified  cells  structures  may  be  seen  which  probably  represent  tlie 
remains  of  intercellular  bridges.  The  thickness  of  the  epidermis 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality,  and  is  directly  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  its  ceil  layers.  As  a  rule,  the  stratum  Malpigliii 
is  thicker  than  the  stratum  corneum,  but  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  latter  is  considerably  the  thicker. 

The  various  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  in  close  genetic  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  The  constant  loss  to  which  the  epidermis  is 
subjected  by  desquamation  is  compensated  by  a  continuous  upward 
pushing  of  its  lower  elements  ;  cell-proliferation  occurs  in  the 
basal  cells  and  adjacent  cellular  strata  of  the  stratum  germinativum 
(Malpighii),  where  the  elements  are  often  seen  in  process  of  mitotic 
division.  The  young  cells  are  gradually  pushed  outward,  and  dur- 
ing their  course  assume  the  general  characteristics  of  the  elements 
composing  the  layers 
I  through  which  theypass. 

For  instance,  such  a  cell 
changes  first  into  a  cell 
of  the  stratum  germina- 
tivum ;  then,  when  it 
commences  the  forma- 
tion of  keratohyalin,  into 
a  cell  of  the  stratum 
granulosum ;  later,  into 
a  cell  of  the  stratum  lu- 
ciduni,  and  finally  into 
an  element  of  the  stra- 
tum comeum.  where  it 
losps  its  nucleus,  corni- 
fies.  and  at  last  drops  off. 
The  mesodermic  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  co~ 
riiim,  consists  of  a  loose, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  containing  fat.  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  with  the  panniculus  adiposus,  and  of  the  true  skin,  or 
corium  proper.  The  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer  is  subject  to  great  variation  :  there  are,  however,  a  few  re- 
gions in  which  there  is  normally  ver\'  little  or  no  fat  (external  ear. 
eyelids,  scrotum,  etc.}.  To  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is 
due  the  mobility  of  the  skin.  The  corium  may  be  compared  to  the 
mucosa  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and  consists  of  two  layers — of  a 
deeper  and  looser /arj  retictilaris,  and  of  a  superficial  pais  papillaris 
supporting  the  papillae.  The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  very  gradual.  Hlastic  fibers  are  present  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  both  layers. 

The  pars  reticularis  is  made  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibers 
arranged  in  a  network,  nearly  all  of  the  strands  of  which  have  a  direc* 
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tio  11  parallel  with  the  surface  ofthe  skin  and  are  surrounded  by  a  retic- 
ulum of  rallier  coarse  elastic  fibers.  In  that  portion  of  the  pars  papil- 
laris bordering  upon  the  epidermis,  the  interlacing  strands  of  con- 
nective tissue,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  reticulum  of  elastic  fibers, 
are  finer,  so  that  the  whole  tissue  is  denser.  This  stratum  supports 
the  papillx — knob-like  or  conical  elevations  of  still  denser  tissue  end- 
ing in  one  or  more  points.  We  accordingly  speak  of  simple  or  com- 
pound papilliE.  These  structures  are  especially  numerous  and  well 
developed  in  the  palm  ofthe  hand  and  sole  ofthe  foot,  where  they 
are  from  i  lo  /t  to  330  /(  long.  Here  they  rest  upon  ridges  of  the 
corium,  which  are  nearly  always  arranged  in  double  rows.  Accord- 
ing to  whether  the  papills;  contain  blood-vessels  alone,  or  special 
nerve-endings  also,  they  are  known  as  vascular  or  tactile  papillic. 
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The  smallest  papilla  are  found  in  the  mammas  and  scrotum — from 
30  /J  to  50  /(  long.  The  surface  of  the  pars  papillaris  is  covered  by 
an  extremely  delicate  membrane — the  basement  membrane.  Accord- 
ing to  most  authors,  the  basal  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  simply 
cemented  to  this  structure.  Others  believe  that  the  epithelial  cells 
are  provided  with  short  basilar  processes  which  penetrate  into  the 
basement  membrane  and  meet  here  with  similar  structures  from  the 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  corium.  This  would  give  the  base- 
ment membrane  a  fibrillar  structure  (Schuberg). 

The  subcutaneous  layer  contains  numerous  more  or  less  verti- 
cal strands  of  connective  tissue,  containing  numerous  large  elastic- 
tissue  fibers  and  joining  the  stratum  reticulare  of  the  corium  to  the 
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superficial  fascia  of  the  body  or  underlying  structure,  whatever  that 
may  be.  These  strands  are  the  retiiiactdts  cutis,  and  inclose  in 
their  meshes  masses  of  fatty  tissue  which  form  the  panmculus 
adipostts.  The  latter  varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  The  vertically  arranged  cords  of  connective  tsssue 
are  accompanied  by  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  the  excretory  ducts 
of  glands. 

Smooth  muscle-fibers  are  also  present  in  the  skin,  and  around 
the  hair  follicles  are  grouped  into  bundles.  Nearly  continuous 
layers  of  smooth  muscle  tissue  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  layer 
of  the  scrotum  (forming  here  the  tunica  dartos),  in  the  perineum, 
in  the  areolae  of  the  mammx,  etc.  In  the  face  and  neck  striated 
muscle-fibers  also  extend  outward  into  the  corium. 

Even  in  the  white  race  certain  regions  of  the  epidermis  al'ways 
contain  pigment — as,  for  instance,  the  areolae  and  mammillae  of  the 
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Fig.  190. — Cross-seclion  of  negro's  skin,  showing  ihc  inlimate  reUtionship  of  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  coriuni  to  (he  basilar  ci;lls  of  tlie  epidermis.  The  latter  are  more 
deeply  pigmented  nl  their  outer  ends.  The  pigment  granules  majr  be  traced  into  the 
oulermosl  layeis  of  die  stratum  corneum  ;   X  5*5- 

mammary  glands,  the  scrotum,  labia  niaj'ora,  around  the  anus,  etc. 
In  the.sc  region-s  the- epithelial  cells  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  of 
the  pars  papillaris  corii  contain  a  variable  number  of  small  pigment 
granules.  The  latter  occur  chiefly  in  the  basal  cells  of  the  epider- 
mis and  diminish  perceptibly  in  the  cells  of  tlio  overlying  layers,  so 
that  in  those  of  tbt:  stratum  corneum  few,  if  any,  are  left.  In 
negroes  and  other  colored  race's  the  deep  pigmentation  is  due  to  a 
similar  distribution  of  the  pigment  granules  in  the  entire  epidermis  ; 
but  even  here  the  pigmentation  decreases  toward  the  surface, 
although  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  stratum  corneum  always  con- 
tain .some  pigment.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  arc  always  free  from  the 
coloring-matter.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  <if  the  pij^ment  is 
as  yet  unsolved.  This  mucli  is  known  ;  that  in  tlmsc  regions  where 
pigment  is  present  ceitain  branched  and  decplj'  pigmented  connec- 
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tive-tissue  cells  are  foirnd  immediately  beneath  tlie  epidermis,  sending 
out  processes  which  may  be  traced  outward  between  the  cells  of 
the  stratum  Malpighii  (Aeby).  This  fact  has  led  some  aiiUiors  to 
believe  that  the  connective  tissue  is  in  reality  the  source  of  the  pig- 
ment, and  that  by  some  unknown  process  the  latter  is  taken  up  and 
conveyed  to  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  This  theory  would  preclude 
a  direct  production  of  pigment  granules  in  the  epidermal  cells.  But 
although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  pigment  may  be  derived  from 
the  connective  tissue,  it  is  hardly  logical  to  assume  /i  priori  that 
epithelial  cells  are  not  capable  of  pigment  production,  since,  in  other 
regions  of  the  body,  pigment  formation  may  be  observed  in  cells  of 
undoubted  epithelial  origin,  as.  for  instance,  in  ganglion  cells  and  in 
the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina.  An  interesting  proof  that  the 
processes  of  pigmented  connective- tissue  cells  actually  penetrate  the 
epidermis  is  afforded  by  the  case  reported  by  Karg,  of  transplanta- 
tion of  a  piece  of  skin  from  a  white  man  to  a  negro.  After  some 
time  the  piece  of  white  skin  became  pigmented.  Reinkehas  demon- 
strated that  the  pigment  in  certain  cells  is  in  combination  with 
certain  definite  bodies.  The  latter  have  been  given  the  botanical 
Tiame  of  tropkoplasts.  If  the  pigment  be  removed,  colorless  tropho- 
plasts  are  left.  They  may  be  tinged  with  certain  stains.  In  the 
epidermis  of  the  white  racetrophoplasts  are  also  constandy  present, 
although  they  are  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  pigmented  (Barlow). 

The  following  may  be  said  concerning  the  I'rtjcw/drji'^/rw  of  the 
skin  :  The  arteries  which  supply  the  skin  with  nutriment  penetrate 
the  corium  and  form  a  characteristic  network  in  its  lowest  stratum. 
They  also  anastomose  freely  in  the  fascia  and  the  subcutaneous 
layer.  From  this  plexus  branches  pass  outward  to  form  a  second 
or  subpapillary  plexus.  From  the  latter,  branches  are  again  given 
off  which,  without  further  anastomoses,  pass  along  beneath  the 
rows  of  papillae  and  supply  each  separate  papilla  with  capillary 
twigs.  These  in  turn  pass  over  into  venous  capillaries  which  unite 
and  also  form  several  plexuses,  corresponding  m  general  to  those 
of  the  arterial  system.  The  uppermost  venous  plexus  lies  beneath 
the  papilla,  each  venule  corresponding  to  a  single  row  of  papill.x 
and  anastomosing  with  its  neighbors.  The  second  plexus  is  found 
immediately  beneath  the  first,  the  third  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
corium.  and  the  fourth  at  the  junction  of  the  cutis  and  subcutis. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  subcutis  the  arteries  show  a  circular  muscu- 
lature, but  the  veins  are  already  thus  provided  in  the  network 
between  the  cutis  and  subcutis,  where  they  also  seem  to  possess 
valves.  As  already  stated,  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  divided  into 
lobes  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective  tissue  ;  a 
second  system  of  bundles  midway  between  the  cutis  and  fascia 
separates  the  panniculus  adiposus  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  layer. 
The  former  is  supplied  by  direct  arterial  branches ;  the  latter,  by 
branches  passing  backward  from  the  cutaneous  network.  Those 
regions  which  are  subjected  to  great  external  pressure  are  supplied  by 
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a  greater  number  of  afiTerent  vessels  the  caliber  of  which  is  increased. 
In  regions  where  the  skin  is  very  mobile  the  arteries  are  greatly 
convoluted.  All  these  vascular  peculiarities  are  present  in  the  new- 
bom  (Spalteholz). 

The  lymph-%>essds  of  the  true  skin  are  also  distributed  in  two 
layers — a  deep  and  wide-meshed  plexus  in  the  subcutis,  and  a 
superficial  narrow-meshed  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  papillx. 
Into  the  latter  empty  the  lymph-vessels  coming  from  the  papilla?. 
After  treating  the  skin  by  certain  methods,  a  fine  precipitate  may  be 
noticed  here  and  there  in  the  papillar\'  region  of  the  corium,  a 
proof  that  lymph  clefts  are  present.  These  are  regarded  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  system.     They  may  also  be 


Fig.  291. — Nerves  of  epidermis  aod  papilli  fioin  ball  of  c. 


traced  into  the  epithelium,  where  they  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  interspinal  spaces  between  the  epithelial  cells  (Unna), 
Cells  are  also  met  with  in  the  interspinal  spaces  of  the  epidermis  ; 
these  are  migratory  cells,  or  cells  of  Langcrhans. 

The  skin  owes  its  great  sen.sitiveness  to  the  numerous  nertvs 
and  special  ncri'i-'emlings  present,  not  only  in  the  epithelium,  but 
also  in  the  corium  and  subcutis.  In  certain  regions  of  the  skin  the 
nerves  have  been  traced  into  the  epithelium.  In  the  finger-tip,  for 
instance,  numerous  nerves  are  seen  in  the  epidermis,  where  they 
branch  and  end  in  telodendria  with  or  without  small  terminal  swell- 
ings.    There  is   no   direct   communication  between   the   terminal 
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nerve  filaments  and  the  epithelial  cells.  (Fig.  291.)  In  certain 
peculiarly  sensitive  regions,  as  the  end  of  the  pig's  snout,  the  nerve- 
fibers  end  in  distinct  saucer-like  discs  (tactile  menisci)  which,  as  a 
rule,  clasp  the  lower  ends  of  the  basal  Malpighian  cells. 

The  special  sensory  nerve-endings  are  situated  in  the  corium 
and  subciitis.  Of  these,  we  may  mention  the  tactile  corpuscles  of 
Meissner,  the  end-bulbs  of  Krause,  the  Pacinian  corpuscles,  Ruf- 
fini's  nerve-endings,  and  the  Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles.  All  these 
special  sensory  nerve-endings  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  have  been  discussed  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  1 54).  Meiss- 
ner's  tactile  corjiuscles  are  situated  in  the  tactile  papilla;  of  the 
true  skin.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  hand  and  foot. 
In  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  index-finger  every  fourth  papilla  is 
a  tactile  papilla,  containing  one  or  sometimes  two  corpuscles  of 


: 


Fig.  292. — Meissner'scorpusclcfromit 
X  750.     Technic  No.  ^95. 


Fig,  193,— MciMner'scorpusdc  from  m 
,■   750.     Technic  No.  295. 


Meissner.  They  are,  however,  not  nearly  so  numerous  in  other 
parts  of  the   hand  or  in  the  foot.     These  corpuscles  are  further 

found  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  and  volar  surface  of  the 
forearm,  in  the  nipple  and  external  genitals,  in  the  eyelids  (border), 
and  in  the  lips.  In  figures  293  and  293  are  shown  two  Meissner's 
corpuscles,  giving  the  appearance  _  presented  by  these  end-organs 
when  not  stained  with  special  reference  to  nerve  terminations.  For 
the  latter  see  figure  132. 

The  Krause's  end-bulbs,  both  spheric  and  cylindric.  are,  as  a 
rule,  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  papillary  layer,  although 
tiicy  are  frequently  found  in  the  papilla.  They  occur  in  man  in  the 
conjunctiva,  lips,  and  external  genitals,  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes previously  mentioned  (p.  1 54).  See  page  154  and  figure 
131  for  their  structure. 
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In  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  fool,  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  contains  numerous  Pacinian  corpuscles.  Thej' 
occur  also  along  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  joints  and  in  the  periosteum 
of  the  extremities.      (See  Fig.   135.) 

Very  recently  Ruffini  demonstrated  in  the  human  corium  the 
existence  of  peculiar  nerve  end-organs,  which  consist  of  a  connec- 
tive-tissue framework  supporting  a  rich  arborization  of  telodendria. 
They  occur  .side  by  side  with  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  and  in  appar- 
ently equal  numbers.  These  ner\e  terminations  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  neurotendinous  spindles  (see  Fig.  140),  although  they 
present  certain  structural  differences.  Instead  of  intrafusal  tendon 
fasciculi,  the  Ruffini  end-organ  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue.  In  this  end-organ  the  meduliated  nerves  make 
long  and  tortuous  turns  before  becoming  nonmedu Hated,  and  the 
terminations  of  these  nerve-fibers  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  cross- section. 
The  Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscle  re- 
sembles in  structure  the  Pacinian 
corpuscle,  although  it  possesses  fewer 
lanicllse  and  a  relatively  larger  cone, 
and  the  nerve  -  fibers  terminating 
therein  are  more  extensivelybranched 
than  in  the  Pacinian  corpuscle.  Ruf- 
fini has  found  these  nerve-endings  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  tlie  finger- 
tips. 

The  blood  -  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  richlj-  supplied  with  vasomotor 
nerves,  which  terminate  in  the  non- 
striated  nniscic  of  the  les.sel  walls_ 
These  vasomotor  nerve -fibers  are 
neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurones. 

In  aquatic  birds,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  ducks,  the  waxy  skin  of 
the  beak  and  the  cornified  portion  of  the  tongue  contain  the  so- 
called  corpuscles  of  Herbst.  which  resemble  the  Pacinian  corpuscles 
in  general  structure,  but  have  cubical  cells  in  the  core.  In  the  same 
tissues  are  also  found  the  corpuscles  of  Grandry,  60  /i  long  and 
40  /(  broad.  They  consist  of  a  thin  connective-tissue  capsule,  con- 
taining two  or  three  large  cells.  The  nerve-fiber  retains  its  medul- 
lary sheath  for  some  distance  within  the  capsule.  The  axis-cylinder 
ends  in  discs  situated  between  the  cells  inclosed  by  the  capsule. 


Fig  294. — Grandr>''s  corpuscles 
from  bill  of  duck;  X  S°°-  Technic 
No-  196. 


B.  THE  HAIR. 
The  hair  and  nails  are  regarded  as  special  differentiations  of  the 
skin.     Hair  is  found  distributed  over  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the 
skin,  varj'ing,  however,  in  quantity  and  arrangement  in  different 
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regions.  None  whatever  is  present  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  tlie  third  fetal  month  small  papillary  elevations 
of  the  skin  are  seen  to  develop  in  those  areas  in  which  the  hairy- 
growth  later  appears.  Under  each  of  these  elevations  there  occurs 
a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  downward  into 
the  corium.  Although  the  elevations  soon  disappear,  the  epithelial 
ingrowth  continues  and  finally  forms  the  hair  germ.  This  is  soon 
surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  sheath  from  the  corium,  in  which 
two  layers  may  be  distinguished.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hair 
germ  the  corium  is  pushed  upward,  forming  a  papilla  which  pene- 
trates into  the  thickened  bulb  of  the  germ.  This  is  called  the  Imir 
papilla.  In  the  mean  time  the  hair  germ  itself  is  undergoing  marked 
differentiation.  An  axial  portion,  forming  later  the  hair  and  inner 
root-sheath,  and  a  peripheral,  constituting  later  the  outer  root- 
sheath,  arc  developed.  From  the  latter  are  derived  also  the  first 
traces  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  in  the  adult  state  are  in  close 
relationship  to  the  hair  and  empty  their  secretion  into  the  space 
between  the  hair  and  its  sheath.  As  soon  as  the  various  layers  of 
the  hair  are  complete  it  grows  outward,  breaking  through  the  over- 
lying layers  of  the  epidermis. 

The  visible  portion  of  the  hair  is  called  the  fiair  shaft,  and 
that  portion  below  the  skin  is  the  hair  root.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  hair  resting  upon  the  papilla  is  known  as  the  hair  bulb, 
and  the  sheaths  encircUng  the  root  and  bulb  are  called  the  root- 
sheaths,  the  entire  structure  constituting  the  hair  follicle. 

The  adult  hair  is  covered  by  a  thin  aiticle,  consisting  of  over- 
lying plate-like  cells,  i.i  /i  thick,  most  of  which  possess  no  nuclei. 
Beneath  the  cuticle  is  the  cortical  layer,  composed  of  several  strata 
of  long,  flattened  cells  from  4. 5  /<  to  11  /<  broad  and  provided  with 
nuclei.  These  are  also  known  as  the  cortical  fibers  of  the  hair. 
Upon  treatment  with  ammonia  the  fibers  separate  into  delicate 
fibrils,  the  hair  fibrils  (Waideyer,  82).  Scattered  between  and  within 
the  ceils  of  the  cortical  layer  are  varying  quantities  of  pigment 
granules.  The  axial  region  of  the  hair  is  occupied  by  the  medullary 
substance,  from  16/i  to  20 /i  in  diameter.  This  maybe  lacking;  but 
if  present,  consists  of  from  2  to  4  strata  of  polygonal,  nucleated  and 
pigmented  cells.     The  hair  shaft  often  contains  air  vesicles. 

The  iuncr  root-shcath  consists  of  three  concentric  layers — first, 
of  an  outer  single  layer  of  clear  nonnucleated  cells,  the  so-called 
layer  of  Mettle  ;  second,  of  a  thicker  middle  layer,  made  up  of  two 
strata  of  nucleated  cells  containing  eleidin,  the  layer  if  Huxley ; 
and,  third,  of  an  inner  cuticle,  bordering  upon  the  hair. 

The  outer  root-sheath  is  made  up  of  elements  from  the  stratum 
germinativum.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  prickle  cells,  surrounded 
by  an  outer  layer  of  columnar  elements.  The  connective-tissue 
portion  of  the  hair  follicle  is  composed  of  an  outer,  looser  layer  of 
longitudinal  fibrous  bundles  ;  of  an  inner,  compacter  layer  of  circu- 
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lar  fibers ;    and  of  an  innermost  well-developed  basement   mem- 
brane— the  glassy  membiane. 

At  a  certain  distance  above  the  root  bulb  all  the  laj'ers  of  the 


I^ig-  '95* — LoiigiludinBl  scclioa  of  buinaa  hait  and  ils  follicle  -,    X  about  30a 


epithelial  portion  of  the  hair  follicle  are  well  developed  and  distinct 
from  each  other.     This  condition  changes  toward  the  hair  papilla 
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as  well  as  toward  the  hair  shaft  Below,  in  the  region  of  the  thick- 
ened hair  bulb,  the  root -sheaths  begin  to  lessen  in  thickness,  their 
layers  becoming  more  and  more  indistinct  toward  the  base  of  the 
hair  papilla.  Finally,  ail  differentiation  is  lost  in  the  region  where 
they  encircle  the  neck  of  the  papilla.  Toward  the  shaft  of  the  hair, 
the  root-sheath  also  undergoes  changes.  In  the  region  into  which 
the  sebaceous  glands  empty,  the  inner  root-sheath  disappe;irs,  while 
the  outer  becomes  continuous  with  the  stratum  germinativum  of 
the  epidermis  ;  the  outer  layers  of  the  latter — the  stratum  granu- 
losum,  stratum  lucidum,  and  stratum  corneum — push  downward 
between  the  outer  root-sheath  and  the  hair  to  the  openings  of  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

Regarding  the  grmt'th  of  the  hair,  two  tiicories  are  prevalent. 


Fig.  296. — Cross- 


about  300. 


The  one  theory  assumes  that  the  elements  destined  to  form  the 
epithelial  root -sheaths  ai^e  derived  from  the  epidermis  by  a  constant 
process  of  invagination.  The  component  parts  of  the  hair  would 
thus  be  continuous  with  the  layers  of  the  root-sheaths,  and  conse- 
quendy  with  those  of  the  epidermis.  Thus  the  basal  cells  of  the 
external  root-sheath  would  extend  over  the  papilla,  and  be  continu- 
ous with  the  cells  of  the  medulla  of  the  hair  {these  relations  are 
especially  well  defined  in  the  rabbit),  and  the  stratum  spinosum 
(middle  layer  of  stratum  Malpjghii)  of  the  outer  root-sheath  would 
be  continuous  with  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hair.  According 
to  this  theory  also,  the  layer  of  Henle  would  correspond  to  the 
stratum  lucidum  of  the  epidermis,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hair 
>3 
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would  become  its  cuticle,  while  the  layer  of  Huxley  would  form 
the  cuticle  of  the  inner  root-sheath  (Mertsching),  The  other 
theory  assumes  that  the  hair  is  derived  from  a  matrix,  consisting  of 
proliferating  cells  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  papilla.  From 
these  germinal  cells  would  be  derived  the  medullary  and  cortical 
substance  of  the  hair,  its  cuticle,  and  the  inner  root-sheath  (Unna). 
The  skfdding  of  hair  is  common  to  all  mammalia,  a  phenomenon 
occurring  periodically  in  the  majority  of  species.  In  man  the  pro- 
cess is  continuous.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  hair 
destined  to  be  shed  becomes  loosened  from  its  papilla  by  a  cornifi- 
cation  of  the  ells  of  its  bulb.  At  the  same  time  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  tlie  hair  bulb  breaks  up  into  a  brush-like  mass.  Such  hairs 
are  calkd  Imlb  /laits  in  contradistinction  to  papillary  haii^s.  In  the 
region  of  the  former  papilla  there 
arises,  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
external  root-sheath,  a  bud  which 
grows  downward,  from  which  a 
new  hair  with  its  sheaths  and  con- 
nective-tissue papilla  is  developed. 
The  result  is  that  the  developing 
new  hair  gradually  pushes  the  old 
hair  outward  until  the  tatter  fin- 
ally drops  out.  The  exact  details 
of  this  process  have  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  (z-i'd.  Gotte 
and  Stiedd.  87). 

Adjacent  to  the  hair  follicles 
are  bundles  of  smooth  muscle- 
fibers,  known  as  the  arrectores  pi- 
loriim.  They  originate  from  the 
papillar>'  layer  of  the  corium  and 
extend  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
connective -tissue  sheath  of  the  hair 
follicles.  In  their  course  they  not 
infrequently  encircle  the  sebace- 
ous glands  of  the  follicle.  Since 
the  hair  follicles  have  a  direction  oblique  to  the  skin  surface,  forming 
with  it  an  acute  and  an  obtuse  angle,  and  since  the  muscle  is  situated 
within  the  obtuse  angle,  its  function  may  easily  be  conceived  as 
being  that  of  an  erector  of  the  hair.  The  hair  papilljc  are  very- 
vascular. 

The  ncri'e-jibers  of  the  hair  follicles  have  recently  been  studied  by 
a  number  of  investigators,  with  both  the  Golgi  and  the  methyleiie- 
bluc  methods.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  hair  follicles  receive 
their  ner\'e  supply  from  the  nerve-fibers  which  terminate  in  the 
immediate  skin  area.  Each  follicle  receives,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
nerve-fiber,  which  reaches  tlie  follicle  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sebaceous  gland.     The  nerve-fiber,  on  reaching  the 


Fig.  197. —  Ijjiigitudinal  seclion 
Ihiougb  hair  and  hair  follicle  of  Cat ; 
X  j6o-     Technic  No.  291. 
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follicle,  loses  its  medullary  sheath  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  surround  it  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  From  this  complete  or 
partial  ring  of  nerve-fibers  numerous  varicose  fibers  proceed  upward 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  follicle  for  a  distance  about  equal  to  the 
cross -diameter  of  the  follicie,  to  terminate,  it  would  seem,  largely 
outside  of  the  glassy  layer  (Retzius).  In  certain  mammalia  the 
nerve-fibers  end  in  tactile  discs,  found  in  the  external  root-sheaths 
of  the  so-called  tactile  hairs.  The  muscles  of  the  hairs  receive 
their  innervation  through  the  neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurones, 
which  reach  the  periphery  from  the  chain  ganglia  through  the  gray 
rami  c  om  muni  can  tes.  These  nerves  are  known  as  pilomotor  ueri'es, 
and  when  stimulated,  excite  contraction  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
hairs,  causing  these  to  assume  an  upright  position  and  producing 
the  appearance  termed  goose  skin,  or  cutis  anserina.  Langley 
and  Sherrington  have  made  interesting  and  important  observations 
on  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  pilomotor  nerves. 

C  THE  NAILS.  ' 

The  nails  are  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  epidemiis.     The 
external  arched  portion  is  called  the  body  of  the  nail ;  that  area  upon 


which  the  latter  rests,  the  nail  bed,  or  matrix ;  and  the  two  folds  of 
epidermis  which  overlap  the  nail,  the  riai/  walls.  The  groove  which 
exists  between  the  nail  wall  and  nail  bed  is  known  as  the  sulcus  of 
the  matrix,  and  the  pro.vimal  imbedded  portion  of  the  nail  as  the 
nail  root,  since  all  growth  of  the  nail  takes  place  in  this  region. 
The  nail  bed  consists  of  the  corium,  which  is  here  made  up  of  a 
dense  felt-work  of  coarse  connective-tissue  fibers.  Immediately 
beneath  the  nail  the  corium  is  raised  into  a  number  of  more 
or  less  symmetric  longitudinal  ridges,  which  again  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  connective-tissue  papillae  of  the  skin  at  the  line 
where  the  nail  projects  beyond  its  bed. 

The  depressions  between  the  ridges  are  occupied  by  epidermal 
cells,  which  also  form  a  thin  covering  over  the  ridges  themselves. 
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These  cells  correspond  here  to  the  basilar  layer  of  the  slraluin  Mal- 
jhii.     The  stratum  granulosum  is  not  uniformly  present,  altliough 
CUiring  as  isolated  areas  in  the  region  of  the  nail  root  and  iumUa, 
:  white  area  of  demilunar  shape  at  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
nail.      Unna  has  demonstrated  that  the  pale  color  of  the  lunula  and 
root  of  the  nail  is  due  to  the  presence  of  keratohyalin.      Formerly, 
his  peculiarity  was  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
ihe  vessels  in  the  various  portions  of  the  nail  bed.     The  body  of 
the  nail,  with  the  exception  of  the  lunula,  is  transparent — a  con- 
dition which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  Ihe 
nidi  correspond  to  those  of  the  stratum  lucidum.    As  a  consequence, 
the  vessels  of  the  matrix  shine  through,  except  at  the  lunula,  where 
the  keratohyalin  granules  render  the  nail  opaque. 

The  nail  itself  consists  of  elements  homologous  to  thciic  of  the 
Stratum  lucidum.  They  are  flat,  transparent  cells,  closely  approxi- 
mated, and  all  contain  nuclei.  The  cells  overlie  each  other  like 
tiles,  and  are  so  arranged  that  each  succeeding  lower  layer  projects 
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a  little  further  distahvard  than  the  preceding.  At  the  period  when 
the  nails  are  formed,  about  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life,  sulci  are 
already  present.  The  first  trace  of  the  nail  is  seen  as  a  marked 
thickening  of  the  stratum  lucidum  in  the  region  which  later  be- 
comes the  body  of  the  nail ;  in  this  stage  the  structure  is  still  cov- 
ered by  the  remaining  layers  of  the  stratum  corneum,  constituting 
the  eponychiinn.  The  embryonal  nail  then  spreads  in  all  directions 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  sulcus.  Henceforward  the  growth  is 
uniform.  The  eleidin  normally  present  in  the  stratum  lucidum  of 
the  skin  also  occurs  in  the  nail,  and  is  derived,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  from  the  keratohyalin.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  later, 
when  growth  is  confined  to  the  root  of  the  nail,  keratohyalin  is  also 
present.  As  soon  as  the  nail  begins  to  grow  forward,  in  the  ninth 
month,  the  greater  part  of  the  eponychium  is  thrown  off;  but 
during  the  entire  extrauterine  life,  a  portion  of  the  eponychium  is 
retained  at  the  nail  wall,  and  as  hyponychium  on  the  anterior  and 
under  surface  of  the  nail. 
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D.  THE  GLANDS  OF  THE  SKIN. 


the  skin  are  of  two   kinds — sweat-glands  and 
A  modification  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  mam- 
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Fig.  300. — Cniss- section  of  lubiilc  of  culled 
pnition  of  sweat'gland  from  human  axilla.  Finntiua 
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I.  The  Sweat-glands.  ■ 

glands,  are  distributed 
throughout  the  entire 
skin,  but  are  especially 
numerous  in  certain  re- 
gions— as,  for  instance, 
the  axilla,  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  sole  of  the 
foot.  Tiiey  lie  imbedded 
either  in  the  adipose  tis- 
sue of  the  true  skin,  or 
sdll  deeper  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue 
(axilla).  To  this  group 
of  glands  belong  also  the 
ceruininous  glands  of  the 
ear,  the  glands  of  Moll  in 
the  eyelid,  and  the  cir- 
cuftJit  xl  glitds 

The  sweat  E,lands  are  simple  tubular  in  type,  and  their  secreting 
porbo  IS        111  the    la  ne  coil-glands.     The  coil  is,  as  a 

rule.  0.3  or  0.4  mm.  in  di- 
ameter, but  in  the  axilla 
reaches  from  3  to  7  mm. 
The  excretory  duct  (the  su- 
doriferous duct)  is  nearly 
straight  during  its  course  up- 
ward through  the  corium. 
and  alwaj-s  enters  the  epider- 
mis between  two  papilla  of 
the  corium.  From  here  on, 
its  course  is  spiral,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  its  passage  through  the 
epidermis  it  has  no  other 
wall  than  the  epidermal  cells 
of  the  various  layers  through 
which  it  passes,  although 
these  cells  are  arranged  con- 
centrically around  the  lumen 
of  the  duct.  The  lining  of  the  secretory  or  coiled  portion  of  the  sweat- 
gland  consists  of  cubical  cells  with  finely  granular  protoplasm  and 
round  or  oval  nuclei  possessing  one  or  two  nucleoh.     In  the  excre- 
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tory  segments,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two  layers.  Tlie  membrana 
propria  is  very  delicate,  and  in  both  regions  of  the  gland  apparently 
Structureless.  External  to  the  basement  membrane  is  a  fine  con- 
nective-tissue sheath.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  secretory  por- 
tion of  the  gland  consists  in  a  longitudinal  layer  of  smooth  muscle- 
fibers  between  the  membrajia  propria  and  the  glandular  epithelium. 
The  presence  of  this  structure  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  assuming 
that  it  is  an  epithelial  derivative. 

The  changes  in  the  gland  cells  during  secretion  have  not  been 
sufficiently  studied,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  secretory-  phe- 
nomena are  not  similar  to  those  in  the  sebaceous  glands  (see  below). 
To  the  glandular  secretion  must  be  added  also  the  serum-like 
fluid  oozing  from  the  canalicular  lymph-spaces  in  the  stratum  Mal- 
pighii  into  the  epidermal  portion  of  the  excretor>-  duct  (Unna), 

The  development  of  the  sweat-glands  begins  in  the  fifth  month 
of  fetal  life.     At  first  solid  cords  grow  from  the  stratum  germi- 
■   nativum  of  the  epidermis  into  the  cerium.     Later,  in  the  seventh 
month,  these  become  hollow. 

Capillary  networks  surround  the  secreting  portions  of  the 
sweat-glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  have  been  studied  with  the 
aid  of  the  methylene-biue  method  by  Ostroumow,  working  under 
Amstein's  direction.  These  glands  receive  their  inncrv.ition  through 
the  neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurones,  the  terminal  branches 
of  which  form  an  intricate  network  just  outside  of  the  basement 
membrane,  known  as  the  efiilamellar  plexus.  From  this  plexus  fine, 
varicose  nerve-fibers  pass  through  the  basement  membrane,  and, 
after  coursing  a  shorter  or  longer  di.stance  with  or  without  further 
division,  end  on  the  gland-cells,  often  in  clusters  of  small  terminal 
granules  united  by  delicate  threads. 

2.  The  Sebaceous  Glands. — The  distribution  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  in  the  skin  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  hair  follicles 
into  which  they  pour  their  contents.  ICxceptions  to  this  rule  occur 
in  only  a  few  regions  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  glans  penis 
and  foreskin  (Tyson's  glands),  in  the  labia  minora,  angle  of  the 
mouth,  glandula;  tarsales,  and  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids, 
etc.  As  a  rule  the  sebjiccous  gland  empties  by  a  wide  excretory- 
duct  into  the  upper  third  of  the  hair  follicle.  The  walls  of  the  duct 
also  produce  secretion,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  gland.  At  its  base  the  duct  widens  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  simple  or  branched  alveoli.  The  sebaceous 
glands  arc  therefore  of  the  type  of  compound  alveolar  glands,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  o.2  mm.  to  5  mm.  They  are  surrounded  by- 
connective -tissue  sheaths,  which  at  the  same  time  cover  the  hair 
follicles.  Inside  of  the  sheath  is  the  membrana  propria,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  glassy  membrane  of  the  follicle.  The  two  or 
three  basal  .strata  of  glandular  cells  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  elements  of  the  external  root-sheath.     In  the 
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more  centrally  placed  strata  the  cells  are  distinctly  changed  in  char- 
acter ;  their  contents  consist  of  fat  globules,  varying  in  size  and 
distributed  throughout  the  protoplasm,  giving  this  a  reticular 
appearance,  while  the  nuclei  suffer  compression  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  fat  globules  and  gradually  become  smaller  and  more 
angular.  Finally,  the  cells  change  directly  into  secretion,  which  is 
then  poured  into  the  hair  follicle  as  sebum.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in 
the  secretion  of  sebum  the  cells  are  consumed  and  must  be  re- 
placed. This  renewal  takes  place  by  the  constant  proliferation 
of  the  basilar  ceils,  which  push  the  remains  of  the  secreting  cells 
upward  and  finally  take  their  places.  The  final  disintegration  of  the 
cells  occurs  either  within  the  gland  itself  or  between  the  hair  follicle 
and  the  hair.  The  secretion  contains  fatty  globules  of  varying 
size,  which  occur  either  free  or  attached  to  cellular  detritus. 


I 


Fig.  302.^fitclion  of  alveoli  from  sebaceous  gland  of  humnn  5ca1p. 


3.  The  Mammary  Glands. — The  mammarj'  glands  arc  also 
included  among  the  cutaneous  glandular  structures.  They  are 
developed  early,  but  not  until  the  fifth  month  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish a  solid  central  portion,  with  radially  arranged  tubules 
terminating  in  dilatations.  The  structures  are  all  derived  from  the 
basal  layers  of  the  epidermis.  From  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty 
the  organs  are  in  a  state  of  constant  growth,  and  are  early  sur- 
rounded by  a  connective-tissue  sheath.  The  alveoli,  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  mean  time,  are  still  solid  and  relatively  small. 
Up  to  the  twelfth  year  the  glands  remain  identical  in  structure 
in  boys  and  girls.  In  the  female  the  mammary  glands  continue  to 
develop  from  the  age  of  puberty  ;  in  the  male,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
they  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  ending,  finally,  in  the 
atrophy  of  all  except  the  excretory  ducts.     The  mammary  glands 
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do  not  attain  their  full  stage  of  development  in  women  until  the 
last  months  of  pregnancy,  and  are  functionally  active  at  parturition. 
The  human  mammary  gland  when  fully  developed  has  the  fol- 
lowing structure  :  It  consists  of  about  twenty  lobes,  separated  from 
each  other  by  connective- tissue  septa.  These  lobes  are  again 
divided  into  a  larger  number  of  lobules,  and  these  in  turn  are  com- 
posed of  numerous  alveoli,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lung,  pre- 
sent lateral  sacculations.  The  alveoli  are  provided  with  small 
excretory  pa.ssages,  which  unite  and  finally  form  the  larger  ducts. 
Shortly  before  terminating  at  the  surface  of  the  maminilla,  each 
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103. — From  sfciion  of  tniimnwry  gUnd  of  nullipara.     (From  N«gel'*  •'  Die 
Gescblechlaorgane,"  in  "  Hnndbuchi  dei  Anilomie  des  Menschen."  1S96.) 


mammary  duct  widens  into  a  vesicle,  the  sinus  lactiferus.  The 
number  of  excretory  ducts  corresponds  to  that  of  the  larger  lobes. 
The  ducts  are  lined  by  simple  cubical  epithelium,  except  near  the 
termination  in  the  nipple,  where  they  are  lined  by  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  tissue  shealh. 

The  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  differs  according  to  the  state  of 
functional  activity.  In  a  state  of  rest  it  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  glandular  cells  of  nearly  cubical  shape  which  stain  deeply,  the 
internal  surfaces  projecting  into  the  lumen.     At  the  beginning 
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of  secretion  the  cells  increase  in  length  and  fat  globules  make  their 
appearance  in  their  distal  ends.  At  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
increase  in  size  occurs  throughout  the  entire  alveolus.  Finally,  the 
free  ends  of  the  cells,  which  contain  the  most  fal  globules,  are  con- 
stricted off,  after  which  the  fat  globules  are  freed  in  the  lumen.  The 
secretory  portion  of  the  alveolus  is  then  composed  of  low  epithelial 
cells,  in  which  the  process  begins  anew.  The  process  of  milk  secre- 
tion therefore  consists  in  throwing  off  the  inner  halves  of  the 
cells  containing  the  fat  globules,  and  in  regeneration  of  the  cells 
from  the  nucleated  remains  of  the  glandular  epithelium.  Whether 
a  karyokinetic  division  of  the  nuclei  occurs  in  this  process  is  not 
known,  and  how  often  the  process  of  regeneration  may  be  repeated 
in  a  single  cell  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  It  is  cert^n,  how- 
ever, that  entire  cells  are  destroyed,  to  be  replaced  later  by  new 
elements.  The  membrana  propria  of  the  alveoli  appears  homo- 
geneous. Between  it  and  the  glandular  cells  are  so-called  basket 
cells,  similar  to  those  in  the  salivary  glands.  Benda  regards  the 
basket  cells  as  nonstriated  muscle  elements,  having  a  longitudinal 
direction,  making  the  structure  of  the  alveoli  of  the  mammary 
gland  similar  in  this  respect  to  tliat  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
sweat-glands. 

The  skin  of  the  mammilla  is  pigmented,  and  the  papilla;  of  its 
corium  are  ver>'  narrow  and  long.  In  the  corium  are  also  found 
large  numbers  of  smooth  muscle- fibers,  which  form  circular  bun- 
dles around  the  excretory  ducts.  In  the  areolae  of  the  mamms 
are  the  so-called  glands  of  Montgomery,  which  very  probably  repre- 
sent accessory  mammary  glands.  These  are  especially  noticeable 
during  lactation. 

The  mammary  glands  possess  many  lymphatics.  These  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  connective-tissue  stroma  between  the 
lobules  and  alveoli.  The  vessels  form  capillary  networks  surround- 
ing the  alveoli.  The  lymph-vessels  collect  to  form  two  or  three 
larger  vessels,  which  empty  into  the  axillary  glands.  The  mam- 
mary gland  receives  its  nerve  supply  from  the  .sympathetic  and 
cerebrospinal  nervous  systems  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
intercostal  nerves.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  mammary 
gland  have  been  studied  by  means  of  the  methylene-blue  method 
by  Dmitrewsky.  working  in  the  Arnstcin  laboratory,  who  finds  that 
the  terminal  branches  form  epilamellar  plexuses  outside  of  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  alveoli,  from  which  fine  nerve  branches  pass 
through  the  basement  membrane  and  end  on  the  gland  cells  in 
clusters  of  terminal  granules  united  by  fine  filaments.  The  nipple 
has  a  rich  sensory  nerve  supply.  In  the  connective- tissue  papillse 
are  found  tactile  corpuscles  of  Mei.ssner. 

The  milk  consists  of  fat  globules  of  varying  size,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  coalesce — an  attribute  due  to  the  presence  of  albu- 
minous haptogenic  membranes  surrounding  the  globules.  Shortly 
before,  and  for  some  days  after,  parturition  the  milk  contains  true 
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nucleated  cells  in  which  are  Tat  globules ;  these  are  kno«Ti  as  tJie 
colostrum  coypuscks.  They  probably  represent  cast-off"  glandular 
cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  Some  authors  regard  them 
as  leucocytes  which  have  migrated  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland 
and  there  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  This  milk  is  known  as 
colostrum. 

TECHNIC. 

287.  Good  general  views  of  the  skin  can  be  obtained  only  from  sections. 
Any  fixation  method  may  be  employed,  although  alcohol  is  preferable  on 
account  of  ihe  belter  subsei^iient  staining.  For  detail  work  Flernming's 
solution,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  osmic  acid  is  the  best.  Sectioning  of  the 
skin  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  large  pieces  can  be  cut  only 
in  celloidin.  Small  and  mediutu -sized  pieces  may  be  cut  in  paraffin  ;  but 
even  in  this  case  the  skin  must  be  rapidly  imbedded  in  the  parafKn — /'.  ^., 
it  must  not  remain  too  long  in  either  alcohol  or  toluol— and  the  jjaraffin 
must  have  only  Ihe  consistency  necessary  to  cut  well  (about  50°  C,  melting- 
point).  In  order  to  obtain  good  paraffin  .sections  of  the  skin  the  follow- 
ing procedure  is  recommended  :  Pieces  (i.\ed  in  Flernming's  solution  or 
osmic  acid  are  kept  ingfi^fc  alcohol,  then  placed  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  absolute  alcohol  and  imbedded  in  paraffin  by  means  of  the 
chloroform  method.  In  the  chlorolbrm,  chloroform -paraffin,  and  pure 
paraffintheyremain  for  one  hour  each.  The  paraffin  used  should  con.sist  of 
two  parts  paraffin  of  4s°  C.  and  one  part  paraffin  of  50"  C.  melting-point. 
The  thermostat  must  be  kept  at  50°  C.  (R.  Barlow).  The  sections 
should  not  be  mounted  by  the  water -albumen  method. 

388.  In  sections  of  epidermis  which  have  been  freshly  fixed  with 
osmic  acid,  the  stratum  comeum  may  be  clearly  differentiated  into  three 
layers  (probably  because  of  the  defective  penetration  of  the  reagent) — 
into  a  blackened  superficial,  a  middle  transparent,  and  a  still  lower  black 
layer  {vid.  Fig.  304). 

289.  In  tissue  fixed  in  alcohol  or  corrosive  sublimate  the  stratum 
lucidum  stains  yellow  with  picrocarmin,  but  is  very  weakly  colored  by 
basic  anilin  stains.  In  unstained  preparations  the  stratum  lucidum  is 
glass-like  and  transparent.  F^leidin  is  diffiisely  scattered  throughout  both 
the  stratum  lucidum  and  stratum  corneum.  Like  keratohyalin,  it  stains 
with  osmic  acid  and  also  with  picrocarmin,  but  not  with  hematoxylin, 
Nigrosin  stains  eleidin,  but  not  keratohyalin. 

290.  Keratohyalin  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  is  not  attacked 
by  weak  organic  acids.  It  dis.solves,  however,  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  but 
is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  pepsin  or  trvjwin.  The  keratohyalin 
granules  of  the  stratum  granulosum  swell  in  from  r^  to  5'//  potassium- 
hydrate  solution  ;  under  ihe  influence  of  heat  these  granules  together  with 
the  cells  containing  them  are  finally  dissolved.  They  are  not  attacked 
by  ammonia,  and  remain  unaffected  for  a  long  time  in  strong  acetic  acid. 
As  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  render  the  remaining  portions  of  the  tissue 
transparent,  these  reagents  may  be  employed  for  the  rapid  identification 
of  keratohyalin.  The  larger  flakes  of  keratohyalin  swell  in  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  (1^.),  but  not  the  smaller  granules,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  larger  granules  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  the  smaller. 
Keratohyalin  remains  unchanged  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  but 
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is  digested  in  trypsin  and  pepsin  (not,  however,  the  keralin).  Kerato- 
hyalin  i;an  be  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  most  of  the  basic  anilir  dyes. 
agi.  The  prickles  of  the  cells  composing  the  stratum  Malpighii  may 
be  seen  in  very  thin  sections  fnot  over  3  /a  in  thickness)  of  skin  previ- 
ously fixed  in  osmic  acid.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  employ  not  Canada 
balsam,  but  glycerin,  which  does  not  have  so  strong  a  clearing  action. 
Isolation  of  the  prickle  cells  is  best  accomplished  as  follows  (SchieHer- 
decker)  :  A  fresh  piece  of  epidermis  is  macerated  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
filtered,  cold -saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  dry  pancreatin  ;  the  whole 
may  then  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  lime  in  ei[ual  parts  of  glycerin, 


••^ 


Fig.  304. — Tnnvversc  wctioa  lliruugh  llie  Uutuuii  skiu.  Treated  with  comic  ac 
X  30  ■  "<  I'"'  of  'l>c  tonuous  duct  of  a  iweal-gland  In  the  cpidcnnji ;  i,  duel  o(  si 
aweal-gland  in  the  corium. 


water,  and  alcohol.  Small  pieces  taken  from  such  specimens  are  readily 
teased  and  show  both  isolated  and  small  groups  of  attached  prickle  cells. 

392,  The  distribution  of  the  iiigment  in  the  skin  is  best  studied  in 
unstained  sections.  With  a  nearly  closed  diaphragm  and  under  medium 
magnification  the  pigment  granules  appear  darker  on  raising  the  tube  and 
lighter  upon  lowering  it. 

293.  In  sections  of  skin  treated  with  Flemming's  fluid,  the  structure 
of  the  cutis  also  may  be  studied.  The  medullary  sheaths  of  the  ner*e- 
fibers  and  the  fat  appear  black.      In  preparations  stained  with  safranin  the 
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eiaslic    fibere   are   colored    red   and   are    very    disrinct    fStohr  and   O. 
Schultze).      For  the  orcein  method  according  to  Uona,  see  T,    138. 

394.  Hair  nuy  he  examined  in  water  without  further  tnanipulatiou. 
The  cuticle  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  polygonal  areas,  the  border-lines  of 
which  correspond  10  the  limits  of  the  flattened  celLs.  By  slightly  lower- 
ing the  objective  the  cortical  substance  comes  into  view  with  its  indistinct 
striation  and  occasional  pigmentation.  The  medullary  substance,  if  pres- 
ent, may  also  be  seen  with  its  vesicles  containing  air.  Both  the  cortiial 
and  cuticular  cells  may  be  isolated,  the  process  consisting  in  treating  the 
hairs  for  several  days  with  33  '/e  potassium  hydrate  solution  at  room  tem- 
perature, or  in  heating  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes.  Concentrated  or 
weak  sulphuric  acid  produces  the  same  result.  On  «-arming  a  hair  in  sul- 
phuric acid  until  it  begins  to  curl  and  then  examining  it  in  water,  we  find 
that  the  cortical  and  medullary  layers  as  well  as  the  cuticle  are  separated 
into  their  elements.  Treatment  of  the  skin  with  Mullet's  fluid,  alco- 
hol, or  sublimate  is  recommended  for  the  examination  of  hair  and  hair 
follicles.  The  orientation  of  the  specimen  should  be  very  precise,  in 
order  to  obtain  exact  longitudinal  or  cross-sections  of  the  hair.  There 
is  hardly  a  slruclure  of  the  body  which  is  more  suitable  for  staining 
with  the  numerous  coal-tar  colors  than  the  hair  and  its  follicle  (Merkel). 

295.  The  corpuscles  of  Meissner  may  be  best  obtained  from  the  end 
of  the  finger.  After  boiling  a  piece  of  fresh  skin  from  the  finger-lip  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  epidennis  may  be  easily  removed  ;  the 
papilL-E  are  now  seen  on  the  free  surface  of  the  cutis.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  is  cut  away  with  a  razor  and  examined  in  a  37?  solution  of  acetic 
acid.  The  corpuscles  are  readily  distinguished,  'their  relations  to  the 
nerves  should  be  studied  in  specimens  fixed  with  osmic  acid  or  gold 
chlorid.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  these  end-organsare  best  seen 
in  preparations  stained  after  the  infra  vHnm  methylene -blue  method. 

296.  The  loqiuscles  of  Herbst  anil  (innnlry  art-  found  in  the  waxy 
skin  covering  the  bill,  and  in  the  palate  of  the  duck  (especially  numerous 
in  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker).  For  the  study  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments ihe  following  method  is  useful  :  Pieces  of  ihe  waxy  skin  are 
removed  with  a  razor  and  placed  for  twenty  minutes  in  50%  formic  acid. 
After  washing  the  specimens  for  a  short  time  in  distilled  water  they  are 
transferred  to  a  small  quantity  of  i^  gold  chlorid  solution  (twenty  min- 
utes), then  again  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  and  placed  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  the  dark  in  a  large  quantity  {yi  liter)  of 
Pichard's  solution  {amyl  alcohol  r  jiari,  formic  acid  i  part,  water  100 
parts).  After  again  washing  in  water  the  specimens  are  transferred  to 
alcohols  of  gradiuilly  increasing  strengths  and  finally  imbedded  In  celloidin 
or  celloidin -paraffin. 

297.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  occur  in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  and 
may  be  examined  in  physiologic  saline  solution. 

ag8.  The  nerves  of  the  epidermis  are  demonstrated  by  the  gold- 
chlorid  method  (see  p.  166).  But  even  here  the  chrome-silver  method  and 
the  iiUra  vi/am  mcihylene-blue  method  yield  extremelj'  good  results,  and 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  nerves  in  the  cutis. 

299.  The  so-called  tactile  menisci  are  very  numerous  in  the  snout  of 
the  ]iig  and  the  mole.  Bonnet  recommends  for  these  structures  fixation  in 
o.%y/(  chromic  acid  solution  (rvV/.  T.  26),  overslaining  ^^'ith  hematoxylin, 
and  differentiation  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanid. 
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VII.  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  a  study  of  the  minute  .iiiatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  rcrve-cells 
and  nerve-fibers  in  the  various  regions,  and  to  the  mutual  relations 
which  the  elements  of  the  nervous  system  bear  to  one  another.  In 
a  text-book  of  this  scope,  however,  we  shall  be  unable  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  these  subjects  in  detail,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  structure  of  certain 
regions  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  an  account  of  a  few  typical 
examples  illustrating  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  nerve-elements 
to  one  another.  We  shall,  tlierefore,  give  a  general  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  cerebellum,  cerebrum,  olfactory 
lobes,  and  ganglia.  In  this  description  we  have  drawn  freely 
from  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Golgi  (94),  Ramon  y  Cajal 
(93,  i),  von  Lenhossek  (95),  Kolliker  (93).  and  van  Gehuchten 
(96). 

A.  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
about  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  has  the  form 
of  a  cylindric  column,  which  at  its  lower  end  becomes  quite  abruptly 
smaller,  to  form  the  ct>ii;is  mcdiiliaris,  and  terminates  in  an  attenu- 
ated portion — theji/niii  ttriimink.  It  presents  two  fusiform  enlarge- 
ments, known  as  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlai^ements  respectively. 
The  spinal  cord  is  partly  divided  into  two  symmetric  halves  by  an 
anterior  mediait  fissure  and  by  a  septum  of  connective  tissue,  extend- 
ing into  the  substance  of  the  cord  from  the  pia  mater  (one  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  membranes  surroundmg  the  cord),  and  known  as  the 
posterior  median  septum.  Structurally  considered,  the  spinal  cord 
consists  of  white  matter  (m^nly  medullated  nerve-fibers)  and  gray 
matter  (mainly  nerve-cells  and  medullated  nerve-fibers).  The  white 
and  the  gray  matter  present  essentially  the  same  general  features  at 
all  levels  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  substances  varies  somewhat  at  different  levels.  The  different 
portions  of  the  cord  present  also  certain  structural  peculiarities. 

The  distribution  of  the  gray  and  the  white  substances  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  best  seen  in  transverse  sections. 

The  varying  shape  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tlie  several  regions  and 
the  changing  relations  of  the  gray  to  the  white  substance  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations  of  cross -sections  of  the  adult  human  spinal 
cord  (see  p.  366). 

The  gray  substance  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  crescents, 
one  in  each  half  of  the  cord,  united  by  a  median  portion  extending 
from  one  half  of  the  cord  to  the  other,  the  whole  presenting  some- 
what the  form  of  an  H.     The  horizontal  part  contains  the 
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Fig.  305. — Four  cross-sccliona  of  ihe  human  spinal  cord  ;  -  7  ;  .4.  Cervical  n^OB 
in  the  plnne  of  the  siilh  spinal  nctve-tool :  B,  lumbst  reBJcin  ;  C,  llioiacic  region  ;  ^, 
sucnil  regiun  (comjiarc  wilh  Fig.  306).      (From  prcpamlions  i)r  II.  Schiiious.) 
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sures  and  the  central  cana!  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  vertical 
limbs  or  crescents  extend  to  the  ventral  and  dnrsa!  nerve-roots, 
forming  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns.  The  former  are.  as  a 
rule,  the  largtr.  and  at  their  sides  (laterally)  the  so-called  lateral 
horns  maybe  seen,  varj'ingin  size  in  different  regions.  In  each 
anterior  horn  are  three  main  groups  of  ganglion  cells  :  the  ventro- 
lateral, made  up  of  root  or  motor  nerve-cells  ;  the  Tentromeslal, 
composed  of  commissural  cells ;  and  the  lateral  (in  the  lateral 
horn),  containing  column  cells.  At  the  median  side  of  the  base 
of  each  po.sterior  horn  we  find  a  group  of  cells  and  fibcr.s  known 
as  the  COlumD  of  Clark,  most  clearly  defined  in  the  dorsal  region, 
while  in  the  posterior  horn  itself  is  the  gelatinous  Substance  of 
Rolando.  Aside  from  these,  numerous  cells  and  fibers  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  gray  substance. 

The  motor  nerve-cells  lie  in  the  ventrolateral  portion  of  the  ante- 
rior horn,  their  neuraxes  extending  into  the  anterior  nerve-root. 
Their  dendrites  are  distributed  in  a  lateral,  dorsal,  and  mesial  direc- 
tion, the  two  former  groups  ending  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  col- 
umns, the  mesial  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  commissure.  Some 
of  the  mesial  dendrites  extend  beyond  the  median  line  and  form  a 
sort  of  commissure  with  the  corresponding  processes  of  the  other 
side.  The  commissural  cells  lie  principally  in  the  mesial  group  of 
the  anterior  horn,  but  occur  here  and  there  in  other  portions  of  the 
gray  substance.  Their  neuraxes  form  the  anterior  gray  commis- 
sure with  the  corresponding  processes  from  the  other  side.  After 
entering  the  white  substance  of  the  other  side,  these  neuraxes 
undergo  a  T-shaped  division,  one  branch  passing  upward  and  the 
other  downward.  The  column  cells  are  small  multipolar  elements, 
represented  by  the  cells  of  the  lateral  horns,  although  they  are 
also  found  throughout  the  entire  gray  mass.  Their  neuraxes  pass 
directly  into  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  horns. 

The  cells  of  the  column  of  Clark,  or  nucleus  dorsalis,  are  of  two 
kinds — those  in  which  the  neuraxes  pass  to  the  anterior  commis- 
sure (commissural  cells)  and  those  in  which  the  neuraxes  pass  into 
the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  same  side.  The  plurifunicular 
cells  are  cells  the  neunixes  of  which  divide  two  or  three  times  in 
the  gray  substance,  the  branches  then  pas.sing  to  different  columns 
of  the  white  matter  on  the  same  or  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  In 
the  latter  case  the  branches  must  necessarily  extend  through  the 
commissure.  The  cells  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  (Rolando)  are 
cells  with  short,  freely  branching  neuraxes,  which  end  after  a  short 
course  in  the  gray  mass  (Golgi's  ceils).  The  posterior  horn  con- 
tains marginal  cells,  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  stellate  cells.  The 
first  arc  situated  superficially  near  the  extremity  of  the  posterior 
horn,  their  neuraxes  extending  for  some  di.stance  through  the  gela- 
tinous substance  of  Rolando  and  then  into  the  lateral  column.  The 
spindle-shaped  cells  are  the  smallest  in  the  spinal  cord  and  possess  a 
rich  arborization  of  dendrites  extending  to  the  nerve-root  of  the  pos- 
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terior  horn.  Their  neuraxes,  which  originate  either  from  the  cell- 
body  or  from  a  dendrite,  pass  over  into  the  posterior  column.  The 
stellate  cells  are  supplied  with  dendrites,  which  either  branch  in 
the  substance  of  Rolando  or  extend  into  the  column  of  Burdach. 

The  gray  matter  contains,  further,  numerous  medullated  nerve- 
fibers,  in  part  the  neuraxes  of  the  nerve-ceils  previously  mentioned, 
and  in  part  collaterai  and  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve-fibers  of 
the  white  matter  with  their  telodendria ;  also  supportinjj  cells, 
known  as  neurogliar  cells  ^to  be  discussed  later),  and  blood-vessels. 

The  white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  consists  of  medullated  fibers, 
which  are  devoid  of  a  neurilemma,  of  neurogliar  tissue,  and  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue. 

In  each  half  of  the  cord  the  white  substance,  which  surrounds 
the  gray,  is  separated  by  the  gray  matter  and  its  nerve-roots  into 


Fig.  306. — Scliemalic  diagram  of  the  spiant  cotd  ic 
lik,  showins  in  the  left  half  [tie  cells  of  the  gray  nuittei 
branchu  endinjj  in  the  gray  malter. 


three  main  divisions  or  columns:  The  first  division,  lying  between 
the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the  anterior  horn,  is  the  anterior 
column  ;  the  second,  lying  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
horns,  is  the  lateral  column  (since  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  belong  genetically  to  each  other,  the  term  anterolat- 
eral column  is  often  used) ;  and  the  third,  lying  between  the  poste- 
rior nerve-root  and  the  posterior  median  septum,  is  the  posterior 
column. 

By  means  of  certain  methods  it  has  been  possible  to  separate 
the  white  substance  into  still  smaller  divisions,  the  most  important 
of  which  may  here  be  described. 

In  each  anterior  column  is  found  a  narrow  median  zone  extend- 
ing along  the  entire  length  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  con- 
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taining  nerve-fibers  which  come  from  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla. 
The  majority  of  the  pyramidal  fibers  cross  from  one  side  of  the  cord 
to  the  other  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  pyramids,  and  form  a  large  bundle  of  nerve-fibers  found  in  each 
lateral  column,  which  will  receive  attention  later.  Some  of  the 
pyramidal  fibers  descend  into  the  cord  on  the  same  side,  to  cross  to 
the  opposite  side  at  different  levels  in  the  cord.  These  latter  fibers 
constitute  the  narrow  median  zone,  on  each  side  of  the  anterior 
median  fissure  previously  mentioned,  forming  the  anterior  or  direct 
pyramidal  tract,  or  the  column  of  Tiirck.  Between  the  direct 
pyramidal  tract  and  the  anterior  horn  lies  the  anterior  g^dUBd 
bundle. 

In  the  lateral  columns  are  found  a  number  of  secondary  col- 
umns, which  may  now  be  mentioned.     In  front  of  and  by  the  side 
of  the  posterior  horn  in  each  lateral  column  lies  a  large  group  of 
nerve-fibers,  forming  a  bundle  which  varies  somewhat  in  size  and 
shape  in  the  several  regions  .of  the  spinal  cord,  but  which   has  in 
general  an  irregularly  oval  outline.     These   nerve-fibers   are    the 
pyramidal  fibers,  previously  mentioned,  which  in  the  lower  |>art  of 
the  medulla  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  for  this  reason 
are  known  as  the  crossed  pyramidal  fibers,  forming  the  crossed 
pjrramidal  columns.     External  to  these  columns  and  to  the  poste- 
rior horns,  and  extending  from  the  posterior  horns  half-way  around 
the  periphery  of  the  lateral  columns,  lie  the  direct  cerebellar  COl- 
umnSy  consisting  of  the  neuraxes  of  the  cells  of  the  columns  of 
Clark,  which  have  an  ascending  course.    Lying  just  external  to  and 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  is  a  somewhat  irregular 
zone,  the  mixed  lateral  column,  containing  several  short  bundles 
of  fibers,  the  anterior  of  which  are  probably  motor ;  the  posterior, 
sensor>'.       In  the  ventrolateral  portions  of   the  lateral   columns, 
between  the  mixed  lateral  and  the  direct  cerebellar  columns  and 
extending  as  far  backward  as  the  crossed  pyramidal  columns,  lie 
two  not  well-defined  columns,  known  as  the  ascending  anterolat- 
eral or  Gowers's  columns  and  the  descending  anterolateral  col- 
umns ;  the  former  are  nearer  the  outer  portion  of  the  cord. 

In  the  posterior  column  we  distinguish  a  median  and  a  lateral 
column.  The  former  lies  along  the  posterior  median  septum,  and 
may  even  be  distinguished  external!}'  by  an  indentation  ;  its  upper 
portion  tapers  into  the  fasciculus  gracilis.  This  is  the  column  of 
Goll,  and  it  contains  ascending  or  centripetal  fibers.  The  lateral 
tract  lies  between  the  column  of  GoU  and  the  posterior  horn,  and 
is  known  as  the  column  of  Burdach,  posterior  ground-bundle,  or 
posterolateral  cohnnn.  It  contains  principally  the  shorter  tracts,  or 
bundles  of  longitudinal  fibers  connecting  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  one  another. 

Many  of  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  posterior  column  arc  the  neu- 
raxes of  spinal  ganglion  cells  which  enter  the  spinal  cord  through 
the  posterior  roots.     The  cell-bodies  of  the  spinal  ganglion  or  sen- 
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sory  neurones  are  situated  in  the  spinal  ganglia  found  on  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  ner\'es.  In  the  embryo  they  are  distinctly 
bipolar,  but  during  further  development  their  two  processes  approach 
each  other,  and  then  fuse  for  a  certain  distance,  forming  finally 
single  processes  which  branch  like  the  letter  T-  In  reality,  then, 
there  are  two  processes  which  are  fused  for  a  certain  distance  from 
the  cell-body  of  each  neurone.  The  peripherally  directed  process 
is  regarded  as  the  dendrite  of  the  cell,  and  the  proximal  as  the 
neuraxis  passing  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  neuraxes  enter  tlie  spinal 
cord  through  the  posterior  roots  and  pass  to  the  posterior  columns, 
where  they  divide,  Y-shaped,  into  ascending  and  much  shorter 
descending  branches,  from  each  of  which  numerous  collateral 
branches  are  given  off 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  white  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  longitudinally  directed  neu- 
raxes arranged  in  so-called  short  and  long  tracts  or  columns.  The 
neuraxes  constituting  the  former,  after  a  short  course  through  the 
gray  matter,  emerge  from  it,  and  after  giving  off  various  collaterals, 
again  penetrate  into  the  gray  matter,  where  their  telodendria  enter 
into  contact  with  the  ganglion  cells.  The  long  columns  consist  of 
tile  neuraxes  of  neurones  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  and  of  neurones  the  cell-bodies  of  which 
are  in  the  spina!  cord  or  spinal  ganglia  and  the  neuraxes  of  which 
terminate  in  the  medulla  or  cerebellum.  The  nerve-fibers  of  the 
various  columns  give  off  numerous  collaterals  which  enter  the  gray 
matter  to  end  in  telodendria.  The  collaterals  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns end  :  (i)  between  the  cells  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the 
posterior  horns  ;  (2)  in  the  columns  of  Clark  ;  (3)  in  the  anterior 
horns,  these  constituting  the  principal  portion  of  the  so-called  reflex 
bundles  ;  (4)  in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  opposite  side.  The  col- 
laterals of  the  lateral  columns  pass  horizontally  toward  the  central 
canal,  some  ending  in  the  anterior  horn,  others  closely  arranged 
near  the  columns  of  Clark,  and  some  arching  around  the  central 
canal,  forming  with  the  corresponding  fibers  of  the  other  side  the 
anterior  bundles  of  the  posterior  commissure.  The  collaterals  of 
the  anterior  columns  form  well-marked  plexuses  in  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  same  and  opposite  sides. 

We  have  still  to  describe  the  two  commissures.  The  anterior 
consists  of:  first,  neuraxes  from  the  commissural  cells;  second, 
dendrites  from  the  lateral  group  of  the  anterior  horn  cells  ;  and, 
third,  the  collaterals  of  the  anterolateral  column,  which  end  in  the 
gray  substance  'Of  the  other  side  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  com- 
missure is  probably  composed  of  the  collaterals  from  all  the  remain- 
ing columns.  The  posterior  bundle  of  this  commissure  comes 
from  the  posterior  column  :  the  middle,  from  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  lateral  column  ;  and  the  anterior,  or  least  developed,  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  column,  possibly  also  from  the 
anterior  column. 
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In  the  gray  commissure,  nearer  its  anterior  border,  is  situated 
the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  continuous  above  with  the 
ventricular  cavity  of  the  medulla  and  terminating  caudally  in  the 
filum  terminal.  This  canal  is  not  patent  in  the  majority  of  adults, 
being  occluded  from  place  to  place.  The  canal  is  lined  by  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells,  developed  from  columnar  cells,  known  as  spongio- 
blasts, lining  the  relatively  larger  canal  of  the  embryonic  spinal 
cord.  In  young  individuals  these  cells  are  ciliated  and  their  basal 
portions  terminate  in  long,  slender  processes. 


a  THE  CEREBELLAR  CORTEX. 

In  the  cerebellar  cortex  we  distinguish  three  general  layers — 
the  outer  molecular,  the  middle  granular  (rust-colored  layer),  and 
the  inner  medullary  tract.  "^*'  '■»  .-■-j,,  ■ 


The  molecular  layer  contains   three  varieties  of  nerve-cells, 
those  of  Purkinje,  which  border  upon  the  granular  layer,  the  stel- 
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]ate  cells,  and  the  small  cortical  cells.  The  cells  of  Partcinje  pos- 
sess a  large  flask-shaped  body  (about  60  /( in  diameter),  from  which 
one  or  more  well-developed  dendrites  pass  tojvard  the  periphery. 
The  latter  branch  freely  and  the  main  arborization  has  in  each  case 
the  general  shape  of  a  pair  of  deer's  antlers.  These  dendrites 
extend  nearly  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebellar  cortex.  In  a 
section  liorizontal  to  the  surface  of  the  oi^an  the  dendrites  of  the 
Purkinje's  cells  are  seen  to  lie  in  a  plane  very  nearly  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  through 
the  latter  would  show  a  profile  view  of  the  cells.  In  other  words, 
they  have  an  appearance  much  like  that  of  a  vine  trained  upon  a 
trellis.     The  neuraxes  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  arise  from  their  basal 


" Dendrite. 


Claw-llkt    telo- 
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(inner)  ends  and  extend  through  the  granular  layer  into  the  medul- 
lary substance.  During  their  course  tlicy  give  off  a  few  collaterals, 
which  pass  backward  to  the  molecular  layer  and  end  in  telodendria 
near  the  bodies  of  the  cells  of  I'urkinjc.  The  stellate  cells  lie  in 
various  planes  of  the  molecular  layer.  Their  peculiar  interest  lies 
in  the  character  of  their  neur.ixes.  The  latter  are  situated  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  I'urkinjc,  run  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  convolution,  and  possess  two  types  of  collaterals. 
Those  of  the  first  are  short  and  branched ;  those  of  the  second 
branch  at  a  level  with  the  cells  of  Turkinje,  and  form,  together 
with  their  telodendria.  basket-like  nets  anitnid  the  bodies  of  these 
cells.     The  small  cortical  cells  of  the  nmlecular  layer  are  found 
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in  all  parts  of  this  layer,  but  are  more  numerous  in  its  peripheral 
portion.  They  are  multipolar  cells  with  neuraxes  which  are  not 
readily  stained  and  concerning  the  fate  of  which  little  is  known. 

The  granular  layer  contains  two  varieties  of  ganglion  ele- 
ments, the  so-called  granular  cells  (small  ganglion  cells)  and  the 
large  stellate  cells.  The  dendrites  of  the  granular  cells  are  short, 
few  in  number  (from  three  to  six),  branch  but  slightly,  and  end  in 
short,  claw-like  telodendria.  Their  neuraxes  ascend  vertically  to 
the  surface  and  reach  the  molecular  layer.  At  various  points  some 
of  them  are  seen  to  undergo  a  T-shaped  division,  the  two  branches 
then  running  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  plane 
vertical  to  that  of  the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje.  Large 
numbers  of  these  T-shaped  neuraxes  produce  the  striation  of  the 
molecular  layer  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  very  probable  that  during 
their  course  these  parallel  fibers  come  in  contact  with  the  dendrites 
of  the  cells  of  Purkinje.  The  large  stellate  cells  are  fewer  in 
number  and  lie  close  to  the  molecular  layer,  some  of  them  even 
within  this  layer.  Their  dendrites  branch  in  all  directions,  but 
extend  principally  into  the  molecular  layer.  Their  short  neuraxes 
give  off  numerous  collaterals  which  end  in  telodendria  among  the 
granular  cells. 

The  medullary  substance  is  composed  of  the  centrifugal  neu- 
raxes of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  and  of  two  types  of  centripetal  neu- 
raxes, the  mossy  and  the  climbing  fibers.  The  position  of  their 
corresponding  nerve-cells  is  not  definitely  known.  The  mossy 
fibers  branch  in  the  granular  layer  into  numerous  twigs,  and  arc 
not  uniform  in  diameter,  but  arc  provided  at  different  points  with 
typical  nodular  swellings.  These  fibers  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
granular  layer.  The  climbing  fibers  pass  horizontally  through  the 
granular  layer,  giving  off  in  their  course  numbers  of  collaterals, 
which  extend  to  the  cells  of  Purkinje,  up  the  dendrites  of  which 
they  seem  to  climb. 

In  the  medullary  portion  of  the  cerebellum  are  found  a  number 
of  groups  of  ganglion  cells  known  as  central  gray  nuclei.  The 
nerve-cells  of  these  nuclei  are  multipolar,  with  numerous,  oft- 
branching  dendrites  and  a  single  neuraxis. 
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The  cell-bodies  of  the  neurones  of  the  cerebrum  are  grouped  in 
a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  4  mm,, 
— which,  as  a  continuous  sheet,  completely  covers  the  white  matter 
of  the  hemispheres. — and  in  larger  and  smaller  masses  of  gray  mat- 
ter, known  as  basal  nuclei.  In  our  account  of  the  histologic  struc- 
ture of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
main  to  a  consideration  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  thin  layer  of 
gray  matter  investing  the  white  matter. 
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From  without  inward  the  following  layers  may  be  difierentiated 
in  the  cerebral  cortex :  (i)  a  molecular  ]ayeT ;  (2)  a  layer  <^  small 
pyramidal  cells ;  (3)  a  layer  of  large  pyramided  cells ;  (4)  a  lajrer 
of  polymorphous  cells  ;  and  (5)  medullary  subs^oe  or  underljdng 
nerve-fibers. 

Aside  from  neurogliar  tissue,  we  find  in  the  miriecvlar  taq^cr  a 
large  number  of  nerve-fibers,  which  cross  one  another  in  ail  direc- 
tions, but,  as  a  whole,  have  a  direction  parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  brain.     Within  this  layer  there  are  found :  (i)  the  tuft-like  telo- 
dendria  of  the  chief  dendritic  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells  ;  (2) 
the  terminations  of  the  ascending  neuraxes,  arising  mosdy  firom  the 
polymorphous  cells  ;  and  (3)  autochthonous  fibers — f .  ^.,  those  which 
arise  from  the  cells  of  the  molecular  layer  and  terminate  in  this 
layer.     The  cells  of  the  molecular  layer  may  be  classed  in  three 
general  types — polygonal  cells,  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  trian(^ular 
or  stellate  cells.     The  pdygonal  cells  have  from  four  to  six  den- 
drites, which   branch  out  into  the  molecular  layer  and  may  even 
penetrate  into  the  underlying  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells.    Their 
neuraxes  originate  either  from  the  bodies  of  the  cells  or  from  one 
of  their  dendrites,  and  take  a  horizontal  or  an  oblique  direction, 
giving  off  in  their  course  a  large  number  of  branching  collaterals, 
which  terminate  in  knob-like  thickenings.     The  spindle-shaped 
cells  give  ofT  from  their  long  pointed  ends  dendrites  which  extend 
for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  brain.     These 
branch,  their  offshoots  leaving  them  at  nearly  right  angles,   the 
majority  passing  upward,  assuming  as  they  go  the  characteristics 
of  neuraxes  having  collaterals.     The  arborization  is  entirely  within 
the  molecular  layer.     The  trians^lar  or  stellate  cells  are  similar 
to  those  just  described,  but  possess  not  two,  but  three,  dendrites. 
The  triangular  and  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  their  numerous  den- 
dritic processes  resembling  neuraxes,  are  characteristic  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex. 

The  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  second  and  third  layers 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  the  small  (about  10  /e/  in  diameter)  and 
large  pyramidal  cells  (from  20  fi  to  30  //  in  diameter).  They  are 
composed  of  a  trian^^ular  body,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  down- 
ward and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  of  a  chief,  principal,  or 
primordial  dendrite  ascending  toward  the  brain-surface,  of  several 
basilar  dendrites  arising  from  the  basal  surface  of  the  cell-body,  and 
of  a  neuraxis  which  passes  toward  the  medullary  substance  and 
which  has  its  origin  either  from  the  base  of  the  cell  or  from  one  of 
the  basilar  dendrites.  The  ascending  or  chief  dendrite  gives  off  a 
number  of  lateral  offshoots  which  branch  frcelv  and  end  in  terminal 
filaments.  The  main  stem  of  the  dendrite  extends  upward  to  the 
molecular  layer,  in  which  its  final  bninches  spread  out  in  the  form 
of  a  tuft.  The  neuraxis,  during  its  course  to  the  white  substance, 
g^ves  off  in  the  gray  substance  from  six  t<>  twelve  collaterals,  which 
divide  two  or  three  times  before  terminatincr. 
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Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  polymorphous  cells  con- 
tains a  few  large  pyramidal  cells,  it  consists  principally  of  ( i)  mul- 
tipolar cells  with  short  neuraxes  (Golgj's  cells)  and  (2)  of  cells  with 
only  slightly  branched  dendrites  and  with  neuraxes  passing  toward 
the  surface  of  the  brain  (Martinotti's  cells).  Both  these  types  of  cells 
are,  however,  not  found  exclusively  in  the  layer  of  polymorphous 
cells,  but  may  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  layers  of  the  small 
and  large  pyramidal  cells.     The  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  Ooleri  are 
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projected  in  all  directions,  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  even  penetrating  into  this  layer.  The  neuraxes 
break  up  into  numerous  collaterals,  the  telodendria  of  which  lie  ad- 
jacent to  the  neighboring  ganglion  cells.  The  cells  of  MartinotU, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  occur  also  in  the  second  and  third  layers, 
are  either  triangular  or  spindle-shaped.  The  neuraxis  of  each  cell 
originates  either  from  the  cell-body  or  from  one  of  its  dendrites,  and 
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^•■■r.:-^     rf  ;.-.,i:.rilj   :;  The  molecular  la>'er.  in  which  it 

■.  I'-.i?    ;•;     fv  ■      r  :i-r:;e  ~_iir,  branches  ending  in    telo- 

,c.;_-^    \:..:  .;  ^■.-.uit?*  :;:  a  similar  manner  in  the  layer 

.  SMtlulLinr  stttKCmce  the  f.-llowing  four  classes  of  Bbers 
'.\:c  proiectMa  fibers  icentrifugal) — i.  e..  those 
„■-.  .■■,■::.:■-■.:  :,!e  -  .^:i.r:s  .'rihe  cerebral  cortex  with  the 
.  :v  >  !.;•  ;  :t:r  ,-.—-rC  =ay  or  may  not  be  interrupted 
I.T.  ->*»ii;.'-  ":r-.-.-^:".  LK  r<LSil  "-;lei :  (3)  the  commissural 
tibets,  which,  according  to 
the  original  definition,  pass 
thr?jgh  the  corpus  callo- 
sum  and  anterior  commis- 
i-^re.  thus  joining  corre- 
sf^iriding  parts  of  the  two 
henvlspheres  :  (3)  the  asso- 
ciation fibers,  which  con- 
nect dirterent  parts  of  thc 
^ny  s-^bstance  of  the  same 
he::-.is;>heres ;  and  (4)  the 
omtripetal  or  terminal 
fibers  —  i.  r.,  the  terminal 
artH^rizadons  of  those  neu- 
raxe~.  the  cells  of  which 
lie  in  Slime  other  region  of 
thf  same  or  opposite  hemi- 
spbore,  or  even  in  some 
niv're  tiisl.iiit  portion  of  the 
r.iT\ous  system.  The  pro- 
■ictioii  lilxTS  originate  from 
::;e  pyramidal  ctlls.  some 
of  tlii-m  ptriiaps  from  the 
po'iyni.irplioiis  cells.  The 
i-ommissural  fibers  are  also 
I'xrh  111  from  the  pyramidal 
evils,  and  lie  somewhat 
.!oi.i>i.r  ill  the  white  siib- 
sKinvc  tlian  the  association 
tilHTs.  Willi  tlic  exception 
,.f  thnso  whicii  join  the 
ir^tirii'r  ciinimi.-^siirc.  all  the 
ix-  oiirpus  callosiim.  They 
till-  hcnii.sphcres  large  num- 
\, 11  ions  pnints  into  the  gray 
!'l,uiu-nts.  In  this  respect 
,!or'iiiitiiiri  nf  these  filjcrs.  and 
ccmi'nt  that,  Ijcsides  joining 
^<i.-<.   they  als<j,  hv  means  of 
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their  collaterals,  may  connect  other  areas  of  the  gray  substance 
with  the  peripheral  regions  supplied  by  their  end-tufts  (Ramon  y 
Cajal,  93).  The  association  fibers  have  their  origin  also  in  the 
pyramidal  cells.  In  the  medullary  substance  their  neuraxes  divide 
T-shaped,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  penetrate  into  the 
gray  substance  of  the  same  hemisphere,  where  they  end  as  ter- 
minal fibers.  A  few  collaterals  are,  however,  previously  given  off, 
which  also  terminate  in  the  same  manner  in  the  gray  substance. 
The  association  fibers  form  the  bulk  of  the  medullary  rays. 

On  examining  a  vertical  section  through  one  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  a  number  of  successive  striations  may  be  seen.  These 
arc  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  the  region,  and  consist  of 
strands  of  medullated  nerve-fibers  between  the  layers  of  cells,  and 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  convolution.  The  most  superficial 
form  a  layer  of  tangential  fibers.  Between  the  molecular  layer  and 
the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells  is  the  striation  of  Bechtereff  and 
Kaes,  and  in  the  region  of  the  large  pyramidal  ceils  the  striation  of 
Baillarger  (Gennari)  corresponding  to  the  striation  of  Vicq  d'Azyr 
in  the  cuneus.  In  figure  314  the  medullary  substance  is  seen 
below,  with  rays,  composed  of  parallel  bundles  of  fibers,  passing 
upward  into  the  gray  substance  ;  in  reality  these  fibers  penetrate 
much  higher  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


I 


D.  THE  OLFACTORY  BULa 

The  olfactory  bulb  is  composed  of  five  layers,  which  are  espe- 
cially well  marked  on  its  ventral  side :  first,  the  layer  of  peripheral 
nerve-fibers  ;  second,  the  layer  of  olfactory  glomeruli :  third,  the 
stratum  gelatinosum,  or  molecular  layer  ;  fourth,  the  layer  of  pyr- 
amidal cells  (mitral  cells) ;  and,  fifth,  the  granular  layer  with  the 
deeper  nerve -fibers. 

The  layer  of  peripheral  fibers  is  composed  of  the  nerve- 
bundles  of  the  olfactory  nerve  which  cross  one  another  in  various 
directions  and  form  a  ner\'e -plexus.  The  glomerular  layer  ( 
tains  peculiar,  regularly  arranged,  round  or  oval,  and  sharply  defined 
structures,  which  were  first  accurately  studied  by  Golgi.  They  are 
known  as  glomeruli  {from  lOO  /i  to  300  fi  in  diameter),  and  are  in 
reality  complexes  of  intertwining  telodendria.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nose  must  be 
regarded  as  peripheral  ganglion  cells  and  their  centripetal  (basal) 
processes  as  neuraxes.  The  telodendria  of  these  neuraxes,  together 
with  those  of  the  dendrites  from  the  mitral  or  other  cells,  come  in 
contact  with  each  other  within  the  olfactory  glomeruli.  The  molec- 
ular layer  consists  of  small,  spindle-shaped  ganglion  cells.  Their 
neuraxes  enter  the  fifth  layer  and  their  short  dendrites  end  in  ter- 
minal ramifications  in  the  glomeruli.  The  mitral  cells  give  off 
neuraxes  from  their  dorsal   surfaces  which   also  enter  the  granular 
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layer,  but  the  majority  of  their  dendrites  break  up  into  terminal 
ramifications  in  the  olfactorj-  glomeruli,  as  Just  described.  The 
granular  layer  (absent  in  the  illustration)  is  made  up  of  nerve-cells 
and  nerve-fibers  ;  but,  aside  from  these,  we  find  also  large  numbers 
of  peculiar  cells  with  a  long  peripherally  and  several  short  centrally 
directed  dendrites.  No  iieuraxes  can  be  demonstrated  in  these 
cells  (granular  cells).  This  layer  also  contains  the  stellate  ganglion 
cells.  The  latter  are  not  numerous,  but  lie  scattered,  and  each  pos- 
sesses several  short  dendrites  and  a  peripherally  directed  neuraxis 
which  ends  in  the  molecular  layer  in  a  rich  arborization.  The  deep 
nerve-fibers  are  grouped  into  bundles  which  inclose  between  them 
the  granular  and  stellate  cells  just  mentioned.     These  nerve-fibers 


Fig.  315.— The  olfncloTy  bulb,  afler  GoiRi 


arc  derived  partly  from  the  neuraxes  of  the  pyramidal  or  mitral  cells 
and  partly  from  the  cells  of  the  molecular  layer,  while  some  of 
them  are  centripetal  fibers  from  the  periphery,  which  end  between 
the  granules  of  the  fifth  layer. 

E.  EPIPHYSIS  AND  HYPOPHYSIS. 
In  mammalia  the  epiphysis,  or  pineal  gland,  consists  of  a 
fibrous  capsule  derived  from  the  pia  mater,  from  which  numerous 
fibrous  tissue  septa  and  processes  pass  into  the  gland,  uniting  to 
form  quite  regular  round  or  oval  compartments  in  which  closed 
follicles  or  alveoli,  whose  walls  consist  of  epithelial  cells,  are  found. 
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The  epithelial  cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  follicles  arc  of  cubic  or 
short  columnar  shape,  and  may  be  arranged  in  a  single  layer  or 
may  be  pseudostratified  or  stratified.  Follicles  completely  filled  with 
cellular  elements  are  found.  Other  follicles  contain  peculiar  con- 
cretions, known  as  brain-sand  or  acervulus,  of  irregular  round  or 
oval  or  mulberry  shape.  Medullated  nerv-e-fibers  have  been  traced 
into  the  epiphysis,  but  their  mode  of  termination  is  not  known. 

The  hypophysis,  or  pituitary  body,  consists  of  two  lobes. 
The  posterior  or  infundibular  lobe  is  developed  from  the  floor  of 
the  first  primary  brain-vesicle,  and  remains  attached  to  the  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle  by  a  stalk,  known  as  the  infundibulum ;  the 
anterior  or  glandular  lohte  develops  from  a  bud  derived  from  the 
primary  oral  ectoderm,  known  as  Rathke's  pouch.  The  drstal  end 
of  this  pouch  comes  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  infundibulum,  and  becomes  loosely  attached 
to  it.  As  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  develop,  the  attcn  uated 
oral  end  of  Rathke's  pouch  atrophies,  the  distal  end  becoming 
finally  completely  severed  from  the  buccal  cavity. 

In  the  infundibular  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  of  the  dog,  Berkley 
(94)  described  tliree  portions  presenting  different  microscopic  struc- 
ture. His  account  wii!  here  be  followed  :  (i)  An  outer  stratum 
consisting  of  three  or  four  layers  of  cells  resembling  ependymal 
cells,  which  are  separated  into  groups  by  thin  strands  of  fibrous 
tissue  entering  from  the  fibrous  covering  of  this  lobe.  (2)  A  zone 
consisting  of  glandular  epithelial  cells  which  in  certain  places  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  alveoli,  often  containing  a  colloid  substance. 
This  zone  merges  into  the  central  portion,  (3),  containing  variously 
shaped  cells  and  connective-tissue  partitions  with  blood-vessels.  In 
this  portion  neurogliar  cells  (see  these)  and  nerve-cells  were  stained 
by  the  chrome-silver  method. 

The  glandular  or  anterior  lobe  resembles  slightly  in  structure 
the  parathyroid.  This  lobe  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  tissue  capsule 
and  within  it  are  found  variously  shaped  alveoli  or  follicles,  or, 
again,  columns  or  trabeculie  of  cells  separated  by  a  very  vascular 
connective  tissue.  In  the  alveoli  or  columns  of  cells  are  found  two 
varieties  of  glandular  cells,  which  may  be  differentiated  more  by 
their  .staining  reaction  than  by  their  size  and  structure,  although 
they  present  slight  structural  differences.  One  variety  of  cells  pos- 
sesses a  protoplasm  which  shows  affinity  for  acid  stains  ;  these  are 
known  as  chromophilk  cells.  They  are  of  nearly  round  or  oval 
shape,  with  nuclei  centrally  placed,  and  have  a  protoplasm  present- 
ing coarse  granules.  The  other  variety  of  cells,  known  as  chief 
cells,  are  more  numerous  than  the  chromophilic.  They  are  of  cubic 
or  short  columnar  shape,  with  nuclei  placed  in  the  basal  portions 
of  the  cells  and  with  protoplasm  showing  a  fine  granulation  and 
with  an  affinity  for  basic  stains.  Now  and  then  alveoli  containing 
a  colloid  substance,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  alveoh  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  may  be  observed.     The  blood-vessels  of  the  glandular 
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these  capsules  connective-tissue  septa  and  trabecule  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  ganglia,  giving  support  to  the  nerve-elements. 
The  cell-bodies  (ganglion  cells)  of  the  neurones  constituting  these 
ganglia  are  arranged  in  layers  under  the  capsule  and  in  rows  and 
groups  or  clusters  between  the  nerve-fibers  in  the  interior  of  the 
ganglia.  More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  several  types 
of  neurones  are  to  be  found  in  the  spinal  and  cranial  sensory  gan- 
glia ;  of  these,  we  may  mention  the  following:  (i)  Large  and 
small  unipolar  cells  with  T-  or  Y-shaped  division  of  the  process. 
These  neurones,  which  constitute  the  greater  numbei*  of  all  the 
neurones  of  the  ganglia  under  discussion,  consist  of  a  round  or 
oval  cell-body,  from  which  arises  by  means  of  an  implantation  cone 


Fig.  317. — GaDglion  cell  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  a  rabbit ;  stained  in  methylene- 

blue  {intra  vitam), 

a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  it  leaves  the  cell,  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  medullary  sheath  and  usually  makes  a  variable  num- 
ber of  spiral  turns  near  the  cell-body.  According  to  Dogiel,  this 
process  divides  into  two  branches,  usually  at  the  second  or  third 
node  of  Ranvier,  sometimes  not  until  the  seventh  node  is  reached. 
Of  these  two  branches,  the  peripheral  is  the  larger,  and  enters  a 
peripheral  nerve-trunk  as  a  medullated  sensory  nerve-fiber,  termi- 
nating in  one  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve-endings  previously 
described.  The  central  process,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  becomes  a 
medullated  nerve-fiber,  which  enters  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  in  a 
manner  described  in  a  former  section.  The  cell-body  of  each  of 
these  neurones  is  surrounded  by  a  nucleated  capsule,  continuous  with 
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portion  are  relatively  large,  the  majority  of  them  having  only  an 
endothelial  lining.  In  the  glandular  portion  of  the  hypophysis  of 
the  dog.  Berkley  (94)  found  small  varicose  nerve-fibers  belonging  to 
the  sympathetic  system.  From  the  larger  bundles,  which  follow 
the  blood-vessels,  are  given  off  single  fibers  or  small  bundles  of 
such,  which  end  on  the  glandular  elements  in  numerous  small 
nodules. 

F.  GANGLIA. 

In  the  course  of  peripheral  nerves  are  found  numerous  larger  and 
smaller  groups  of  nerve-cells,  known  as  ganglia.  The  neurones  of 
these  ganglia  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  neurones  of  the  cen- 


F[g.  316. — Longtwdinal  seclioii  of  spinal  gangli 


tral  nervous  system,  and  may,  tJierefore.  be  discussed  with  the  tsl 
ten  According  to  the  structure  and  function  of  their  neurones,  tb 
ganglia  arc  divided  into  two  groups — (1)  spinal  or  sensory  ganglil 
and  (2)  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  Spinal  ganglia  arc  situated  on  the  posterior  roots  of  t 
spinal  nerves.  Certain  cranial  ganglia — namely,  the  Gassci" 
geniculate,  and  auditory  ganglia,  the  jugular  and  petrosal  j 
glia  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  and  the  root  and  trunk  g 
of  the  vagi — are  classed  with  the  spinal  ganglia,  since  they  prese 
the  same  structure.  The  spinal  and  sensorj'  cranial  ganglia  a 
surrounded  by  firm  connective -tissue  capsules,  continuous  with  t 
perineural  sheaths  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  ncrvc-roots.  From 
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these  capsules  connective-tissue  septa  and  trabeculae  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  ganglia,  giving  support  to  the  nerve-elements. 
The  cell -bodies  (ganglion  cells)  of  the  neurones  constituting  these 
ganglia  are  arranged  in  layers  under  the  capsule  and  in  rows  and 
groups  or  clusters  between  the  nerve-fibers  in  the  interior  of  the 
ganglia.  More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  several  types 
of  neurones  are  to  be  found  in  the  spinal  and  cranial  sensory  gan- 
glia ;  of  these,  we  may  mention  the  following:  (i)  Large  and 
small  unipolar  cells  with  T-  or  Y-shaped  division  of  the  process. 
These  neurones,  which  constitute  the  greater  number*  of  all  the 
neurones  of  the  ganglia  under  discussion,  consist  of  a  round  or 
oval  cell-body,  from  which  arises  by  means  of  an  implantation  cone 


Fig.  317. — Ganglion  cell  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  a  rabbit ;  stained  in  methylene- 

blue  (intra  viiam). 

a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  it  leaves  the  cell,  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  medullary  sheath  and  usually  makes  a  variable  num- 
ber of  spiral  turns  near  the  cell-body.  According  to  Dogiel,  this 
process  divides  into  two  branches,  usually  at  the  second  or  third 
node  of  Ranvier,  sometimes  not  until  the  seventh  node  is  reached. 
Of  these  two  branches,  the  peripheral  is  the  larger,  and  enters  a 
peripheral  nerve-trunk  as  a  medullated  sensory  nerve-fiber,  termi- 
nating in  one  of  the  peripheral  sensor}'  nerve-endings  previously 
described.  The  central  process,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  becomes  a 
medullated  nerve-fiber,  which  enters  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  in  a 
manner  described  in  a  former  section.  The  cell-body  of  each  of 
these  neurones  is  surrounded  by  a  nucleated  capsule,  continuous  with 
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the  neariknmA  of  the  sioglc  process.  (2)  T>-pe  II  spinal  ganglion 
cell  of  DogicL  Dggid  has  reoailly  described  a  second  t>'pe  of  spinal 
ganglioo  cell  which  differs  nutcrialh-  trom  the  ^-pe  just  describetl. 
TbeocU-bodies  of  these  ncurooes  resemble  closely  those  of  tlie  l>p- 
kal  Sfimi  ^agUon  iieurooe&  Their  single  mcdullated  processes 
divide,  however,  sooa  aftex  Icavii^  the  cells  into  branches  which 
fSvide  further  and  whkh  do  no<  pass  be>'T>Rd  the  bounds  of  the  gan- 
glia but  tcmiiiutc,  aftCT  Uuing  their  aKdullar>-  sheatlis.  in  compli- 
cated pcricapsular  and  pericelluUr  end-plexuscs  surrounding  the 
capsules  aild  cell-biHbc*  nf  ibc  t>-p»cal  spinal  ganglion  cells.  (3)  Mul- 
tipolar ganglion  cells :  in  nearly  all  spinal  and  cranial  ganglia  there 
arc  found  a  few  multipolar  ncfxtscclls.  which  in  shape  and  struc- 
ture resemble  the  iicr\c-oclls  of  the  sj-mpathetic  s>-stem. 


Fig.  318. — Diagram  showing  the  fdaduns  of  ibc  ncunncs  of  a  ajHiial  ganglioD  ; 
/.  r,,  posterior  rool ;  a.  r.,  uilFrior  mil;  f.  i,,  posterior  branch  and  a.  i.,  anterior 
riimnch  of  spinal  ncrrt ;  w.  r.,  while  ramut  cwmmunicans ;  ii.  largr.  and  i,  sniall  spinal 
ganglinn  celU  tith  T-shaped  divijiiK)  of  jinxess  ;  <,  type  II  spiiial  ganglion  cells  (Dogiel); 
s,  mullipolar  cell ;  J,  nerrelibcr  twin  syiujialhetic  gaiif;Uon  terminating  in  peticellulM' 
pIciuKs  (slight!}'  ntoditini  fium  diagram  given  bj  Dugiet). 


Entering  the  spinal  ganglia  from  the  periphery  are  found  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  small,  medullated  or  nonmeduUated  nerve- 
fibers,  probably  derived  from  sympathetic  ganglia.  These  nerve- 
fibers,  medullated  and  nonmeduUated.  the  former  losing  their 
medullary  sheaths  within  the  ganglia,  approach  a  spinal  ganglion 
cell,  and  after  making  a  few  spiral  turns  about  its  process,  termi- 
nate in  pericapsular  and  pericellular  end-plexuses.  Dogiel  believes 
that  the  cell-bodies  and  capsules  thus  surrounded  by  the  teraiinal 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  fibers  terminating  in  the  spinal  ganglia 
belong  to  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  of  the  second  type  first  described 
by  him.  In  figure  318  Is  represented  by  way  of  diagram  the 
structure  of  a  spinal  ganglion. 

In  the  medium-sized  cells  (from  30  p  to  4$  ft  in  diameter)  of  the 
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Spinal  ganglia  of  the  frog,  von  Lenhossek  (95)  found  centrosomes 
surrounded  by  a  clear  substance  (centrospheres).  The  entire  struc- 
ture lay  in  a  depression  of  the  nucleus  and  contained  more  than 
twelve  extremely  minute  granules  (centrosomes),  which  showed  a 
staining  reaction  different  from  that  of  the  numerous  concentrically 
laminated  granules  present  in  the  protoplasm.  This  observation  is 
interesting  in  that  it  proves  that  centrosome  and  sphere  occur  also 
in  the  protoplasm  of  cells  which  have  not  for  a  long  time  under- 
gone division  and  in  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  future  division. 

Sympathetic  Ganglia. — The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system  comprise  those  of  the  two  great  ganglionated  cords, 
found  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  extending  from  its 
cephalic  to  its  caudal  end,  with  which  may  be  grouped  certain  cranial 
ganglia  having  the  same  structure, — namely,  the  sphenopalatine, 
otic,  ciliary,  sublingual,  and  submaxillary  ganglia ;  also  three  un- 


Fig.  319. — Neurone  from  inferior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  of  a  rabbit;  methylene- 

blue  stam. 

paired  aggregations  of  ganglia,  found  in  front  of  the  spinal  column, 
of  which  the  cardiac  is  in  the  thorax,  the  semilunar  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  hypogastric  in  the  pelvis  ;  and  further,  large  numbers  of 
smaller  ganglia,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  of  microscopic 
size  and  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  bladder, 
in  the  respiratory  passages,  in  the  heart,  and  in  or  near  the  majority 
of  the  glands  of  the  body. 

The  sympathetic  ganglia  are  inclosed  in  fibrous  tissue  capsules 
continuous  with  the  perineural  sheaths  of  their  nerve-roots.  The 
thickness  of  the  capsule  bears  relation  to  the  size  of  the  ganglion, 
being  thicker  in  the  larger  and  thinner  in  the  smaller  ones.  From 
these  capsules  thin  connective-tissue  septa  or  processes  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  ganglia,  supporting  the  nerve  elements. 

The  sympathetic  neurones,  the  cell-bodies  and  dendritic  processes 
of  which  are  grouped  to  form  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  are  variously 
25 
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shaped  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells,  the  cell-bodies  of 
which  are  surrounded  by  nucleated  capsules,  continuous  with  the 
neurilemma  of  their  neuraxes.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  mam- 
malia and  birds  the  great  majority  of  sympathetic  neurones  are 
multipolar,  although  in  nearly  all  ganglia  a  small  number  of  bipolar 
and  unipolar  cells  arc  to  be  found,  usually  near  the  poles  of  the 
ganglia. 

The  dendrites  of  the  sympathetic  neurones  in  any  one  ganglion 
branch  repeatedly.  Of  these  branches,  some  extend  to  the  per- 
iphery of  the  ganglion,  where  they  interlace  to  form  a  peripheral 
subcapsular  plexus,  while  others  interlace  to  form  plexuses  between 
the  cell-bodies  of  the  neurones  in  the  interior  o(  the  ganglion — 
pericellular  plexuses.  These  pericellular  plexuses  arc  external  to 
the  capsules  surrounding  the  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic  neurones. 


The  neuraxes  of  the  sympathetic  neurones,  the  majority  of 
which  are  nonmedullated,  tlie  remainder  surrounded  by  delicate 
medullary  sheaths,  arise  from  the  cell-bodies  either  from  implanta- 
tion cones  or  from  dendrites  at  variable  distances  from  the  cell- 
bodies,  leave  the  ganglion  by  way  of  one  of  its  ncrvc-roots,  and 
terminate  in  heart  muscle  tissue,  nonstriated  muscle,  and  glandular 
tissue,  and  to  .some  extent  in  other  ganglia,  both  sympathetic  and 
spinal.  Terminating  in  all  sympathetic  ganglia  are  found  certain 
small  mcdullated  nerve-fibers,  varj-ing  in  size  from  about  1.5  fi  to 
3  fi.  The  researches  of  Gaskell,  Langley.  and  Sherrington  have 
shown  that  these  small  medullatcd  nerve-fibers  leave  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  first 
dorsal  to  the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  and   reach  the  sympathetic 
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ganglia  through   the   white   rami  comtnunicantes.      Similar   small 

medullated  nerve-fibers  are  found  in  certain  cranial  nerves.  These 
small  medullated  nerve-fibers,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  white 
rami  fibers,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  in  which  they  may 
pass  through  one  or  several  ganglia  without  making  special  con- 
nection with  the  neurones  contained  therein,  terminate  in  some 
sympathetic  ganglion  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  After  enter- 
ing the  sympathetic  ganglion  in  which  they  terminate,  they  branch 
repeatedly  while  yet  medullated.  The  resulting  branches  then  lose 
their  medullary  sheaths  and  divide  into  numerous  small,  varicose 
nerve-fibers,  which  interlace  to  form  intracapsular  plexuses,  which 
surround  the  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic  neurones.  In  the 
sympathetic   ganglia   of   mammalia  such  intracapsular  pericellular 


plexu.ses  may  be  very  simple,  consisting  of  only  a  few  varicose 
nerve-fibers,  or  very  complicated,  consisting  of  many  such  fibers. 
In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  reptilia.  in  which  arc  found  very 
large  sympathetic  neurones,  the  white  rami  fibers  are  wound  spirally 
about  the  cell-bodies  of  such  neurones  before  terminating  in  com- 
plicated pericellular  plexuses.  In  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  the 
sympathetic  neurones  are  unipolar  nerve-cells.  The  white  rami 
fibers  terminating  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  amphibia  are  wound 
spirally  about  the  single  processes  of  these  unipolar  cells  while  yet 
medullated  fibers,  but  they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  before  ter- 
minating in  the  intracapsular  pericellular  plexuses.  From  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  white  rami  fibers  and  their  relation  to 
the  sympathetic  neurones,  it  is  evident  that  the  sympathetic  neu- 
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rones,  the  cell-bodies  and  dendrites  of  which  arc  grouf)ed  to  form 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  form  terminal  links  in  nerve  or  neurone 
chains  ;  the  second  link  of  these  chains  is  formed  by  neurones  the 
cell-bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla,  the 


Fig.  323, — From  section  of  sympathetic  ganglion  of  turtle,  shairing  white  rami 
fiberh  wound  spirally  about  a  lai^e  process  of  a  u.iipolar  cell,  and  ending  in  pericellular 
plexus  {Yiabci,  Jfurttal  e/ Atorfholog};  1899I. 

neuraxes  leaving  the  cerebrospinal  axis  through  the  white  rami  as 
small  medullated  ner\'e-fibers,  which  terminate  in  pericellular  plex- 
uses inclosing  the  cell-bodies  of  the  sympathetic  neurones. 

Large  medullated  nerve-fibers,  the  dendrites  of  spinal  ganglion 
neurones,  reach  the  sympathetic  ganglia  through  the  white  rami. 


They  make,  however,  no  connection  with  the  sympathetic  neurones. 
but  pass  through  the  ganglia  to  reach  the  viscera,  where  they  tei- 
minate  in  special  sensor>'  ncrvc-cndings  or  in  free  sensory  nerve- 
endings. 


RELATIONSHIP   OF    NEURONES. 
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G-  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE 

NEURONES  TO  ONE  ANOTHER  IN  THE 

CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM^ 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  modern  theories  with  re- 
gard to  the  relationship  of  the  neurones  in  a  sensorimotor  reflex 
cycle.  The  pathway  along  which  the  impulse  from  the  stimulated 
area  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  motor  nerve  end-organ  tra- 
verses two  neurones  (primary  neurones)  which  are  in  contact  by 
means  of  their  telodendria  situated  within  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  cell -body  of  the  sensory  neurone  lies  within  the 
spinal  ganglion  ;  that  of  the  motor  neurone,  in  the  anterior  horn  of 
the  spinal  cord.     The  dendrite  of  the  sensory  neurone  commences 
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Fig.  324. — Schematic  diagram  of  a  sensorimotor  reflex  arc  according  to  the  modem 
neurone  theory ;  transverse  section  of  spinal  cord :  wA",  Motor  neurone ;  jA',  sensory 
neurone  ;  6"^,  nerve-cell  of  the  motor  neurone  ;  C'*,  nerve-cell  of  the  sensory  neurone  ; 
d,  dendrite;  m,  neuraxis  of  both  neurones;  /,  telodendria;  M^  muscle-fiber;  h^  skin 
with  peripheral  telodendrion  of  sensory  neurone. 


as  a  telodendrion  in  the  skin  and  transmits  a  cellulipetal  impulse, 
while  its  cellulifugal  neuraxis  and  telodendrion  (the  latter  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord)  transfer  the  impulse  to  the  cellulipetal 
telodendrion  of  the  motor  neurone.  The  cellulifugal  neuraxis  of  the 
latter  finally  ends  as  a  telodendrion  in  the  muscle.  (Figs.  324 
and  325.) 

In  the  case  of  longer  tracts  the  conditions  are  somewhat  more 
complicated,  as,  for  instance,  in  tracing  the  impulse  along  the  sen- 
sory fibers  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  from  there  along  the 
motor  fibers  to  the  responding  muscle.  In  such  cases  secondary 
neurones  are  called  into  play  by  means  of  their  telodendria,  which 
are  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  primary  neurones  just  described. 
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When  we  take  into  consideration  the  simplest  possible  case,  that 
of  the  motor  segment  of  such  a  neurone-chain,  we  find,  for  instance 
fFig.  326),  that  the  neuraxis  of  a  pyramidal  cell  in  the  brain  cortex 
(psychic  cell)  enters  the  white  substance  and  traverses  it  as  a  nen-c- 
fiber  through  the  peduncle  and  the  pyramid  into  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side.  Here  its  telodendria  comt  in 
contact  with  those  of  the  motor  neurone  of  the  anterior  horn. 

In  the  foregoing  instance  the  motor  nerve  tract  is  composed  of 
two  neurones — of  a  motor  neurone  of  the  first  order,  extending 
from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinaJ 
cord,  and  of  a  motor  neurone  of  the  second  order,  the  elements 
of  which  extend  from  the  anterior  cornua  to  the  telodendria  in  the 
muscle. 


Fig-  3*S.— Schemalic  diagram  of  a  sens. 

rimotor  reflex  cycle ; 
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The  sensorj-  tract  may  likewise  be  composed  of  neurones  of  the 
first  and  .second  orders.  The  ceiluhfugal  neuraxis  arising  from  a  ■ 
cell  of  the  spinal  ganglion  pas.scs  to  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  gives  off  collaterals  to  the  latter,  and  then  passes  upward  by 
means  of  its  ascending  branch  through  the  posterior  column  to  the 
medulla.  Although  here  the  relationship  is  not  so  clearly  defined 
as  in  the  motor  tract,  it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed  that  the  cellu- 
lifugal  (but  centripetally  conducting)  neuraxis  at  some  point  or 
other  terminates  in  telodendria  {sensorj'  neurone  of  the  first  order), 
which  enter  into  contact  with  the  corresponding  structures  of  a  cell 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata.     These  cells  would  then 
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constitute  the  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order.  Exactly  how 
their  cellulifugal  neuraxes  end  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  determined, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  in  this  case  the  telodendria  are  repre- 
sented by  the  coarse  end-fibers  which  penetrate  into  the  brain  cor- 
tex, and  here  seem  to  come  in  contact  with  the  dendrites  of  the  pyr- 
amidal cells. 


Fig.  326. — Schematic  diagram  of  Ihc  reflci  tracts  between  a  ptripheral  oi^an  mid 
the  hrain  cortex ;  H,  Ceiebral  cortM ;  mN^ ,  motor  Qeurone  of  the  first,  jA",  sensory 
neurone  of  the  aeconii,  degree ;  C ',  motor  cell  of  the  spiual  cord  ;  C,  seniory  ceil  of  a 
spinal  ganglion  :  C,  pyramidal  cell  of  the  brain  cortex  (pyschic  call) ;  C*,  nerve-cell 
of  s  sensory  neurone  of  the  second  degree  ;  n,  M,  n,  11,  neiiraxes  ;  •/,  J,  dendrites ;  i,  c,  t,  c, 
collaterals ;  /,  f,  telodendria  ;  JiV',  sensory  neurone  firat  degree  1  biA"',  motor  neurone 
second  degree. 
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R  THE  NEUROGLIA- 

Wc  may  now  consider  the  neuroglia,  a  tissue  distributed 
throughout  the  central  nervous  system  and  looked  upon  as  a  sup- 
porting tissue.  Its  relation  to  the  other  tissues  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  controversy,  but  modern  observers  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  neuroglia  is  of  ectodermic  origin,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  cellular  elements  arc  concerned. 

At  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  development  there  are  seen  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  also  in  the  brain,  elements  radially  disposed 
around  the  neural  canal,  which  upon  closer  observation  appear 
to  be  processes  emanating  from  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  neural 
canal.  These  processes  may  undergo  repeated  dicliotomous  divi- 
sion, ending  finally  in  a  swelling 
near  the  periphery  of  the  cord. 
These  cells  are  known  as  epen- 
dymal  cells,  and  are  differenti- 
ated from  ectodermal  cells,  called 
Spongioblasts.  In  later  stages 
the  radial  arrangement  is  still 
preserved,  but  the  cell-bodies  no 
longer  al!  border  upon  the  cen- 
tral canal,  many  being  found  at 
varying  distances  from  the  latter. 
At  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  elements 
retaining  their  original  charac- 
teristics are  situated  only  in  the 
region  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
fi.ssures  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
during  further  development  in- 
crease in  number. 

These  observations  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  neurogliar  cells,  which  develop  from  the  ependymal 
cells  previously  mentioned,  originate  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
central  canal,  and  that  from  here  they  are  gradually  pushed  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  cord.  This  assumption  is  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  later  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  central  canal 
still  continue  to  divide.  Later  observations  (Schaper,  97)  show,  how- 
ever, that  neurogliar  cells  develop  also  from  certain  undifferentiated 
germinal  cells  of  the  neural  canal,  of  ectodermal  origin,  which 
wander  from  their  position  near  the  neural  canal  toward  the  per- 
iphery of  the  medullary  tube,  where  they  develop  into  neurogliar 
cells. 

In  the  adult  the  epithelium  of  the  central  canal  and  that  of  the 
brain  cavities  (the  ependyma)  is  of  the  pseudostratified  variety  with 
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two  or  three  strata  of  nuclei.  The  basilar  processes  of  the  cells 
are  very  long,  may  be  branched,  and,  as  a  rule,  describe  a  tortuous 
course. 

The  shape  and  structure  of  the  neurogliar  cells  (spider-cells)  vary 
somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  From 
the  bodies  of  these  cells  numerous  delicate  processes  are  sent  out, 
which  in  the  one  variety  of  cell — that  occurring  principally  in  the 
white  matter — do  not  branch.  Similar  cells,  with  shorter  but  occa- 
sionally dividing  processes,  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gray  matter.  Other  neurogliar  cells  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
varieties  just  described  by  the  smaller  number  of  their  processes 
and  by  their  correspondingly  larger  bodies. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fine  fibers  found  in  the  gray  and  the 
white  matter  are  processes  of  the  neurogliar  cells.  Whether  the 
spinal  cord  contains  other  similar  cellular  and  fibrillar  elements  of 
mesodcrmic  origin  is  an  unsettled  question.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  connective  tissue  (other  than  that  composing 
the  pial  processes)  always  accompanies  the  numerous  blood-vessels 
penetrating  into  the  spinal  cord. 

The  majority  of  investigators  have  described  the  various  fibers 
and  fibrils  brought  to  view  by  certain  methods  as  processes  of  the 
neurogliar  cells.  VVeigert  (95)  and  Mallory  have  djmonstrated,  by 
means  of  special  methods,  the  existence  of  neuroglia-fibers  in  the 
adult  human  brain  which  are  nowhere  connected  with  cellular  ele- 
ments, although  they  frequently  group  themselves  around  a  cell  as 
an  axis,  and  thus  simulate  with  the  latter  the  **  spider-cells  "  of 
some  authors.  The  neurogliar  elements  of  the  embryo  and  fetus 
have  as  yet  never  been  demonstrated  by  Weigert's  method,  but 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  studied  by  means  of  Golgi's  method.  Reinke 
(97)  has  very  recently  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the  adult  human 
spinal  cord  neurogliar  cells  with  processes  and  neuroglia-fibers 
having  no  connection  with  cells. 


L  THE  MEMBRANES  OF   THE  CENTRAL 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  membranes  of  the  central  nervous  system  (meninges)  are 
three  in  number:  the  outer,  or  dura  mater ;  the  middle,  or  arach- 
noid ;  and  the  inner,  or  pia  mater. 

Around  the  brain  the  dura  mater  is  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  periosteum  and  presents  a  smooth  inner  surface.  It  con- 
sists of  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer,  the  two  being  separated  from 
each  other  only  in  certain  regions.  At  such  points  either  the  inner 
layer  is  pushed  inward  to  form  a  duplicature,  as  in  the  falx  cerebri 
and  falx  cerebelli,  tentorium,  and  diaphragma  sellae,  or  the  outer 
layer  is  pushed  outward  to  form  small,  blindly  ending  sacs.  The 
venous  and  lymphatic  sinuses  lie  between  the  two  layers.    The  outer 
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layer  of  the  dura  is  continued  some  dislance  along  the  cerebrospinal 
nerves. 

The  dura  niatcr  of  the  spinal  cord  does  not  form  the  periosteum 
for  the  bones  forming  the  vertebral  canal  ;  these  possess  their  oivn 
periosteum.  The  spinal  dura  mater  is  covered  on  its  outer  surface 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  and  is  separated  from  the  wall  of  the 
vertebral  canal  by  the  epidural  space,  containing  a  venous  plexus 
imbedded  in  loose  areolar  connective  tissue  and  adipose  tissue. 

The  dura  consists  chiefly  of  conncclive-tissue  bundles  having  a 
longitudinal  direction  along  the  spinal  cord.  Within  the  cranium, 
howes-er,  the  bundles  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  cross  each  other ; 
those  of  the  outer  liaving  a  lateral  direction  anteriorly  and  a  mesial 
posteriorly  ;  those  of  the  inner,  a  mesial  direction  anteriorly  and  a 
lateral  posteriorly.  In  the  falx  cerebri,  tentorium,  etc.,  the  fibers  arc 
arranged  radially,  extending  from  their  origin  toward  their  borders. 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  vary  greatly,  and 
their  processes  form  a  network  around  the  bundles  of  connective 
tissue.  Few  elastic  fibers  are  present,  and,  according  to  K.  Schiiltz, 
these  are  entirely  absent  in  the  new-bom  ;  they  are  somewhat  more 
numerous  in  the  dura  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  dura  is  very  rich  in 
blood-capillaries,  and  the  presence  of  lymphatic  channels  in  com- 
munication with  the  subdural  space  may  be  demonstrated  by  means 
of  puncture-injections.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 

The  dura  mater  is  quite  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  especially 
in  certain  regions.  These  are  of  two  varieties  :  ( 1 )  Vasomotor  fibers, 
which  form  plexuses  in  the  adventitial  coat  of  the  arteries,  and 
would  seem  to  terminate  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  ;  (2) 
niedultated  ner\'e-fibers,  which  either  accompany  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller  bundles  or  have  a  course  inde- 
pendent of  the  vessels.  After  repeated  division  these  medullated 
nerve-fibers  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  terminate  between  the 
connective-tissue  bundles  in  fine  varicose  fibrils,  which  may  often 
be  traced  for  long  distances  (Huber,  99). 

The  arachooid  is  separated  from  the  dura  by  a  space  which  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  sj'stem — the  subdural  space. 
The  outer  boundary  of  the  arachnoid  consists,  as  does  the  inner  lin- 
ing of  the  dura,  of  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells.  The  arach- 
noid is  made  up  of  a  feltwork  of  loosely  arranged  connective-tissue 
trabecular,  which  also  penetrate  into  the  lymph-space  between  it 
and  the  pia — the  subarachnoid  space.  For  a  short  distance  from 
their  points  of  origin  the  cerebrospinal  ncncs  are  accompanied  by 
arachnoid  ti.ssue.  In  the  brain  the  arachnoid  covers  the  convolu- 
tions and  penetrates  with  its  processes  into  the  sulci.  These  pro- 
cesses are  cs[x-cially  well  developed  in  the  so-called  cisterns  ;  in 
the  cisterna  cercbellomedullaris.  fo.fsa;  Sylvii,  etc.  In  the  spinal 
cord  the  subarachnoid  space  is  .separated  by  the  ligamenta  den- 
ticulata  into  two  large  communicating  spaces — a  dorsal  and  a  ven- 
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tral.     The  dorsal  space  is  further  divided  by  the  sephim  posticum, 
best  developed  in  the  cervical  region. 

At  certain  points,  usually  along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  raised  into  villi,  which  are 
covered  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura,  and  form  with  the  latter  the 
Pacchionian  bodies  or  granulations.  These  villi  are  connected 
with  the  arachnoid  by  pedicles  so  delicate  that  they  often  seem  to 
be  suspended  free  in  the  venous  current  of  the  sinus. 

The  subarachnoid  space  contains  numerous  blood-vessels,  some 
of  which  are  free  and   others   attached  to  the  arachnoid.     Their 
adventitia  is  covered  by  endotht-hum  ;  hence  the  subarachnoid  space 
would  seem    to    assume 
here  the  character  of  a 
perivascular  space. 

The  trabecuIiE  and 
membranes  composing 
the  arachnoid  tissue  show 
a  great  similarity' to  those 
of  the  mesentery,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  of  the 
omentum.  The  whole 
constitutes  a  typical  are- 
olar connective  tissue, 
interrupted  at  numerous 
points  and  covered  by  a 
continuous  layer  of  en- 
dothelial cells.  Large 
numbers  of  spiral  fibers 
are  found  here  twiniiig 
around  single  or  groups 
of  con  nee  live -tissue  fi- 
bers. 

The  pia  mater  cov- 
ers the  entire  surface  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
dipping  down  into  every 
fissure  and  crevice.  In 
the  .spinal  cord  it  con- 
sists of  an  outer  and  an  inner  lamella,  the  former  being  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibers. 
As  a  rule,  the  course  of  the  fibers  is  longitudinal.  E.\ternally 
this  layer  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelium.  The  blood- 
vessels lie  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  pia.  The 
inner  layer  (pia  intima)  is  made  up  of  much  finer  elements,  and 
is  covered  on  both  sides  by  endothelium.  It  is  this  layer  which 
accompanies  the  blood-vessels  penetrating  into  the  spinal  cord, 
surrounding  their  adventitia  and  forming  with  the  latter  the  limits 
of  their  perivascular  spaces.     These  are  in  communication  with  the 
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jiCKHMiU  ${MbCcSv  and.  by  means  of  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels, 
wtth  tJfcf  subarachnoid  space.  Aside  from  those  just  described, 
eiuuKivus  titKr.  non\-ascular,  connective-tissue  septa  penetrate  from 
tihr  pui  mocer  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  Wherever  the 
pid  ttufeter  pmietiates  the  spinal  cord,  the  latter  is  hollowed  out, 
NMrttttiii;  the  so-odled  fiat  funnels, 

Ohr  pia  vio<s  not  everj-where  lie  in  direct  contact  with  the  sur- 
r^vx  o(  the  $piiul  cord ;  for  between  the  cord  and  the  pia  there  is 
^^Ki^itty  K>uiKi  a  neurogliar  covering,  formed  by  the  expanded 
<ftKk^  vH  tlh:  nijial  processes  from  the  neurogliar  cells  (glia  covering 
^M  sal>^HaX  rhe  poci^erior  longitudinal  septum  of  the  spinal  cord 
>>HiMSCs  ^ui  the  thomcic  region)  exclusively  of  neurc^liar  elements, 
tKit  uk  the  vXH'vic^xt  and  lumbar  regions  the  pia  also  enters  into  its 

Ill  iftc  iMsiitt,.  lK^we\"er,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 
\  tcie  the  cxtertfcjd  lAver  of  the  pia  disappears,  leaving  only  a  single 
Uvv'«  .UKuv>|^^Hi$  tv>  the  pia  intima  of  the  spinal-cord. 

the  ^Hu  tttoter enters  into  the  formation  of  the  choroid  plexus. 
l^icv  ^lueture  svtfc:**^  of  numerous  freely  anastomosing  blood- 
\v^v>lkl^<  N^htv^  tvctft  viUu$4ike  processes,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
vN'WHVvi  tv>  >vtu^Ufeh.HA$  or  cubic  epithelial  cells.  This  epithelium  is 
iv^%^ulv\i  s^x  s\  v\HKkkm«Ation  of  the  ventricular  epithelium,  and  is  cili- 
aUnK  a^  ^"^"^  **>  ewrf>r\\>«ic  life  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  verte- 
IhvUvv  blvHtt  an  etubrjxJi^c  point  of  view  the  whole  structure 
iv{.Hv>».uc\  ^he  bfcUk^w^ddl  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  epithelium 
y^uUviiu^l  xi>alKluJ  i«vv5ifetment) pushed  forward  into  the  ventricle  by 

^viiuv    liv  vlui<i   stud   arachnoid    accompany  the   cerebrospinal 
xvMiv    slii^aiKW  it    is    obvious    that   the    lymph-vessels 
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.    u\,    ui^.u    luuvKis  uKMubranc  (see  these)  may  also  be  injected 
txMi    .K    ^s.-kv:.k1>ikuvI  x^KUV  \^cvnn|xire also  Key  and  Retzius). 

I  u     ^A    uxtui.  'iko  the  kluta  mater,  receives  two  varieties  of 


\v       ».'»v 


.  I  M  a.xvniKvtvvr  filn^rs,  which  form  plexuses  in  the  ad- 
'. .    .  v\u    ».  iIk^  aiieHe>i  suul  terminate  in  the  muscular  laver  of 


«  <\ 


I  :k  Nv    may   K'   traced    to    the    small    precapillary 

V  ,  ',  »,  ..K  \v  A^vlv     \^-*>  Uir^^cr  and  smaller  bundles  of  rela- 

,, .  V     *  .;\  V    iK\  iuiau\l  iKM AC- rilKTs.  which   accompany  the   larger 

,    X.  ..x!'.    sv.ui::.;  IvKv^e  plexuses  in  or  on  the  adventitial  coat  of 

*,   xv     X  H        \  u  ;    u  ivatevl  divisions  these  medullated  nerves  lose 

,  i   i  ^  \    .avaiiKs  aitd  terminate,  in  the  adventitia  of  the  ves- 

,«     .  \.v  isvv^v'   litviils  or  in   groups  of  such   fibrils  (Huber, 
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J.  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

Tlie  blood-vessels  of  the  central  nervous  system  present  certain 
peculiarities,  which  deserve  special  consideration. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  arteries,  surrounded  by  pial  tissue  (con- 
nective-tissue septa),  extend  as  far  as  the  gray  matter,  but  give  off 
numerous  lateral  branches  during  tiieir  course  through  the  white 
matter.  The  capillaries  form  a  much  closer  mesliwork  in  the  gray 
matter  than  in  the  white. 

The  perivascular  spaces  throughout  the  central  nervous  system 
are  separated  from  tlic  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by 
an  endothelial  niembi-ane,  the  internal  endothelial  layer  of  the  pla 
intima  (Key  and  Rctzius),  and  are  easily  injected  from  the  pia. 

In  the  cerebral  cortex  the  capillaries  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  are  closely  meshed  wherever  groups  of  ganglion  cells  occur. 
In  the  meduilarysubstance  they  are  somewhat  less  closely  arranged, 
their  meshes  being  oblong. 

In  the  cerebellum  the  arrangement  is  analogous.  Of  all  the 
layers  composing  the  cerebellum  the  granular  is  the  most  vascu- 
lar ;  within  it  the  capillaries  are  also  densely  arranged,  and  form  a 
close  network. 

TECHNIC 

300.  The  organs  of  the  central  nervous  sj'stem  are  best  fised  in  Miil- 
ler's  fluid  {^viJ.  T.  27),  washed  with  water,  cut  in  celloidin,  and  stained 
with  carmin.  Such  preparations  are  suitable  for  general  topographic 
work. 

301.  Special  structures — as,  for  instance,  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the 
ner\-e- fibers,  the  ganglion  cells,  the  relations  of  the  different  neurones  and 
dendrites  to  one  another,  etc. — require  different  treatment. 

30a.  The  medullary  sheath  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows  (Wei- 
gert):  Pieces  of  tissue  (spinal  cord,  for  instance),  fixed  as  usual  in  Mijl- 
ler's  or  Erlicki's  fluid  {vid.  T.  ^^  and  29),  are  transferred  without  wash- 
ing 10  alcohol,  imbedded  in  celloidin.  and  cut.  Before  staining  the 
sections  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the  mordant  action  of  a  neutral 
copper  acetate  solution  (a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water).  The  sections  may  be  subjected  to  the  mordant 
action  of  this  solution,  but  the  following  procedure  is  more  conveni- 
ent :  The  specimens,  imbedded  in  celloidin  and  fastened  to  a  cork  or  a 
block  of  wood,  are  placed  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  copper  solution  just 
described.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  pieces  of  tissue  will  have 
become  dark,  and  the  surrounding  celloidin  light  green.  They  are  then 
placed  in  80%  alcohol,  in  which  they  may  be  presented  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  sections  are  then  stained  in  the  following  solution  :  1  gm. 
of  hematoxylin  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  absolute  alcohol,  and  90  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  are  then  added  (the  fluid  must  remain  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  few  days)  ;  the  addition  of  an  alkali — as,  for  instance,  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  lithium  bicarbonate  ( i  c.r..  to  100  c.c.  of  hematoxylin 
solulionj — brings  out  the  staining  power  of  the  solution  at  once.      In 
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this  Stain  the  sections  are  placed  (at  room-tempeattire)  tsx  a  day,  and 
then  in  a  thermostat  (40^  C. ;  for  a  few  hours.  Tbe  sections^  now  quite 
darky  are  washed  in  distilled  water  and  then  placed  in  the  so-called  dif- 
ferentiating fluid.  The  latter  consists  of  borax  2  gm.,  fenocjanid  of 
potassium  2.5  gm.,  and  distilled  n-ater  100  gm.  In  this  fluid  the  color 
of  the  sections  is  differentiated  by  virtue  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
medullary  sheath  retains  the  dark  stain,  while  the  remaining  stmcturcs, 
such  as  the  ganglion  cells,  etc.,  are  bleached  to  a  pole  yellow.  The  time 
required  for  this  diflerentiation  varies,  but  it  is  usually  complete  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes.  The  sections  are  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  dehy- 
drated in  alcohol,  cleared  in  carbol-xylol  (carbolic  acid  i  part,  xylol  3 
parts)  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

303.  Weigert's  new  method  is  more  complicated,  but  fruitful  of  cor- 
respondingly better  results.     The  preliminary  treatment  remains  the  same. 
After  the  tissues  have  been  imbedded  in  celloidin  and  this  hardened  in 
Sofo  alcohol,  they  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  copper  acetate  and  10% 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  and  potassium  tartrate,  and  the  whole  is  placed 
in  the  thermostat.     Larger  pieces — as,  for  instance,  the  pons  Varolii  of 
man — may  remain  in  the  solution  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  time,  however,  the  mixture  must  be  changed ;  but  in  no  case  should 
the  specimens  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  than  forty-eight  hours  in 
this  solution.     The  temperature  in  the  thermostat  should  not  be  high, 
othem'ise  the  specimens  will  become  brittle.     The  objects  are  now  placed 
in  a  simple  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  copper  acetate,  either  saturated 
or  half  diluted  with  water,  and  again  put  in  the  oven.     They  are  then 
rinsed  in  distilled  water  and  placed  in  80^  alcohol ;  after  remaining 
in  this  for  one  hour,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  cut,  but  may  be  preserved 
still  longer  if  desired.     Cut  and  stain  in  the  customary  manner.     The 
staining  solution  is  prepared  as  follows :  (a)  lithium  carbonate  7  c.c.  and 
distilled  water  93  c.c.  (saturated  aqueous  solution)  ;  (^)  hematoxylin  i 
gm.,  absolute  alcohol  10  c.c.  ;  both  a  and  d  keep  for  some  time,  and  may 
be  kept  on  hand  as  stock  solutions.     Shortly  l>efore  using,  9  parts  of  a 
and  I  part  of  fi  are  mixed.     After  remaining  in  this  solution  for  from 
four  to  five  hours  at  room -temperature  the  sections  are  well  stained,  but 
do  not  overstain  even  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours.     In  the  case  of  loose  celloidin  sections  the  use  of  the  differentiat- 
ing fluid  is  superfluous.     Hence  this  method  is  particularly  advantageous 
when  the  gray  and  the  white  matter  can  not  be  distinguished  macro- 
scopically.      Finally,  the  sections  are  washed  in  water,  placed  in  95% 
alcohol,   cleared  with   carbol-xylol  or  anilin-xylol   (in   the  latter  case 
carefully  washed  with  xylol ),  and  mounted  in  xylol-balsam.     The  medul- 
lated   fibers  appear  dark   blue   to  black,   the  background  pale  or  light 
pink,  and  the  celloidin  occasionally  bluish.     In  order  to  remove  the  latter 
color,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  sections  in  o.^^/c   acetic  acid  in- 
stead of  ordinary  water  ;  a  process,   however,   not  to  be  recommended 
in  the  case  of  very  delicate  preparations — as,  for  instance,  the  cerebral 
cortex.      In  applying  Weigert's  methods  a  certain  thickness  of  section 
( not  exceeding  25  //)  is  essential,  since  in  thicker  sections  the  medullary 
sheaths  are  not  sharply  diflerentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

For  thick  sections  the  modified  Weigert  method,  or  Pal's  method* 
is  employed,      .\fler  the  specimens  have  been  treated  according  to  Wei- 
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gert's  method  up  to  the  point  of  staining  with  hematoxylin,  they  are  placed 
for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a  0.25%  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. As  differentiating  fluid  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  i  gm., 
potassium  sulphite  i  gm.,  and  water  200  c.c.  is  used,  care  being  taken, 
as  in  the  case  of  Weigert's  differentiating  fluid,  that  the  gray  matter  is 
thoroughly  bleached  (here  entirely  colorless)  and  the  white  matter  dark. 
By  this  method  the  medullary  sheaths  are  stained  blue,  while  the  rest  of 
the  structure  remains  colorless.  The  staining  is  very  precise,  but  not  so 
intense  as  by  Weigert's  method.  Hence  its  adaptability  for  thicker 
sections. 

Benda's  method  is  a  modification  of  the  Weigert-Pal  methods.  The 
tissues  are  hardened  in  MQller's  or  Erlicki*s  fluid,  imbedded  in  celloidin, 
and  cut.  The  sections  are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  following 
mordant  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours :  liquor  ferri  ter  sulphatis 
I  part,  distilled  water  2  parts.  They  are  then  thoroughly  rinsed  in  two 
tap-waters  and  one  distilled  water  and  then  stained  in  the  following  hem- 
atoxylin solution  :  hematoxylin  i  gm.,  absolute  alcohol  10  c.c,  distilled 
water  90  c.c;  in  which  they  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
next  washed  in  tap -water  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and  treated  with 
a  0.25^  aqueous  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  until  the  gray 
and  the  white  matter  are  differentiated,  after  which  they  are  rinsed  in 
distilled  water  and  bleached  in  the  following  solution  until  the  gray  mat- 
ter has  a  light  yellow  color :  hydric  sulphite  5  to  10  parts,  distilled  water 
100  parts.  The  sections  are  then  washed  in  tap -water  for  from  one  to  two 
hours,  rinsed  in  distilled  watef,  dehydrated,  cleared  in  carbol -xylol,  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  Medullary  sheaths  will  be  stained  a  bluish-black ; 
other  structures,  a  light  yellow.  Sections  stained  after  the  Weigert,  Pal, 
or  Benda  method  may  be  counterstained  in  Van  Gieson*s  picric-acid- 
fuchsin  stain  ( i  ^  aqueous  solution  of  acid  fuchsin,  1 5  parts  ;  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid,  50  parts;  distilled  water,  50  parts). 
The  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  the  sections  and  degenerated  areas  stains 
a  light  red. 

304.  Two  important  methods  have  lately  been  devised  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  ganglion  cells  with  their  processes  and  fibrils.  They  are 
Golgi*s  chrome-silver  method  and  Ehrlich's  methylene-blue  method. 

305.  Golgi*s  methods  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  first 
give  a  short  historic  sketch  of  their  development. 

In  the  year  1875  Golgi  applied  his  method  as  follows :  He  fixed  (olfactory  bulb)  in 
Miiller's  fluid,  and  increased  the  percentage  of  bichromate  on  changing  the  fluid  (up  to 
4  ^).  Fixation  lasted  five  or  six  weeks  in  summer  and  three  or  four  months  or  more 
in  winter.  He  then  took  out  pieces  of  the  tissue  every  four  or  five  days  and  treated  them 
experimentally  with  a  0.5%  to  l^  silver  nitrate  solution.  In  summer  this  process  took 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  winter  forty-eight  hours,  although  a  longer  treatment 
was  not  found  to  be  detrimental.  This  method  must  be  regarded  as  very  uncertain,  since 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  specimens  remain  in  Mtiller's  fluid  must  be  very 
closely  calculated,  as  it  depends  largely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium.  As  soon 
as  the  silver  reaction  was  established,  the  pieces  were  preserved  either  in  the  silver  solu- 
tion itself  or  in  alcohol.  The  sections  were  finally  washed  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared 
with  creosote,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  impregnation  disappeared  in  a 
short  time.  In  the  year  1885  Golgi  made  a  further  announcement  regarding  his  method, 
recommending  for  fixation  the  pure  bichromate  of  potassium,  as  well  as  Miiller's  fluid. 
Pieces  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (from  i  to  1.5  c.c.  in  size)  from  a  fre.shly  killed  ani- 
mal were  used,  and  the  reaction  sometimes  took  place  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  death.  For  fixing,  potassium  bichromate  .«iolution  in  gradually  ascending 
strengths  [i%  to  5 ^ )  was  employed,  large  amounts  of  the  fluid  being  used  and  placed 
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form  within  the  ^ecti■.>l>s  and  di^I1•lt  the  whole  view.  The  metallic  white  of  the  prepara- 
tion may  be  chaii);nl  tu  black  by  plaiing  the  celloidin  section  in  a  pbotographer's  toning 
solution  consisting  i>f:  {j)  ^^■liutn  hy)«sulphile  t75gm..  alitm  logm.,  ammonium  «ulpbo> 
cyanid  lO  gm..  s>H)iuni  chloriil  40  gm.,  and  water  tooo  gni.  (the  miilure  must  stand  for 
eight  days  and  then  be  tiltetvdl ;  (i*)  a  1  f  gold  chlorid  solution.  The  specimen  is 
placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  soUilion  competed  of  60  c.c.  of  a  and  7  c.c.  of  i,  washed 
again  in  distilled  water,  dehyilrated  with  alctAol.  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  After 
toiling  and  washing,  the  sections  may  still  be  staiiinl. 

Golgi's  methods  ate  extremely  inconslanl  in  their  results.  When  successful,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  elements  are  blackened  each  time,  an  advantage  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated ;  for  if  all  nerves  should  stain  equally  well,  discrimination  between  the  various 
elements  in  the  prepamtion  would  be  ver^'  difficult.  Neither  are  the  same  structures 
always  impregnated  ;  sonietinies  il  is  the  ganglion  cells  and  tibers,  at  other  times  the  neu- 
rogliar  cells,  and  occnsionally  only  the  vessels. 

After  the  foregoing  explanation  of  Golgi's  methods  as  applied  by 
himself,  we  shall  append  a  description  of  these  methods  as  modified  and 
employed  at  the  present  time  (Ramon  y  Cajal,  Kolliker,  von  Lenhoss^Ic 
and  others). 

Golgi's  methods  are  flawified  as  the  slow,  the  mixed,  and  the  rapid. 

The  slow  method  requires  a  preliminary  treatment.  Pieces  of  tis- 
sue from  I  to  I  cm.  in  diameter  are  placed  for  from  three  to  five  weeks 
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inai^  potassium  bichromale  solution  ;  they  are  then  transferred  for  from 
twenty-four  lo  forty-eight  hours  to  a  0.75^  silver  nitrate  solution,  or  for 
a  much  longer  time  to  a  0.5^  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

In  the  mixed  method  the  specimens  are  allowed  to  remain  for  four 
or  five  days  in  a  2  9J1  aqueous  polassiuni  bichromate  solution  ;  then  for 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  i^r  osmic 
acid  1  vol.,  and  2%  potassium  bichromale  solution  4  vols.  They  are 
then  treated  with  a  0.75^  silver  nitrate  solution  for  one  or  two  days. 

When  the  rapid  method  is  employed,  the  s]jecimens  are  immedi- 
ately placed  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  1  vol.  of  i  7r  osmic  acid  and  4 
vols,  of  a  3.5%  potassium  bichromate  solution,  and,  finally,  for  one  or 
two  days  in  a  0.75^0  silver  nitrate  solution,  to  every  loo  c.c.  of  which 
one  drop  of  formic  acid  has  been  added. 

When  employing  these  methods,  and  more  particularly  the  one  last 
described  (which  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient),  the  following  conditions 
must  be  carefully  obsen-ed  :  If  possible,  the  material  should  be  absolutely 
fresh,  the  specimens  must  not  exceed  3  or  4  mm.  m  thickness,  and  for 
every  piece  of  tissue  treated  about  iq  c.c,  of  the  osmmm  polassmm 
bichromate  mixture  should  be  employed,  the  specimens  remainmg  in  the 
latter  fin  the  dark)  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  for  a  length  of  time  larv- 
ing  according  to  the  result  desired  (two  or  three  dajs  tor  the  neurogliar 
cells,  from  three  to  five  days  for  the  ganglion  cells,  and  from  five  to  seven 
days  for  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  spinal  cord).  The  objects  are  now  dried 
with  blotting-paper  or  washed  quickly  in  distilled  water  and  then  placed 
for  two  or  three  days  in  ao.75^0  silver  nitrate  solution  at  room. tempera- 
ture. In  this  they  may  remain  for  four  or  five  days  without  damage,  but 
not  longer,  as  otherwise  the  precipitate  becomes  markedly  granular  {vid. 
V.  Lenhossek,  92). 

308.  If  Golgi's  method  be  un.successfui  (this  applies  to  all  its  modifica- 
tions), the  preparations  may  be  transferred  from  the  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion back  into  a  potassium  bichromate -osmic  acid  mixture  containing 
less  osmic  acid,  in  which  they  remain  several  days,  and  are  then  again 
placed  in  the  silver  nitrate  solution  for  from  twenty-four  lo  forty-eight 
hours.     This  procedure  may  even  be  repeated. 

309.  Cox  obtains  a  precipitate  in  both  cells  and  fibers  by  treating 
small  pieces  of  the  centra!  nervous  organs  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
potassium  bichromate  20  parts,  5^  corrosive  sublimate  20  parts,  distilled 
water  30  to  40  parts,  and  55^  potassium  chromate  of  strong  alkaline 
reaction  16  parts.  The  specimens  remain  in  this  mixture  from  one  to 
three  months,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  are  then  further  treated 
according  to  Golgi's  method. 

.As  the  chrome-silver  preparations  are  not  permanent,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  be  subsequently  stained,  Kallius  has  suggested  that  the  chrome- 
silver  precipitate  be  reduced  to  metallic  silver  by  treatment  with  the 
"  quintuple  hydroquinon  developer "  (hydroquinon  5  gm.,  sodium 
sulphite  40  gm.,  pota-ssium  carbonate  75  gm, ,  and  distilled  water  250 
gm. ).  For  this  purpose  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  diluted  with  230  c.c. 
of  distilled  water  ;  this  mixture  may  be  pre.served  in  the  dark  for  some 
time  if  desired.  Before  using  this  latter  solution,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
Vj,  or  at  the  most  Ja.of  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  sections  are 
placed  in  a  watch-crystal  containing  some  of  the  latter  mixture  until  they 
turn  black  (a  few  minutes).     As  soon  as  the  silver  salt  is  completely 
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reduced,  the  sections  are  placed  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  ;6^, 
alcohol,  then  for  five  minutes  in  a  ao^r  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
and,  finally,  washed  for  some  time  in  distilled  water,  after  which  ihei 
may  be  stained,  and  even  treated  with  acid  alcohol  and  poiasiun 
hydrate. 

The  following  simple  method  for  permanently  mounting  Golgt  pre]*!- 
ations  under  a  cover-glass  has  been  recommended  by  Huber. 

After  impregnation  with  chrome -silver  the  tissues  are  hastily  dehj- 
draled,  imbedded  in  celloidin,  and  cut  in  sections  varying  from  25  ,1 10 
100  /i  in  thickness.  1"he  sections  are  then  dehydrated  and  placed  foi 
from  ten  lo  fifteen  minutes  in  creosote,  from  which  they  are  carried 
into  xylol,  where  they  remain  another  ten  minutes.  The  sections  ait 
then  removed  to  the  slide.  The  xylol  is  then  removed  by  pressing  sev- 
eral layers  of  filter-paper  over  the  section.  On  removing  the  filter-[)a[« 
the  sections  are  quickly  covered  by  a  large  drop  of  xylol  balsani  and  the 
slide  is  carefully  heated  over  a  flame  foe  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Be- 
fore the  balsam  cools  the  preparation  is  covered  with  a  large  cover-gLass, 
wanned  by  passing  several  times  through  the  flame. 

310.  Kopsch  (96)  places  specimens  in  asolution  composed  of  roc. c. 
of  formalin  {40  fo  formaldehyd)  and  40  c.c.  of  a  3.5^  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate.  For  objects  z  c.c.  in  size  50  c.c.  of  the  fluid  are  em- 
ployed ;  but  if  the  specimens  be  large,  the  mixture  must  be  changed  in 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  twenty -four  hours  this  fluid  is  replaced  by  a 
fresh  s-sfc  potassium  bichromate  solution,  and  the  specimens  are  then 
transferred  to  a  0.755^  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (after  two  days,  if  the 
tissue  be  the  liver  or  stomach ;  and  after  from  three  to  six  days,  if  retina 
or  central  nervous  system).  After  this  treatment  the  objects  are  car- 
ried over  into  40%  alcohol  and,  finally,  into  absolute  alcohol,  imbedded 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  cut.  The  sections  are  mounted  in  balsam 
without  a  cover -glass. 

311.  Ehrlich's  methylene -blue  method  consists  in  an  /«/>«  fifam 
staining  of  ganglion  cells,  nerve-fibers,  and  nerve-endings.  The  method 
is  much  more  applicable  to  the  staining  of  peripheral  ganglia  (spinal  and 
sympathetic  ganglia),  peripheral  nerves,  and  ner\'e -endings  than  to  stain- 
ing the  elements  of  the  central  nervous  systecu,  although  the  latter  may 
also  lie  stained  by  means  of  this  method. 

Two  methods  for  bringing  the  stain  in  contact  with  the  nerve-tissues 
are  now  in  use  :  (i)  injecting  the  methylene-blue  solution  into  the  living 
tissues  through  the  blood-vessels  ;  (a)  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  stain  to 
small  pieces  of  perfectly  fresh  tissues  removed  from  the  body.  The  solu- 
tion used  for  injecting  the  tis.sues  is  prepared  as  follows  :  i  gm.  of  methyl- 
ene-blue' is  mixed  in  a  small  flask  with  100  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution 
anil  heated  over  a  flame  until  the  solution  becomes  hot.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  ;  when  filtered,  it  is  ready  for  use.  A  cannula  is  tied  into  the 
main  artery  of  the  jiart  in  which  it  is  desired  to  stain  the  nerve  elements, 
and  siifl!ii:ii;nt  of  the  foregoing  methylene-blue  solution  injected  to  give 
the  ]iart  a  decidedly  blue  color,  .-^ftcr  the  injection  the  part  to  be 
studied  remains  undisturbed  for  about  one-half  hour,  after  which  time 
small,  or  at  lea,st  thin,  pieces  of  the  tis.sue  to  be  studied  are  removed  to  a 
slide  moistened  in  normal  salt  solution,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
tissues  remain  on  the  slide  until   the  nerve-cells,  nerve-fibers,  or  nerve- 

'  Methyl enblnu,  reclificlerl  nucli  Ehrlich.  Giilbler,  Leipzig. 
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endings  seem  satisfactorily  stained.  After  placing  the  tissues  on  the  slide, 
they  are  examined  under  the  microscope  (without  covering  with  a  cover- 
glass)  every  two  or  three  minutes,  until  such  examination  shows  blue 
color  in  the  neiiraxes  of  the  nerve-fibers  and  their  terminations,  or  in  the 
nerve-cells,  if  there  lie  any  in  the  tissues  examined.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  miss  the  time  when  the  staining  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, as  the  blue  color  usually  fades  again  and  only  inferior  preparations 
are  obtained. 

Tissues  thias  stained  may  be  fixed  by  one  of  two  methods  (or  modifi- 
cations of  these  methods),  the  selection  of  the  method  depending  some- 
what on  the  results  desired.  If  it  is  desired  to  gain  preparations  giving 
the  general  course  of  nerves,  the  formation  of  nerve-plexuses,  the  relations 
of  afTerent  and  efferent  nerves  to  the  nerve-cells  in  ganglia,  or  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  terminal  branches  of  nerve-fibers  in  nerve  end- 
organs,  the  tissues  are  placed  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammo- 
nium picrate  (Dogiel)  in  which  the  blue  color  of  the  tissues  is  in  a  short 
time  changed  to  a  purplish  color.  In  this  solution  the  tissues  remain  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  transferred  to  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
picrate  and  glycerin,  in  which  they  remain  another  twenty-four  hours; 
they  may,  however,  without  detriment  remain  in  the  mixture  several 
days.  The  tissues  are  then  mounted  in  this  ammonium  picrate-glycerin 
mixture. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  section  tissues  stained  intra 
vitam  in  methylene-blue,  the  following  method,  shghtiy  modified  from 
that  given  by  Bethe,  is  suggested.  The  following  fixative  is  prepared : 
Ammoniimi  molybdate,  i  gm.;  distilled  water,  10  c.c;  hydrochloric 
acid,  I  drop.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  ammonium 
molybdate  to  a  fine  powder,  removing  it  to  a  flask,  and  adding  the 
required  quantity  of  water.  The  flask  is  now  healed  until  the  ammonium 
molybdate  is  entirely  dissolved,  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  added. 
Before  laing  this  fixative  it  is  necessary  to  cool  it  to  a^-s"  C.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  to  pre]iare  it  before  the  injection  is  made,  and  surround  it  with 
an  ice  mixture.  In  this  fixative  the  tissues  remain  for  from  twelve  lo 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  first  six  to  eight  hours  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  fi.xative  below  ordinary  room -temperature.  After  fixation  the 
tissues  are  washed  for  an  hour  in  distilled  water.  They  are  then  hard- 
ened and  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  to  hasten  this 
step  as  much  as  possible,  though  not  at  ihe  risk  of  imperfect  dehydration. 
The  tissues  are  then  transferred  to  xylol  and  imbedded  in  paraffin,  sec- 
tioned, fixed  to  the  slide  or  cover-glass  with  albumin  fixative,  and  may 
be  double  stained  in  alum-carmin  or  alum -cochineal.  After  staining  in 
either  of  these  stains,  the  sections  are  thoroughly  dehydrated  and  tleared 
in  oil  ofbergamot.  The  oil  is  washed  off  with  xylol  and  the  sections  are 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

312.  In  staining  nerve-fibers  with  methylene-blue  by  local  application 
of  the  stain  to  the  tissues,  the  tissues  lo  be  studied  are  removed  from  an 
animal  which  has  just  been  killed,  divided  in  small  pieces,  and  placed  on 
a  slide  moistened  with  norma!  salt  solution.  A  few  drops  of  a  -^"ji  lo 
.jij^,  solution  of  methylene-blue  in  norma!  salt  solution  are  added  from 
lime  to  lime — sufficient  to  keep  the  tissues  moistened  by  ihe  solution,  but 
not  enough  to  cover  them.     The  preparations  are  examined  from  time  to 
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time,  under  the  microscope.  Id  see  whether  the  nerve  elements  are  saudL 
The  length  of  time  required  for  staining  by  this  method  varies.  Sosn- 
times  the  nerve  elements  are  stained  in  half  an  hour  ;  again,  it  naj  it- 
quire  two  and  one-half  hours  ;  on  an  average,  about  one  hour.  \i  axu 
as  the  tissues  seem  well  stained  they  are  6xed  as  previotislr  dlrecmL 
Dogiel  has  found  that  symjiathetii:  ganglia  and  sensory  ner^e-fibeis  of  uc 
heart  removed  from  the  human  body  several  houis  after  death  mat  be 
Stained  by  means  of  the  foregoing  method. 

in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  low  temperature  of  the  fwe- 
vious  method,  Bethe  (96)  has  recommended  the  follon-ing  procednic: 
According  to  the  method  of  Smirnow  and  Dogiel,  he  first  employs  asa 
preliminary  fixing  agent  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonim 
picrate.  In  this  he  places  the  tissue,  previously  treated  with  methylenc- 
blue,  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Without  further  washing  the  largei 
objects  are  immersed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  ammonium  niolybdiH 
(or  sodium  phosphomolybdate)  1  gni.,  distilled  water  20  c.c,  and  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  i  drop.  Tlie  following  mixtures  may  also  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose:  ammonium  molybdale  (or  sodium  phosphomo- 
lybdate) I  gm.,  distilled  water  10  c.c,  z^i  solution  of  chromic  acid 
10  c.c,  and  hydrochloric  acid  i  drop  ;  or,  for  very  thin  gross  specimens 
or  sections,  ammonium  niolybdate  (or  sodium  phosphomolybdate)  1  gm., 
distilled  water,  10  c.c,  0.$%  osmic  acid  10  c.c,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
I  drop-  Small  objectsare  permitted  to  remain  no  longer  than  from  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour  in  either  of  the  first  two  mixtures,  and 
not  more  than  from  four  to  twelve  hours  in  the  third.  After  fixing,  the 
specimens  are  washed  with  water,  carried  over  into  alcohol,  then  into  xylol, 
and  finally  imbedded  in  paraffin.  Subseciuent  staining  with  alum-carmin, 
alum -cochineal,  or  one  of  the  neutral  anilin  dyes  gives  good  results. 

313.  A  very  promising  method  recommended  by  Meyer  (95)  consists 
in  injecting  subcutaneously  about  20  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution  contain- 
ing from  1%  to  4%  of  mcthylene-biue  into  a  young  rabbit,  and  repeating 
the  operation  in  one  to  two  hours.  Within  the  next  two  hours  the  animal 
usually  dies  and  the  central  nervous  organs  are  then  removed  and  small 
pieces  fixed  according  to  Bethe's  method. 

314.  Apathy  (97)  demonstrates  the  fibrillar  elements  of  the  nervous 
system  in  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  by  means  of  his  gold  method. 
Fresh  tis.sue  may  be  used,  or  tissue  already  fixed.  In  the  first  case  thin 
membranes  are  placed  for  at  least  two  hours  in  a  i^  solution  of  yellow 
chlorid  of  gold  in  the  dark,  then  carried  over  without  washing  into  a  i  ^ 
solution  of  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.123),  '""^  finally  exposed  for  from 
six  to  eight  hours  to  the  light  (the  formic  acid  may  have  to  be  changed). 
These  specimens  are  best  mounted  directly  in  syrup  of  acacia  or  in  con- 
centrated glycerin.  In  his  second  method  .Ap.ithy  fixes  vertebrate  tissues 
for  twenty -four  hours  in  sublimate-osmic  acid  (i  vol.  saturated  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  0.5%  sodium  chlorid  solution  combined  with  i 
vol.  ifc  osmic  acid  solution),  washes  repeatedly  in  water,  and  places  for 
twelve  hours  in  an  aqueous  iodo-iodid  of  potassium  solution  (potassium 
iodid  ifo  and  iodin  o.s<^c)-  The  further  treatment  is  the  same  as  after  or- 
dinary corrosive  sublimate  fixation.  Finally,  the  specimens  are  imbedded 
in  paraffin  with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  cut,  and  mounted  by  the  water 
method.  The  whole  process,  up  to  the  point  of  imbedding  in  paraffin, 
is  carried  out  in  the  dark.     The  sections  are  then  passed  through  chloro- 
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form  and  alcohol  into  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least 
six  hours  ;  or  they  may  be  washed  in  water,  placed  for  one  minute  ia  iff, 
formic  acid,  again  washed  in  water,  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
ife  solution  of  gold  chlorid,  rinsed  in  water,  and  finally  placed  in  a  i^ 
formic  acid  solution  and  exposed  lo  the  light.  For  the  latter  purpose 
glass  lubes  are  empioyed  in  which  the  slides  are  placed  obliquely,  with,  the 
sections  downward.  A  uniform  illumination  of  the  section  with  "as 
intense  a  light  and  low  a  temperature ' '  as  possible  are  conditions  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  successful  results.  The  sections  are  then 
again  washed  in  waier  and  mounted  in  glycerin  or  syrup  of  acacia,  or  in 
Canada  balsam  after  being  dehydrated.  Thin  membranes  are  stretched 
upon  small  frames  of  linden  wood  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Their  further  treatment  is  then  thesameaslhat  of  sections  fixed  to  the  slide. 
If  successful,  the  ner\'e -fibrils  appear  dark  violet  to  black.  The  large 
ganglia  in  the  spinal  cord  of  lophius.  the  calf,  etc.,  are  especially  recom- 
mended as  appropriate  vertebrate  material. 

Bethe  (1900)  has  recommended  the  following  method  for  staining 
neurofibrils  and  Golgi-nels  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrales  : 

The  perfecUy  fresh  tissue  is  cut  in  thin  lamellse.  varying  in  thickness 
from  4  to  10  mm.  I'hese  are  placed  on  pieces  of  filter-paper  and 
then  in  3  to  7.5^  nitric  acid,  in  which  they  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
From  the  hardening  fluid  the  pieces  of  tissue  are  transferred  into  96^ 
alcohol,  where  ihey  remain  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  animoniiun-akohol, — ammonium  (sp.  gr. 
0.95  to  o.g6),  I  part :  distilled  water,  3  parts  ;  96^  alcohol,  8  parts, — 
in  which  they  remain  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  temper- 
ature of  this  solution  should  not  exceed  zo"  C.  The  tissues  are  then 
placed  for  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  q6fr  alcohol,  and  next  in  ahydro- 
chloric  acid-alcohol  solution, — concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp,  gr. 
1. 1 8 — 37^  ),  I  pari ;  distilled  water,  3  parts  ;  and  96^  alcohol,  8  to  u 
parts, — in  which  they  remain  for  several  hours.  The  temperature  of  this 
solution  should  not  exceed  lo"  C.  The  tissues  are  then  again  placed  in 
96^  alcohol  for  from  ten  lo  twenty-four  hours,  and  next  in  distilled  water 
for  from  two  to  six  hours.  The  tissues  are  now  placed  for  iwenty-four 
hours  in  a  4^  ac|ueous  solution  of  ammonium  molybdaie,  (  This  solution 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  varying  from  10°  to  15°  C,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  stain  the  neurofibrils ;  or  at  a  temperature  varying  from  10°  to 
30°  C,  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  the  Golgi-nels. )  After  the  ammo- 
nium molybdate  treatment,  the  tissues  are  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  placed 
in  gd'/c  alcohol  for  from  ten  10  twenly-foiir  hours,  then  in  absolute  alco- 
hol for  a  like  period,  cleared  in  xylol  or  toluol,  and  imbedded  in  par- 
affin. Sections  having  a  thickness  of  10  11  are  now  cut  and  fixed  10  slides 
with  Mayer's  album  in -glycerin.  Since  the  various  solutions  used  in  the 
fixation  and  further  treatment  of  the  tissues  do  not  act  with  the  same  in- 
tensity on  all  parts  of  the  piece  of  tissue  to  be  studied,  and  since  the  differ- 
entiation and  staining  depend  on  a  relative  proportion  (not  yet  fully  de- 
termined) of  the  mordant  (ammonium  molybdate)  and  the  stain  in  a 
given  section,  it  is  advised  by  Bethe  to  cut  large  numbers  of  sections  and 
fix  to  each  slide  about  three  sections  from  different  parts  of  the  series. 
After  fixation  of  the  sections  to  the  slide  the  yiaraffin  is  removed  with 
xylol  ;  and  they  are  then  carried  through  absolute  alcohol  into  distilled 
water,  in  which,  however,  the  sections  remain  only  long  enough  to  re- 
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wmumt  banic  ehangfA  m  Ac  cad  of  a  fev  dfa^K.  Bf  as  aoMttne 
pier«>  of  ttatae  are  at  the  sine  time  bed  aod  prepared  ior  sobaequent 
sUining  bf  the  action  of  the  monfant.  If  iniiiiimi  nf  iIm  Ibiiiwiwi  ■■  1 
be  donred,  Ihe  (pectmens  air  fixed  fot  abool  loar  dan  in  a  10^  **"—«*« 
vrfutifTn  /whkh  is  changed  in  a  feir  days,  and  then  placed  id  the 
'hrome-aliim  mixture  without  the  addition  of  fonoalin.  Specimens  thus 
fijied  may  !«  preserved  for  yean  without  duadt^antage,  and  may  then  be 
Mitija.te'i  to  further  treatment  by  other  methods,  Goigi's  for  insance. 
Wathing  with  water,  dehydration  in  alcohol,  and  imbedding  in  celh>idin 
arc  the  next  steiH.  The  sections  are  then  placed  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  a  o.  'Sl',%  solution  of  |>ota.wium  permanganate,  washed  by  pouring  water 
over  them,  and  placed  in  the  reducing  fluid  'g%  chroniogen  and  5% 
formic  aiid  of  a  s|fetific  gravity  of  i.io;  then  filter  carefiiUy,  and 
add  10  <  .r,,  of  a  lo'/f,  wlution  of  «odium  Hulphite  to  90  c.c.  of  the  fluid). 
'Ilic  K'lionH,  rendered  brriwn  by  the  (lOtasHJum  jiermanganate,  readily 
dcfoloriiic  in  a  few  minute*,  but  it  it  lietter  to  leave  ihem  for  from  two  to 
four  hrjiifn  in  the  wjlulion.  If  it  lie  de*irablL-  to  decolorize  entirely  the 
conncv  live  tiwiie,  no  fiirlher  »lc|ii(  need  lie  luken  preliminary  to  staining  ; 
if  not,  the  rediJ'  intt  fluid  i«  [luurcrl  ofT  and  tlir  nl-i  tions  arc  rinsed  twice 
in  water iind  then  plated  in  un  ordinary  Hjiturated  nolution  of  chromogcn 
(5'^,  'hriiinnf(cn  in  diMilleil  water,  ciirefiilly  fjllered).  The  sections  are 
left  in  lhi«  tiolulion  overnight,  and  ihc  longer  ihuy  remain  in  it,  the  more 
marked  will  lie  the  loniniHt,  oh  fariis  ntain  is  tonterned,  between  the  con- 
nective ;ind  nervouK  liwiiicH  ;  then  water  is  ,ngain  Iwiie  poured  njion  the 
net  lions   and   ihey  are   ready   for  sluining.      This   process  consists   in  a 
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modified  fibrin  stain  {i>iii.  Technic).  The  iodo-iodid  of  potassium  solu- 
tion is  the  same  ( saturated  sohttion  of  iodin  in  a  5  '/,>  iodfd  of  potassium 
solution).  Instead  of  the  customary  gentian -violet  solution,  a  hot  satu- 
rated alcoholic  {^a%  to  80  ^  alcohol  >  solution  of  methyl-violet  is  made, 
and,  after  cooling,  the  clear  portion  decanted  off;  to  every  100  c,c.  of 
this  fluid  5  c.c.  of  a  s^fc  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added.  The 
staining  takes  place  in  a  very  short  lime.  The  sections  are  then  rinsed 
and  normal  salt  solution  and  the  iodo-iodid  of  potassium  solution  poured 
over  them  (^fc  iodid  of  potassium  solution  saturated  with  iodin),  and 
washed  off  with  water  and  dried  with  filter -paper  and  decolorized  in  the 
anilin  oil-xylol  solution  in  the  proportion  of  i;i.  'I'he  reactions  are 
rapid,  and  the  thickness  of  the  section  should  not  exceed  20  «.  This 
method  is  best  adapled  to  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  human  adult ; 
it  has  as  yet  not  been  sufficiently  tested  for  other  vertebrates. 


V!!l.  THE    EYE. 

A.  GENERAL  STRUCTURE. 

The  organ  of  vision  consists  of  the  eyeball,  or  bulbus  OCUli, 
and  the  entering  optic  nerve. 

Ill  the  eyeball  we  distinguish  three  tunics  :  (i)  a  dense  external 
coat,  the  tunica  fibrosa  or  externa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  consisting  of  an  anterior  transparent 
structure,  called  the  cornea,  and  the  remaining  portion,  known  as 
the  tunica  sclerotica,  or,  briefly,  the  sch-ra ;  (2)  within  the  tunica 
fibrosa  a  vascular  tunic,  the  tunica  vasculosa  or  media,  subdivided 
into  tlie  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris  ;  (5)  an  inner  coat,  the  tunica 
interna,  which  consists  of  two  layers,  the  inner  being  the  retina; 
the  outer,  the  pigmcttt  membrane.  The  latter  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tupica  vasculosa  throughout.  Within  the  eyeball 
are  the  aqueous  humor,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body.  The  lens  is 
attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  a  special  accessory  apparatus — tiie 
zonula  ciliaris.  The.se  two  structures — the  lens  and  its  fixation 
apparatus — divide  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball  into  two  principal  cham- 
bers, the  one  containing  the  aqueous  humor  and  the  other  the 
vitreous.  The  former  is  further  subdivided  by  the  iris  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  chamber.  During  life  the  latter  is  only  a 
narrow  capillary  cleft. 


B.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EYE. 

In  man  the  eyes  begin  to  devt'lop  during  the  fourth  week  of 
embryonic  life,  and  at  first  consist  of  a  pair  of  ventrolateral  diver- 
ticula, projecting  from  the  anterior  brain  vesicle.  These  evaginations 
gradually  push  outward  toward  the  ectoderm,  and  are  then  known 
as  the  primary  optic  vesicles.     The  slender  commissural  segments 
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Connecting  the  vesicles  with  the  developing  brain  are  termed  the 
eptk  stalks. 

Very  soon  a  process  of  invagination  takes  place ;  that  portion 
of  the  vesicular  wall  nearest  the  ectoderm  is  pushed  inward,  thus 
forming  a  double-walled  cup — the  secondary  optic  'vesicle,  or  f/ztr 
cup.  An  internal  and  an  external  wall  may  now  be  differentiated. 
continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  cup.  At  the  same  time  a  disc-like 
thickening  of  the  adjacent  ectoderm  sinks  inward  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  cup-shaped  optic  vesicle,  forming  the  first  trace  of  the  lens. 

During  the  development  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  a  groove 


is  formed  on  its  ventral  side,  extending  from  the  marginal  ring  into 
the  optic  stalk.  This  is  the  embryonic  optic  fissure,  or  the  choroi- 
dal fissure.  At  the  edges  of  the  groove  the  two  layers  of  the  optic 
cup  are  continuous.  This  groove  serves  for  the  penetration  of 
mesoblastic  tissue  and  blood -ves.sels  into  the  interior  of  the  optic 
cup,  and  in  its  wall  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  develop. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  becomes  the//f- 
fttent  membrane ;  the  inner,  the  rclinti.  The  optic  nerve-fibers  con- 
sist not  only  of  the  centripetal  neuraxes  of  certain  ganglion  cells  in 
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the  retina,  but  also  of  centrifugal  neuraxes,  which  pass  out  from 
the  brain  (Froriep). 

The  invaginating  ectoderm  which  later  constitutes  the  lens  is 
constricted  off  from  the  remaining  ectoderm  in  the  shape  of  a  vesi- 
cle, the  mesial  half  of  which  forms  the  lens  fibers  by  a  longitudinal 
growth  of  its  cells,  while  the  lateral  portion  forms  the  thin  anterior 
epithelial  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  epithelium  of  the  ectoderm 
external  to  the  lens  differentiates  later  into  the  external  epithelium 
of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  neither  of  which  structures  is  at 
this  stage  sharply  defined  from  the  remaining  ectoderm.  It  is  only 
during  the  development  of  the  eyelids  that  a  distinct  demarcation 
is  established.  All  the  remaining  portions  of  the  eye,  as  the  vitre- 
ous body,  the  vascular  tunic  with  the  iris,  the  sclera  with  the 
substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  and  the  cells  of  Descemet's  layer, 
are  products  of  the  mesoderm. 


C  TUNICA   FIBROSA  OCULL 

J.  THE  SCLERA. 

The  sclera  is  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  covering  of  the  eyeball. 
and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  transparent  cornea.  At  the  poste- 
rior mesial  portion  of  the  eyeball,  the  sclera  is  perforated  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  ner\'e.  this  region  being  known  as  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  The  sclera  consists  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibers 
arranged  in  equatorial  and  meridional  layers.  At  the  external 
scleral  sulcus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea,  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibers  is  principally  equatorial.  The  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles 
are  continuous  with  the  scleral  fibers  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
of  the  straight  muscles  fuse  with  the  meridional  fibers,  while  those 
of  the  oblique  muscles  are  continuous  with  the  equatorial  fibers. 
In  the  sclera  are  many  lymph -channels  communicating  with  those 
of  the  cornea.  They  are  much  coarser  and  more  irregularly  arranged 
than  those  of  the  cornea,  and  in  this  respect  simulate  the  lymph- 
channels  found  in  aponeuroses.  Pigmentation  is  constantly  present 
at  the  corneal  margin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance, 
and  also  on  the  surface  next  the  choroid.  The  innermost  pigment 
layer  of  the  sclera  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells. 
and  is  regarded  by  some  a.s  a  separate  membrane,  known  as  the 
lamina  fusca.  The  external  surface  of  the  sclera  also  presents  a 
layer  of  flattened  endothelial  ceils,  belonging  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon, 
Anteriorly,  the  mobile  scleral  conjunctiva  is  attached  to  the  sclera 
by  a  loose  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibers. 

The  cornea  is  inserted  into  the  sclera  verj'  much  as  a  watch- 
crystal  is  fitted  into  its  frame.  At  the  sclerocorneal  junction  is 
found  an  annular  venous  sinus,  the  canal  of  Schtemm,  which  may 
appear  as  a  single  canal  or  as  several  canals  separated  by  incom- 
plete fibrous  septa.     Anteriorly  and  externally  this  canal  is  bounded 
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by  the  cornea  and  sclera :  inlemally,  it  is  partly  bounded  by  the 
origin  f>f  the  dJiarj'  muscle.  The  sclera  comprises,  therefore,  one- 
half  of  the  canal-wall,  and  presents  a  corresponding  circular  sulcus, 
the  so-called  Inner  sdersl  sulcus. 

The  blood-vcsscU  of  the  sclera  are  derived  from  the  anterior 
oUary  vessels.  The  capillaries  enter  either  into  the  ciliary  veins  or 
into  the  vena;  vorlicosic.  The  numerous  reaiaining  vessels  traverse 
the  sclera,  extending  to  the  choroid,  iris,  or  scleral  margin.  At  the 
corneal  margin  the  capillaries  fonn  loops. 


2.  THE  CORNEA. 
The  cornea  is  made  up  of  the  follou-inij  layers  :  it)  the  ante- 
rior or  conital  epithelium;  (2)  the  antcriir  Lla^tic  nitmbrani'.  or 
Bowman's  membrane ;  (3)  the  ground-substance  of  the  cornea,  or 
substantia  propria ;  (4^  Des- 
cemet's  membrane ;  (5)  the 
endothelium'  of  Desocmet's 
membrane. 

At  the  center  of  the 
human  cornea  the  epithe- 
lium consists  of  from  six  to 
eight  layers  of  cells,  being 
someuliat  thicker  near  the 
corneal  marjjin.  Its  basilar 
surface  is  smooth  and  there 
are  no  connective-tissue  pa- 
pillx.  The  basal  epithelial 
layer  is  composed  of  cylin- 
dric  cells  of  irregular  height ; 
the  following  layers  contain 
irregular     polygonal     cells, 

superficial  layers  consist  of 
flattened  cells.  The  cells  of  the  corneal  cpitheHum  are  all  provided 
with  short  prickles,  which  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  demon- 
strate, and  between  are  found  lymph-canaliculi.  The  lower  surfaces 
of  the  basal  cells  also  possess  short  processes  which  penetrate  into 
the  anterior  basement  membrane. 

Ill  man  the  anterior  elastic  or  Bowman's  membrane  is  quite 
thick  and  apparently  homogeneous,  but  may  be  separated  into 
fibrils  by  means  of  certain  reagents.  In  structure  it  belongs  neither 
to  the  clastic  nor  to  the  white  fibrous  type  of  connective  tissue,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cla,ss  by  itself  Numerous  nerve- 
fibers  penetrate  its  pores  to  enter  the  epithelium.  The  thickness 
of  this  membrane  decreases  toward  the  sclera,  and  it  finally  disap- 
pears about  I  mm.  from  the  latter. 

The   substantia   propria   consists   of   connective-tissue   fibrils 
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grouped  into  bundles  and  lameliK.  Chemically  they  do  not  differ 
from  true  connective-tissue  fibers  (Morochowetz),  but  are  doubly 
refracting.  There  are  about  sixty  lamellfe  in  the  human  cornea. 
The  fibrils  composing  each  lamella  are  cemented  together  and  run 
parallel  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  but 
they  are  so  arranged  that  the  fibrils  of  each  lamella  cross  tliose  of 
the  immediately  preceding  one  at  an  angle  of  about  twelve  degrees. 
The  lamellfe  themselves  are  likewise  closely  cemented  to  one 
another.  The  mo.st  superficial  lamella,  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  anterior  elastic  membrane,  is  composed  of  finer  fibers,  the  course 
of  which  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  elastic  membranes  are  bundles  of  fibers, 
which  perforate  the  various  lamella  of  the  cornea  and  are  conse- 
quently known  as  the  perforating  or  arcuate  fibers. 

Between  the  lamellae  are  peculiar,  flattened  cells,  possessing 
irregular  or  lamella -like 

processes,  the  corneal  cor-  Lymph-caiialiculi.  Comcil  spate. 

puscles  ;  these  lie  in  spe- 
cial cavities  in  the  ground 
substance  of  the  substan- 
tia propria,  which  are 
known  as  corneal  spaces. 
By  means  of  various  meth- 
ods (tiJ.  T.  3 1 9  and  3  20), 
these  corneal  spaces  may 
be  shown  to  be  part  of 
a  complicated  lymphatic 
system,  comparable  to  the 
lymph-canalicular  system 
of  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue. This  system  of  can- 
als is  also  in  communica- 
tion with  the  lymph-chan- 
nels at  the  corneal  margin, 

The  posterior  elastic  or  Descemet's  membrane  is  not  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  substantia  propria  as  Bowman's  mem- 
brane. It  is  thinnest  at  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  becomes 
thicker  toward  the  margin.  It  may  be  separated  into  finer  lamellae, 
is  very  elastic,  resists  acids  and  alkalies,  but  is  digested  by  tr^-psin. 

The  endothelium  of  Descemet's  membrane  consists  of  low,  quite 
regular,  hexagonal  cells,  which  in  certain  vertebrates  (dove,  duck. 
rabbit)  are  peculiar  in  that  a  fibrillar  structure  may  be  seen  in  thai 
portion  of  each  cell  nearest  the  posterior  elastic  membrane.  By 
means  of  these  fibers,  not  only  adjacent  cells,  but  also  those  further 
apart,  are  joined  together.  Thus  we  have  here  to  a  marked  degree 
the  formation  of  fibers  which  penetrate  the  cells  and  connect  them 
with  one  another,  conditions  already  met  with  in  the  prickle-cells 
of  the  epidermis.     (Fig.  288.) 
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The  comea  is  nonvascular.  In  fetal  life,  however,  the  capil- 
laries from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  form  a  precorneal  vascular 
network  immediately  beneath  the  epiilidium,  a  structure  which  is 
obliterated  shortly  before  birth  and  onlj-  rarely  seen  in  the  new- 
bom.  Its  remains  are  found  at  tlie  corneal  limbus  eitlier  as  an 
episcleral  or  conjunctival  network  nf  marginal  capillary  loops.  Fine 
branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  extend  superficially  along 
the  sclera  to  the  corneal  margin,  and  form  here  a  network  of  capil- 
laries also  ending  in  loops,  from  vJiich  numerous  veins  arise,  con- 
stituting a  corresponding  network  emptying  into  the  anterior  ciliary- 
veins.  The  conjunctival  vessels  likewise  form  a  network  of  mar- 
ginal loops  at  the  corneal  limbus.  and  are  connected  with  the  epi- 
scleral vessels  (Leber).  Under  pathologic  conditions  the  cornea 
may  become  vascularized  from  the  marginal  episcleral  network. 

The  nerves  of  the  comea  are  derived  from  the  sensory  fibers  of 
the  ciliary  nerves,  which  form  a  plexus  at  the  corneal  margin  ;  frora 
this,  nonmedullated  fibers  penetrate  the  cornea  itself  and  form  two 
plexuses,  a  superficial  and  a  ground  plexus ;  the  latter  is  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  substantia  propria  with  the  exception  of  its 
inner  third  (Ranvier,  8i),  The  two  plexuses  are  connected  by 
numerous  anastomoses.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  direct 
communication  existed  between  the  corneal  corpuscles  and  the  ner\e- 
fibers  of  both  plexuses.  This  view,  however,  contradicts  the  gen- 
erally accepted  neurone  theory. 

Nerve-fibers  from  the  superficial  plexus  pass  through  the  ante- 
rior elastic  membrane  and  form  a  plexus  over  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  epithelium,  known  as  the  subepithelial  plexus.  From  the  lat- 
ter nerve-fibers  extend  between  the  epithelial  cells,  temiinating  in 
telodendria  with  long  slender  nerve-fibrils,  which  end  in  small 
nodules.  Many  of  the  fibrils  reach  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
thelium (Rollett,  71;  Ranvier,  81). 


D.  THE  VASCULAR  TUNIC  OF  THE  EYE. 

THE  CHOROID,  THE  CILIARY  BODY,  AND  THE  IRIS. 

From  without  inward  the  following  layers  may  be  differentiated 
in  the  choroid ;  { 1 )  the  lamina  suprachoroidfa  :  (2)  the  lamina  vas- 
culosa  Halleri ;  (3)  the  lamina  choriocapiltaris  ;  and  (3)  the  glassy 
layer,  or  vitreous  membrane. 

The  lamina  suprachoroidea  consi.sts  of  a  number  of  loosely 
arranged,  branching  and  anastomosing  bundles  and  lamella  of 
fibrous  tissue,  joined  directly  to  the  lamina  fiisca  of  the  sclera. 
These  bundles  and  lamellx  consist  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue 
containing  numerous  elastic  fibers,  among  which  a  few  connective- 
tissue  cells  arc  distributed.  Pigment  cells  are  also  present  in  varying 
numbers.     The  bundles  and   lamella;  are   covered  by  endothelial 
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cells,  and  the  spaces  and  clefts  between  them,  and  between  the 
lamina  suprachoroidea  and  the  lamina  fiisca,  constitute  a  system  of 
lymph-channels — the  perichoroidat  lympk-spaces. 

The  lamina  vasculosa  of  the  choroid  is  also  composed  of  simi- 
lar lamellre,  which,  however,  are  more  closely  arranged.  The  blood- 
vessels constitute  the  principal  portion  of  this  layer,  the  vessels 
being  of  considerable  caliber,  not  capillaries.  They  are  so  distrib- 
uted that  the  larger  vessels,  the  veins,  occupy  the  outer  layer  of 
the  lamina  vasculosa.  The  venous  vessels  converge  toward  four 
points  of  the  eyeball,  forming  at  the  center  of  each  quadrant  one 
of  the  four  I'ems  rorlicosis.  The  arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  describe 
a  more  meridional  course. 

In  the  inner  portion  of  this  layer  is  found  a  narrow  zone, — in 
the  human  eye  only  about  lo  ji  in  thickness, — consisting  largely 


of  elastic  fibers  and  free  from  pigment  cells,  known  as  the  boundary 
::om\  This  zone  is  somewhat  thicker  in  many  mammals,  and  in 
some  of  these  presents  a  characteristic  structure.  In  the  eyes  of 
ruminants  and  horses  this  zone  consists  of  several  layers  of  con- 
nective-tissue bundles,  and  is  known  as  the  tapetum  fibrosum.  It 
gives  the  pecuhar  luster  often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  these  animals.  In 
the  eyes  of  carnivora  this  zone  consists  of  several  layers  of  endothe- 
lioid  cells,  containing  in  their  protoplasm  numerous  small  crystals 
and  forming  the  iridescent  la>'er  known  as  the  tapetum  ciilulosum. 

The  lamina  chorlocapillaris  contains  no  pigment  and  consists 
principally  of  capillary  vessels,  which  form  an  especially  dense  net- 
work in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula  lutea.  As  the  venous  cap- 
'llaries  become  confluent  and  form  smaller  veins,  the  latter  arrange 
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themselves  in  long,  radially  directed  networks,  and  form  in  this  way 
the  more  or  less  pronounced  stdlula:  vasaiiosiF  (Winslowii), 

The  vitreous  or  sl^ssy  membrane  is  a  very  thin  (2  /a)  homo- 
geneous membrane  which  shows  on  its  outer  surface  the  impressions 
of  the  vessels  composing  the  lamina  choriocapillaris,  and  on  its 
inner  surface  those  of  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina. 

At  the  ora  serrata  tiie  choroid  changes  in  character  ;  from  this 
region  forward,  the  choroidal  tissue  assumes  more  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  and  the  choriocapitiary  layer  is  wanting. 

The  region  of  the  vascular  coat  extending  from  the  ora  serrata 
to  the  base  of  the  iris  is  known  as  the  ciliary  body.  Its  posterior 
portion,  about  4  mm.  broad,  the  orbkidus  cUiaris.  is  slightly  tliicker 
than  the  choroid,  and  presents  on  its  inner  surface  numerous  small 
folds,  meridionally  placed,  consisting  of  connective  tissue  and  blood- 
vessels. Anterior  to  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  the  ciliary  body  is  thick- 
ened by  a  development  of  nonstriated  muscle — the  ciliary  muscle 
(see  below) ;  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  annular  thickening  are 

placed  about  seventy  triangular  folds,  meridionally  arranged the 

ciliary  processes.     The  attached  border  of  these  processes  measures 
from  2  to  3  mm.     The  anterior  border  attains  a  height  of  about 
1  mm.     On  and  between  these  folds  are  found  numerous   small 
secondary  folds  or  processes  of  irregular  shaj>e.     The  ciliarj'  pro- 
cesses consist  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  numerous  smaller 
and  larger  vessels,  which   have  in  the  main  a  meridional  arrange- 
ment    The  vitreous  membrane  extends  over  the  ciliary  body,  attain- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  ciliar>'  processes  a  thickness  of  3  /<  or  4  ft. 
Internal  to  the  vitreous  membrane,  the  ciliarj-  body  is  covered  by 
a  double  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  continuation  forward  of  the 
retina  {^pars  ciliaris  retina).     Of  these,  the  outer  layer  is  composed 
of  cells,  which  are  deeply  pigmented,  and  are  of  cubic  or  short 
columnar  shape,  and  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  secondarj' 
optic  vesicle,  while  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  are  nonpigmented 
and  of  columnar  shape,  and  are  developed  from  the  inner  layer  of 
the  secondary  optic  vesicle.     In  the  region  of  the  ciliary  processes 
their  epithelial  lining  presents  here  and  there  evaginations  of  glan- 
dular appearance,  lined  by  the  unpigniented  cells.     These  evagina- 
tions are  known  as  ciliary  glands,  and  to  them  is  attributed — in 
part,  at  least — the  secretion  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  bounded  anteriorly  (toward  the  anterior 
chamber)  by  the  liyamentum  pectJnatum  iridis,  externally  by  the 
cornea  and  sclera,  posteriorly  by  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  and  inter- 
nally by  the  ciliary  proccs.ses.  It  con.sists  of  nonstriated  muscle- 
fibers  in  the  majority  of  vertebrates.  This  muscle  is  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  outer  or  meridional  division  extends  from  the 
posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  and  its  continuation,  forming 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus  vcnosus  sclerre,  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  ciliary  ring.  The  origin  of  the  middle  division  is  identical  with 


that  of  the  outer,  but  its  fibers  {assuming  that  we  have  before  us  a 
meridional  section)  spread  out  Ukea  fan,  and  occupy  a  large  area 
at  their  insertion  into  the  ciliary  ring  and  cihary  processes,  The 
radial  course  of  these  fibers  is  interrupted  by  circular  bundles,  Tiie 
third  or  inner  division  i^fibrie  circulares ,  fibers  of  M'uUir)  is  situated 
betiveen  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the 
middle  portion  of  the  muscle  just  mentioned,  and  is  thus  near  the 
base  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  posterior  elastic  membrane 
of  the  cornea  is  an  intermediate,  richly  cellular  tissue,  which  maybe 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  this  elastic  membrane,  and  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus.  Another  structure 
internal  to  the  foregoing  and  directed  posteriorly  is  tlie  liganuntum 
pectinatum  I'ni^fj,  which  encircles  the  anterior  chamber  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Descemet's  membrane  to  the  base  of  the  iris.     It  con- 
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sists  of  fibers  and  lamellas  lined  by  endothelial  cells,  and  bounds 
certain  intercommunicating  spaces  lying  in  the  ligament,  known  as 
the  spaces  of  Fontana.  The  latter  communicate  on  the  one  side 
with  the  perivascular  spaces  of  the  sinus  venosus  sclera;  (canal  of 
Schlemm),  and  on  the  other  with  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  iris  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  choroid, 
the  vitreous  layer  of  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  posterior 
vitreous  lamella  of  the  iris,  or  Bruch's  membrane.  The  iris  is  also 
connected  at  its  anterior  peripheral  portion  with  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum. 

The  iris  possesses  the  following  layers,  beginning  anteriorly : 
(i)  the  anterior  endothelium;  (3)  the  ground-layer,  or  stroma  of 
iris,  together  with  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil  ;  (3)  the  pos- 
terior vitreous  layer,  or  the  membrane  of  Rruch  ;  and  (4)  the  two- 
layered,  pigmented  epithelium — the  pars  iridica  retinx. 
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The  anterior  endothelium  is  a  single  layer  of  irregularly  polyg- 
onal, nonpigmented  cells,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the 
endothelium  of  the  pectinate  ligament. 

The  greund-layer  or  stroma  of  iris  consists  anteriorly  of  a  fine 
reticulate  tissue  rich  in  cellular  elements  {reticulate  layer).  The 
remaining  strata  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  ground-layer  consti- 
tute its  vascular  layer.  The  vessels  are  here  peculiar  in  that  they 
are  covered  by  coarse,  circular,  connective -tissue  fibers  forming  vas- 
cular sheaths.  There  is  also  an  entire  absence  of  muscular  tissue 
in  the  vessel  walls.  The  nerves,  too.  are  enveloped  by  a  dense  con- 
nective tissue.  In  all  eyes  (except  the  albinotic)  pigment  is  found 
in  the  connective  tissue. 

On  the  posterior  inner  surface  of  the  ground-layer  is  a  band  of 
smooth  muscle-fibers  encircling  tlie  pupil — the  sphincter  fnusde  of 
tli£  pupil. 

The  membrane  of  Brucb  is  a  structureless  hyaline  sheath.  At 
its  anterior  surface  and  closely  connected  with  it  is  a  layer  of  spin- 
dle-shaped cells  having  a  radial  arrangemi;nt  and  containing-  pig- 
ment. Closer  microscopic  insjjection  reveals  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  these  elements  represent  muscular  tissue.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  deal  with  a  dilator  muscle  of  the  pupil. 

The  posterior  epithelium  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  two 
epithelial  layers  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  represents  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  the  two  layers  being  continuous 
at  the  mai^in  of  the  pupil.  In  the  iris  both  layers  of  cells  are  pig^- 
mented.     (Compare  Retzius,  93.) 

The  arteries  of  the  choroid  are  derived  from  the  short  poste- 
rior ciliary,  the  long  ciliary,  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The 
short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  minjjle  with  the  retinal  vessels,  and  spread  through 
the  choroid,  where  they  form  the  choriocapillary  layer.  The  long 
posterior  ciliary  arteries  (a  mesial  and  a  lateral)  penetrate  the  sclera 
and  course  forward  between  choroid  and  sclera  to  the  ciliary  body, 
forming  there  the  circuliis  arteriosus  iridis  major ;  they  also  supply 
the  ciliary  muscle,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  iris,  and  anasto- 
mose in  the  ciliary  ring  with  the  branches  of  the  short  posterior 
and  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  latter  lie  beside  and  partly 
within  the  straight  ocular  muscles,  penetrating  tlie  latter  at  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  sclera  ;  they  give  off"  branches  to  the  circulus 
arteriosus  iridis  major  and  to  the  ciliary  muscles,  anastomosing  at 
the  same  time  with  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  (Compare  Figs. 
329  and  334.)  Within  the  iris  the  blood-vessels  generally  take 
a  radial  direction,  but  also  anastomose  with  one  another,  forming 
capillaries,  and  subsequently  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor  at 
the  inner  pupillary  margin.  From  the  region  supplied  by  the 
posterior  ciliary  arteries  most  of  the  blood  is  carried  toward  the 
vorticose  veins.  The  anterior  ciliary  veins  convey  the  blood  com- 
ing from  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.     Into  these  veins  is  also 
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the  canal  itself  being  in  reality  an  open  venous  sinus.     Besides  this, 
these  veins  convey  also  venous  blood  from  the  conjunctiva  (Leber). 

The  nonstriaCed  muscle  of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  receives  its 
innervation  through  sympathetic  nerve-fibers,  neuraxes  of  sympa- 
thetic neurones,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  arc  situated  either  in  the 
ciliary  ganglia  or  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglia.  The  neuraxes  of 
the  sympathetic  cells  forming  the  ciliary  ganglia  form  the  short 
ciliary  nerves,  which  pierce 
the  sclera  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  optic  nen-e  and 
pass  forward,  to  terminate  in 
the  muscle  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  sphincter  muscle  of 
the  pupil.  Stimulation  of 
these  nerves  cau,ses  a  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  a  closure  of  the  pupil. 
The  cell-bodies  of  the  sympa- 
thetic neurones  forming  the 
ciliary  ganglia  are  surrounded 
by  pericellular  plexuses,  the 
terminations  of  small  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibers  (white  rami 
fibers)  which  reach  the  ciliary 
ganglia  through  the  oculo- 
motor nerves.  Neuraxes  of 
sjTnpathetic  neurones,  the 
cell-bodies  of  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  superior  cervical 
ganglia,  reach  the  eye  through 
the  cavernous  plexuses,  to  ter- 
minate, it  is  thought. — in  part, 
at  least. — in  the  dilator  of  the 

iris,  since  stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  a  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  The  cell-bodies  of  these  sympathetic  neurones  are  sur- 
rounded by  pericellular  plexuses,  the  terminations  of  white  rami 
fibers  which  leave  the  spinal  cord  through  the  first,  second,  and 
third  thoracic  nerves  (I^ngley).  and  which  reach  the  superior  cer- 
vical ganglia  through  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Melkirch  and  Agababow  have  shown  that  numerous  sensory 
nerves  terminate  in  free  sensory  endings  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  The  sensory  nerve-supply  of  the  iris 
is  especially  rich. 
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E.  THE  INTERNAL  OR  NERVOUS  TUWIC   OF 
THE  EYE. 

This  tunic  is  composed  of  two  layers  :  the  outer,  or  stratum  pig- 
mtnH :  and  the  inner,  or  ri-tina. 

J.  THE  PIGMENT  LAYER. 
The  pigment  layer  develops,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  outer 
layer  of  the  secondary  optie  vesicle.  It  consists  of  regular  hexa- 
gonal cells,  12  /I  to  i8  /( in  length  and  9  //  in  breadth,  which  con- 
tain black  pigment  in  the  form  of  granules.  The  inner  surfaces 
of  these  cells  possess  long,  thread-like  and  fringe-like  processes, 
between  which  project  the  external  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 
of  the  retina,  yet  to  be  described.  The  nuclei  of  the  pigment  celis 
lie  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  cells,  the  so-calied  basal  plates,  and  are; 
not  pigmented.  The  distribution  of  the  pigment  \'aries  according  to 
the  illumination  of  the  retina.  If  the  latter  be  darkened,  the  pig- 
ment collects  at  the  outer  portion  of  each  cell ;  if  illuminated,  the 
pigment  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  ihe  whole  cell.  The  pig- 
ment granules  are  therefore  mobile  (Kiihne,  79), 

2.  THE  RETINA. 

The  retina  has  not  the  same  structure  throughout.  In  certain 
areas  peculiarities  are  noticeable  which  must  be  described  in  detail  ; 
such  areas  are  :  (i)  the  macula  lutea  ;  (2)  the  region  of  the  papilla 
(papilla  nervi  optici)  ;  (3)  tiie  ora  serrata ;  (4)  the  pars  ciliaris 
retinae  ;  and  (5)  the  pars  iridica  retinx. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the 
retina  lying  between  the  ora  serrata  and  the  optic  papilla  (exclusive 
of  the  macula  lutea). 

From  without  inward,  we  differentiate:  (i)  the  layer  of  vis- 
ual cells,  including  the  outer  nuclear  layer  ;  (2)  the  outer  molecu- 
lar (plexiform)  layer;  (3)  the  inner  nuclear  or  granular  layer;  (4) 
the  inner  molecular  (plexiform)  layer ;  (5)  the  ganglion-cell  layer  ; 
(6)  the  nerve-fiber  layer.  Besides  these,  we  must  also  consider  the 
supporting  tissue  of  the  retina  and  Muller's  fibers,  together  with  the 
internal  and  external  limiting  membranes. 

The  visual  cells  are  either  rod-visual  cells  or  cone-i'isual  celis. 
The  rod-visual  cells  consist  of  a  rod  and  a  rod-fiber  with  its 
nucleus.  The  rod  (40  ft  to  50  fi  in  length)  consists  of  two  seg- 
ments, an  outer  and  an  inner,  the  former  of  which  is  doubly  refrac- 
tive and  may  be  separated  into  numerous  transverse  discs  by  the 
action  of  certain  reagents.  The  inner  is  less  transparent  than  the 
outer  .segment,  and  its  inner  end  shows  a  fine  superficial  longitu- 
dinal striation  due  to  impressions  from  the  fiber-baskets  formed  by 
Muller's  fibers.     In  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates  a  rod-ellipsoid 
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{a  fibrillar  structure)  may  easily  be  demonstrated  in  the  outer  region 
of  eacli  inner  portion  ;  in  many  mammalia  and  in  man  the  demon- 
stration of  this  is  more  difficult.  This  structure  is  a  planoconvex, 
longitudinally  striated  body,  the  plane  surface  of  which  is  coincident 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  inner  segment,  its  inner  convex  sur- 
face lying  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  inner 
segment.  The  rod-fibers  extend  as  far  as  the  outer  molecular  layer 
of  the  retina,  where  they  end  in  small  spheric  swellings.  The  nuclei 
of  the  rod-visual  cells  are  found  at  varj-ing  points  within  the  rod- 
fibers,  but  rarely  close  to  the  inner  segment.  When  treated  with 
certain  fixing  agents  and  stains,  the  rod-nuclei  are  seen  to  show 
several  zones,  which  stain  alternately  light  and  dark  (striation  of  the 
rod-nuclei). 


L^'cr  o[  nerve 
GsngLioD-cell layer,   ^-^t 


Fig.  335. — Section  of  the  human  rt 


The  cone-visual  cells  consist,  similarly  to  the  rod-visual  cells, 
of  a  cone  and  a  cone-fiber  with  its  nucleus.  The  cone  (15  /^  to 
25  }i  in  length)  is,  as  a  whole,  shorter  than  the  rod,  and  its  inner 
segment  is  considerably  broader  than  that  of  the  rod.  The  cone 
ellipsoid  comprises  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  segment,  and 
the  outer  segment  has  a  more  conical  shape.  The  cone-fiber  like- 
wise extends  as  far  as  the  outer  molecular  layer,  where  it  ends  in 
a  branched  ba.sal  plate.  Its  somewhat  larger  nucleus  is  always 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inner  segment  of  the  cone.  The 
inner  surfaces  of  the  inner  segments,  not  only  of  the  cone-cells,  but 
also  of  the  rod-visual  cells,  lie  in  one  piano,  corresponding  to  the 
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exlernal  limiting  metnbraney  a  structure  composea  of  the  sustenta- 

cular  fibers  of  Miiiler.  The  rod-fibers  and  cone-fibers,  with  the 
nuclei  of  the  rod-  and  cone-visual  cells,  lie  between  the  external 
limiting  membrane  and  the  outer  molecular  layer.  It  will  be 
observed,  therefore,  that  the  visual  cells  include  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  and  the  outer  nuclear  layer. 

The  outer  molecular  layer  consists  :  (i)  of  the  ramifications  of 
Miiiler's  fibers ;  (2)  of  the  knob  and  tuft-like  endings  of  the  visual 
cells  ;  and  (3)  of  the  dendritic  processes  of  the  bipolar  cells  of 
the  inner  nuclear  layer.  These  structures  wiii  be  considered  more 
in  detail  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  elements  comprising  the 
retina. 

The  inner  nuclear  layer  contains;  (1)  the  nucleated  stratum 
of  Miiiler's  sustentacular  fibers;  (2)  ganglion  cells  situated  in  the 
outer  region  of  the  layer  and  extending  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
(3)  bipolar  ganglion  cells  with  oval  nuclei,  densely  placed  at  various 
depths  of  the  layer  and  vertical  to  it ;  (4)  amacrine  cells  (neurones, 
apparently  without  neura.xes)  lying  close  to  the  inner  margin  of 
the  layer  and  forming  with  their  larger  nuclei  a  nearly  continuous 
layer  of  so-called  spongioblasts.  The  numerous  processes  of  these 
spongioblasts  lie  in  the  inner  moUcitlar  layer,  the  composition  of 
which  will  be  further  discussed  later. 

The  ganglion-cell  layer  of  the  optic  nerve  consists,  aside  from 
centrifugal  neuraxes  and  the  fibers  of  Miiiler,  which  are  here 
present,  of  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  the  dendrites  of  which  extend 
outward  and  the  neuraxes  of  which  are  directed  toward  the  optic 
ner\'e-fiber  layer.  These  cells  vary  in  size,  and  their  nuclei  are 
typical,  being  relatively  large,  deficient  in  chromatin,  and  always 
provided  with  large,  distinct  nucleoli.  In  man  the  optic  nerve- 
fibers  of  the  retina  are  nonmedullated. 

Ail  these  structures  are  typical  of  that  portion  of  the  retina 
lying  behind  the  ora  serrata.  The  retina  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic 
papilla  and  macula  lutea  must  be  taken  up  separately. 

3.  REGION  OT  THE  OPTIC  PAPILLA. 
The  optic  papilla  is  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  retina.  At  the  center  of  the  papilla,  in  the  region  where 
the  nerve-fibers  spread  out  radially  in  order  to  supply  the  various 
areas  of  the  retina,  is  a  small,  funnel-shaped  depression,  the  physi- 
ologic excavation .  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  lose  their  medullary 
sheaths  during  their  passage  through  the  sclera  and  choroid,  and  then 
continue,  penetrating  the  various  layers  of  the  retina,  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  latter,  over  which  they  spread  in  a  layer  which  grad- 
ually becomes  thinner  toward  the  ora  serrata.  On  account  of  the  de- 
flection of  the  nerve-fibers,  and  because.during  their  passage  through 
the  sclera,  they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  at  one  and  the  same 
point,  the  optic  nerve  becomes  suddenly  thinner.     The  result  is  a 
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deeply  indented  circular  depression  in  this  region.  On  this  depres- 
sion border  the  three  ocular  tunics.  At  this  point  the  retina  is 
interrupted,  the  outer  layers  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
pression, while  the  inner  cease  at  its  margin.  In  many  cases  the 
outer  laj'ers  of  the  retina  are  separated  from  the  optic  nerve  by  a  thin 
lamina  of  supporting  tissue  (intermediate  tissue). 


4.  REGION  OF  THE  MACULA  LUTEA. 
At  the  center  of  the  macula  lutea  is  a  trough-like  depression, 
the  fovea  centralis,  the  deepest  part  of  which,  Xhcfuiiiiiis,  lies  very 
close  to  the  visual  axis.  Here  the  layers  of  the  retina  aR-  practic- 
ally reduced  to  the  cone-visual  cells.  The  margin  of  this  depression 
is  somewhat  thickened,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
nerve-fiber  and  ganglion-cell  layers.    Toward  the  fundus  of  the  fovea 


Fig.  337. — Section  (htough  human  macula  luMm  and  fovei  ci 
a  reiuil  of  treatmenl  wilh  cerlain  reagenu,  ihe  fovea  centralis  is  di 
more  preci pilous  than  during  life. 


each  of  the  four  inner  retinal  layers  becomes  reduced  in  thickness, 
the  inner  layer  first  and  the  three  others  in  their  order:  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  however,  seems  to  extend  as  far  as  the  fundus.  As 
we  have  seen,  only  the  cone-visual  cells  are  found  in  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis, there  being  an  entire  absence  of  the  rod-visual  cells.  Since 
the  nuclei  of  the  cone-visual  cells  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
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of  the  cones,  and  since  the  cone-fibers,  in  order  to  reach  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  must  here  describe  a  curve,  there  arises  a  peculiar 
layer,  composed  of  obliquely  directed  fibers,  known  as  the  ou/er 
^er-layer.  In  other  words,  the  fibers  of  this  region  are  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  because  they  aie  not  covered  by  the  rod-nuclei  and  rod- 
fibers. 

The  yellowish  color  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  due  to  pigment  held 
in  solution  within  the  layers  of  the  retina.  The  cone-visual  cells 
themselves  contain  no  pigment. 


5.  ORA  SEEIRATA,  PARS  OLIARIS  RETINAE,  AND  PARS  IRIDICA 
RETINAE. 

In  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  the  retina  suddenly  becomes 
thinner.  As  seen  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  its  decrease 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  curve  rather  than  of  the 
segment  of  a  sphere.  Shortly  before  the  retina  terminates,  its  layers 
become  markedly  reduced,  certain  ones  disappearing  entirely  ;  first 
the  nerve-fiber  layer,  then  the  ganghon-cell  layer  and  cone-  and  rod- 
visual  cells,  their  place  being  taken  by  an  indifferent  epithelium. 
The  inner  molecular  layer  of  the  retina  gradually  loses  the  pro- 
cesses which  penetrate  inward.  In  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  the 
sustentacular  fibers  are  markedly  developed. 

The  pars  clllaris  retms  consists  essentially  of  two  simple 
layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  external  represents  the  pigment  layer 
and  the  internal  the  inner  epithelium  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle. 
In  the  pars  Iridica  retlne  the  arrangement  is  similar ;  here  both 
layers  are  pigmented. 

6.  HOLLER'S  FIBERS  OF  THE  RETINA. 
Genetically,  the  sustentacular  fibers,  or  fibers  of  Miiller,  in  the 
retina  are,  Hke  the  whole  retina,  of  ectodermic  origin,  and  repre- 
sent a  highly  developed  form  of  neurogliar  tissue.  They  penetrate 
the  retina  from  within  and  extend  as  far  as  the  inner  segments  of 
the  rods  and  cones.  Each  fiber  represents  a  long,  greatly  modified 
epithelial  cell,  terminating  in  one  or  more  broad  basal  plates,  which 
come  in  contact  with  those  of  adjacent  fibers,  thus  forming  a  sort 
of  membrane — tlie  internal  limiting  membrane.  Owing  to  its 
marked  plasticitj',  each  fiber  presents  certain  peculiarities  within 
the  various  layers  of  the  retina  through  which  it  penetrates. 
Thus,  within  the  molecular  layers  the  fiber  is  provided  with  trans- 
versely directed  processes  and  platelets.  Within  the  nuclear  layers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous  lateral  indentations,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  impressions  produced  by  the  cells  of  these  layers.  At 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cones  and  rods  the  fibers  terminate  in  end- 
plates,  which  represent  cuticular  formations,  and,  blending  with  one 
another,  form  a  single  membrane — the  external  limiting  me%nbrane. 
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This  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  rod-fibers  and  cone-fibers.  The 
end-plates  of  the  fibers  give  off  externally  short,  inflexible  fibrils, 
which  form  the  fiber-baskets  containing  the  basilar  portions  of  the 
inner  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones,     {lid.  Fig.  338.) 


7.    THE    RELATIONS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  (W  THE  RETINA  TO 
ONE  ANOTHER. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  relationships  existing  between  the 
various  elements  of  the  retinal  strata,  giving  the  theories  now 
generally  accepted  and  based  on  observations  made  with  the  Golgi 
and  methylene-blue  methods,  and  more  particularly  on  the  investi- 
gations of  Ramon  y  Cajal  (see  diagram,  Fig.  338) ; 

1.  The  inner  processes  of  the  rod-visual  celts  end,  as  a  rule,  in 
small  expansions  within  the  outer  molecular  layer ,  in  which  also  the 
processes  of  the  cone-visual  cells  terminate  in  broader  branched 
pedicles.  In  this  layer  also  are  situated  the  terminal  arborizations 
of  the  dendrites  and  neuraxes  of  certain  cells  belonging  to  the  inner 
nuclear  layer. 

2.  The i«««-/iHir/rrt;'/i?)r/- consists,  as  we  have  seen,  (ajofbipolar 
cells,  which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  this  layer,  {b')  of  hori- 
zontally placed  cells  lying  immediately  beneath  the  outer  molecular 
layer,  and  [c)  of  the  layer  of  spongioblasts  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  inner  nuclear  with  the  inner  molecular  layer.  The  bipolar  cells 
comprise  the  following  :  (a)  Bipolar  cells  of  the  rod-visual  cells  the 
dendrites  of  which  intertwine  around  the  basilar  portions  of  the  rod- 
visual  cells,  and  the  neuraxes  of  which  end  in  telodendria  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cell-bodies  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer. 
(/!)  Bipolar  cells  of  tlie  cone-visual  cells.  The  dendrites  of  these  cells, 
which  also  end  in  the  outer  molecular  layer,  are  there  in  relation  to 
the  basilar  processes  of  the  cone-fibers.  Their  neuraxes  come  in 
contact,  by  means  of  terminal  arborizations,  with  the  dendrites  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer  at  varying  depths  of  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  (y)  Besides  these,  tliere  are  also  bipolar 
cells  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  and  ?,  form  contact  with  the  rod-  and 
cone-visual  cells,  but  end  on  the  cell-bodies  of  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  ganglion-cell  layer.  The  horizont^  cells  send  their  dendrites 
into  the  outer  molecular  layer,  while  their  neuraxes  extend  hori- 
zontally and  give  off  numerous  collaterals  to  the  same  layer,  ending 
there  in  telodendria.  These  cells  are  of  two  varieties:  the  smaller,  in- 
directly connecting  the  cone-visual  cells  with  one  another  by  means 
of  their  dendrites  and  neuraxes  ;  and  the  larger,  more  deeply  situated 
cells,  connecting  in  a  similar  manner  the  basilar  ends  of  the  rod- 
visual  cells.  A  few  cells  of  the  second  variety  give  off  one  or 
two  dendrites  each,  which  penetrate  through  the  inner  nuclear  layer 
into  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

3.  The  inner  molecular  layer.  This  is  composed  of  five  strata. 
The  majority  of  the  spongioblasts  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer  send 


their  processes  upward  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  in  which  some 
end  in  fine  arborizations  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  and  still 
others  in  the  third  interstice,  separating  the  strata  of  the  inner 
molecular  layer  from  one  another.  Besides  these  so-called  stratum 
spongioblasts,  there  are  also  others  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  the 
diffuse  spongioblasts,  whose  ramifications  end  simultaneously  in  sev- 


eral or  in  all  of  the  strata  of  the  inner  molecular  layer.  Besides  the 
ramifications  of  the  spongioblasts  just  mentioned,  autochthonous 
cells  are  also  present.  These  lie  in  one  of  the  interstices  of  the 
molecular  layer,  their  ramifications  spreading  out  in  a  horizontal 
direction.     Besides  all  these  structures   the  dendrites  of  the  cells 
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in  the  ganglion-cell  layer  also  ramify  throughout  the  inner  molec- 
ular layer. 

4,  The  ganglion  ■  cell  layer.  The  cell-bodies  are  irregularly 
oval :  their  dendrites  extend  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  and 
their  neuraxes  into  the  nerve-fiber  layer.  According  to  the 
manner  of  their  dendritic  termination,  the  ganglion  cells  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups :  ( i )  those  the  dendrites  of  which  ex- 
tend into  but  one  stratum  of  the  molecular  layer;  (2)  those  the 
dendrites  of  which  extend  into  several  strata  of  the  molecular  layer ; 
and  (3)  those  the  dendrites  of  which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  molecular  layer.  Thus,  these  three  groups 
are  made  up  of  the  so-calied  vtonO'Stratified,  poly-stratififd,  and 
diffuse  cells  ;  by  means  of  their  dendrites  they  come  in  contact  with 
one  or  several  of  the  neuraxes  of  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  inner 
nuclear  layer. 

5.  The  «f'n'c-^Ai"f /rti'fr  of  the  retina.  This  layer  consists  of 
centripetal  neuraxes  from  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  ganglion-cell 
layer,  and  of  centrifugal  acrve-fibers  ending  in  various  layers  of 
the  retina,  including  the  outer  molecular  layer. 


8.  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

Within  the  orbit  the  optic  nerve  possesses  an  external  sheath, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  dura  mater  and  is  continuous  with  the 
scleral  tissue,  and  an  inner  sheath,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  pia 
mater.  Between  these  two  sheaths  is  a  fissure,  divided  into  two 
smaller  clefts  by  a  continuation  of  the  arachnoid.  Both  these  clefts 
are  traversed  by  connective -tissue  trabeculaL-.  The  inner  cleft  com- 
municates with  the  subarachnoid  space  ;  and  the  outer  narrower 
cleft,  with  the  subdural  space. 

The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  medullated.  but  there  is  no 
neurilemma  (sheath  of  Schwann),  the  latter  being  represented  by  the 
neuroglia.  In  the  region  of  the  sclera  and  choroid  the  optic  nerve- 
fibers  lose  their  myelin,  and  the  septa  of  the  inner  or  pial  sheath 
become  better  developed  and  relatively  more  numerous.  Connec- 
tive-tissue fibers  from  the  sclera  and  choroid  also  traverse  this 
region  of  the  optic  nerve,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  At  from  i  ^j  to  3  cm.  from  the  eyeball  there  enter 
into  the  optic  nerve  laterally  and  ventrally  (according  to  J.  Deyl, 
mesially)  the  central  artery  and  vein  of  the  retina,  which  ver>'  soon 
come  to  lie  within  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  Here  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  common  connective -tissue  sheath  which  is  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  perineurium.  The  optic  nerve-fibers  extend  through 
the  lamina  cribrosa  into  the  retina,  where  they  spread  out  as  the 
nerve-fiber  layer  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
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9.  BLOCH>-VESSELS  OP  THE  OPTK  NERVE  AND  RETINA, 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  opdc  ner\-e  arc  principally  dcri^'cd  from 
the  vessels  of  the  ptal  sheath.     In  th.-it  portion  of  the  nerve  con- 
taining the  central  vessels  of  the 
retina  the  latter  anastomose  with 
the  pial  vessels,  so  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve    is   also 
supplied  by  the  central  vessels. 
At  their  entrance  through    the 
sclera  the  short  posterior  ciliary 
arteirics  form  a  plexus  around  the 
optic  nerve,  the  arterial  circle  of 
Zinn,  which  communicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  vessels  of 
the  pial  sheath,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  those  of  the  optic  nerve. 
At  the  level  of  the  choroid  the 
vessel's  of  the  latter  communicate 
by  means  of  capillaries  with  the 
central  vessels  erf"  the  optic  nerve. 
The  central  artery  and  vein 
of  the   retina   enter   and    leave 
the   retina  at   the   optic    papilla,   dividing    here,  or  even  within 
the  nerve  itself,  into  the  superior  and  it^erior  papUlary  artery  ami 


^■e-  339.— iDJectcd  blood-Tcarii  of 
die   hnmu   retina  j   inrface  preiHumtioD; 


Fig.  340.— Injecled  blood-vessels  of  human  maculn  lulen  ;  surface  preparation  ;  X  a8. 

vein.     Both   the  latter  again  divide  into  two  branches,  the  nasal 
and  temporal  arteriole  and  venule,  known,  according  to  their  posi- 
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tions,  as  the  superior  and  inferior  nasal  and  temporal  artery  and 
vein. 

Besides  these  vessels,  two  small  arteries  also  arise  from  the 
trunk  of  the  central  artery  itself,  and  extend  to  the  macula.  Two 
similar  vessels  extend  toward  the  nasal  side  as  the  superior  and 
inferior  median  branches.  Within  the  retina  itself  the  larger  ves- 
sels spread  out  in  the  nerve-fiber  layer,  forming  there  a  coarsely 
meshed  capillary  network  connected  by  numerous  branches  with  a 
finer  and  more  closely  meshed  network  lying  within  the  inner 
nuclear  layer.  The  venous  capillaries  of  this  network  return  as 
small  venous  branches  to  the  nerve-fiber  layer,  in  which  they  form 
a  venous  plexus,  side  by  side  with  the  arterial  plexus. 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  are  of  smaller  caliber  than  the  veins. 
The  larger  arteries  possess  a  muscular  layer ;  the  smaller,  only  an 
adventitia.  All  the  vessels  pos.sess  highly  developed  perivascular 
sheaths.  The  visual-cell  layer  is  nonvascular,  as  are  also  the  fovea 
centralis  and  the  rudimentary  retina!  layers  lying  anterior  to  the 
ora  serrata. 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  anastomose  with  one  another  solely  by 
means  of  capillaries  (end -arteries),  and  it  is  only  in  the  ora  serrata 
that  coarser  venous  anastomoses  exist. 


F.  THE  VITREOUS  BODY. 
The  vitreous  body  consists  of  a  semifluid  tissue  containing  very 
few  fixed  cellular  elements  and  only  a  small  number  of  leucocytes. 
The  latter  are  found  only  on  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor,  be- 
tween it  and  the  retina.  Thin  structurele.'ss  lamella:  and  fibers 
occur  throughout  the  entire  vitreous  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hyaloid  canal.  These  arc  particularly  numerous  at  the  per- 
iphery and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  outer  or 
hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  body,  separating  the  latter  from 
the  retina,  is  somewhat  thicker  in  the  region  of  its  close  attachment 
around  the  physiologic  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  ex- 
ternal limiting  membrane  of  the  retina  in  the  ciliary  region.  In  the 
latter  region  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  closely  connected  with  the 
epithelium  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae.  It  does  not,  however,  pene- 
trate into  and  between  the  ciliary  processes,  but  extends  like  a 
bridge  over  the  furrows  between  them.  This  arrangement  gives 
rise  to  spaces,  the  recessus  camera  posterioris.  which  form  a  division 
of  the  posterior  chamber,  and  are  inclosed  between  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  the  ciliary  processes,  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
and  the  lens  Itself;  the.se  spaces  are  filled  with  aqueous  humor. 
In  the  region  of  the  ciliary  processes  the  hyaloid  membrane  splits 
up  into  numerous  fibers,  which  diverge  fan-like  toward  the  lens  and 
become  blended  with  the  outer  lamella  of  the  lens-capsule.  Those 
coming  from  the  free  ends  of  the  ciliary  processes  become  attached 
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along  the  equator  of  the  lens  and  to  the  adjacent  posterior  portion 
of  the  lens-capsule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibers  originating  be- 
tween the  ciliary  processes  attach  themselves  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens-capsule  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  equator. 
Together  these  fibers  constitute  the  zonula  dliaris,  sonute  of  Zinn,  or 
the  siispens«7  liKament  of  the  lens.  Between  these  fibers  of  the 
zonula  and  the  lens  itself  there  is,  consequently,  a  circular  cana) 
divided  by  septa,  the  canal  of  Petit,  which  communicates  by  open- 
ings with  the  anterior  chamber. 


G.  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  ctystalline  lens  originates  as  an 
ectodermic  invagination,  which  then  frees  itself  from  the  remaining 
ectoderm  in  the  shape  of  a  vesicle  and  becomes  transformed  into 
the  finished  lens.  In  this  process  the  cells  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
vesicle  become  the  lens-fibers,  while  those  of  the  outer  portion  re- 
main as  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  lens.  The  lens  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  lens-capsule. 

The  lens  capsule  is  a  homogeneous  membrane,  nearly  twice  as 
thick  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  as  on  the  posterior.  Its 
chemic  reactions  differ  from  those  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  membrane  propria  of 
glands.  In  sections  the  lens  capsule  appears  to  possess  a  tangen- 
tial striation ;  under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents,  and  under 
proper  preliminary  treatment,  lamella  may  be  detached  from  its 
surface  which  are  found  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  fibers 
of  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  anterior  epithelium  consists,  in  the  fetus,  of  columnar  cells  ; 
in  children,  of  cells  approaching  the  cubic  type  ;  and  in  the  adult,  of 
decidedly  flattened  ceUs.  Toward  the  equator  of  the  lens,  in  the 
so-called  transitional  zone,  the  cells  increase  in  height  and  gradually 
pass  over  into  the  lens  fibers. 

The  lens  fibers  are  also  derivatives  of  epitiielial  cells ;  they  are 
long,  flattened,  hexagonal  prisms,  which  extend  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lens.  In  the  adult  the  lens  may  be  differentiated 
into  a  resistant  peripheral  and  a  softer  axiai  substance.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  fibers  present  irregularities,  and  it  is  with  the  help  of 
these  serrations  and  a  cement  substance  that  the  fibers  are  bound 
together.  Each  fiber  possesses  one  or  more  nuclei,  which,  although 
they  have  no  constant  position,  are  u.^ually  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  fibers  situated  near  the  lens-axis,  and  in  the  anterior  third  of 
those  at  some  distance  from  the  axis.  The  course  of  the  fibers  in 
the  lens  is  extremely  complicated. 


INTERCHANGE    OF    FLflDS    IN    THE    EVEBALL. 


H.  THE  FETAL  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYE. 

In  the  eye  of  the  embryo  the  vitreous  body  and  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  contain  blood-vessels.  The  vessel  which  later  becomes 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina  passes  through  the  space  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  vitreous  body  as  far  as  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens  (anterior  hyaloid  artery)  and  branches  in  the  region 
of  the  posterior  and  anterior  lens-capsule.  The  anterior  vascular 
membrane  of  the  lens  capsule  of  the  embryo  is  known  as  the 
mcmbrana  capsulopuplllaris,  and  that  portion  corresponding  to  the 
pupil,  as  the  membrana  pupUlaris.  In  the  embrj'o  numerous  other 
vessels  arise  at  the  papilla  and  extend  over  the  surface  of  the 
vitreous  body  close  to  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  these  are  the  pos- 
Urior  hyaloid  arteries.  These  vessels  later  disappear.  In  place  of 
the  anterior  hyaloid  artery  there  remains  in  the  vitreous  humor  a 
transparent  cylindric  cord  containing  no  fibers  nor  lamellae,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  consisting 
of  a  more  fluid  substance  ;  this  is  the  hyaloid  canal,  or  the  (anal  of 
Cloqtift. 

With  regard  to  the  posterior  hyaloid  vessels,  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theor\'  is  that  they  later  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  Little  is  known  as  to  the  details  of  this  process  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  rabbit,  for  instance,  the  larger 
branches  of  the  retinal  vessels  are  internal  to  the  inner  limiting 
membrane,  and,  therefore,  within  the  vitreous  body,  and  that  they 
send  smaller  branches  into  the  retina  (His,  80), 
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The  anterior  lymph-channels  of  the  eye  comprise  (i)  the 
lymph-canaliculi  of  tlie  cornea,  which  communicate  with  similar 
structures  in  the  sclera ;  (3)  the  system  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
which  is  indirectly  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  canal  of 
Schlemm  by  means  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  and  with  the  stroma 
iridis,  into  which  the  ligamentum  pcctinatum  extends  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  communicates  with  the  posterior  chamber  and  its 
recesses,  and  with  the  canal  of  Petit. 

In  the  posterior  region  of  the  eyeball  are  the  lymph -channels 
of  the  retina  (the  perivascular  spaces),  those  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
space  between  the  pigment  layer  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
retina  (interlaminar  space.  Rauber).  and  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
choroid  and  sclera.  The  influx  and  efflux  of  intraocular  fluid 
occur  principally  by  means  of  filtration.  The  influx  takes  place 
through  the  ciliary  processes  ;  that  the  choroid  has  to  do  with  this 
process  is  very  improbable.  The  efllux  takes  place  through  the 
veins  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  into  which  the  fluid  filters  through 
the  cement  lines  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 
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finally  emptying  into  the  anterior  ciliarj-  veins,  A  posterior  efflux 
from  the  vitreous  body  probably  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  occurs 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  anterior  chamber  possesses  no  efferent 
lymph-vessels  (Leber,  gj). 

J.  THE  PROTECTIVE  ORGANS  OP  THE  EYE. 

».  THE  LIDS  AND  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  embryonic  life  the  eyelids 
begin  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  two  folds  of  skin.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  month  these  folds  come  in  contact  in  the  region  of 
what  is  later  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  grow  together  at  their  outer 
'  epithelial  margins.  Shortly  before  birth  the  tyvo  lids  again  separate 
and  the  definitive  palpebral  fissure  is  formed. 

The  eyelids  show  three  distinct  layers:  (i)  the  external  cutis, 
which  presents  special  structures  at  its  free  margin  and  continues 
about  I  mm.  inward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  free  mai^n  ;  (2) 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  palpebral  conjunctiva,  beginning  from 
this  line  and  covering  the  entire  internal  surface  ;  and  (3)  a  middle 
layer. 

1 .  The  cutlcular  portion  of  the  eyelid  consists  of  a  thin  epider- 
mis and  a  dermis  poorly  supplied  with  papillcc.  Fine  lanugo-Uke  hairs 
with  small  sebaceous  glands  and  a  few  sweat-glands  are  distributed 
over  its  entire  surface.  The  cutaneous  connective  tissue  is  very 
loose,  contains  very  few  elastic  fibers,  and  is  supplied  with  pigment 
cells  in  the  superficial  layers.  At  the  /id-margin  the  papillae  are 
well  developed  and  the  epidermis  is  somewhat  thickened.  The 
anterior  margin  supports  several  rows  of  larger  hairs,  the  ci/ia,  the 
posterior  row  of  which  possesses,  besides  the  sebaceous  glands, 
modified  sweat-glands,  the  ciliary  glands  of  Moll,  which  also  empty 
into  the  hair  follicles.  The  eyelids  are  further  provided  with  numer- 
ous glands,  known  as  the  Meibomian  or  tarsal  glands.  About 
thirty  of  these  glands  are  found  in  the  upper,  a  slightly  smaller 
number  in  the  lower,  lids.  They  lie  within  the  tissue  of  the  tarsus 
vertical  to  the  palpebral  margin.  F.ach  gland  consists  of  a  tubular 
duct,  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  beset  with  numerous 
simple  or  branched  alveoli  lined  by  a  stratified,  cubic  epithelium  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  lining  the  alveoli  of  sebaceous  glands. 
The  ducts  of  these  glands  terminate  at  the  palpebral  margin  poste- 
rior to  the  cilia. 

2.  The  conjunctival  portion  of  the  eyelids  is  lined  by  a  simple 
p.scu  dost  ratified  columnar  epithelium,  possessing  two  strata  of  nuclei. 
This  is  continuous  with  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  at  the  conjunctiva! 
fornix,  and  is  characterized  by  the  occasional  presence  of  folds  and 
sulci.  Longitudinal  folds  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  upper  lid 
running  parallel  with  the  lid-margin  are  frequently  present.  Goblet 
cells  are  usuallj'  found  in  the  epithelium.     According  to  W.  Pfitz- 
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ner  (97),  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  consists  of  two  or  three 
strata  of  cells,  of  which  the  more  superficial  possess  a  cuticular 
margin.  Certain  structures  which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
goblet  cells  are  in  all  probability  similar  to  the  cells  of  Leydig — ;'.  e.y 
mucous  cells,  which  do  not  pour  their  secretion  out  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  epithelium.  Some  lymphoid  tissue  is  always  found  in 
the  stratum  proprium  of  tlie  raucous  membrane,  and  occasionally  it 


f^'E-  34'  — *-  "**  ^^'^  "  "f^  upper  eyel  A  f  man  he  b  ood-vessels  injected.  By 
reason  of  ihe  chain  enslic  arraDgcmenI  of  the  cap  1  anci  n  he  several  layers  of  tissue, 
the  extent  and  anaDgeiaenl  of  these  may  be  read  1>  ascerta  ned. 

is  seen  to  form  true  lymph-nodules.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  a  marked  production  of  these  lymph-nodulcs  occurs  in  certain 
disea.ses.  Such  iymph-nodules  are  usually  associated  with  epithe- 
lial crj'pts,  which  fact  led  Henle  to  regard  them  as  giandularforma- 
tions.  Small  glands  with  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  lacrimal 
glands  are  also  present  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  ;  they  are  found 
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in  tike  upper  eydid,  at  tbe  outer  angle  of  die  oonjonctival  fornix. 
Smilar  glands  occur  also  at  the  mesial  angle  of  the  fornix. 

3.  Besides  the  farsns  ( fibrocartilage)  the  middle  layer  of  the  eye- 
bd  contains :  (  n  The  musculus  orbicularis  oculi,  which  Lies  beneath 
tbe  subcutane(>u&  tissue.  At  the  margin  of  the  lid  this  structure 
gives  off  the  ni.:&culus  ciliaris  Riolani.  which  is  composed  of  two 
bsdculi  sepantcd  b)-  the  tarsus.  (2)  The  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  bimdles  of  the  musculus  orbicularis  oculi.  {3)  The  con- 
nective tissue  lying  behind  the  latter  and  the  tarsus.  In  the  upper 
lid  the  ccMmectJve  tissue  mentiooed  under  2  and  3  is  connected  with 
tbe  tendon  of  the  musculus  palpebralis  superior.  The  latter  is 
composed  of  smcx>th  musde-fiben,  and  is  regarded  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  middle  portion  of  the  striated.  voSuiitarj'  musculus  leva- 
tor polpebrse  s;][  t  r:  1; :-  T[: .  niiJdle  layer  of  the  lower  lid  is  struc- 
turally analogs  j-  ■  :  :  I -re  the  inferior  rectus  muscle  takes 
the  place  of  the  levator  palp^r<e. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  eyelid  lie  directly  in  front  of  tbe  taisus, 
and  from  this  region  supply  adjacent  parts ;  they  reach  tbe  poste- 
rior portion  of  tbe  lid  either  by  penetrating  the  taisus  or  by  encir- 
cling it  (Waldeyer,  74), 

The  "  third  eydid,"  the  plica  semilunaris,  contains,  when  well 
developed,  a  small  pb^  of  hyaline  cartilage. 

At  the  fornix  the  epithelium  <^  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  two-  or  three-layered  squamous  epithe- 
lium of  the  conjunctiva  bullM.  Beneath  this  epithelium  is  found  a 
loose  fibro-elastic  connective  tissue,  presenting  subepithelial  papillae, 
and  quite  vascular.  In  it  are  found  medullated  nerve-fibers,  some 
of  which  terminate  in  free  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  conjunctival 
epitheiiutn  ;  others  terminate,  especially  near  the  corneal  max^n,  in 
end-bulbs  of  Krause  ;  and  still  others  may  be  traced  to  the  cornea, 
to  terminate  in  a  manner  previously  described. 


2.  THE  lACEUHAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lacrimal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lacrimal  glands,  their  ex- 
cretory ducts,  the  lacrimal  puncta  and  canaliculi,  the  lacrimal  sac, 
and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lacrimal  gland  is  separated  into  two  portions,  of  which 
the  one  lies  laterally  against  the  orbit  and  the  other  close  to  the 
upper  lateral  portion  of  the  superior  conjunctival  fornix.  The 
structure  of  the  gland  is,  on  the  whole,  that  of  a  serous  gland 
(parotid),  with  the  difference  that  the  intralobular  ducts  are  not 
lined  by  a  striated  epithelium  such  as  is  found  in  the  salivary 
tubules,  and  that  those  cells  which  are  wedged  in  between  the 
secretory  elements  and  functionate  as  sustentacular  cells  (basket- 
cells)  are  here  much  more  highly  developed. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  orbital  division  generally  pass  by  the 
conjunctival  half  of  the  gland,  taking  up  a  few  ducts  from  the  latter 
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as  they  go,  and  finally  empty  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Aside  from  these,  the  lateral  portion  of  the  gland  possesses  also 
independent  ducts.  All  the  excretory  ducts  are  lined  by  columnar 
epithelium  and  surrounded  by  a  relatively  thick  connective-tissue 
wall  having  inner  longitudinal  and  outer  circular  fibers.  From  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  conjunctival  culdesac,  into  which  the  secre- 
tion is  brought  by  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacrimal  gland,  the 
secretion  passes  into  the  capillary  space  of  the  sac.  and  is  then 
evenly  distributed  by  means  of  the  sulci  and  papilla;  over  the  con- 
junctival surface  of  the  lid.  In  this  manner  the  secretion  reaches 
the  mesial  angle  of  the  lid,  whence  it  passes  through  the  lacrimal 
puncta  into  the  lacrimal  canals. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  lacrimal  glands  is  from  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system.  The  neuraxes  of  sympathetic  neurones 
accompany  the  gland  ducts  and  fomi  plexuses  about  the  alveoli, 
the  terminal  branches  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  gland  cells. 

The  lacrimal  canals  are  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epi- 
thelium, and  possess  a  basement  membrane  as  welt  as  a  con- 
nective-tissue layer  containing  circularly  disposed  elastic  elements. 
Externally  we  find  a  layer  of  transversely  striated  muscle-fibers. 

The  lacrimal  sac  is  provided  with  a  simple  pseudostratified 
columnar  epithelium  having  two  strata  of  nuclei.  In  it  goblet  cells 
are  also  found.  The  nasal  duct  is  lined  by  a  similar  epithelium. 
The  connective -tissue  wall  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  lacrimal 
sac  come  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  ;  between  them  is  a  wetl- 
deveioped  vascular  plexus.  Stratified  squamous  and  ciliated  epi- 
thelium have  been  described  as  being  present  in  the  nasal  duct,  as 
well  as  mucous  glands  in  both  nasal  duct  and  lacrimal  sac.  (See 
works  of  M.  Schultze,  72  ;  SchwalbL-,  87,) 
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316.  The  eyes  of  the  larger  animals,  after  having  been  previously 
cleaned  by  removing  the  muscles  and  loose  connective  tissue,  are  placed 
in  the  fixing  fluid  and  cut  into  two  equal  parts  by  means  of  an  equa- 
torial incision.     Smaller  eyes  with  thin  walls  may  be  fixed  whole. 

MCiller's  fluid  (T.  27),  nitric  acid  (T,  25),  and  Flemming's  fluid 
(T.  17I  are  usually  employed  as  fixing  agents.  After  fixing  in  one  of 
these  fluids,  different  parts  of  the  eyeball  are  imbedded  in  cclloidin  or  cel- 
loidin-paraffin  and  then  sectioned. 

317.  'XTie  corneal  epithelium  is  best  macerated  in  33%  alcohol ;  the 
membrane  of  Desceniet  may  be  impregnated  with  silver.  In  order  to 
bring  the  filjeni  of  the  latter  into  view,  Nuel  recommends  an  injection  of 
I  ^  to  s  '/*■  fomiic  acid  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  dove  or 
a  rabbit,  after  having  drawn  off  the  aqueous  humor.  The  cornea  is  then 
cut  out,  and  fixed  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  osmic  acid. 

318.  The  substantia  propria  is  examined  either  by  means  of  sections 
or  by  means  of  teased  preparaiions  from  a  cornea  macerated  in  lime- 
water  or  potassium  permanganate.     The  sections  are  stained  with  picco- 
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camiin  (Ranvier).  The  corneal  spaces  and  canaliculi  may  be  demon- 
strated in  two  ways  with  the  aid  of  silver  nitrate  ;  cither  the  fresh  cornea 
of  a  small  animal  is  stripped  of  lis  epithelium,  cauterized  with  a  solid 
stick  of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  examined  in  water,  in  which  case  the 
corneal  spaces  and  their  canalicuii  show  light  upon  a  dark  ground  (.neg- 
ative impregnation)  ;  or  the  corner  of  larger  animals  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  after  which  tangential  sections  are  made  with  a  razor,  and 
placed  in  water  for  a  few  days  ;  in  this  case  the  corneal  spaces  and  their 
canalicuii  show  dark  upon  a  light  ground  (positive  impregnation,  Ran- 
vier, 8g). 

319,  By  means  of  Altmann's  oil  method  {T.  112)  casts  of  the  corneal 
spaces  and  their  canalicuii  may  be  made.  Treatment  by  the  gold  method 
often  brings  out  not  only  the  nerves,  but  also  the  corneal  corpuscles  and 
their  processes. 

320,  Ranvier  (89)  especially  recommends  a  I'/r  solution  of  the 
double  chlorid  of  gold  and  potassium  for  the  corneal  nerves.  The  cor- 
nea of  the  frog  is  treated  for  five  minutes  with  lemon-juice,  then  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  i^  potassium -gold  chlorid  solution,  and,  finally, 
for  one  or  two  days  with  water  weakly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (  2 
drops  to  30  c.c.  of  water),  the  whole  process  taking  place  in  the  light. 
Golgi's  method  may  also  be  used,  but  the  gold  method  is  more  certain. 

321,  The  sclera  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

323.  The  pigmentation  of  the  vasciibr  layer  interferes  with  examina- 
tion, and  albinotic  animals  should  therefore  be  selected  ;  or  the  pigment 
may  be  removed  from  the  previously  fixed  eyeball  with  h>drogcn  peroxid 
or  nascent  chlorin.  The  latter  method  is  applied  exactly  as  in  cases  where 
the  removal  of  osmic  acid  is  desired  (T.  144). 

323.  The  adult  lens  is  sectioned  with  difficulty,  as  it  becomes  very 
hard  in  all  fixing  fluids.  The  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  may  be  removed 
from  previously  fixed  s|>ecimens  and  examined  by  itself.  The  lens-fibers 
are  demonstrated  by  maceration  in  y'l  alcohol  (twenty-four  hours)  or  in 
strong  nitric  acid.  Before  immersion  the  lens-capsule  is  opened  by  a 
puncture. 

334.  The  retina  can  rarely  be  kept  unwrinkled  in  eyes  that  have  been 
fixed  whole.  The  eyeball  should  therefore  be  opened  in  the  fixing  fluid 
and  the  latter  permitted  to  act  internally  ;  or  the  external  tunics  are 
removed,  thereby  enabling  the  fixing  fluid  lo  act  externally. 

325.  Ranvier  recommends  subjecting  the  eyes  of  smaller  animals 
(mouse,  triton)  for  a  quarter  or  half  hour  10  the  action  of  osmic  acid 
fumes  (viW.  T.  16),  after  which  the  eyes  are  opened  in  )4  alcohol  with 
the  scis.sors.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  hours  the  posterior  half  of  the 
eye  is  stained  for  some  time  in  picrocarmin  [T.  67),  then  carried  over 
into  1%  osmic  acid  for  twelve  hours,  washed  with  water,  treated  with 
alcohol,  and  cut. 

In  osmic  acid  preparations  the  rod-nuclei  show  dark  transverse  bands, 
a  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  end-regions  of  the  nuclei  stain  more 
deeply. 

The  retina  is  a  good  object  for  difTerentia!  staining,  as,  for  instance, 
with  hematoxylin -eosin,  hematoxylin-oranged,  etc.  The  latter  combina- 
tion is  jjarticularly  successful  in  staining  the  rod-  and  cone -ellipsoids. 
The  examination  of  tangential  sections  should  not  be  omitted. 
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326.  With  the  retina  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  Golgi's 
method.  Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  supporting  slruc- 
luresof  the  retina  are  more  easily  impregnated  than  the  ner\'ous elements, 
and  that  the  latter  can  be  demonstrated  to  any  extent  only  in  very  young 

327.  Ramon  y  Cajal  (94)  recommends  the  following  method,  modi- 
fied after  Golgi ;  After  the  removal  of  the  vitreous  humor  the  posterior 
half  of  the  ej'eball  is  placed  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  mixture  containing 
3'/f  potassium  bichromate  20  c.c.  and  1^,  osmic  acid  5  or  6  c.c.  The 
pieces  are  then  dried  witli  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  0,755(1  silver 
nitrate  solution  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  Without  washing,  the  pieces 
are  immersed  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  a  mixture  con- 
taining 3^  potassium  bichromate  20  c.c,  and  1^0  osmicacid  2  or  3  c.c, 
and  then  again  carried  over  into  a  o.75'/f  silver  nitrate  solution  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  prevent  precipitation  it  is  advisable  lo 
roll  up  the  retina  before  treating,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  a 
thin  celloidin  solution,  which  prevents  it  from  again  unrolling. 

328.  The  methylene-blue  method  (T.  312)  will  also  bring  out  the 
nerr'ous  elements  of  the  retina,  although  the  results  are  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  those  obtained  by  Golgi's  method. 


IX.  THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING. 

The  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing,  consists  of  three  parts  :  (i)  The 
external  ear,  including  the  pinna  or  auricle  and  the  external  audi- 
tory canal ;  (2)  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  or  tympanic  cavity. 
containing  the  small  ear  bones  and  separated  from  the  external 
auditory  canai  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  but  communicating  with 
the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  (3)  the  inner  ear. 
or  labyrinth,  consisting  of  a  bony  and  a  membranous  portion,  the 
latter  lined  by  epithelial  cells,  especially  differentiated  in  certain 
regions  to  fonti  a  neuro-epithelium,  in  which  the  auditory  nerves 
terminate.  The  first  two  parts  serve  for  the  collection  and  trans- 
mission of  the  sound-waves  ;  the  complicated  labyrinth,  with  its 
differentiated  nouro-epithehuni.  for  the  perception  of  the  same. 
Figure  342  presents  in  a  schematic  way  the  relationships  of  the 
parts  here  mentioned. 
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A.  THE  EXTERNAL  EAR. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ear.  inckiding  that  of  the  externa!  auditory 
passage,  is  of  the  elastic  variety,  but  differs  from  tj'pical  elastic  carti- 
lage in  that  it  contains  areas  entirely  free  from  elastic  fibers.  The 
elastic  reticulum  is,  however,  never  absent  near  the  perichondrium. 
The  skin  covering  the  pinna  is  thin,  and  in  it  are  found  hairs  with 
relatively  large  sebaceous  glands;  sweat-glands  are  found  on  the 
outer  surface. 
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Tile  skin  lining  tlie  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  possesses  very  few  pronounced  papillae,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  so-called  ceruminous  glands,  which  represent 
modified  and  very  highly  differentiated  sweat-glands.  Two  or  three 
of  the  latter  sometimes  become  confluent,  and  then  possess  only  a 
single  excretory  duct,  which,  as  a  rule,  empties  into  a  hair  follicle 
near  the  surface  of  the  skin.     The  corium  is  somewhat  mobile. 

The  skin  lining  the  osseous  portion  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  is  supplied  with  neither  hair  nor  glands,  and  possesses  slender 
papiUx,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  corium  is  closely  attached  to  the  periosteum. 

The  tympanic  membrane  consists  of  a  tense  and  a  flaccid  portion. 


Fig.  343. — Schematic  representalinn  of  the  complete  auditory  apparatus  (Schwalbe). 


It  forms  a  part  of  both  the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  From 
without  inward,  the  following  layers  may  be  differentiated  :  (i)  the 
cutaneous  layer ;  (2)  the  lamina  propria  ;  and  (3)  the  mucous  layer. 

The  epidermis  of  the  cutaneous  layer  is  identical  in  structure 
with  that  of  tlie  outer  skin,  except  that  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
stratum  corneum  contain  nucleated  cells.  The  corium  is  very  thin, 
except  along  the  course  of  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  where  it 
is  thickened,  forming  the  so-called  ciituuUv  ridi^c,  whicii  possesses 
papilla  and  is  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  lamina  propria  ends  peripherally  in  a  thickened  ring  of  fibro- 
cartilaginous tissue,  the  annuliis  fibrostis,  which  unites  at  the  sulcus 
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tympaniciis  with  the  periosteum  of  the  latter.  The  lamina  propria 
is  composed  of  connective-tissue  fibers,  in  which  two  layers  may  be 
distinguished — extemaily,  the  radiate  fibers,  the  stratum  radiatum, 
and  internally,  the  circular  fibers,  the  stratum  eirciilarf.  The  ex- 
terna! radiate  layer  extends  from  the  annulus  to  the  umbo  and 
manubrium,  and  is  interrupted  in  the  flaccid  portion  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  by  the  upper  fourth  of  the  manubrium  and  the  short 
process  of  the  malleus ;  it  gradually  thins  out  toward  the  center 
until  it  finally  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbo.  The  fibers 
of  the  inner  (circular)  layer  are  circularly  disposed.  This  layer  is 
thickest  at  the  periphery  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  where 
it  disappears.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  lamina  propria  is  a 
small  quantity  of  loose  connective  tissue.  The  manubrium  of  the 
malleus  is  inclosed  within  the  tympanic  membrane.  This  is  due  to 
the  union  of  the  fibers  of  the  radial  layer  with  the  outer  strata  of 
the  manubrial  perichondrium,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  being  here 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage.  In  the  posterior  upper  quad- 
rant of  the  tympanic  membrane  the  two  layers  of  the  lamina  propria 
intermingle,  forming  irregularly  disposed  bundles  and  trabecule, 
the  dfndritU  fibrotis  strucfiiri-s  of  Grubcr. 

The  mucous  layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane  consists  of  sim- 
ple squamous  epithelium  separated  from  the  lamina  propria  by  a 
thin  connective -tissue  layer  containing  but  few  cells.  It  likewise 
extends  over  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  In  the  flaccid  portion  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  the  lamina  propria  disappears,  so  that  in 
this  region  the  cutaneous  layer  and  the  mucous  membrane  are  in 
direct  contact. 


\ 


B,  THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  is  a  small  irregular  cavity,  filled 
with  air,  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  be- 
tween the  bony  wall  of  the  inner  car  and  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  communicates  with  the  phar\-nx  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 
It  contains  the  small  bones  of  the  ear.  their  ligamentous  attach- 
ments, and,  in  part,  the  muscular  apparatus  moving  them. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanic  cavity  is  folded  over 
the  ossicles  and  ligamentsofthetympanumandisjoined  to  thatof  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  line  of  junction 
witli  the  former  being  marked  by  the  presence  of  papilia-hke  eleva- 
tions. 

The  epithelium  of  this  mucous  membrane  is  a  simple  pseudo- 
stratified  ciliated  epithelium,  having  two  strata  of  nuclei.  Cilia  are, 
however,  lacking  on  the  surface  of  the  auditor^'  ossicles,  on  their 
ligaments,  and  on  the  promontory  of  the  inner  wall,  as  well  as  on  the 
tympanic  membrane.  The  mucosa  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  periosteum,  and  contains  short  isolated 
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alveolar  glands,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the   opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  "auditory  ossicles"  are  true  bones  with  Haversian  canals 
and  lamelliE ;  with  the  exception  of  the  stapes,  they  contain  no 
mar  row -cavity.  Very  distinct  perivascular  spaces  are  seen  sur- 
rounding the  vessels  in  the  canals  (Rauber).  The  malleus  articu- 
lates with  the  incus,  both  articular  surfaces  being  covered  with 
hyaline  cartilage.  Within  this  articulation  we  find  a  fibrocartilagin- 
ous meniscus,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  short  limb  of  the  incus 
another  small  cartilage  plate.  Between  the  lenticular  process  of  the 
incus  and  the  capitulura  of  the  stapes  is  another  articulation,  also 
provided  with  cartilaginous  articular  surfaces.     The  basal    plate  of 


a  piepaintioii  by  P 


the  stapes  is  covered  both  below  and  at  its  edges  with  cartilage,  as 
are  also  the  margins  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  (fenestra  vestibulij.  The 
basal  plate  is  held  in  place  within  the  fenestra  by  an  articulation, 
provided  with  tense  ligamentous  .structures  on  the  tympanic  and 
vestibular  sides.  Between  these  the  connective  tissue  is  quite  loose. 
All  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  articular  cartilages,  rest  on  the  periosteum  (Rudin- 
ger.  ;o). 

The/i'/ti'Stra  rotunda  (fenestra  cochlea)  is  closed  by  the  s 
dary  or  inner  tympanic    membrane,  a  connective-tissue  membrane 
containing  vessels  and  nerves,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  covered  by 
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ciliated  epithelium,  the  inner  (the  surface  toward  the  scala  tympani) 

by  flattened  endothelial  cells. 

In  the  antrum  and  mastoid  cells,  the  mucosa  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  immovably  fixed  to  the  periosteum.  The  epithelium 
is  of  the  simple  squamous  variety  and  is  nonciliated. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  very  thin,  and  its  mucosa  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
periosteum.  Its  epithelium  is  of  the  simple  pseu  dost  ratified  ciliated 
variety,  having  two  strata  of  nuclei.  There  are  no  glands.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  thicker,  and  its  epithelium,  which  is  of  the  stratilied  ciliated 
variety,  is  higher,  and  often  contains  goblet-cells.  Lymphoid  tissue 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  mucosa  of  this  portion,  and  occasion- 
ally structures  resembling  lymph-nodules  are  found,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube.  In  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  tube  are  mucous  glands,  which  are  particularly 
numerous    in  the  vicinity  of  the  pharyngeal  opening   (Rijdinger, 
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The  internal  ear  consists  of  an  osseous  and  a  membranous  por- 
tion, the  osseous  and  the  im-tfidru/wus /adj'rifU/is :  the  latter  is  con- 
tained within  the  former,  and.  although  smaller,  presents  the  same 


Vestibule. 

Fig.  344. — Right  botiy  Inbyrinth,  viewed  from  outer  side  :  Thf  figure  represents  the 
appe»t«nce  ptoducnl  by  remoiinf;  the  petrous  porlion  of  the  temporal  bone  down  to  the 
depser  layer  iramediitelr  sunouodiog  the  labyrinih  (from  Qusin,  after  Sflmmcring). 


general  shape.    The  two  structures  are  separated  by  a  lymph-space 
containing  the  perilymph. 

In  the  fc«i'  labyrinth  we  recognize  a  centra!  portion  of  ovoid 
shape,  known  as  the  vestibule,  the  outer  wall  of  which  forms  the 
inner  wail  of  the  tympanum  and  presents  two  openings,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  separated  by  a  ridge  known  as  the 
promontory.  This  ridge  becomes  continuous  with  the  lower  portion 
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of  the  bony  cochlea,  anterior  antl  mesial  to  the  vestibule  and  having 
the  shape  of  a  blunt  com;.  From  the  posterior  portion  of  the  \es- 
tibtile  arise  three  semicircular  canals,  known  respectively  as  the 
txUrnal  or  ktmsontaJ  stuti^iwlar  canal,  the  anterior  supey^ior  vi-rfua!, 
and  the  fioslffior  iirfrrii^  vrrticaJ  soHU'ircular  canals.  The  franab 
communicate  with  the  vestibule  by  means  of  five  openings,  the 
su|>erit)r  contiguous  j^K^rtions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  canals 
uniting;  to  form  tlw  ^analis  evmrnunis  before  reaching  the  vestibule. 
The  three  canals  present  near  their  origin  from  the  vestibule  enlarge- 
ments known  as  the  osseous  ampulla:.  The  osseous  labyrinth  is 
Une<l  throui^hout  hv  ,%  thin  laver  of  periosteum,  covered  by  a  layer 
of  rn.lotheli;.!  cells' 

The  membnnous  labjrrinth  differs  in  shape  from  tlie  osseous 
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liibyiintli  in  that,  in  place  of  the  sinjjle  chamber  (vestibule)  of  the 
I.iIUt.  the  membranous  labyrinth  presents  two  sacs,  the  utriculus 
ami   the  sacculus,  united  by  a  narrow  duct,  the  utriculosaccular 

duet.  The  iilriculus  is  the  larger,  and  from  it  arise  the  membran- 
ous .-iemicircular  canals.  These  present  ampulla;,  situated  within 
the  i)sse(>iis  anipiilix  previously  mentioned.  The  sacculus  com- 
municates witli  tlie  cochlear  duct  by  means  of  the  canalis  reuniens 
(Hensen).  From  the  utriculosaccular  duct  arises  the  ductus 
endolymphaticus,  which  passes  through  the  aqucductus  vestibuli 
ami  ends  in  a  subdural  saccus  cndolymphaticus  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

In  the  membranous  labyrinth  the  nerves  are  distributed  over 
certain  areas  known  as  the   mncn/ic,  crista,  and  papilla  spiralis. 
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There  is  a  macula  within  the  recess  of  the  utriculus,  the  macula 
aciistica  utricuU ;  and  another  within  the  sacculus,  the  macula 
Oiustka  sacculi ;  crista  are  present  in  the;  ampulla  of  the  upper, 
posterior,  and  lateral  semicircular  canals,  the  crista  ampullares  sup., 
posl..  et  lat.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  terminal  arborization  of 
the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  membranous  cochlea,  the  papilla  spiralis 
cochlea,  or  the  organ  of  Corti. 

I.  UTRICULUS  AND  SACCULUS. 
Only  the  inner  wall  of  the  utriculus  is  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  vestibule.     In  this   region  lies  the  corresponding 


Fig.  346. — TraiisTerse  section  Ih rough  an  osseous  and  in embratious  sci 
of  an  odull  human  beingi  X  SO  (after  a  pieparstion  by  Dr.  Scheibc): 
tissue  sinuid  representing  a  remnant  of  tbe  embryonic  gelatinous  connectivi 
scionds  serve  to  connecl  the  membranous  canal  with  tbe  osseous  wall. 


macula  cribrosa,  through  which  the  nerves  penetrate  to  the  macula 
of  the  utriculus.  The  utriculus  and  saccuius  fill  only  a  part  of  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  osseous  vestibule.  Between  the  osseous  and 
membranous  portions  remains  a  space  traversed  by  anastomosing 
connective-tissue  trabecule,  and  lined  by  endothelium,  which  also 
forms  an  investing  membrane  around  the  trabecul.-e.  These  trabe- 
culae  pass  on  the  one  side  into  the  periosteum  lining  the  vestibule, 
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and  on  the  other,  into  the  wall  of  the  utriciilus  and  sacculus.  The 
cavity  which  they  thus  traverse  represents  a  perilymphatic  space. 
{Compare  Fi<j.  346,  which  shows  analogous  relations  in  the  semi- 
circular canals.) 

Tiie  wall  of  the  utriciilus,  especially  its  inner  portion,  consists 
of  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue,  most  highly  developed  in  the 
region  of  the  macula  acustica.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
macula  utricuii  the  epithelium  of  the  utriculus  is  high  columnar  in 
type  ;  in  the  remaining  portion  it  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  low 
columnar  cells,  with  a  distinct  basement  membrane  ;  the  epithelium 
of  the  macula  itself  is  also  high,  and  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
elements — of  sustentacular  elements  and  of  the  so-called  auditory- 
hair-cells.  The  sustentacular  ce//s  are  tall  epithelial  cells  resting 
on  the  basement  membrane  by  means  of  their  single  or  cleft  basal 
plates.  Each  possesses  an  oval  nucleus  lying  at  or  beneatli  the 
center  of  the  cell.  The  hair-cells  are  peculiar  cylindric  elements 
with  somewhat  thickened  and  rounded  bases.  One  end  extends  to 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  while  the  other,  which  contains  the 
nucleus,  extends  only  to  the  center  of  the  epithelial  layer.  The  free 
end  is  provided  with  a  cuticular  zone  supporting  a  number  of 
long,  stiff  hairs,  which  often  coalesce  to  form  single  threads.  On 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
neuro-epithelium,  are  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate,  known  as  oto- 
litlis,  each  of  which  incloses  a  minute  central  vacuole  (Schwalbe). 
The  otoliths  are  inclosed  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  the  otoliihif 
membrane,  which  coagulates  in  a  network  of  filaments  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  fixing  agents. 

The  nerve-fibers  going  to  the  macula  penetrate  the  wall,  and, 
under  the  epitheUum,  undergo  dichotomous  division,  and,  after  fur- 
ther division,  form,  in  the  region  of  the  basilar  ends  of  the  auditory 
cells,  a  ple.\us  consisting  of  fine  ramifications,  and  embracing  the 
lower  ends  of  the  auditory  cells.  A  few  fibers  extend  still  further 
upward,  where  their  telodendria  enter  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  acoustic  cells  (v.  Lenhossek,  94,  i). 

The  structure  of  the  .sacculus  is  in  every  respect  like  that  of  the 
utriculus,  and  a  further  description  of  it  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

2.  THE  SEMIORCULAR  CANALS. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  attached  at  their  con- 
vex surfaces  to  the  periosteum  of  the  bony  canals,  which  they  only 
partly  fill,  the  remaining  cavity  being  occupied  by  an  eccentrically 
situated  perilymphatic  space  traversed  by  connective-tissue  trabecule. 
The  walls  of  the  perilymphatic  spaces  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
like  those  surrounding  the  utriculus  and  the  .sacculus,  are  lined  by 
endothelium,  which  covers,  on  the  one  hand,  the  periosteal  surface 
of  the  bony  semicircular  cJinals,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer 
wall  of  the  membranous  canals,  together  with  the  connective-tissue 
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trabecule.  The  connective -tissue  walls  of  the  membranous  canals 
are  structurally  similar  to  those  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus. 
Hensen  compares  their  structure  to  that  of  the  substantia  propria 
of  the  cornea.  In  the  adult,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the 
canals  supports  here  and  there  papillary  elevations,  which,  however, 
disappear  alon^  its  attachment  to  the  bony  semicircular  canal 
{Rudinger.  72,  88). 

The  epithelium  lining  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  is 
simple  squamous  in  character  and  very  evenly  distributed  over  the 
entire  inner  surface,  including  the  papills  previously  mentioned. 
On  the  concave  side  of  each  semicircu- 
lar canal  the  epithelial  ceils  are  some- 
what narrower  and  higher.  This  inner 
and  higher  epithelium  (raphe),  e.tteiiding 
along  the  concave  side  into  the  ampullae, 
marks  the  region  at  which  the  semicir- 
cular canals  were  constricted  off  from 
the  pocket-like  anlagen.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  ampulla:  (Fig.  347),  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  the  region  of  the 
raphe,  is  of  the  squamous  type.  At  the 
crista  of  the  ampullx.  however,  there  is 
found  a  neuro-epithelium  similar  to  that 
of  the  maculse.  The  cells  adjoining  both 
ends  of  the  crista;  are  high  columnar. 
and  to  these  the  squamous  epithelium 
is  joined.  The  columnar  ceils  just  men- 
tioned form  the  so-called  semilunar  fold. 
Otoliths  are  also  present  upon  the  neu- 
ro-epithelium of  the  crist.X'.  Here  the 
structure  corresponding  to  the  otolithic 
membrane  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus 
is  called  the  cupula.  In  preserved  spec- 
imens it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
coagulum,  showing  a  faint  striation  ;  in 
the  fresh  condition,  it  has  never  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  struc- 
ture, at  least  in  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates. 


Fig.  347--r""  of  B  vmi- 

cal  section  Ihrough  Ihe  anltrior 
ampulla,  showing  the  membran- 
ous wall,  ■  potlian  or  Ihe  "critla 
ncuatica,"  and  the  "  plaQum 
lemilunnluDi"  (aftei  ReUius) : 
a.  Semilunar  fold  :  *.  crista  acus- 
tica  ;  i,  ner»e-fibets  1  d,  blood- 
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3.  THE  COCHLEA. 
The  cochlea  consists  of  an  osseous  portion,  the  bony  cochlea. 
a  membranous  portion,  the  cochlear  duel,  and  two  perilymphatic 
canals.  The  bony  cochlea  consists  of  a  central  bony  axis  of  conical 
shape,  the  modiolus,  around  which  is  wound  a  spiral  bony  canal, 
having  in  man  a  little  over  two  and  one-half  turns,  the  modiolus 
forming  the  inner  wall  of  this  canal.  The  summit  of  the  cochlea, 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  blunt  cone,  is  formed  by  the  blind  end  of 
this  bony  canal,  and  is  known  as  the  cupola.    The  modiolus  further 
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gives  support  to  a  spiral  plate  of  bone,  the  lamina  spiralis  ossra, 
which  extends  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  modiolus,  and,  forming 
two  and  one-half  spiral  turns,  reaches  its  top,  where  it  ends  in  a 
hook-like  process,  the  kumulits.  This  bony  spiral  lamina  partly 
divides  the  bony  cochlear  canal  into  two  parts,  the  division  being 
completed  by  a  fibrous  tissue  membrane,  the  lamina  spiralis  tnctH- 
bratiacta,  which  extends  from  the  free  edge  of  the  osseous  spiral 
lamina  to  a  thickened  periosteal  ridgo,  the  ligamcntiifM  spifaie,  lining 
the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  cochlear  canal.  The  canal  above  the 
lamina  spiralis  (bony  and  membranous)  is  known  as  the  scaUi 
vestibuii,  that  below  as  the  scaia  tytiipani.  Both  are  pcril>'mphatic 
canals,  and  communicate  in  the  region  of  the  last  half-turn  of  the 
cochlea,  by  means  of  a  narrow  canal,  the  kclieotrema,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  the  termination  of  the  bony  spiral  lamina,  the  hamulus. 
The  scaia  vestibuii  is  in  free  communication  with  the  perilymphatic 
space  of  the  vestibule  ;  while  the  scaia  tympani  communicates  with 
perivascular  spaces  surrounding  the  veins  of  the  cochlear  aqueduct, 
which  latter  empty  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  scaia  tympani  ter- 
minates at  the  secondary  tympanic  membrane,  closing  the  fenestra 
rotunda. 

The  cochliar  duct,  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  communicates 
with  the  sacculus  by  means  of  the  canalis  reuniens,  is  a  long  tube 
closed  at  both  ends,  the  one  end  representing  the  vestibular  sac,  or 
caciim  vestibulare,  and  the  other  the  cupolar  extremitj-,  or  carcum 
£upolare,  s\so  known  as  the  lagena.  The  cochlear  duct  forms  about 
two  and  three-fourths  spiral  turns,  its  length  being  about  3.5  mm. 
Its  diameter  gradually  increases  from  its  lower  to  its  upper  or  distal 
extremity.  The  cochlear  duct  lies  above  the  lamina  spiralis,  and. 
in  a  section  of  the  cochlea  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  modiolus, 
it  is  of  nearly  triangular  shape,  with  the  somewhat  rounded  apex 
of  the  triangle  attached  to  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis.  In  the 
cochlear  duct  we  may  distingui.sh  the  following  parts  :  (i)  the  outer 
wall,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  periosteum  of  the  bony 
cochlear  canal ;  (2)  the  tympanal  wall,  re.sting  on  the  membranous 
basilar  membrane,  with  its  highly  differentiated  neuro-epitheliutn, 
the  spiral  organ  of  Corti  ;  and  (3)  the  vestibular  wall,  bordering  on 
the  scnla  vestibuii,  the  intervening  structures  forming  a  very  delicate 
membrane — the  vestibular  or  Riissiier' s  mi-mhrane. 

From  the  account  given  thus  far,  it  may  be  seen  that  within  the 
bony  cochlear  canal  there  are  found  three  membranous  canals, 
running  parallel  with  one  another  and  with  the  osseous  lamina  spi- 
ralis about  which  they  are  grouped.  Two  of  these  membranous 
canals,  the  scaia  vestibuii  and  the  scaia  tympani,  are  perilymphatic 
spaces,  and  are  consequently  lined  by  endothelial  cells  ;  between 
them  is  found  the  cochlear  duct,  from  its  position  known  also  as 
the  scata  media,  lined  by  epithelial  cell.s.  These  three  membranous 
canals  retain  their  relative  position  in  their  spiral  course  about  the 
modiolus,  and,  in  a  section  through  the  cochlea  parallel  to  the  bony 
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axis  of  the  modiolus,  would  be  met  with  at  each  turn,  and  at  each 
turn  present  essentially  the  same  relative  position  and  structure. 
Figure  348  is  sketched  from  such  a  section,  and  shows  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  a  section  through  one  oC  the  turns  of  the  bony 
cochlear  canal  as  well  as  a  section  of  the  contained  osseous  lamina 
spiralis,  the  scal^,  and  the  cochlear  duct.  We  may  now  proceed 
with  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  structures  mentioned. 


yl 


Fig.  J4S. — Seclion  througli  one  of  ihe  urns  of  (1  e  o  ti  U9  and  mcmbraimai  coch- 
lear ducts  of  Ihe  cochlea  of  a  guinea-pig  ;  X  90  ^  Scata  »est  bul  n  lab  lun  vestibu- 
lare  of  iIie  limbus ;  x,  lulcui  spiralii  inlcmus  o  nerve  libcn  Iv  tig  (1  e  lun  n>  spi> 
iDlis  :  /■  ganglion  cell«  ;  q,  blood-vessels ;  o  bone  b  Re  ssner"*  membrane  D  ductus 
cochleaiis ;  1/,  Corli's  membrine  j  y,  proinmen  a  sp  rails  g  organ  of  CoHl  i  liga- 
meiitum  spirale  ;  /,  crista  bosilaris  1  t,  seals  ympan 


The  lamina  spiralis  ossea  consists  of  two  bony  plates  which  in- 
close between  them  the  ramifications  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  The 
vestibular  surface  of  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis  is  covered  by  peri- 
osteum, which  is  continuous  with  a  peculiar  tissue,  known  as  Umbus 
spiralis.  The  latter  begins  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  Reissner's 
membrane,  extends  peripherally  (externally),  and  ends  in  two 
sharp  ridges,  of  which  the  shorter,  the  labium  vestibular^,  projects 
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into  the  inner  space  of  the  cochlear  duct  and  continues  into  1 
tectorial  incmbraiic  ;  while  the  other  and  longer,  the  inbium  fr/n- 
panicuHi,  becomes  altadied  to  the  wall  of  the  scala  tj-mpani  and 
continues  into  the  basilar  menibcane.  Between  the  two  ridges  is  a 
sulcus,  the  sulais  spiralis  inicrMus.  (Fig.  348.)  The  limbus  spiralis 
is  a  connective-tissue  formation  in  the  region  of  the  cochlear  duel 
connected  with  the  periosteum  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  and 
extending  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane 
to  the  labium  tjnipanicum.  The  tissue  of  the  limbus  spiralis  is 
dense  and  richly  cellular,  and  simulates  in  its  structure  the  sub- 
stantia propria  of  the  cornea.  A  casual  view  would  seem  to  disclose 
a  high  columnar  epitlielium,  but  upon  closer  observation,  it  is  seen 
that  the  cellular  elements  are  intersi)ei  ed  with  fibers  which  extend 
to  the  surface.  Some  investigators  regard  this  tissue  as  fibrocar- 
tilage;  others,  again,  as  a  tissue  sttt  generis,  consisting  of  epithehal 
cells  mingled  with  connective-tissue  fibers.  If  the  labium  vestibulare 
of  the  hmbus  spiralis  be  examined  from  the  vestibular  surface,  a 
number  of  irregular  tubercles  are  seen  at  its  inner  portion  (near 
Reissner's  membrane),  while  at  its  outer  portion  long,  radially  dis- 
posed ridges  may  be  observed,  tlie  so-called  auditory  ifcih  of 
Huschke.  The  connective-tissue  wall  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus 
consists  of  a  nonnucleated  fibrillar  tissue  which  is  continued  into  the 
labium  tympanicum.  The  latter  is  perforated  by  nerves,  thus  giving 
rise  at  this  point  to  the  foramina  Hcrz'osa. 

Between  the  point  of  attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane  and 
the  labium  vestibulare,  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  limbus  spiralis 
is  flat,  and  lines  the  auditorj-  teeth  and  the  depressions  between 
tiicm  in  a  continuous  layer.  The  epithelium  of  the  sulcus  spiralis 
internus  is  somewhat  higher. 

The  ligamentum  spirale  forms  the  thickened  periosteum  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  osseous  cochlear  canal.  It  presents  two  inwardly 
projecting  ridges,  the  cris/ii  basHaris.  to  which  the  membranous 
lamina  spirahs  is  attached,  and  ^\s  prominentia  spiralis,  which  con- 
tains one  or  several  blood-vessels  ;  between  the  two  ridges  lies  the 
sulcus  spiralis  extcrnus.  The  portion  of  the  ligamentum  spirale 
forming  the  periosteum  of  the  bony  cochlear  canal  consists  of  a 
fibrous  tissue  containing  many  nuclei,  but  changes  internally  into 
a  looser  connective  tissue.  The  connective  tissue  lying  external  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct  is  verj'  dense  and  rich  in  cellular 
elements  and  blood-vessels,  but  in  the  crista  basilaris  it  changes  to 
a  hyaline,  noncellular  tissue,  continiiotis  with  the  lamina  basilaris. 
That  portion  of  the  spiral  ligament  lying  between  the  prominentia 
spiralis  and  the  attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane  is  known  as 
the  stria  -.•asciilaris.  The  epithelium  covering  this  area  (a  portion 
of  the  epithelium  lining  the  cochlear  duct)  consists  of  cubic, 
darkly  granulated  cells,  which  show  no  distinct  demarcation  from 
the  underlying  connective  tissue,  and  consequently  appear  to  have 
blood-capillaries  extending  into  the  epithelium  itself 
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The  membranous  lamina  spiralis,  or  the  basilar  membrane, 
extends  from  the  tympanic  lip  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  to  the 
crista  basilaris  of  the  liganientum  spirale. 

As  already  stated,  the  tissue  composing  the  labium  tympani- 
cum  of  the  limbus  extends  into  the  basilar  membrane.  In  this 
membrane  the  surface  toward  the  cochlear  duct  is  known  as  tlie 
cochlear  surface,  that  toward  the  scala  tympani  as  the  tympanic 
surface.  Two  layers  are  differentiated  in  the  basilar  membrane, 
the  lamina  basilaris  propria  and  the  lympanic  investing  layer.  The 
lamina  propria  consists,  in  turn,  of  (i)  radially  arranged  basilar 
fibers,  or  acoustic  strings  ;  (2)  two  thin  strata  of  a  homogeneous 
substance,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  layer  of  basilar  fibers, 
the  upper  of  which  is  the  thicker  and  nucleated  ;  and  (3)  a  fine  cuti- 
cula,  of  epithelial  origin,  lying  on  the  cochlear  side.  The  lympanic 
iiwcsting  layer  is  highly  developed  in  youth,  but  later  becomes 
thinner,  and  may  then  be  differentiated  into  a  connective- tissue 
layer,  regarded  as  a  periosteal  continuation  of  the  tympanic  por- 
tion of  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis,  and  an  endothelial  cell  layer 
belonging  to  the  lining  of  the  perilymphatic  space  or  the  scala 
tympani.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  labium  tympanicum  is  a  blood- 
vessel situated  within  the  tympanic  investing  layer  of  the  basilar 
membrane — tlie  vas  spirah. 

Relssner's  membrane  consists  of  an  exceedingly  thin  connective- 
tissue  lamella,  lined  on  the  side  of  the  cochlear  duct  by  a  layer  of 
flattened  epithelial  cells  and  on  the  vestibular  side  by  a  layer  of 
endothelial  cells.  The  epithelium  lining  the  cochlear  duct  is  occa- 
sionally raised  into  small  villus-like  projections. 

The  Organ  of  Corti. — In  the  region  of  the  labium  tympan- 
icum of  the  limbus  spiralis  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
adjoining  basilar  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  the  cochlear  duct  is 
peculiarly  modified,  forming  here  a  neuro-epithelium,  which  receives 
the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  cochlear  nerve  and  is  known  as  the 
spiral  organ  of  Corti. 

Passing  from  the  labium  tympanicum  to  the  ligamentum  spirale, 
the  following  three  regions  may  be  recognized  in  the  organ  of 
Corti  ;  An  inner  region,  composed  of  the  inner  sustenlacular  cells 
and  the  inner  auditory  cells  ;  a  middle  region,  consisting  of  the 
arches  of  Corti ;  and  an  outer  region,  in  which  are  found  the  outer 
auditory  cells  and  the  outer  sustentacular  cells  or  Deiters's  cells. 
Two  cuticular  membranes  are  in  close  relationship  to  the  organ  of 
Corti :  namely,  the  lamina  reticularis  and  the  membrana  tectoria,  or 
membrane  of  Corti. 

In  figure  349,  a  sketch  of  the  organ  of  Corti  and  adjacent 
structures,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epithelium  lining  the  sulcus 
spiralis  internus  (at  the  right  of  the  figure)  is  of  the  pavement 
variety,  and  that  the  epithelium  becomes  gradually  thicker  until  the 
organ  of  Corti  is  reached,  wliere  it  becomes  suddenly  elevated  in 
the  form  of  a  wall.     In  this,  two  varieties  of  cells  are  distinguished 
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— sustentacular  cells  and  inner  auditorj-  cells.  The  sustt; macular 
cells,  which  follow  the  flattened  cells,  become  gradually  higher 
from  within  outward  and  occupy  three  or  four  rows.  Next  come 
the  inner  auditorj-  cells,  cylindric  elements,  somewhat  rounded  and 
thickened  at  their  nucleated  basilar  ends.  The  latter  do  not  extend 
to  the  basilar  membrane  but  end  at  about  the  level  of  the  center  of 
the  inner  pillars.  At  the  free  end  of  each  cell  is  an  elliptic  cuti- 
cular  zone,  somewhat  broader  than  the  end-surface  of  the  corre- 
sponding cell.  In  man  about  twenty  rit;id  filaments,  known  as 
auditory  hairs,  are  found  resting  on  each  elliptic  cuticular  zone. 
These  are  either  arranged  in  a  straight  row  or  they  describe  a  slight 
curve. 

The  middle  division  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  the  arches  of  Cortl, 
consists  of  long  slender  structures,  known  as  pillar  cells,  or.  briefly, 
pillars,  resting  firmly  upon  the  basilar  membrane  and  forming  an 
arch  at  the  vestibular  side  of  the  latter.     They  surround,  by  the 
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'■'fi'  J49' — Organ  of  Corti  i  Al  r  Ihc  Iccloiinl  mpinbrone  is  raised ;  i.  oulei  *os- 
letitncular  cells  ;  li,  outer  auditory  cells  ;  /,  ouler  pillar  cells  ;  g,  tectorial  membrwie  ;  /t, 
inner  auslFntacular  cells  ;  i,p,  epilhelium  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  intemus;  k,  labium  ves- 
tibulare  ;  i,  [ympanic  investing  layer  -,  m,  outer  auditory  cells  ;  n,  r,  nerre-fibers  which 
extenil  through  the  tunnel  of  Corti ;  i?,  inner  pillnt  cell ;  q,  nerve-fibers  ;  t,  i,  basilar  mem- 
brane :  II,  epithelium  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  extemus ;  r,  cells  of  Hensen ;  i,  inner  audi- 
tory cell  ;  /,  ligamenlum  spiralc  (alter  Ket;Eius). 

union  of  their  free  ends,  a  space  which,  as  seen  in  figure  349, 
appears  triangular  in  section.     This  is  the  tunnel  of  Corti. 

According  to  their  position,  we  distinguish  i/incr  and  outer 
pillars,  the  inner  being  more  numerous  than  the  outer.  Including 
the  entire  extent  of  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea,  we  find  that 
there  are  about  6000  of  the  inner  and  4500  of  the  outer  pillar  cells. 

Each  pillar  cell  originates  from  an  epithelial  cell,  and  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  a  protoplasmic  portion  containing  the  nucleus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  cell,  and  of  a 
cuticular  formation  derived  from  the  primitive  cell,  forming  the 
elongated  body  of  the  pillar  cell — the  pillar.  The  free  adjoining 
ends  are  called  the  heads  of  the  pillars.  The  head  of  the  inner 
pillar  is  provided  witli  a  flattened  process,  the  head-plate,  which 
extends  outward  and  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
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pillar.  Under  this  plate,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
inner  pillar,  is  a  depression  into  which  fits  the  head  of  the  outer 
pillar.  The  latter  also  extends  outward  in  the  shape  of  a  phalan- 
geal plate,  with  a  thinner  process,  the  phalangeal  process,  at  its  end. 
The  phalangeal  plate  and  process  lie  under  the  head-plate  of  the 
inner  pillar,  the  process  extenduig  a  little  beyond  this,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  head  of  the  outer  pillar.  At  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  outer  pillar  is  a  convex  articular  surface,  with 
which,  as  a  rule,  two,  and  occasionally  even  three,  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  inner  pillars  come  in  contact,  The  outer  and  inner 
pillars  appear  to  possess  an  indistinct  longitudinal  striation,  and 
their  basilar  plates  are  continuous  with  the  extremely  fine  cuticula 
covering  the  basilar  membrane.  The  inner  margins  of  the  basilar 
plates  belonging  to  the  inner  pillars  border  on  the  foramina  ner- 
vosa ;  while  the  outer  margins  of  the  basilar  plates  belonging  to 
the  outer  pillars  come  in  contact  with  the  basal  end  of  the  inner- 
most row  of  the  cells  of  Deiters  in  the  outer  region  of  Corti's 
organ.  The  protoplasmic  portions  of  the  pillar  cells,  constituting 
what  are  known  as  basal  cells,  lie  against  the  basilar  plates  of  the 
corresponding  pillars, — ;'.  c,  on  the  basilar  membrane, — and  partly 
cover  the  bodies  of  the  pillars,  especially  the  surfaces  toward  the 
tunnel. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  relative  position  of  the  inner  audi- 
tory cells  to  the  inner  pillars,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  auditory 
cell  rests  upon  every  two  inner  pillars. 

The  oiiter  region  of  Corti's  organ  is  joined  directly  to  the  outer, 
pillar  cells,  and  consists  of  four  rows  of  auditory  cells  alternating 
with  an  equal  number  of  sustentacular  cells  or  Deiters's  cells. 
Following  these  structures  and  in  contact  with  them  are  the  outer- 
most sustentacular  cells,  known  as  Hensen's  cells. 

The  outer  auditory  cells  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
inner  auditory  celts,  but  possess  a  more  slender  body.  They  do 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  basilar  membrane,  but  end  at  a  distance 
from  the  latter  equal  to  about  double  their  own  length.  The  cutic- 
ular  zone  of  each  outer  auditory  cell  likewise  assumes  the  form  of 
an  ellipse,  with  its  long  axis  pointing  radially.  The  surface  of  this 
zone  also  is  provided  with  about  twenty  stiff  auditory  hairs, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  decidedly  convex  arch,  the  convexity  of 
which  points  outvi'ard.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  cuticular  zone 
of  each  outer  auditory  cell  is  a  peculiar  round  body,  found  only  in 
these  cells,  the  significance  of  which  is  unknown. 

Deiters's  cells  rest  on  the  basilar  membrane,  and  in  shape  resem- 
ble a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck,  known  as  the  phalangeal  process, 
the  latter  lying  between  the  auditory  cells.  The  nuclei  of  Deiters's 
cells  lie  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  thickened  basal  portions  of  these 
cells. 

With  each  Deiters's  cell  there  is  associated  a  cuticular  structure, 
which  extends  along  the  surface  of  each  cell  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
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fiber,  the  sustentacular  fiber,  and  which  is  found  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  cell.  The  sustentacular  fiber  begins  near  the 
center  of  the  thicker  basal  portion  of  the  cell-body  and  extends  first 
into  the  cell  itself,  then  passes  to  the  surface,  and,  entering  the 
phalangeal  process,  passes  to  the  top  of  the  cell  and  expands  as  a 
plate,  to  which  the  name  phalangeal  plate  has  been  given.  The 
latter  is  broader  than  the  phalangeal  process,  and  since,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  phalangeal  plates  are  joined  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
the  elliptically  shaped  cuticular  zones  of  the  outer  auditory  cells, 
there  remains  a  space  between  the  cells  of  Deiters  and  the  auditory 
cells,  as  also  between  the  outer  pillars  and  the  innermost  of  the 
outer  auditory  cells,  known  as  NtieVs  space.  To  the  basal  regions 
of  the  inner  row  of  the  cells  of  Deiters  is  joined  the  basal  plate  of 
the  outer  pillars  of  the  arches  of  Corti. 

Next  to  the  outer  row  of  Deiters's  cells  are  the  cells  of  Hensen, 
arranged  in  about  eight  radially  disposed  rows.  They  form  an 
eminence  which  is  high  internally,  but  gradually  decreases  in  height 
externally.  The  somewhat  narrowed  bases  of  Hensen's  cells  prob- 
ably extend,  without  exception,  to  the  basilar  membrane.  The  free 
surfaces  of  these  cells  are  likewise  covered  by  a  thin  cuticular  mem- 
brane. In  man  the  cells  of  Hensen  usually  contain  yellow  pigment ; 
in  the  guinea-pig,  as  a  rule,  fat ;  and  in  the  rabbit,  generally  rudi- 
ments of  sustentacular  fibers.  Externally  the  cells  of  Hensen  gradu- 
ally change  into  elements  of  a  more  cuboid  type — ^the  cells  of 
Claudius,  of  which  there  are  about  ten  rows,  radially  disposed.  The 
surfaces  of  the  latter  also  possess  a  cuticular  margin  ;  the  nucleus  is 
at  the  center  of  each  cell  and  pigment  is  also  present.  Darker 
elements  with  more  basally  situated  nuclei  sometimes  occur  be- 
tween these  cells,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  double-layered 
epithelium  (Bottcher's  cells). 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  in  detail  the  cells  comprising  the 
organ  of  Corti,  and  described  their  relative  positions  and  sequence 
from  within  outward.  In  order  to  give  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  cells,  from  within  outward  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  spiral  turning  of  the  cochlea,  we  shall  now  consider 
the  appearance  presented  in  a  surface  view  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

From  within  outward  a  surface  view  of  the  organ  of  Corti  pre- 
sents the  following  characteristics  :  The  somewhat  broadened  hex- 
agonal outlines  of  the  inner  sustentacular  cells  adjoin  the  epithelial 
elements  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus  and  terminate  externally  in 
a  spiral  undulating  line  (if  seen  for  only  a  short  distance,  this  line 
appears  straight).  On  this  line  border  the  contours  of  the  cuticular 
zones  belonging  to  the  inner  auditory  cells.  The  outer  margins  of 
the  cuticular  zones  come  in  contact  with  the  head-plates  of  the 
inner  pillars,  the  cuticular  zone  of  one  inner  auditory  cell  coming  in 
contact  with  at  least  two  head-plates.  The  externally  directed  pro- 
cesses of  the  head-plates  belonging  to  the  inner  pillars  come  in 
contact  with  one  another  and  end  in  a  spiral  line  which  for  a  short 
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distance  is  apparently  straight.  The  head-plates  of  the  inner  pillars 
cover  the  head-plates  of  the  outer  pillars  (which  also  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other),  also  their  phalangeal  plates,  but  not  their 
phalangeal  processes,  which  thus  pro-  __ 

ject  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the 
outer  borders  of  the  head-plates  of 
the  inner  pillars.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  about  three  head-plates 
belonging  to  the  inner  pillar  cells  are 
in  apposition  to  every  two  head-plates 
and  their  phalangeal  processes  of  the 
outer  pillar  cells.  The  succeeding 
four  rows,  from  within  outward,  are 
made  up  of  alternately  placed  cutic- 
uiar  zones  of  the  outer  hair'cells  and 
the  phalangeal  plates  of  the  Deiters's 
cells,  alternating  like  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board.  This  regular  arrange- 
ment is  lost  in  the  outer  row  of 
Deiters's  cells.  The  cells  of  Hensen 
adjoin  this  row,  and  when  viewed  from 
the  surface,  present  the  appearance  of 
irregular  polygons. 

This  arrangement  is.  however,  sel- 
dom found  to  be  as  typical  as  that 
just  described  ;  although  the  relations 
of  the  cells  to  one  another  always 
correspond  in  general  to  the  forego- 
ing scheme. 

In  the  cupolar  and  vestibular  sacs 
the  neuro-epithelium  changes  into  an 
epithelium  of  an  indifferent  type. 

The  lamina  reticularis  is  formed 
by  the  cementing  together  of  the  pha- 
langeal processes  of  the  outer  pillars 
and  the  phalangeal  plates  of  Deiters's 
cells,  and  is  continued  externally  by  a 
cuticular  membrane  which  covers  the 
cells  of  Hensen  and,  as  a  much  thin- 
ner cuticular  membrane,  extends  over 
the  cells  of  Claudius.  In  this  mem- 
brane there  are  found  three  or  four 
rows  of  small  apertures,  into  which 
the  outer  hair  cells  project. 

The  membrana  tectoria  Cortll  is 
attached  to  the  limbus  spiralis,   but 

becomes  free  at  the  margin  of  the  labium  vestibulare  and  thick- 
ens considerably,   again   becoming    thinner   toward    Its   free   end. 


Fie-  3S<).—Suiftce  erf  the  organ 
of  Corti,  wtth  the  nirmindiiig  Uhk- 
lures,  {rata  the  basal  tum  of  the 

cochlea  of  a  tiewbum  child ;  the 
original  drawing  mtuced  one-half 
(afler  Retzius,  S4}:  n,  Epithelium 
of  the  sulcus  spiralis  extemus;  6, 
Hcnscn's  cells;  c,  terminal  frame; 
li,  phalanges  ;/)  outer  audilorj'  cells; 
/■,  flallened  processes  of  the  outer  pil- 
lar cells;  A,  llallened  processes  of  the 
inner  pillar  cells  ;  t,  inner  auditory 
cells  ;  k,  inner  sustenliculor  cells  ; 
/,  e^Hthelium  of  the  sulcus  spiralis 
inlcmus  ;  m,  margin  of  the  labium 
vestibulare;  b,  epithelium  of  the 
limbus  Inmime  spiralis ;  0.  line  of 
atlnchmenl  of  the  membrana  Reiss- 
neri ;  /,  epithelium  of  the  membrana 
Reissneri,  the  laller  inverted. 
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inner  attached  and  an  outer  free  zone  may  be  differentiated. 
inis  membrane  has  no  nuclei,  and  shows  a  fine  radial  striation. 
Its  free  portion  bridges  over  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus  and  rests 
upon  the  organ  of  Corti.  Its  outer  margin  extends  as  far  as  the 
ells  of  Hensen.  The  development  of  this  membrane  is  not 
•horoughly  understood,  although  it  very  probably  represents  a  dis- 
placed cuticular  formation  belonging  to  the  cells  of  the  limbus 
spiralis.     This  acceptation  has  recently  been  confirmed  (Exner). 

The  auditory  nerve  gives  off,  soon  after  entering  the  internal 
auditory  meatus,  vestibular  branches  to  the  macule  in  the  utrtculus 
and  sacculus  and  to  the  crista?  in  the  semicircular  canals,  and  a 
cochlear  branch,  which  passes  up  through  the  modiolus  in  anasto- 
mosing bony  canals.  From  this  cent  ',ly  placed  column  of  nerve- 
fibers,  a  continuous  sheet  of  nei-ve-fibers,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
anastomosing  bundles,  passes  radiaJly  into  the  osseous  spiral  lamina 
and  thence  to  the  organ  of  Corti.  Near  the  base  of  the  osseous 
spiral  lamina,  along  the  entire  length  of  this  sheet  of  nerve-fibers, 
there  is  situated  in  a  special  bony  canal  a  ganglion,  known  as  the 
spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea.  The  ganglion  cells  of  this  ganglion 
are  bipolar,  one  of  the  processes  of  each  cell,  the  dendrite,  extending 
outward  through  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  to  the  organ  of  Corti. 
the  other  process,  the  neuraxis,  passing  through  the  bony  canal  in 
the  modiolus,  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  thence  to 
the  medulla.  The  dendritic  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
spiral  ganglion  form  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibers,  which  pass 
outward  within  the  o.sseous  .spiral  lamina,  forming,  in  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  a  closely  meshed  plexus,  from  which  small  bundles 
of  nerve-fibers  proceed  throuL^h  the  foramina  nervosa  of  the  labium 
tympanicum  to  the  organ  of  Corti ;  immediately  before  passing 
through  these  foramina,  the  medullated  nerve-fibers  lose  their 
medullary  sheaths  and  neurilemma. 

These  nonmedullated  fibers,  with  or  without  further  dividing,  are 
then  arranged  in  small  bundles,  which,  for  a  certain  distance, 
have  a  spiral  course  :  that  is  to  say,  parallel  to  the  tunnel  of  Corti. 
One  such  spiral  bundle  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inner 
pillars,  under  the  inner  row  of  hair  cells ;  another,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  inner  pillars,  in  the  tunnel  of  Corti.  Other  fibers  pass 
through  the  tunnel  of  Corti,  so-called  tunnel-fibers,  to  reach  the 
outer  side  of  the  arches  of  Corti,  where  they  are  arranged  in  three  or 
four  spiral  bundles,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  pillars  and  between 
the  rows  of  the  cells  of  Deiters.  From  the  nerve-fibers  of  these 
spirally  arranged  bundles,  terminal  branches  are  given  off,  which 
terminate,  after  further  division,  on  the  inner  and  outer  hair  cells. 

Regarding  the  blood-vessels  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  internal  auditory  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  basilar  artery,  and  divides  into  the  rami  vestibular es  vrA  rami 
cocldearcs.  The  branches  of  the  former  accompany  those  of  the 
auditory  nerve  as  far  as  the  utricuhis  and  sacculus.     At  the  maculz 
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and  cristse  the  capillary  networks  are  numerous  and  finely  meshed, 
but  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  utriculus,  sacculus,  and  semi- 
circular canals,  they  form  coarser  networks.  The  cochlear  branch 
accompanies  the  divisions  of  the  auditory  nerve  as  far  as  the  first 
spiral  turn  of  the  cochlea  ;  the  arteries  supplying  the  remaining 
turns  enter  the  axis  of  the  modiglus,  where  they  divide  into 
numerous  branches.  The  latter  are  coiled  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
forming  the  so-called  glomeruli  arteriosi  cochlea.  From  these, 
branches  are  given  off  which  penetrate  the  vestibular  wall  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea.  where  they  supply  the  Hmbus  spiralis  and  the 
small  quantity  of  connective  tissue  in  the  membrana  vestibularis. 
Other  branches  surround  the  scala  vestibuli,  supply  the  walls  of  the 
latter,  and  then  continue  to  the  ligamentum  spirale,  the  stria  vascu- 
laris, and  the  lamina  basilaris. 


Fig  3SI  — Schfi..^  ^ 
g.  Artery  ;  4,  spiral  gang]: 
illariesin  ihe lig«T""i'""> 


1  labyrinth  (after  EJcbler) : 
-,  ductus  cochlearis  ;  c,  cap- 
spinVif, ; /,  ^calalyiaiiani. 


The  venous  trunks  lie  close  to  the  arteries  and  receive  their 
blood  from  the  veins  which  lie  at  the  tympanal  surface  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  and  from  those  which  encircle  the  outer  wall  of  the  scala 
tympani.  The  former,  in  turn,  receive  their  blood  from  the  capil- 
laries of  the  limbus  spiralis  ;  the  latter,  principally  from  the  region 
of  the  ligamentum  spirale  and  the  basilar  membrane. 

From  this  description  it  is  seen  that  the  arterial  channels  are 
connected  with  the  scala  vestibuli,  the  venous  with  the  scala  t>'m- 
pani,  and  that  the  inner  blood  stream  circulating  through  the  lamina 
spiralis  and  limbus  spiralis  is  separated  from  the  blood  current  of  the 
two  scala:,  the  ligamentum  spirale,  and  the  crista  basilaris  (Eichler). 

The  entire  membranous  labyrinth  is  filled  with  ciidolymph.  The 
ductus  endolymphaticus  is,  as  wilt  be  remembered,  a  canal  ending 
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under  the  dura  in  a  solxms  endoiym/'liiinais.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  are  epithelial  tubules  bordering  upon  lymph -channels, 
with  which  they  probably  communicate  by  means  of  interepithelial 
(intercellular)  spaces  (Rudinger.  S8).  The  efferent  channels  for 
the  perilytipk  of  the  vestibule  extend  along  the  nerve  sheaths  of 
those  ncr\es  supplying  the  macula;  and  crista; ;  these  passage\vaj's 
finally  coniraunicatc  with  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  spaces. 
The  ptrUymfA  of  the  cochlea  is  carried  off  by  the  adventitious 
tissue  of  tile  vena  aqueductus  cochlear,  the  lymph-vessels  of  which 
empty  into  certain  subperiosteal  lymph -channels  near  the  inner 
mai^in  of  the  jugular  fossa. 


4.  CW  THE  DEVEUM»HENT  OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 

In  man  the  epithelium  lining  the  membranous  labyrinth    origi- 
nates from  the  ectoderm  as  a  single-layered  epithelial  vesicle,  the 
auditor)'  vesicle  or  the  otocyst.  during  the  fourth  week  of  embryonic 
life.     After  being  constricted  off  from  the   ectoderm,  this   vesicle 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  epencephalon  and  is  surrounded  by  mesen- 
chyme.    The  auditory  ^'esicle  then  de\'elops  a  dorsomesial  evagiiia- 
tion.  which  gradually  grows  lai^er  and  finally  becomes  the  ductus 
tndolympJtatktts.     An  evagination  also  occurs  in  tlie  ventral  wall 
of  the  vesicle,  the  recesius  ccchlea.     At  the  same  time  the   mesial 
wall  is  pushed  inward,  thus  incompletely  dividing  the  vesicle  into 
tivo   smaller  sacs — the   dorsal  utrtculus  and  the  ventral  saccit/us. 
From  the   utricular  portion  tliere  arises  a  horizontal  evagination. 
flat  and  quite  broad — the  first  trace  of  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
semicircular   canal ;  soon  after,  another  evagination,  vertical  and 
still   broader  than  the  first,  is  seen — the  anlage  of  the  other  two 
canals.     The   outer  portion  of  these  pouches  gradually  expands, 
while  in  the  middle,  the  two  layers  of  each  evagination  come  in 
contact  with  each  other  and  coalesce,  finally  becoming  absorbed. 
In  the  vertical  evagination  two  such  areas  of  adherence  are  found, 
thus  forming  a  superior  and  a  posterior  canal,  both  having  a  com- 
mon crus  at  one  end. 

The  recessus  cochlea  grows  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  in  a  spiral 
direction,  forming  the  cochlear  duct. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  the 
mesenchyme  is  differentiated  into  a  connective-tissue  wall  for  the 
former.  The  successive  layers  of  mesenchyme,  except  in  those 
areas  where  the  membranous  labyrinth  later  becomes  adherent  to 
the  os.seous,  are  transformed  into  a  mucous  connective  tissue.  The 
latter  is  surrounded  by  a  more  compact  tissue,  from  which  are  de- 
rived, first,  cartilage  ;  then  bone  and  periosteum,  and  thus,  finally, 
the  osseous  labyrinth.  By  a  peculiar  process  of  regressive  meta- 
morphosis most  of  the  mucous  connective  tissue  later  disappears. 
In  the  adult  it  is  replaced  by  the  perilymphatic  spaces  of  the  laby- 
rinth (compare  Retzius,  84;  Schwalbe,  87). 
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329.  In  the  treatment  of  the  externa)  and  middle  ear  the  usual 
methods  are  employed.  For  the  study  of  the  epithelium  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  bone  the  tissue  is  fixed  and  then  decalcified,  or  sub- 
jected to  those  fixing  methods  which  accomplish  both  processes  at  the 
same  lime.  The  latter  method,  however,  can  be  applied  only  to  very 
small  objects. 

330.  The  manipulation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  especially  that 
of  the  adult,  is  a  very  difficult  technical  problem.  Its  isolation  from  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  without  injury  can  be  accomplished 
only  in  well-advanced  fetuses  and  in  children,  and  even  here  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  jarts  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  is  essential.  Smaller  animals,  especially  rodents,  afford  better 
specimens.  In  the  latter,  the  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea  give  rise  to 
more  or  less  distinct  projections  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  If  the  latter 
be  opened,  the  situation  of  the  parts  may  be  ascertained  from  without.  In 
the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  the  entire  cochlea  projects  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  and  may  be  easily  removed  in  tolo  with  a  strong  knife,  and,  as 
the  bony  cochlea  in  these  animals  has  verj-  thin  walls,  it  offers  very  little 
resistance  to  the  decalcifying  fluid  (use,  for  instance,  3^  nitric  acid), 

331.  According  to  Ranvier's  method  (89 1.  the  cochlea  is  opened  with 
a  scalpel  in  a  i^  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  normal  salt  solution.  After 
twelve  hours  the  cochlea  is  placed  for  decalcification  in  ifjp  chromic  acid, 
which  is  frequently  changed.  In  guinea-pigs,  for  instance,  decalcification 
is  accomplished  in  a  week. 

332.  According  to  the  method  of  Retzius  (84),  the  opened  cochlea  is 
treated  for  half  an  hour  with  a  0,590  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and 
then  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  a  0.5^  aqueous  solution  of  gold 
chlorid.  The  organ  of  Corti  is  then  dis.sected  out  and  examined  as  a 
whole,  or  cut  after  carefully  removing  the  bone. 

333.  The  labyrinth  of  the  human  adult  is  usually  prepared  as  follows  : 
The  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  ihe  temporal  bone  is  removed  and  the 
upper  semicircular  canal,  together  with  the  cochlea,  opened  in  Miiller's 
fluid  ;  in  this  solution  the  pyramid  is  left  for  three  weeks  ;  during  the  first 
week  the  fluid  is  changed  daily,  and  every  two  days  during  the  following 
weeks.  TTie  specimen  is  then  washed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  running 
water,  placed  in  80^  alcohol  for  two  weeks,  and  finally  in  96^  alcohol 
for  two  days.  The  preparation  is  now  ready  for  decalcification.  This  is 
done  with  5*^  nitric  acid,  which  is  to  be  changed  daily  (ten  days  to  two 
weeks).  Then  follows  washing  for  two  days  in  running  water,  carrying 
over  into  80^  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  into  i^b'^r-  alcohol  for 
from  six  to  eight  days,  and,  finally,  infiltration  and  imbedding  in  cel- 
toidin  (A.  ScheibeJ. 

334.  The  following  method  may  also  be  employed  with  good  results : 
The  isolated  pyramid  with  opened  semicircular  canal  and  cochlea  is 
treated  with  Muller's  fluid  for  two  days  at  room-temperature,  and  then 
for  three  weeks  in  a  thermostat  at  13"  C.  During  the  latter  period,  the 
fluid  should  be  changed.  The  specimen  is  then  washed  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  ninning  water,  treated  for  fourteen  days  with  ito'fp  alcohol,  then 

ight  days  with  96^0  alcohol,  decalcified,  and  further  treated  as  in 
the  preceding  method. 


.„  the  present  lime  it  has  been  customary  to  cut  sections  in 
;  but  the  combined  cclloidin -paraffin  method  may  al«o  be  em- 
•vco  with  good  results,  and  even  the  paraHin  method,  if  great  care  be 
'cised  in  imbedding  the  tissue. 

336.  The    nerve-libers  and   nerve -en  dings  of  the   cochlea    nxay  be 
ned  with  the  chrome-silver  method.      For  this  purpose  it  is  recom- 
lucdded  to  employ  embrj'os  or  young  fetuses. 


X.  THE  ORGAN   OF  SMELL 

The  nasal  cavity  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  respiratory  region 
with  the  accessory  cavities,  and  the  olfu    ory  region. 

The  vestibule  is  lined  by  stratified  iquamous  epithelium.  In 
the  region  of  the  anterior  nares  are  haii^.  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
which  arc  markedly  developed,  while  at  the  level  of  the  cartilage 
mucous  glands  are  also  present.  The  stratified  squamous  epithe- 
lium ceases  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  inner  turbinate  bone  and  at 
the  inferior  nasal  duct. 

The  respiratory  region  possesses  a  simple  pseu  dost  ratified, 
dltated  epithelium  having  two  strata  of  nuclei  and  provided  with 
goblet  cells ;  the  direction  of  the  ciliate  movement  is  toward  the 
posterior  nares.  Numerous  leucocytes  are  usually  found  in  the 
epithelium  and  in  the  underlying  mucosa.  Branched  alveolar 
glands,  having  mucous  and  serous  alveoli,  are  here  present.  Within 
the  mucosa  are  highly  developed  vascular  plexuses,  more  especially 
of  a  venous  character.  The  accisinrv  cai-irus  are  likewise  lined 
by  ciliated  epithelium,  the  ciliate  movement  being  directed  exter- 
nally. 

The  olfactory  region  is  principally  confined  to  the  superior  tur- 
binate bone  and  to  the  nasal  septum  lying  opposite,  although  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  olfactory  region  a  few  small  islands  of 
the  same  epithelial  type  are  found,  either  entirely  isolated  or  con- 
nected with  the  principal  region  by  narrow  bridges.  In  a  fresh 
condition  the  olfactory  region  may  be  dililerentiated  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  by  its  color,  which  is  distinctly  yellow  in  man. 
Its  pigment  is  contained  within  the  sustentacular  cells  described 
on  the  next  page. 

The  epithelium  of  the  olfactory  region  is  of  the  columnar  pseudo- 
stratified  tyjje,  with  several  strata  of  nuclei,  and  consequently 
closely  simulates  a  .stratified  columnar  epithelium.  Here  we  dis- 
tinguish olfactory  cells  and  sustentacular  cells. 

The  olfactory  cells  occupy  a  peculiar  position  among  the  cells 
of  special  sense  in  that  they  represent  true  ganglion  cells  (von 
Lenhos.sek).  Within  the  epithelial  layer  they  appear  as  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  with  a  spheric  nucleus  provided  with  a  targe  nucleolus 
lying  in  the  thickest  portion  of  each  celt.  The  nuclei  of  the  different 
cells  lie  at  var>ing  levels  in  the  middle  stratum  of  the  epithelial 
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layer,  Toward  the  nasal  cavity,  the  cells  terminate  in  blunt  cones, 
upon  each  of  which  are  several  stiff  hairs,  the  olfactory  hairs.  The 
basilar  ends  form  true  centripetal  ner\'e-processes.  neuraxes,  which 
end  in  the  peculiar  telodendria  constituting  the  glomeruli  of  the 
olfactory  bulb.     (See  p.  379.) 

The  nuclei  of  the  suslentacular  cells  are  more  oval  and  are 
situated  at  nearly  the  same  level.  Toward  the  surface,  each  cell  is 
provided  with  a  narrow  cuticular  zone,  while  toward  the  basement 
membrane,  it  terminates  in  two  or  more  pedicles.  Between  the 
basilar  ends  of  these  cells  we  find  a  layer  of  elements  the  broad 
nucleated  bodies  of  which  rest  on  the  basement  membrane,  while 
their  upper  extremities  terminate  in  short  superficial  processes. 

The  mucosa  contains  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  as  well  as 
numerous  branched  alveolar  glands,  the  so-called  glands  of  Bow- 
man. In  man  these  are  albuminous  (serous)  glands,  and  their 
cells  sometimes  contain  pigment. 

Jacobson's  organ  contains  no  typical  olfactory  cells  in  the  human 
being. 

The  capillaries  spread  out  immediately  beneath  the  basement 
membrane  of  the  epithelium.  In  the  submucous  connective 
tissue,  we  find  a  relatively  well  developed  vascular  plexus,  rich  in 
venous  vessels ;  this  plexus  is  especially  marked  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone,  forming  here  a  tissue  which 
resembles  erectile  tissue. 

A  dense  network  of  lymphatics  ramifies  throughout  the  mucous 
membrane,  carrj-ing  the  lymph  to  the  pharynx  and  palate.  These 
lymph-vessels  may  be  injected  through  the  subarachnoid  space 
(Key  and  Retzius). 

The  nerves  (trigeminal)  are  widely  distributed  in  the  epithelium, 
ramifying  through  both  the  respiratory  and  olfactory  regions. 
After  repeated  divisions  these  nerves  lose  their  medullary  sheaths, 
and  end  in  telodendria  which  are  usually  provided  with  terminal 
nodules,  although  some  are  found  which  end  in  mere  filaments. 
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337.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  fixed  in  silu  with  osmic  acid  or 
one  of  its  mixtures,  after  which  small  pieces  are  removed.  It  should  be 
tnentioneil  that  the  nonmedullaled  fibers  of  the  olfactorj'  nerve  assume  a 
brownish  color  under  this  treatment,  while  the  fibers  of  Remak  do  not 
(Rinvier,  89). 

338.  In  order  to  isolate  the  epithelial  elements,  pieces  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  treated  with  the  Yi  alcohol  of  Ranvier.  Bui  since  the 
prolongations  of  the  olfactory  cells  (neuraxes)  shrivel  and  curl  in  this 
fluid,  Ranvier  recommends  that,  after  the  epithelial  cells  have  been 
macerated  in  J-^  alcohol  for  one  or  two  hours,  they  be  treated  with  i^ 
osmic  acid  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  shreds  be  now  placed  in  water 
and  teased,  the  cells,  together  with  their  prolongations,  may  be  isolated 

ithout  the  curling  of  the  latter. 


458      GENERAL    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE    SPECIAL   SENSE-ORGANS. 

339-  1"he  chrome-silver  method  applied  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
of  young  animals  and  fetases  has  I'cen  the  means  of  establishing  the 
important  fact  that  the  oilaclory  cells  of  the  olfactory  rcgiou  are  in  reality 
peripherally  situated  ganglion  cells. 


XI.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL 

SENSE-ORGANS. 

The  special  sense-organs  present,  in  their  fully  developed  condi- 
tion, a  very  complicated  structure,  and  not  until  quite  recently  has 
it  been  possible  to  demonstrate  any  relationship  existing  between 
them,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  reduce  them  to  simple  schemata. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  the  researches  of  a  number  of  prom- 
inent investigators  have  enabled  us  to  study  all  the  special  sense- 
organs  from  a  common  point  of  view.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the 
primitive  conditions,  both  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic,  have  aided 
materially  in  the  comprehension  of  structures  which  later  become 
extremely  complicated. 

Thus,  von  Lenhossefc  (92,  i)  has  shown  that  in  the  earth-worm 
(Lumbricus)  certain  cells  occur  between  the  elements  of  the  single- 
Uyered  epidermis  which  functionate  as  ganglion  cells  :  ('.  e..  possess 
a  basilar  centripetal  process  simulating  a  ncuraxis  in  its  relations  to 
the  Centra!  nervous  system  (in  this  case  tlie  funiculus  abdominalis)  ; 
the  telodendria  of  this  neuraxis  come  in  contact  with  the  dendrites 
of  the  funicular  cells  by  means  of  terminal  ramifications.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  a  peripherally  situated  ganglion  cell  which,  after 
receiving  an  impulse,  transmits  it  to  the  central  organ.  This  is  the 
simplest  structural  condition  by  means  of  which  an  external  impres- 
sion may  be  transmitted  to  the  central  organ. 

A  slight  modification  of  this  occurs  when  the  ganglion  cell  is 
withdrawn  to  some  extent  below  the  epidermal  layer,  leaving  behind 
it  a  peripherally  directed  process  still  in  contact  with  the  epithelial 
elements.  The  external  impression  is  then  first  taken  up  by  this 
process,  passed  to  the  cell-body,  and  then  to  the  central  organ  by 
means  of  the  neuraxis  of  the  cell.  Here  the  peripheral  process  of 
the  cell  (cellulipetal  process)  may  be  compared  to  a  dendrite.  This 
condition  prevails  in  other  annelids  (Nereis). 

In  the  olfactory  organ  of  the  higher  vertebrates  the  primitive 
structure  is  retained.  Thus,  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the 
olfactory  cells  must  be  regarded  as  peripheral  ganglion  cells,  since 
they  give  off"  neuraxes  the  telodendria  of  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  dendritic  processes  of  the  mitral  cells  in  the  glomeruli 
olfactorii. 

Even  if  we  look  upon  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  skin  as  ele- 
ments not  specially  adapted  to  the  reception  of  an  impression,  we 
are  still  confronted  with  relations  similar  to  those  in  Nereis,  with 
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the  difference  that  in  this  case  the  ganglion  cell  receiving  the  im- 
pression is  removed  a  long  distance  from  the  surface,  lying  in  the 
spinal  ganglion,  but  possessing  a  dendrite  ramifying  within  the 
epidermis. 

When  the  relations  are  such  that  the  nerve-cell,  through  its 
terminations,  not  only  receives  the  physical  impression  from  without, 
but  also  transmits  it  as  a  nerve-impulse  centripetally,  the  special 
sense-organ  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  primary  type.  But  if  certain 
structures  are  found  in  the  external  epithelium  which  transmute  the 
physical  impression  into  impulses  which  are  then  transmitted,  the 
special  sense-organ  becomes  one  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
secondary  in  type.  In  the  latter  case  the  ganglion  cell  first  receiv- 
ing the  impression  becomes  merely  a  conducting  apparatus,  since 
by  means  of  its  dendrites  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  cell  of  special 
sense,  neuro-epithelial  cell,  developed  from  an  epithelial  cell.  Such 
an  arrangement  exists  in  the  higher  organs  of  special  sense,  in  the 
organs  of  taste,  hearing,  and  sight.  In  the  first,  the  terminal  rami- 
fications of  the  dendrites  of  the  nerve-cells  belonging  to  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  come  in  contact  with  the  special  sense  cells,  the 
gustatory  cells,  in  the  taste-buds.  In  the  cochlea,  as  also  in  the 
ampullae,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  dendrites  from  the  auditory 
ganglion  encircle  the  auditory  cells  (cells  of  special  sense).  In 
other  words,  the  cells  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  auditory 
ganglia  conduct  the  respective  impressions  to  centrally  placed 
neurones. 

Some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  considering  the  retina ;  this 
may  be  best  overcome  by  regarding  the  visual  cells  as  the  cells  of 
special  sense  which  receive  the  impression,  and  the  bipolar  cells  of 
the  inner  granular  layer  as  the  conducting  elements.  The  cells  of 
the  nerve-cell  layer  of  the  retina  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
cells  lyipg  nearest  to  the  central  organ  (compare  Retzius,  92,  2). 
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Abbe's  apparatus,  19 

Absorption  of  fat  by  intestine,  256 

Accessory  disc  of  Engelmann,  127 

thread  of  spermatosome,  323 
Acervulus,  381 

Acetate  of  potash,  mounting  in,  47 
Acetic  acid,  action  of,  on  connective  tissue, 
118 

sublimate  solution  as  fixing  fluid,  24 
Achromatic  portion  of  nucleus,  55 

spindle,  62 
Acid  stains,  40 

Acidophile  cells,    187.      See  also  Ceiis^ 
eosinophiU, 

granules,  technic  of,  205 
Adipose  tissue,  99 
Agminated  Ijrmph-nodules,  177 
Akrosome,  339 
Alcohol  as  fixing  solution,  22 
Altmann's  method  of  demonstrating  gran- 
ules in  cells,  72 
of  mounting,  71 

process  of  injection,  149 
Alum-carmin  as  stain,  41 
Alveolar  ducts,  279 

glands,  84 
Alveoli,  84 

of  glands,  84 

of  lungs,  280 
Amitosis,  57,  64 
Amphiaster,  62 

Amphibia,  epithelium  of  alveoli  of,  281 
Amphophile  granules,  technic,  205 
Ampullae  of  Thoma,  182 
Anaphases,  57,  63 
Anastomoses  of  vessels,  199 
Anilin  stains,  42   . 
Annulospiral  nerve-ending,  162 
Annulus  fibrosus,  436 

atriuventricularis,  191 
Anterior  elastic  membrane  of  cornea,  410 

endothelium  of  iris,  416 

epithelium  of  crystalline  lens,  428 

ground  bundle,  370 

lymph-channels  of  eye,  429 
Anterolateral  columns,  ascending,  370 

descending,  370 
Antrum  of  Graafian  follicle,  309 
Anus,  249 

Apathy*  s  method  for  demonstration  of  fibril- 
lar elements  of  nervous  system,  404 
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Apicis  dentis,  foramen,  213 
Apochromatic  lens,  19 
Aponeuroses,  96 
Aqueous  humor,  407 
Arachnoid,  394 
Arches  of  Corti,  448 
Arcuate  fibers  of  cornea,  411 
Area  cribrosa,  295 

of  Langerhans,  pancreatic,  267 

vasculosa,  168 
Arrectores  pilorum,  354 
Arterix  arciformes,  296 

capsulares  glomeruliferae,  297 
Arterial  circle  of  Zinn,  426 

trunks,  great,  194 
Arteries,  194 

intralobular,  296 

medium -sized,  195 

precapillary,  196 
Arteriolse  rectae  spuriae,  296 

rectae  verae,  297 
Ascending  anterolateral  columns,  370 
Atresia  of  ovarian  follicles,  315 
Attraction-sphere,  55 
Auditory  artery,  internal,  452 

canal,  external,  435,  436 

cells,  outer,  449 

hairs,  448 

nerve,  452 

organ,  435.     See  also  Ear, 

ossicles,  438 

teeth,  446 
Auerbach's  plexus,  254 
Auriculoventricular  valves,  I91 
Axial  canals  of  small  intestines,  253 

cords,  142 

sheath    of    neuromuscular   nerve    end- 
organs,  160 

thread  of  spermatosome,  323 
sheath  of,  323 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-fibers,  144 

processes,  134 
Axis-fibrils,  142 
Axolemma,  142 
Axones,  134 


Baillarger's  striation,  379 
Bars  of  intercellular  cement,  80 
Bartholin's  glands,  322 
Basement  membranes,  75 
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Basement  membrsnes  of  small  iDtHIii]e,Z46 


Borax-cannin,  alcoholic,  as  stain,  40 

Basilar  merabraiie,  444.  447 

aqueous,  a3  slain.  40 

Buket  ceUs  of  salivary  glands.  aiS 

Boucher's  cells.  450 

tecbnic  of,  206 

Bowman's  capsule,  287 

BerlHereH"  «nd  Kiies'5  slrialioa,  379 

glands,  457 

Benda-t  method  for  demonstralion  of  med- 

membrane,  410 

ulUry  sheath,  399 

Brain-sand,  381 

Berkley's  metboJ  for  demonstrating  nerves 

Bronchi,  277 

of  liver.  274 

branches  of,  277 

Berlin  blue  w  injection  fluid,  49 

Bertioi's  columns,  aSg 

respiratory,  279 

Browninn  movement,  53 

Golgi-neis,  405 

Bile  capillary,  J58,  259 

Brunner's  elands,  236,  246 

Bile-duct«,  363 

Budding,  56 

Bismarck  brown,  43 

Bulb  hairs,  354 

Bladder,  300 

Bulbus  oculi,  407 

Bundles,  (endon,  primaij,  96 

Blaslomeres,  64,  73 

secondary,  97 

Blood.  168 

Burdach's  column,  370 

current,  demonstration  of,  through  ves- 

sel., ao8 

formatiun  of,  168 

QXJZVA  eupolate,  444 

islands,  ]6S 

plasma,  169,  176 

Camera  lucida,  zo 

platelets,  156 

Canada  balsam  as  mounting  medium,  46 

ihadows,  170 

Canaliculi.  bone,  103,  104 

sinus,  199 

Caoalis  communis,  labyrinth  of,  440 

lechnic  of,  103 

Capillaries,  198 

Blood-cell,  behavior  of,  in  blood  curteni. 

bile,  258.  259 

177                          

lymph.  20. 

Capsule,  carlilagc,  I<» 

tg6 

of  glands.  84 

of  Uliison,  257 

while,  173 

of  lymph-gland,  ,78 

Blood-forming  organs,  168 

of  Tenon,  409 

lechnic  of,  202 

Carbol-iylol  as  clearing  fluid,  47 

Btood-ressels,  16S,  193 

Carbon  dioxid,  cutting  tissues  frozen  with. 

Bohmcr'sbcraatoxylin,  41 

JS.  J& 

Bone,  103 

Cardiac  muscle -cells,  13a 

breakers.  III.     See  also  OiUocltuts. 

canal  icuU,  103,  104 

Camiir.-bleu  de  lyon  of  ROse,  44 

compact,  of  hhaft,  development  of,  I IJ 

Carotid  gland,  aoa 

corpuscles,  104 

Catlibge.  99 

isolation  of,  133 

cap*ulp.  100 

development  of,  107 

cell.  99 

endochondral.  107 

embr)-onal.  09 

intracartilaginous,  I07 

tibro-elastic.  .02 

intra  membra  nous,  107.  113 

ground -substance  of,  99 

development  of,  113 

hyaline.  99 

lacuna:  of.  103,  104 

lacunie  of,  loo 

Ismellse  of,  104 

jDBtrix  of,  99 

Cecum,  249 

spaces  in,  Ranvier's  method  to  demon- 

Cell, 51 

strate.  121 

Budilory,  449 

struclure  of,  103 

basket,  of  olivary  glands,  228 

Bone -eel  Is,  1 03 

blood-,  behavior  of,  in  blood  current,  177 

Bone-marrow.  1S5 

bone-,  103 

blood-vessels  in,  18? 

BSttchet's.  450 

fed,  185 

Briiwnian  movement  of,  53 

technic  of.  2t>9 

cartilaEe.  99 

yellow,  185,  1S8 

centio-acinal.  266 

INDEX. 
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Cell,  chief,  of  acini  of  th3rroid  body,  284 

of  hypophysis,  381 

of  stomach,  239 

peptic,  239 
chromophilic,  of  hypophysis,  381 
ciliated,  cylindric,  53 
colloid,  of  acini  of  thyroid  body,  284 
cone- visual,  419 
connective-tissue,  fixed,  94 
containing  pigment,  184 
cortical,  small,  of  cerebellar  cortex,  374 
Deiters's,  449 
delomorphous,  238 
demonstration  of  granules  in,  71 
Altmann's  method,  72 

of  structure  of,  68 
diagram  of,  52 
diffuse,  of  retina,  425 
double  staining  of,  69 
endothelial,  74,  86 

demonstration  of,  88 
eosinophile,  187 

transitional,  187 
ependymal,  392 

epithelial,  isolated,  examination  of,  87 
fat-,  scheme  of,  99 
fixing  of,  69 

chromic  acid  for,  69 

corrosive  sublimate  for,  69 

Flemming's  solution  for,  69 

picric  acid  for,  69 
flagellate,  53 
follicular,  334 

ganglion,  134.     See  also  Ganglion  telL 
germinal,  85 

giant,  of  bone-marrow,  187 
gland-,  81 
glandular,  54,  239 

adelomorphous,  239 

central,  239 

chief,  239 

peptic,  239 
goblet,  81 
granular,  95 

of  cerebellar  cortex,  375 
hair-,  auditory,  448,  449 

of  utriculus,  442 
Hensen's,  449,  450 
hepatic,  cords  of,  258 
lutein,  314 
marrow,  186 
mesameboid,  74 
migratory,  94,  96,  175 
molecular  movement  of,  53 
monostratified,  of  retina,  425 
muscle-,  123.     See  also  MuscU'CelL 
nerve-,  134.     See  also  Ganglion  cell, 
neuro-epithelial,  85 
neurogliar,  393 
of  Claudius,  450 
of  Golgi  of  cerebral  cortex,  377 
of  Kupffer,  262 
of  Langerhans,  266 
of  Leydig,  431 

of  Martinotti  of  cerebral  cortex,  377 
of  Purkinje  of  cerebellar  cortex,  374 


Cell  of  Sertoli.  326 
olfactory,  456 
oxyntic,  238 
parietal,  238 
pigment,  71,  95,  96 
pillar,  of  organ  of  Corti,  448 

heads  of,  448 
plasma,  96 
polarity  of,  75 

polygonal,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
polymorphous,  of  cerebral  cortex,  377 
polynuclear,  64 
polystratified,  of  retina,  425 
rurkinje's,  138 

pyramidal,  large,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
of  cerebral  cortex,  138 
small,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
rod-visual,  418 
segmentation,  64 
seminal,  primitive,  334 
sense,  75 

sexual,  matured,  65 
somatic,  65 
spider-,  393 

spindle,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
staining  of,  69 

stellate,  of  cerebellar  cortex,  374 
of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
of  liver,  262 
sustentacular,  85,  334 
technic  of,  68 
tegmental,  224 

triangular,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
visual,  418 

wandering,  53,  94,  96 
with  eosinophile  granules,  187 
Cell-body,  52 
of  neurones,  134.     See  also  Ganglion 
cell. 
Cell -division,  ^6 
direct,  57,  64 
indirect,  57 
mitotic,  diagrammatic,  S^ 

of  fertilized  whitefbh  eggs,  60 
Cell -microsomes,  52 
Celloidin  imbedding,  28 
diagram  for,  29 
infiltration,  28 

diagram  for,  29 
sections,  cutting  of,  with  sliding  micro- 
tome, 33 
fixation  of,  to  slide,  39 
Celloidin-paraffin  imbedding,  29 

infiltration,  29 
Cell-plate,  64 
Cell-spaces,  94 
Cementum,  215,  220 
Central  artery  of  retina,  426 
nervous  system,  365 

blood-vessels  of,  397 
membranes  of,  393 
technic  of,  397 
spindle,  62 

vein  of  liver  lobule,  258 
of  retina,  426 
Centro-acinal  cells,  266 
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Ccntrosome,  55 
Ccntrosphere,  55 
Cerebellar  columns,  direct,  370 
cortex,  372 

granular  layer  of,  375 
medullary  substance  of,  375 
molecular  layer  of,  372 
Cerebral  cortex,  375 

cells  of  Golgi  of,  377 
cells  of  Martinotti  of,  377 
layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells,  376 
of  polymorphous  cells,  377 
of  small  pyramidal  cells,  376 
medullary  substance  of,  378 
molecular  layer  of,  376 
Ceruminous  glands,  357,  436 
Chemotaxis,  54 
Chemotropism,  54 

Chief  cells  of  acini  of  thyroid  body,  284 
of  hypophysis,  381 
of  stomach,  239 
Chondrin,  103 
Choroid,  407,  412 
arteries  of,  416 
layers  of,  412 
plexus,  396 
Choroidal  fissure,  408 
Chromatin,  55 
Chromatolysis,  68 

technic  of,  68 
Chromatophile  granules  of  ganglioo  cell, 

134 
Chromic  acid  as  fixing  solution,  24 

for  cells,  69 
Chromophilic  cells  of  hypophysis,  381 
Chromosomes,  61 

daughter,  62 
Chrzonszczewsky's  physiologic  auto->injec- 

tion,  272 
Chyle-vessels,  253 
Cilia,  75 

movement  of,  87 

of  eyelids,  430 
Ciliary  body,  407,  412.  414 
nerve  supply  of,  417 

glands,  414 
of  Moll,  430 

muscle,  414 

processes,  414 
Ciliated  cell,  53 
Circulator)'  system,  190 

technic  of,  210 
Circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  416 

minor,  416 
Circumanal  glands,  250,  357 
Circum vallate  papilla*,  223,  225 
Clarke's  column,  367 
Claudius'  cells,  450 
Clitoris.  322 
Cloquet's  canal,  429 
Coal-tar  stains,  42 
Cochlea,  443 

bony,  443 

perilymph  of,  454 

spiral  ganglion  of,  452 
Cochlear  duct,  443, 


Cohnheim's  fields,  127 

method  for  demonstnUiiii^  nerve-fibers, 
166 
Coil-glands  of  skin,  357 
Collective  lens,  19 
Colloid  cells  of  acini  of  thytoid  body,  284 

material,  284 
Colostnun,  362 

corpuscles,  362 
Columnse  rectales  Mofgagni,  350 
Columns  of  Bertini,  209 

of  Burdach,  370 

of  Clarke,  367 

of  Goll,  370 

of  TUrck,  370 
Commissures,  371 
Compound  microscope,  17 
Concretions,  prostatic,  333 
Condensers,  19 
Cone-fibers  of  retina,  419 
Cone-visual  cells,  419 
Coni  vasculosi  Halleri,  326 
Conjunctiva,  430 

scleral,  409 
Connective  tissue,  89.     See  also  TUsue^ 

connective. 
Connective  tissue  cells,  fixed,  94 
Conus  meduUaris,  365 
Convoluted  tnbules,  325,  327 
Corium,  341,  344.     See  siso  Dermis, 
Cornea,  407,  410 

nerves  of,  412 
technic  of,  434 
Corneal  corpuscles,  4II 

spaces,  411 
technic  of,  434 
Corona  radiata,  309 
Corpora  amylacea,  332 
Corpus  albicans,  315 

Highmori,  325 

luteum,  313 
Corpuscles,  connective-tissue,  94 

blood-,  red,  169 
white,  173 

bone,  104 

isolation  of,  123 

colostrum,  362 

corneal,  41 1 

genital,  155 

Cjolgi-Mazzoni,  350 

Hassall's,  189,  190 

Malpighian,  180,  182,  287,  289 

Meissner's,  155 
technic  of,  364 

of  Grandry,  350 
technic  of,  364 

of  Herbst,  158,  350 
technic  of,  364 

Pacinian,  157 
technic  of,  364 
Corrosive  sublimate  as  fixing  fluid  for  car- 
tilage, 120 
as  fixing  solution,  23 
for  fixing  cells,  69 
Cortical  cells,  small,  of  cerebellar  cortex, 

374 
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Cortical  layer  of  hair,  35 1 

nodules  of  lymph-glands,  179 

substance  of  kidney,  288 
Corti's  arches,  448 

organ,  447 
cells  of,  447 
characteristics  of,  450 

tunnel,  448 
Cover-slip,  20 
Cowper's  glands,  332 
Cox's  method  for  demonstration  of  ganglia 

cells,  401 
Crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  229 
Crista  basilaris,  446 
Cristse,  440,  441 
Crossed  pyramidal  columns,  370 
Crosses  of  Ranvier,  164,  165 
Crystalline  lens,  428 
Cupola,  443 

Currents  of  diffusion,  27 
Cuticle,  341.     See  also  Epidermis, 

of  hair,  35 1 
Cuticula,  54,  75 

dentis,  213 
Cuticular  membrane,  75 

ridge,  436 

structures,  75 
Cutis,  341 
Cytoplasm,  52 
Cytolymph,  53 
Czocor's  cochineal  solutioiiy  41 


Damar  as  mounting  medium,  47 
Daughter  chromosomes,  62 

stars,  336 
Decalcification,  122 

V.  Ebner's  method,  122 
Decalcifying  fluids,  122 
hydrochloric  acid,  122 
nitric  acid  solution,  133 
Deiters's  cells,  449 

processes,  134 
Delafield*s  hematoxylin,  41 
Delomorphous  cells,  238 
Demilunes  of  Heidenhain,  229 
Dendrites,  134,  135 

of  sensory  neurones,  216 
Dendritic  fibrous  structures  of  Grnber,  437 
Dental  sac,  218 
Dentin,  214,  218 
Dentinal  bulbs,  217 

fibers,  215,  2i6,  218 

papillae,  217 

tubules,  214 
Dennis,  341 

lymph -vessels  of,  348 
Descemet's  membrane,  41 X 
Descending  anterolateral  columns,  370 
Deutoplastic  granules,  311 
Diapedesis,   175,  201 
Diaster,  63,  336 
Diffuse  cells  of  retina,  425 

spongioblasts,  424 
Diffusion,  current  of,  27 
Digestive  organs,  210 


Digestive  organs,  technic  of,  369 
Dilator  muscle  of  pupil,  416 
Direct  cell-division,  57,  64 

cerebellar  columns,  370 

pyramidal  tract,  370 
Discus  proligerus,  309 
Dispirem,  63 
Double  knife,  21 

staining,  43 
of  cells,  69 
Doydre's  elevation,  147 
Ductus  endolymphaticut,  440,  454 
Dura  mater,  393 


Ear.  435 

external,  435 

internal,  439 

middle,  437 

technic  of,  455 

vestibule  of,  439 
Ectoderm,  51,  73 

tissues  derived  from,  73 
Egg  tubes,  primary,  of  Pniiger,  507 
Ehrlich-Biondi  triple  stain,  45 
Ehrlich's  hematoxylin,  42 

leucocytic  granules,  174 

methylene-blue  method  for  gangHcm  cells 
and  nerve-fibers,  402 

neutrophile  mixture,  206 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  330 
Elastic  fibers,  91 

fibrous  tissue,  98 

membrane,  anterior,  of  comeft,  410 
posterior,  of  cornea,  411 
Eleidin,  343 
Embryonal  cartilage,  99 
Enamel,  213 

germs,  217 

prisms,  213 
Encoche  d' ossification,  113 
End-brush,  147,  151 
End- bulb  of  Krause,  154 

cylindric,  157 
Endocardium,  190 

Endolymph  of  membranons  labyrinth,  453 
Endomysium,  1 29 
Endoneurium,  145 
Endoplasm,  188 

End-organs,   nerve,    neuromuscular,   158. 
See  also  J^erve  end-organs^  neuro' 
muscular. 
neurotendinous,  162 
Endosteura,  185 

Endothelial  and  mesothelial  cells,  relations 
of,  87 

cells,  74,  86 

demonstration  of,  88 
Endothelium,  85 

anterior,  of  iris,  416 
End-piece  of  Retzius,  323 
Engelmann's  accessory  disc,  127 
Entoderm,  51,  73 

tissues  derived  from,  74 
Eosinophile  cell,  187.     See  also  O//,  eotin- 

ophile. 
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EcaiDapiiikgniiiilet,'I74.   Seeab6(rr«M- 

tilti,  nmephili, 
Epeudynu]  celti,  39a 
EpicaTdinm,  igi 
Epidermis,  341 

compeoulion  for  deaqnunation  tS,  344 

Ujeit  of,  341 

nerret  of,  techoic  of,  364 

pigment  in,  346 

tedmic  of,  361 
Epidural  ipace,  394 
Epilunetln  plcziu,  333,  358 
Epimrunin,  129 
Epiphytis,  380 
Epithelial  cclli,  isolated,  ezamiiiatiau  of,  87 

technic  of,  87 
Epithelium,  anleiior,   of  crTttalline  leui, 

«^ 

dilated,  iilandi  of.  Id  cervical  canal,  318 
columnar,  p«eudountified,  77 

nmple,  77 
cxamiDatiDD  of,  87 
gettnioal,  of  ovarj,  307 


of  nrethra,  333 
poiteiior,  of  iris,  416 
re*pji*tai7,  380 
limplc,  76 

cubic,  76 

iquamous,  76 
itiatified,  77 


■quamooi,  78 

techoic  of,  87 

transitional,  79 
EpoDychium,  3J& 
Epoophoron,  333 
Erticki's  fluid,  35 
Erylhroblssts,  186 
Eiythrocyles,  169 
Esophagus.  333 

lechnic  fur,  Z71 
Eustachian  tube,  438.  439 


Jxop'S,  ' 


ofW 
mbtane  of,  82 


i.  3*9 


Eitemul  auditory  canal,  435,  436 

limiting  membrane  of  celina,  410,  433 
Eye,  407 

anterior  lymph. channels  of,  439 

development  of,  407 

fetal  blood-vessels  of,  439 

general  structure  of,  407 

pigment  layer  of.  418 

protective  organs  of,  430 

technic  for.  433 

Eyeball,  407 

interchange  of  fluids  in.  439 
Eyelids,  430 

conjunctival  portion  of,  430 

cutkular  portion  of,  430 

middle  layer  of,  433 

"  third, ■'  433. 


Fauopiam  tnbet,  316 
nerrc-nipplj  of^  39a 
technic  lor,  340 
Farrant'i  gnni  mccrin,  48 
Fasciculus  giaolit,  370 
Fat,  absorfMian  of,  bj  intCitiiM^  156 

lobulea,  99 
Fat-cell,  idiecie  of,  99 
Fat-maiTO«,  185,188 
Female  genital  oi|an^  306 

proDucleos,  67 
F«ne5tra  Eochtece,  438 

rotunda,  438 
Feoestiatcd  membnnei,  98 
Feirdn's  pyramids,  189 
FeitilixatiDn,  diagram  of,  66 

process  of,  65 
F«ul  blood-vesMts  of  eye,  439 
Fiber,  cone-,  of  retina,  419 

dentinal,  31 5 

ehutic,  91 

intrafusal,  of  nenromnsciilar  Mtv«  end- 
orpns,  159 

Knptfer's  reticular,  185 

MDller'a,  of  retina,  43a 
muscle-,  striped,  1x4 
nerre-,  143.     Se«  also  Nirvtfitr, 
Purkinje's,  1 90 

mu>de<elb  of,  133 
Rnuak's,  145 
lod-,  of  retina,  419 
Shaipey's,  to6 

sostentacular,  of  Deiten't  ceHi,  4J0 
tunnel-,  453 

white,  of  connective  tissue,  90 
Fiber-lMikcIs  of  retina,  433 
Fibrx  circulares,  415 
Fibrillar  mass  of  Flemming,  53 
Fibrils  of  axial  cord,  demonstration  of,  I65 
Fibrin,  176,  307 

demonstration  of,  zoS 
FIbrocanilage,  while,  103 
Fibro-elaslic  cartilage.  103 
Filiform  papillie,  332 
Filum  terminole,  36; 
Fimbria  llnguie,  223 
Hiation  to  slide,  of  sections,  38 
Fixing  methods,  33 
solutions.  22 

acetic  sublimate,  34 
alcohol,  33 
chromic  acid,  34 
corrosive  sublimate,  33 

for  cartilage,  130 
Eriicki's,  25 
Flemming' s.  33 
Fol's.  33 
formalin,  25 
formol.  25 
Hayem's,  303 
Hermann's.  33 
Mailer's,  24 

osmic  acid',  33 
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Fixing  solutions,  picric  acid,  23 

picric-nitric  acid,  23 

picric-osmic-acetic  acid,  24 

picric- sublimate-osmic  acid,  24 

picrosulphuric  acid,  23 

Rabl's,  24 

Zenker's,  25 
Flagellate  cell,  53 
Flagellum  of  spermatosome,  323 
Flemming's  fibrillar  mass,  53 
interfibrillar  substance,  53 
solution,  22 

for  fixing  cells,  69 
Flower-like  nerve-ending,  162 
Fluids  in  eyeball,  interchange  of,  429 
Foam-structures,  73 
Foliate  papillae,  223 
Follicles,  simple,  of  adenoid  tissue,  177 
Follicular  cells,  334 
Folliculi  linguales,  225 
Fol's  solution,  23 
Fovea  centralis,  421 
Fontana's  spaces,  415 
Foramen  apicis  dentis,  213 
Foramina  nervosa,  446 

papillaria,  293 
Formalin  as  fixing  solution,  25 
Formol  as  fixing  solution,  25 
Fragmentation,  direct,  6$, 
Free-hand  sectioning,  21 
Freezing  apparatus  for  sliding  microtome, 

35 
Friedl&nder's  glycerin -hematoxylin,  42 

Front  lens,  19 

Fundus  of  fovea  centralis,  42 X 

Fungiform  papillae,  222 

Funiculi  of  nerve-trunk,  145 

compound,  147 


Ganglia,  382 
spinal,  382 
sympathetic,  385 
Ganglion  cell,  134 

bipolar,  135,  137 

chromatophile  g^ranules  of,  X34 

demonstration  of,  1 66 

layer  of  retina,  420,  425 

multipolar,  137 

of  Dogiel,  in  spinal  ganglia,  384 

sympathetic,  140 

technic  of,  399 

unipolar,  137 
spiral,  of  cochlea,  452 
Gartner's  duct,  322 
Gastric  crypts,  237 
glands,  237 

body  of,  238 

fundus  of,  238 

neck  of,  238 
Gastrulation,  73 

Gelatin-carmin  as  injection  fluid,  48 
Gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando,  367 
Genital  corpuscles,  155 
organs,  female,  306 


Genital  organs,  male,  323 
Genito-urinary  organs,  287 
Germ  centers  of    lymphoid  tissue,    175, 
178 

layers,  51 
Germinal  cells,  85 

epithelium  of  ovary,  307 

spot,  56 

vesicle,  65 
Germs,  enamel,  217 
Giant-cells,  64,  187 
Gianuzzi's  crescents,  229 
Giraldds,  organ  of,  329 
Gland-cell,  81 
Glands,  alveolar,  84 

Brunner's,  236,  246 

capsule  of,  84 

carotid,  202 

ceruminous,  357,  436 

ciliary,  414 
Moll's,  430 

circumanal,  250,  357 

classification  of,  82 

coil-,  of  skin,  357 

gastric,  237.     See  also  Gastric  glands, 

lacrimal,  432 

lenticular,  241 

Lieberktihn's,  245 

lymph-,    177,    178.     See  also  Lymph- 
glands, 

mammary,    359.     See    also  Mammary 
glands, 

mixed,  230 

mucous,  228 

multicellular,  .82 

of  Bartholin,  322 

of  Bowman,  457 

of  Cowper,  332 

of  Littr6,  333 

of  Moll,  357 

of  Montgomery,  361 

of  mouth,  small,  23 1 

of  oral  cavity,  227 

of  skin,   357.     See  also  SkiHf  glands 

of  Tyson,  334 

parotid,  228 

pineal,  350 

saccular,  84 

salivary,  228.     See  also  Salivary  glands, 

sebaceous,  358 

serous,  228 

structure  of,  82 

sublingual,  228 

submaxillary,  230 

sudoriparous,  357 

suprarenal,  301.     See  also  Suprarenal 

glands, 
sweat-,  357 
thymus,  188 
thyroid,  284 
tubular,  82 

branched,  83 

compound,  83 

reticulated,  83 
Glandula  carotica,  202 


"^  "« 


-■^■'  351.354 

^..--  Of  ntrimliis,  442 
.  rnual  biyer  of,  35 1 

-A^tt  of,  551 

.;iiici£.  351 
acrve-tibcrs  of,  354 

.r?Ttt.  35* 

j:adt^  membtaxie  of,  352 

^-:wibof,353 

ii?dQ:Unr  substance  of,  351 
.aaon-,  457 
■aifiilia,  351 
-VX.  351 

^.'*<-sbeaths  of,  351 
rnaer,  351 
.x:ier,  351 

<^-^35i 

s2t*jding  of,  354 

r-.-inic  for,  364 
i-ar-Li-N  444 

tj2«L/>  corpuscles,  189,  190 
:j."*rr>?*n  canals,  103 

'i.-jces  III 
•u'te' 5  solution,  203 
ttntf-:iae.  organ  of,  435 

ifchnic  for,  455 
*w^  16S,  190 

r-ii>  ^V,  190 

AiKOc  tissue  of,  distribatioii  in,  191 

inisc{e  cell,  149 

i«rv«  supply  of,  192 
M:>iiifSJkun*s  demilunes,  229 

p.-UL'-lick  hematoxylin,  42 
*«;'iw.c:rma,  444 
?«;»i«;irv'o:>m,  54 
•  «,•!»:•:  *  vlexus,  251 
•  'uii.'...v.  AS  stain,  42 
*«.»mi : .-.  169 

>i.«iiii -.I.::!!,  demonstration  of,  207 
M..fni  r. .v\  '.m  as  stain,  4 1 .    See  also  S/atns. 

.  U'M.vM's,  for  demonstrating  canalicular 
viviftn  in  cartilage,  120 
J«.'fiir:.-.\v!in-eosin  as  stain,  44 
M.•Im^^\^'.ln-safranin  of  Rabl  as  stain,  44 

:x.iij:\>n  o(,  207 
h.Miv^  .-•Sin,  169 

,l.'m.^.*.^:ration  of,  206 
H.Mn.-»fcoi-.ia,  176 

)/vy..  rSS.  201 
l^>;.■•rr.^::nJJ  limb  of,  288,  291 
rtrvfnding  limb  of,  288,  291 
«hrn;^,  14" 
Hcn'tTT,  s  .vils,  449,  450 

iniviiftn  disc,  1 27 
Honnrv  crlls,  a>rds  of,  258 

Herh<;  s  ooq'kuscles,  158,  350 

tCihnK'  for,  364 

Hcrinnnn's  s*^lution,  23 

Hi'tonX^ipJc  fv^rm  of  mitosis,  64 

^-^•-6  At'7  Hichin»>rr.  Kxly  of.  325 

*trocnires,  43/  j  j.,^^  ^^,-  jymph.giand,  178 
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Histology,  genera],  51 

special,  168 
Homeotypic  mitosis,  64 
Honing  microtome  knife,  36 
Horn-sheath  of  nerve-fibers,  142 
Howship's  lacunie,   in 
Huber's  method  for  mounting  Golgi's  pre- 

parations,  402 
Huschke's  auditory  teeth,  446 
Huxley's  layer,  351 
Hyaline  cartilage,  99 
Hyaloid  arteries,  posterior,  429 

canal,  429 

membrane,  427 
Hyaloplasm,  53 
Hydatids  of  Morgagni,  322 
Hydrochloric    acid   as  decalcifying  fluid, 

122 
Hydrotropism,  54 
Hymen,  321 

Hypolamellar  plexus,  232 
Hypophysis,  381 


Imbedding,  25 
celloidin,  28.     See  also  Celloidin  imbed-' 

ding, 
celloidin-parafHn,  29 
paraffin,  26.     See  also  Paraffin  imbed- 
ding. 
tissues,  box  for,  26 
Immersion  lens,  19 
Implantation  cone,  135 
Indifferent  fluids,  21 
Kronecker's,  21 
physiologic  saline  solution,  21 
Ranvier's  iodin  and  potassium  iodid, 

21 
Ripart  and  Petit' s,  21 
Schultze's  iodized  serum,  21 
Indirect  cell-division,  57 
Inferior  nasal  artery  of  retina,  427 
vein,  427 
papillary  artery,  426 
vein,  426 
Infiltration,  25 
celloidin,  28.     See  also  Celloidin  in/il- 

t rat  ion. 
celloidin -paraffin,  29 
paraffin,  26.     See  also  Paraffin  tf^Ura- 
tion, 
Infundibula,  279 
Injection  fluids,  48 
Berlin  blue,  49 
gelatin -carmin,  48 
methods  of,  introduction  to,  48 
of  lymph-channels,  49 
of  Ijmph-spaces,  49 
of  lymph -vessels,  49 
Inner  molecular  layer  of  retina,  420,  423 

nuclear  layer  of  retina,  420,  423 
Intercellular  bridges,  75,  342 
demonstration  of,  88 
spaces,  75 
substance,  73 
Interfascicular  ground -substance,  97 


Interfibrillar  substance  of  Flemming,  53 
Interglobular  spaces,  215 
Interlobular  duct  of  pancreas,  266 
Intermediate  disc  of  Krause,  1 27 

tubule  of  pancreas,  266 
Internal  auditory  artery,  452 

limiting  membrane,  422 
Interpapillary  epithelial  processes,  79 
Interstitial  granules  of  Kdlliker,  129 
Intertubular  cell-masses  of  pancreas,  267 
Intestine,  235 

absorption  of  fat  by,  256 

blood  supply,  251 

large,  249 

lymph  supply  of,  251 

mucous  membrane  of,  structore  of,  235 

nerve  supply  of,  251 

secretion  of,  256 

small,  243 

axial  canals  of,  253 
crypt  of,  248 
lacuna  of,  248 
technic  for,  271 
Intracapsular  plexuses,  387 
Intralobular  arteries  of  ludney,  296 

vein,  258,  261,  298 
lodo-iodid  of  potassium  stain  to  demon- 
strate glycogen  in  cartilage,  121 
Iris,  407,  412,  415 

diaphragm,  18 

layers  of,  415,  416 

nerve  supply  of,  417 
Islands  of  ciliated  epithelium  in  cervical 

canal,  318 
Isolating  fluids,  87 


Japanese  method  for  fixing  paraffin  sec- 
tions to  slide,  39 
Jung's  sliding  microtome,  33,  34 


Karyokinesis,  57 

Karyokinetic  cell-division,  heterotypic,  336 

homeotypic,  336 
Karyolymph,  55 
Karyolysis,  68 

technic  of,  68 
Keratohyalin,  342 

technic  for,  362 
Kidney,  287 

arched  collecting  portion  of  tubules,  288, 

293 
blood-vessels  of,  295 

cortical  substance  of,  288 

distal  convoluted  portion  of  tnbnles,  288, 
292 

intercalated  portion  of  tubules,  288,  292 

medullary  substance  of,  288 

pelvis  of,  300 

proximal  convoluted  portion  of  tabtiles, 
288,  290 

straight  collecting  tubules  of,  288 
Knife,  double,  21 
Kdlliker' s  interstitial  granules,  1 29 

muscle  colunms,  126 
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Kopich'i  (echiuc  for  gugUon  ceU^  403 
Knuse'i  end-bulb,  154 
cylindiic,  157 
intemie^ate  <Uk,  137 
ti«iu*eT3e  membnne,  137 
Knmecker'i  fluid,  31 
Kiflnig'  1  vaniisb,  48 

KupETer'i  method  of  treUing  liva  tiuw, 
873 


LAXiim  lympanicDin,  446 
Tcitibulaie,  445 

liibjiinth,  iiony,  439 
development  of,  454 
membrenous,  439,  440 


».439 


:.  433 
LutekU  of  villi,  153 
Lacuhi  of  small  ioteriiDe,  S48 
I^cuDx,  Howihip'i,  lit 

of  bone,  I03,  104 

ofcartiliige,  loo 
Lageu,  444 
Lunelle,  97 

of  bone,  104 

perioReal,  104 
I^iniiui  baiiluia  propiit,  447 

choriocapillaris,  413 

cribroia,  409,  435 

elostica  interna,  195 

fuso,  409 

propria  of  oral  cavit]',  311 

reticularis,  447,  451 

spiralis  membianacea,  444,  447 
ossea,  444,  445 

suprachoroidea,  411 

vaKulosa  Halleri,  413 
Langerhans,  areas  of,  367 

cells  of,  j66 
Lanthanin,  56 
Lai^  intestine,  349 
Laryni.,  275 
Lateral  column,  367 


Layer  of  Hen 


■-  370 


.  351 


of  Huxley,  351  ' 
Leucocytes,  173,  '87 

polynucleai,  amilolic  division 
Lens,  407 

spochromatic,  1 9 

capsule,  438 

collective,  19 

crystalline,  418 

libers,  428 

front,  19 

suspensory  lif^ament  of,  438 
technic  of,  4.34 
Lenticular  glands,  341 


I^ydig's  cells,  431 
Lieberkllhn'scrypts.  34J 

glands,  34S 
Ligaments,  96 
Liganicnlum  pectinalum  ilidis,  4I5 

spirnle,  444,  44^ 
Limbus  spiralis,  445 
Limiting  membrane,  external,  420,  412 

inl,m.l,  ,J, 
Lingual  tnucous  membrane,  331 
papillx  of,  331 

papillae.  221 
Lmin,  55 

Liquor  folliculi,  309 
Literature,  glossary  of,  460 
Litlri's  glands.  333 
Liver,  3S7 

decelopmenl  of,  26j 

lobules,  157 

lymjih  vessels  of,  263 

nerves  of,  364 
technic  of,  374 

technic  of,  372 

Kupfler's  method,  373 

vascular  system  of,  360 
Lobes,  renal,  287 
Lobules,  fat,  99 


liv< 


,  2S7 
1S2 


Loop    of    Henle,    3SS,    391.      See    also 
//tnl^-!  hop. 

Ldwit's  method  of  demonstrating  nerve- 
fibers,  167 

Lung.  blood'Vessels  of,  381 
lympliatics  of,  383 
tissue,  381 

Lunula.  356 

Lutein  cells,  314 

Lymph,  16S 

canalicular  system,  94 

Lymphatic  glands,  capsule  of,  178 
technic  for,  3oS 

Lymph- channels,  anterior,  of  eye,  439 

injection  of.  49 
Lymph -follicles  of  tongue,  335 

solitary,  177 
Lymph-glands,  177,  178 
Lymph -nodules,  177 

agminnted.  177 
Lymphocytes.  173.  175,  187 
Lymphoid  libsue,  177 
Lymph-sinus,  179 
Lymph -spaces,  301 

injection  of.  49 

periaxial,  of  neuromuscular  end-orgu), 
160 

perichoroidal,  413 
Lymph -vessels.  168.  3oo 

injection  of,  49 
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Macula  lutea,  421 
region  of,  421 
Magenta  red  as  stain  for  connective  tissue, 

119 
Male  genital  organs,  323 

pronucleus,  67 
Malpighian  bodies,  180,  1 82 
corpuscles,  180,  182,  287,  289 
layer,  technic  of,  363 
Mammary  glands,  359 

human,  structure  of,  360 
lymphatics  of,  361 
milk  of,  361 
Mantle  fibers,  63 
Marginal  thread  of  spermatosome,  323 

zone,  75 
Marrow,  bone-,  185.     See  also  Bone-mar^ 
row. 
cell,  186 
fat-,  185,  188 
spaces,  primary,  109 
secondary,  ill 
Martinotti's  cells  of  cerebral  cortex,  377 
Mast-cell  granules,  technic  of,  205 
Matrix  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  93 
of  cartilage,  99 
of  nail,  355 
sulcus  of,  355 
Mayer's  picric-magnesia-cannin,  44 
Median  disc  of  Hensen,  127 
Mediastinum  testis,  325 
Medullary  cords,  179 
cortex,  projection  fibers  of,  378 
rays,  208 
sheath,   142 

technic,  397-399 
substance,  association  fibers  of,  378 
centripetal  fibers  of,  378 
commissural  fibers  of,  378 
of  cerebellar  cortex,  375 

climbing  fibers  of,  375 
mossy  fibers  of,  375 
of  cerebral  cortex,  378 
of  hair,  351 
of  kidney,  288 
of  ovary,  306 
terminal  fibers  of,  378 
Medullated  nerve-fibers,  144 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  155 
technic  of,  364 
plexus,  255 
Membrana  capsulopupillaris,  429 
prseformativa,  220 
prima  of  epithelium,  75 
propria,  84 
pupil  laris,  429 
tectoria  Cortii,  447,  451 
Membranous  labyrinth,  439,  440 
Meninges  of  central  nervous  system,  393 
Merkei's  terminal  disc,  127 
Mesameboid  cells,  74 
Mesenchyme,  74 
Mesoderm,  51,  73 

cells  of,  74 
Mesothelial  and  endothelial  cells,  relations 
of.  87 


Mesothelium,  74,  85 

Metakinesis,  62 

Metaphases,  57,  62 

Methylene-blue  for  staining  of  nerve-fibers, 

403 
Methyl-g^een,  43 

Metschnikoff's  phagocytes,  53 

Microscope  and  its  accessories,  17 

coarse  adjustment  of,  18 

compound,  17 

description  of,  17 

fine  adjustment  of,  18 

parts  of,  17 

simple,  17 

Microscopic  prep>aration,  20 

technic,  introduction  to,  17 

Microtome,  30 

knife,  honing  of,  36 

sharpening  of,  36 

laboratory,  31 

rocking,  31 

sliding,  31 

cutting  celloidin  sections  with,  33 

paraffin  sections  with,  31 

freezing  app>aratus  for,  35 

of  Jungt  33»  34 
varieties  of,  37 

Migratory  cells,  94,  96,  1 75 

Milk,  361 

Mitosis,  57 

demonstration  of,  69 

heterotypic  form  of,  64 

homeotypic,  64 
Mitotic  cell-division,  diagrammatic,  58 

of  fertilized  whitefish  eggs,  60 
Mixed  gland,  230 

lateral  column,  370 
Modiolus,  443 

Molecular  movement  of  cells,  53 
Moll's  ciliary  glands,  430 

glands,  ciliary,  357 
Monaster,  62 

Mononuclear  eosinophile  cells,  1 87 
Monostratified  cells  of  retina,  425 
Montgomery's  glands,  361 
Morgagni's  hydatids,  322 
Morula  mass,  73 
Mother  skein,  61 

Motor  endings  in  striated  voluntary  mus- 
cle, 150 

end-plate,  148 

nerve- endings,  147 

neurones,  138 

peripheral,  diagram  of,  148 
Mounting,  21,  46 

Altmann's  method  of,  71 
Mouth,  small  glands  of,  231 
Muchematein,  271 
Mucicarmin,  271 
Mucosa  of  oral  cavity,  21 1 
Mucous  glands,  228 

membrane  of  intestine,  236 
MUller's  fibers,  415 
of  retina,  422 

fluid,  24 
Multicellular  glands,  82 


lanolaof,  356 


Ktaal  utcij,  iafcriar,  of  wHm,  4J7 
■apakr,  of  lediB,  4x7 

caril;,  456 

technic  of,  457 
duct,  433 

Tcm,  inferior,  of  rebna,  437 
Hipcrior,  of  tetins,  437 
Nei^e,  auditory,  452 

CDd-organi,  DCuiomiucnlar,  158 
aiUl  ibeslh  of,  159 
distal  poUi  rcgiOQ  of,  159 
eqaatorial  region  of,  1 59 
intrafusal  fibcis  of,  159 
proximal  polar  region  of,  159 
neuroiendinooi,  162 

end-orgaiB  of  (iolgi-MMioai,  3 
of  Grandry,  350 
of  Herbsl,  159 


of  Kra 


154 


of  Meisxaer,  155 
of  Rufliai,  350 
opiic,  42;.     See  also  Ofitif  merit. 
pilomotor,  355 
Nerve-celt,  134.      See  also  Ganglion  teiJ. 
-ending,  annulospiral,  l6a 


flower 


163 


motor,  1 47 
sensory,  1 51 

encapculaled,  i;z,  154 
fr«.  ISJ 
Ners'ellber  layer  of  relinii,  425 
Nerve. fibers,  14a 


Mchaic<4.t6| 
UK  (tf  ere.  407,418 
Xeam.  t}( 


ScnniUastL  IjJ 
Xenmieiklnv.  134 

Ncaia^39t 

M>n^itf.406 
NeuragtiM  cells.  393 


cd)-badiesof.l34.  SecaboG 
ccDtiipttal,  poipbcnl,  f}9 
motor.  IJS 

■  -      ■cf;t4S 


\,  diwaiD  d 
.  '^.^ 
ly.  pet^AcnL  139 
ducmnof,  iji 
»4» 
Jieuropodia,  136 
Neurotendinous  ne 
Neutn^hile  granules,  174 
lecbnic  of,  206 
miiwre,  EhHich's.  ao6 
Nitnc  acid,  aqocotu  sototioii  of,  M  decal- 
cifyuig  fliud,  131 
as  filing  solution,  24 
Nodes  of  KuTiet,  143 

demonsDxtioa  O^  164 
Nodules.  177 
conical,  179 

lymph'.  177.      See  also  Lymfili-it^iiJes. 
secondary.  175,  17S 
lerminal.  of  spermatoaoine.  313 
NonmedulialeJ  hben,  dcBioiisli>IJODof,l66 

nerte-liben,  14J 
Nonstriaied  niuscle-cell,  I 
Normoblasts,  1 86 
I   Nuclear  dirisiaD.  56 
I       membrane,  56 
I       sap. 55 

stiir^s,  40 
.    NucIealFd  red  blood-cells 

Elobin,  1H6 
I   Nucleolus,  s  I 
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Nucleus,  51,  55 
dorsalis,  367 
segmentation,  65 

Nuel's  space,  450 


Objective  system,  19 
Ocular  lens,  19 
Odontoblasts,  215,  216,  2l8 
Oil  of  bergamot  as  clearing  fluid,  47 
of  cloves  as  clearing  fluid,  47 
of  origaniun  as  clearing  fluid,  47 
Olfactory  bulb,  379 

glomerular  layer,  379 
granular  layer,  380 
layer  of  mitral  cells,  379  \ 

of  peripheral  fibers,  379 
of  pyramidal  cells,  379 
molecular  layer  of,  379 
stratum  gelatinosum,  379 
cell,  456 
hairs,  457 

region  of  nasal  cavity,  456 
Oocytes,  312 
Oppel  method  for  demonstrating  reticular 

liver  fibers,  274 
Optic  cup,  408 
nerve,  407,  425 

blood-vessels  of,  426 
papilla,  420 
region  of,  420 
stalks,  408 
vesicles,  primary,  407 
secondary,  408 
Ora  serrata,  422 
Oral  cavity,  211 
glands  of,  227 
technic  of,  269 
Orbiculus  ciliaris,  414 
Orcein  as  stain  for  connective  tissue,  1 18 
Organ  of  Corti,  447,  See  also  Corti^s  organ. 
Organs,  blood-forming,  168 
Osmic  acid  as  fixing  solution,  22 

for  cartilage,  120 
Osseous  labyrinth,  439 
Ossification,  107 
centers  of,  107 
groove,  112 
ridge,  112 
Osteoblasts,  109 
Osteoclasts,  ill 
Otolithic  membrane,  442 
Otoliths,  442 
Outer  fiber  layer  of  retina,  420 

molecular  layer  of  retina,  420,  423 
Ova,  65 

primitive,  307 
Ovary,  306 

blood-vessels  of,  316 
cortex  of,  306 
germinal  epithelium  of,  307 
medullary  substance  of,  30JS 
stroma  of,  306 
technic  of,  340 
Ovula  Nabothi,  318 
Ovum,  306 


Ovum,  changes  in,  during  development,  311 

ripe,  312 

technic  of,  340 
Oxychromatin  granules,  56 
Oxyntic  cells,  238 


Pacchionian  bodies,  395 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  technic  of,  364 
Pal's  method  for  demonstration  of  medul- 
lary sheath,  398 
Pancreas,  265 

blood  supply  of,  268 

interlobular  duct  of,  266 

intermediate  tubule  of,  266 

intertubular  cell-masses  ol^  267 

nerve  supply  of,  268 

technic  of,  274 
Pancreatic  duct,  265 
Panniculus  adiposus,  346 
Papilla  spiralis  cochleae,  441 
Papillae,  78 

circumvallate,  223,  225 

dentinal,  217 

filiform,  222 

foliate,  223 

fungiform,  222 

hair,  351 

lingual,  221 

optic,  420 

region  of,  420 

tactile,  345 

vascular,  345 
Papillary  artery,  inferior,  426 
superior,  426 

vein,  inferior,  426 

superior,  426 

Paracarmin  as  stain,  40 

Paradidymis,  329 

Paraffin  imbedding,  26 

diagram  for,  28 

infiltration,  26 
diagram  for,  28 

removal  of,  40 

sections,  cutting  of,  with  sliding  micro- 
tome, 31 
distilled  water  for  fixing  of,  to  slide, 

fixing  of  large  number  to  cover«slips, 

39 
glycenn -albumin  for  fixing  of,  to  slide, 

38 
Japanese  method  of  fixing  to  slide,  39 

Paralinin,  55 

Paranuclein,  56 

Paraplasm,  53,  81 

Parathyroid  glands,  285 

Parenchymatous  tissues,  sectioning  of,  21 

Parietal  cells,  238 

Paroophoron,  322 

Parotid  gland,  228 

Pars  ciliaris  retinae,  414, 422 

iridica  retinae,  422 

papillaris,  344 

reticularis,  344 
Partsch's  cochineal  solution,  4I 
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Pellicula,  54 

Pelvis  of  ladney,  300 

renal,  299,  300 
Penis,  332 

erectile  tissue  of,  333 

nerve  supply  of,  334 
Perforating  hfaiers  of  cornea,  41 X 
Periaxial  lymph-space,  160 
Pericardium,  191 
I'ericellular  plexuses,  386 
Perichondrium,  10 1 
Perichoroidal  lymph-spaces,  413 
Perilymph  of  cochlea,  454 
Perilymphatic  spaces,  201 
Perimysium,  129 
Perineurium,  146 
Periosteum,  203 
Peripheral  centripetal  neurones,  Z39 

motor  neurone,  diagram  of,  140 

nerve  terminations,  147 

sensory  neurones,  139 
diagram  of,  152 
Peritendineum,  97 
Perivascular  spaces,  201 
Petit  and  Ripart*s  solution,  2Z 
Petit's  canal,  428 
ledger's  primary  egg  tubes,  307 
Phagocytes,  175 

Metschnikoflrs,  53 
Phalangeal  plate,  449,  450 

process,  449 
Pharynx,  233 

Physiologic  excavation  of  retina,  4^0 
Pia  intima,  395 

mater,  395 
Pial  funnels,  396 
Picric  acid  as  hxing  solution,  23 
for  cell,  09 
as  stain,  44 
Picric  inti^iK-siu  carmin  as  stain,  Mayer's, 

.44 
Picric- lutric  nci<l  as  fixing  solution,  23 
Picric-osinic-acctic  acid  solution  as  fixing 

fluid,  24 
Picric-sul)liinatc-()smic  acid  solution  as  fix- 
ing thiid,  24 
Picrocnrinin  an  stain  for  connective  tissue 
in  cftrlilnj,'!*,  120 
for  clastic  lilicrs  in  cartilage,  I20 

of  Ranvirr,  43 

of  Wiincrl.  43 
Picrosulphuric  acid  as  fixing  solution,  23 
Pi^incni,  yo 

cell.  71.  t)5,  96 

in  epidcrinis,  346 

layer  of  eye,  41S 

memlirane,  40S 
of  eye,  407 

origin  of,  34 <> 
Pillar  ccHn  448 

heads  of,  44S 
Pilomotor  nerves,  355 
Pineal  jjland,  380 
Pituitary  Uxly,  3S1 
Plasma  cells,  go 
Plexus,  choroid,  396 


Plexus,  epilamellar,  232 

ground,  of  cornea,  412 

hypolamellar,  232 

intracapsular,  387 

myentericus,  254 

of  Auerbach,  254 

of  Heller,  251 

of  Meissner,  255 

pericellular,  3& 

subepithelial,  of  oonea,  4IS 

superficial,  of  comea,  ^IM 
Plicae  palmatae,  318 

semilunares,  250 

sigmoidese,  237 

transversales  recti,  250 
Plural  staining,  43 
Polar  body,  65 

field,  64 

rays,  62 
Pdarity  of  cell,  75 

Polygonal  cells  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
Polykaryocyte,  1 75 

Polymorphous  cells  of  cerebral  cortex,  377 
Polynuclear  cells,  64 

leucocytes,  64 
Polystradfied  cells  of  retina,  425 
'  Portal  vein,  260 
Posterior  elastic  membrane  of  cornea,  4.1 1 

epithelium  of  iris,  416 

hyaloid  arteries,  4^ 
Potassium  bichromate-osmic  add  solntioii, 

400 
Precapillary  arteries,  196 

veins,  197 
Precartilage,  99 
Primary  blastodermic  layers,  73 

germ  layers,  73 

marrow  spaces,  109 

optic  vesicles,  407 

tendon  bundles,  96 
Primitive  ova,  307 

seminal  cells,  334 
Primordial  ova,  307 
Prominentia  spiralis,  446 
Promontory  ridge,  439 
Pronucleus,  female,  67 

male,  67 
Prophases,  57,  60 
Prostate,  330 

blood-vessels  of,  332 

ner>'e  supply  of,  332 

secretion  of,  332 
Prostatic  bodies,  332 

concretions,  332 
Protoplasm,  51,  81 
Protoplasmic  currents,  68 

stains,  40 
Protozoa,  51 
Pseudopodia,  53 
Pulp  cords  of  spleen,  182 
Pupil,  dilator  muscle  of,  416 

sphincter  muscle  of,  416 
Purkinje's  cells,  138 

of  cerel)ellar  cortex,  374 

fibers,  190 
muscle-cells  of,  132 
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Purkinje's  vesicle,  306 

Purpurin,   alkaline,   as  stain  for  calcium 

carbonate  in  bone,  122 
Pyramidal  cells,  large,  of  cerebral  cortex, 

376 
of  cerebral  cortex,  138 
small,  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
columns,  crossed,  370 
tract,  direct,  370 
Pyramids  of  Ferrein,  289 


Quintuple  hydroquinon  developer,  401 


Rabl's  hematoxylin-safranin  stain,  44 

solution,  24 
Rami  cochleares,  452 

vestibulares,  452 
Ram6n  y  Cajal's  technic  for  retina,  435 
Ranvier's  crosses,  164,  165 

iodin  and  potassium  iodid  solution,  21 

method  for  demonstrating  spaces  in  bone, 
121 
for  examination  of  connective  tissue, 
117 

nodes,  143 

demonstration  of,  164 

picrocarmin,  43 
Real  image,  19 
Recessus  cameras  posterioris,  427 

cochleae,  454 
Rectum,  249 

Red    blood-cells,    nucleated,    containing 
hemoglobin,  186 

blood-corpuscles,  169 

bone -marrow,  185 
Reissner's  membrane,  444,  447 
Relationship  of  neurones,  389 
Remak's  fibers,  145 

demonstration  of,  x66 
Renal  lobes,  287 

pelvis,  299,  300 
Renflement  bicOnique,  143 
Respiration,  organs  of,  275 

technic  of,  286 
Respiratory  bronchioles,  279 

epithelium,  280 

region  of  nasal  cavity,  456 

accessory  cavities  of,  456 
Rete  testis,  325,  327 
Retia  mirabilia,  199 
Retina,  407,  408,  418 

blood-vessels  of,  426 

layers  of,  418-420,  423 

macula  lutea  of,  421 

Miiller's  fibers  of,  422 

optic  papilla  of,  420 

ora  serrata  of,  422 

pars  ciliaris  retinae,  422 
iridica  retinae,  422 

relation  of  elements  of,  to  one  another, 

423 
technic  of,  434 

Retinaculae  cutis,  346 

Retzius,  end-piece  of,  323 

32 


Ribbon  sectioning,  32 

Ripart  and  Petit' s  solution,  21 

Ripe  ova,  312 

Rocking  microtome,  31 

Rod-fibers  of  retina,  419 

Rod-visual  cells,  418 

Rolando's  gelatinous  substance,  367 

Root-sheaths  of  hair,  35 1.    See  also  Hair^ 

root-sheaths  of, 
Rdse's  carmin-oleu  de  Lyon,  44 
Rouleaux,  169,  170 
Rudder  membrane  of  spermatosome,  323 


Saccular  glands,  84 
Sacculus,  440,  441,  454 
Saccus  endolymphaticus,  440,  454 
Safranin  as  stain,  43 
Salivary  glands,  228 

blood-supply  of,  232 
lymphatics  of,  232 
nerve  supply  of,  232 
scheme  of,  227 
Sarcolemma,  125 
Sarcolytes,  13 1 
Sarcous  elements,  126,  128 
Scala  media,  444 

tympani,  444 

vestibuli,  444 
Schlemm's  canal,  409 
Schmidt  -  Lantermann-Kuhntf  8    segments^ 

142 
Schultze's  iodized  serum,  21 
Schwann's  sheath,  143 
Sclera,  407,  409 

blood-vessels  of,  410 

technic  of,  434 
Scleral  conjunctiva,  409 

sulcus,  inner,  410 
Sebaceous  glands,  358 
Secondary  marrow  spaces,  III 

nodule,  175,  178 

optic  vesicle,  408 

tendon  bundles,  97 
Secretion  of  intestine,  256 

process  of,  84 

vacuoles,  259 
Section  staining,  40 

stretchers,  35 
Sectioning,  21,  30 

double  knife  for,  21 

free-hand,  21 

of  parench3rmatous  tissues,  21 

ribbon,  32 
Segmentation  cell,  64 

nucleus,  65 
Selective  stains,  40 
Semen,  323 

technic  of,  340 
Semicircular  canals,  442 

anterior  superior  vertical,  440 
external,  440 
horizontal,  440 
posterior  inferior  vertical,  440 
Semilunar  fold,  443 

valves,  191 
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Seminal  cells,  primitive,  334 

vesicles,  33a 

Sense  cells,  75 

accessurv  thread  of,  313                            ^^^^H 

Sense-o^ans,  special,    general   consideni- 

aiiat  Ihmd  of,  333                                        ^^^H 

lions  of,  45S 

sheath  of,  313                                       ^^^^ 

Senscry  nerve -endings,  151 

flagelium  of,  323                                                          | 

ftee,  151 

head  of,  323                                                                         J 

matginal  thread  of,  323                                    ^^^^^B 

Septa  renis,  aSp 

middle  piece  of,  313                                  ^^^H 

Septum  poslicuni,  395 

rudder  membrane  of,  323                             ^^^^H 

Senms  cavities,  301 

333                                  ^^H 

gland,  ai8 

termioal  nodule  of,  323                             ^^^^H 

Sertoli's  cells,  326 

undulaling  membrane  of,  323                          ^^^^^ 

Sexual  cells,  maluted,  65 

Spermato™,  53,  65,  66                                                       1 

Sharpening  microiomc  knife,  36 

SpemialoiooD,  323.     See  also   Spertnatn-                  \ 

Sharpey,  libers  of,  106 

some.                                                                                      \ 

Sheath  of  Schwann,  143 

Sphincter  muKle  of  pupil,  416 

-SpidcrceUs,  393 

endings.  167 

Spinal  cord,  365 

anleriot  median  fissure  of,  365 

Simple   epithelium,  76.     See  also  Eptlhe- 

gray  substance  of.  365 

Hum,  iimfle. 

horns  of.  367 

Diicrascopes,  17 

posterior  median  septum  at,  365 

Sinus,  199 

scnjcuire  of.  365 

blood,  199 

while  substance  of.  365 

lacli ferns,  360 

ganglia,  38* 

pDCulaiis,  33a 

ganglion  cell  of  Dogiel,  384 

Skin.  341 

Spindle  cells  of  cerebral  cortex,  376 

and  appendages,  34I 

Spiral  ganglion  of  cochlea,  452 

technic  of,  362 

Spircm,  6r 

blood-vessels  of,  3(0 

Spleen.  180 

glands  of,  357 

lobules  tS2 

nerve-endings  in,  348 

Splenic  puip,  183 

nerves  of.  348 

pigment  of.  lechnic  of,  363 

diffuse,  4=4 

^             sirucluie  of,  (echnic  of,  363 

stialum  of,  424 

^             tcchnic  of,  361 

true,  341 

vascular  system  of,  347 
Slides,  20 
Sliding  microtome,  31.     See  also  Mtiro- 

Small  intestine,  243.     See  also  iMalint, 

Smell,  organ  of,  456 

technic  of,  457 
Sole  nuclei.  148 

plate,  granular,  I48 
Solitary  lymph -follicles,  177 
Somatic  cell,  65 
Soudan  111  as  sUin  for  fat,  13a 
Special  histology,  168 

sense-organs,  general  coasideiBlioiis  of, 
458 
Specimens,  drawing  of,  30 

permanent,  preparation  of,  46 
Sperma,  323 
Spermatids,  66,  336 

development  of,  into  spermatosomes,  336 
Spermatoblast.  33S 
SpermalcKiytes,  66 

of  first  order,  335 
Spcrmntogeoesis,  334 
SpetmatogonSS,  66 


Staining.  40 
double.  43 
in  bulk.  45 

diagram  showing  method.  46 
in  section,  diagram  showing  method.  46 
neuroRhrils      and     (julgi-ncts,   Bethe's 

method  for,  405 
of  cells,  69 


■,40a 


ofm 

of  neuroglia,  406 
plural,  43 
purpose  of,  40 
section.  40 
Stains,  40 
acid,  40 
alkaline  purpurin,  lor  c 


basic,  40 

Bismarck  brown,  43 
borax -cnnn  in,  alcoliolic,  4 


u  de  Lyon,  ofKSse,  44 
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Stmins  for  adipose  tissue,  1 19 
gold  chlorid,  for  cmpsulei  of  cartilage, 

120 
hemalum,  42 
hematoxylin,  41 
Bdhmer's,  41 
Delafield's,  41 
for  demonstrating  canmliciilar  fys- 
tem  in  cartilage,  120 
Ehrlich's,  42 

for  lime-salts  in  bone,  122 
Friedl&nder's  glycerin-,  42 
Heidenhain's  iron,  42 
hematoxylin-eosin,  44 
hematoxylin- safranin  of  Rabl,  44 
iodo-iodid  of  potassium,  to  demonstrate 

glycogen  in  cartilage,  1 21 
magenta  red,  for  connective  tissue,  119 
methyl-green,  43 
nuclear,  40 

orcein,  for  connective  tissue,  X 18 
paracarmin,  40 

Partsch's  cochineal  solution,  41 
picric  add,  44 

picric-acid-fuchsin,  Von  Gieson's,  599 
picric- magnesia-carmin,  Mayer's,  44 
picrocarmin,  for  connective  tissue  in  car- 
tilage, 120 
for  elastic  fibers  in  cartilage,  X20 
Ranvier's,  43 
Weigert's,  43 
protoplasmic,  40 
safranin,  43 
selective,  40 
Soudan  III,  for  fat,  lao 
Stellate  cells,  262 

large,  of  cerebellar  cortex,  375 
of  cerebellar  cortex,  374 
of  cerebral  cortex,  376 
Stellulae  vasculosse,  414 
Stomach,  235,  237 

technic  of,  271 
Stomata,  85 

Straight  tubules  of  testis,  325 
Stratified  epitheliiun,  77 
Stratum  circulare,  437 
comeum,  343 
gelatinosum,  379 
germinativum,  341 
granulosum,  309,  34I 
lucidum,  343 

technic  of,  36s 
Malpighii,  341 

technic  of,  363 
proprium  of  oral  catity,  2ri 
radiatum,  437 
spinosum,  342 
spongioblasts,  414 
submucosum  of  oral  cavity,  213 
Stria  vascularis,  446 
Striation  of  Baillarger,  379 

of  BechterelT  and  Kaes,  379 
Striped  muscle-cell,  123 

muscle- fibers,  124 
Stroma  of  red  blood-cells,  169,  170 
of  iris,  416 


Stroma  of  ovary,  306 
Subarachnoid  space,  394 
Subdural  space,  394 
Subepithelial  plexus  of  cornea,  4X8 
Sublingual  gland,  228 
Submaxillary  gland,  230 
Submucosa  of  intestine,  236 

of  oral  cavity,  212 
Subpia,  396 
Substantia  gelatinosa,  367 

propria  of  cornea,  410 
Succus  prostaticus,  332 
Sudoriferous  duct,  357 
Sudoriparous  glands,  357 
Sulcus  of  matrix  of  nail,  355 

scleral,  inner,  410 

spiralis  intemus,  446 
Superficial  plexus  of  ooniea,  412 
Superior  nasal  artery  of  retina,  427 
vein,  427 

papillary  artery,  426 
vein,  426 
Suprarenal  glands,  301 
blood-vessels  of,  303 
nerves  of,  304 
technic  for,  305 
Suspensory  ligament  of  lens,  428 
Sustentacular  cells,  85,  224,  334 

fiber  of  Deiters'  cells,  450 
Sweat-glands,  357 

nerves  of,  358 
S3rmpathetic  ganglia,  140,  385 


Tactile  papillae,  345 
Taeniae  coli,  236 

of  large  intestine,  250 
Tapetum  cellulosum,  413 

fibrosum,  413 
Taste-buds,  223 
Taste-pore,  224 
Teasing,  20 

Technic,  microscopic,  introduction  to^  17 
Teeth,  213 

adult,  structure  of,  213 

auditory,  446 

development  of,  si  7 

pulp  of,  215 
Tegmental  cells,  224 
Teidunann's  crystals,  169 

isolation  of,  207 
Tela  submucosa,  212 
Telodendria,  135 

of  nerve-fibos  ending  in  nnnde  tiMoe, 

147 
Telodendrion,  147,  151 

Telolemma  nuclei,  i^^ 

Telophases,  57,  64 

Temperature,  effects  o£^  on  tianei,  27 

Tendons,  96 

bundles,  primary,  96 
secondary,  97 

fasciculi,  96 

spindle,  Golgi,  162  > 

Tenon's  capsule,  409 
Terminal  disc  of  MeiM,  ZS7 


ic  01.164 

Toluol  udcuiog  Snid,  47 

Tomes'  gruinUr  Uy«t,  330 

Tongue.  Ill 

lymph- follicles  ol,  225 
Tonsil*,  lymph- follicles  of,  115 
Tooth-pulp,  215 
Trabecule  of  liver,  1$^ 
Trachel^  276 

Tmosidonal  eosinophile  cells,  187 
Tmnsverse  disc,  127 

membrane  of  Knuse,  1 37 
Ttiangutu  cells  of  ceiebnl  cortex,  376 
Trophoplails,  347 
Trypsio   digestioD  for  difTerenCiiting  coo- 

QectiTc  and  clastic  tissues,  11S 
Tubular  gUcds,  83.      See  klso   Glandi, 

luiular. 
Tubule,  dentinal,  214 

iatermediate.  of  pancreas,  366 

straight  collecting,  of  Iddoef ,  3S8 

urinifeious,  2S7,  393 

Khcmaiic  diagcam  of,  397 
Tubuli  recti  of  testis,  325 
Tmiica  albuginea,  84.  334 

danos,  346 

externa  of  eye,  407 

fibrosa  oculi,  407,  409 

ioterDB  of  eye,  407,  418 


<i^  407, 409.    SfOanSOtrmi 


Vacvoi.es,  54 
I.  359 


Vagina,  320 

sensory  ncrre-enoings  in.  JX7 

technic  of,  340 

Tcstibole  of,  321 
Valvulx  conniventei,  336 
Van  Gieson's  picric-add-fuchsin  itKill,  399 
Vas  aberrans  H»lleri,  328 

deferens,  329 

epididymidis,  326,  338 

^■irale,  447 
Vasa  alferenli*.  178,  296 
■"         ia,  178,  335.327 


397 


«57 


Vascular  canals,  103 
papillie.  345 
system,  190 

tunic  of  eye,  4C7.  4»» 
Vater- Pacinian  corpiuclei 
Veins,  .97 

central,  25S 

intralobular,  358,  361,  398 

poital.  260 

precapillaiy,  197 

smaller,  197 

Talres  of,  I98 
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Venae  arciformes,  298 

stellatae,  298 

vorticosae,  413 
Ventrolateral  column,  367 
Ventromesial  column,  367 
Venube  rectae,  298 
Vesicula  piostatica,  332 
Vestibular  membrane,  444,  447 
Vestibule  of  ear,  439 

of  nasal  cavity,  456 

of  vagina,  322 
Villi  of  mucous  membrane  of  small  in- 
testine, 243 

of  small  intestine,  lacteals  of,  253 
Virchow's  bone  corpuscles,  104 

isolation  of,  123 
Virtual  image,  19 
Visual  cells,  418 
Vitreous  body,  407,  427 

membrane,  412,  414 
Volkmann*s  canals,  106 
von  Ebner's  process  of  decalcification^  122 
von  Koch's  technic  for  bone,  X23 


Wagner's  spot,  306 
Wandering  cells,  53,  94,  96 
Water,  dbtilled,  for  fixing  paraffin  lections 
to  slide,  38 


Weigerf  s  methods  for  demoostratioo  of 
medullary  sheath,  397,  398 

picrocarmin,  43 
Wharton's  jelly,  92 
White  blood-corpuscles,  173 

fibers,  90 

fibroourtilage,  102 

rami  communicantes,  387 
fibers,  387 

substance  of  spinal  cord,  365 
Wirsnngian  duct,  265 
Wolffian  duct,  322 


Xylol  as  clearing  fluid,  47 
as  intennediate  fluid,  26 


Yrllow  bone-marrow,  185,  188 
Yolk  granules,  311 


Zenker's  fluid,  25 
Zinn's  arterial  circle,  426 

zonule,  428 
Zona  pellucida,  31 1 
Zonula  ciliaris,  407,  428 
Zonule  of  Zinn,  428 
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By  George  F.  Butler,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago. 
Octavo,  874  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  54.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Mo- 
rocco, <55.oo  net. 

Cema  on  khe  Newer  Remedies,    second  Edition.  Revised. 

Notes  on  the  Newer  Remedies,  their  Therapeutic  Applications  and 
Modes  of  Administration.  By  David  Cerna,  M.  D.,  I'h.  P.,  Demon- 
strator of  Physiology,  Medical  Department,  University  of  Texas.  Re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged.    Post-octavo,  253  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00  net. 
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Chapin  on  Insanity. 

A  Compendium  of  Insanity.  By  John  B.  Chapin,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Physician-in-Chief,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Society  of  Mental  Medicine  of  Belgium,  etc.  i2mo,  234  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

Chapman's  Medical   Jurisprudence  arid  Toxicolo^. 

Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology.  By  Henry  C.  Chapman, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  254  pages,  with  55  illus- 
trations and  3  full-page  plates  in  colors.     Cloth,  ^1.50  net. 

Church  arid  Peterson's  Nervous  arid  Mental  Diseases. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  And  Cnlartfed. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Archibald  Church,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  and  Head  of  the  Neurological 
Department,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago;  and 
Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic,  Nervous  Department, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  875  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  I5.00  net;  Sheep  or 
Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

Clarkson's  Histoloi^. 

A  Text-Book  of  Histology,  Descriptive  and  Practical.  By  Arthur 
Clarkson,  M.  B.,  C.  M.  Edin.,  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Physiology' 
in  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester;  late  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 
in  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Large  octavo,  554  pages;  22  engravings 
and  174  beautifully  colored  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  114.00  net. 

Corwin's  Physical  Diagnosis.    Third  Edhion.  luviied. 

Essentials  of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Thorax.  By  Arthur  M. 
Corwin,  A.m.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago.    219  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  I1.25  net. 

Crookshank's  Bacteriology.    Fourth  Edition.  Revi«Ni. 

A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology.  By  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  M.  B., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Patholog>'  and  Bacteriology,  King's  College, 
I^ndon.  Octavo,  700  pages,  273  engravings  and  22  original  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  $6.50  net;   Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

DaCosta's  Surgery,    xwfd  EdiBon.  Revised. 

Modern  Surgery,  General  and  Operative.  By  John  Chalmers  Da 
Costa,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  etc.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  11 17  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.     Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 

Enlarged  by  over  200  Pa|(es.  with  more  dian  100  New  lUustratfoni. 
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Davis's  Obstetric  Nursing. 

Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Nursing.  By  Edward  P.  Davis,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  Obstetrician  and  G)mecologist  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital.  i2mo  volume  of  400  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Crushed  Buckram,  JI1.75  net. 

DeSchweinitz  on  Diseases  <2f  the  £ye.  TUrd  Edition,  ReviMd. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye.  A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmic  Practice.  By  G. 
E.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmolog>%  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  696 
pages;  256  fine  illustrations  and  2  chromo-lithographic  plates.  Cloth, 
|;4.oo  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $5.00  net. 

Dorland's  Dictionaries. 

[See  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary  and  American 
Pocket  Medical  Dictionary  on  page  3.] 

Borland's    Obstetrics.      second  EiUtion.  Revised  And  Gfeatly  Enlarged. 

Modern  Obstetrics.  By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Associate  in 
Gynecology,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Octavo  volume  of  797  pages, 
with  201  illustrations.     Cloth,  J4.00  net. 

£ichhorst's  Practice  <2f  Medicine. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Herman  Eichhorst, 
Professor  of  Spec  ial  Pathology  and  'rhera]^eiitics  and  Director  of  the 
Medical  (^linic,  Universitv  of  Zurich.  Translated  and  edited  bv  AuGi:s- 
Tus  A.   KsHNKR,  M.  I).,   Professor  of   Clinical    Medi(  ine,   Philadelphia 

Polyclinic.    Two  octavo  volumes  of  600  pages  each,  over  150  illustrations. 

Prices  per  set :   Cloth,  $6.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

Friedrich  arid  Curtis  on  the  Nose»  Throat  arid  Ear. 

RhinoloL:;y,  Ixiryn*j;ology,  and  Otology,  and  Their  Significance  in  Cien- 
eral  Medicine.  By  Dr.  IC.  P.  Fkikdru.h,  of  Leipzig.  Edited  by  H. 
HoLHRooK  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital.     Octavo,  ^^48  i)ages.     Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Frothingham's  Guide  for  the  Bacteriologist. 

I^il)oratory  (iuide  for  the  Bacteriologist.  Hy  I^ancidon  Frcdthingham, 
M.  I),  v.,  A.ssistiint  in  Bacteriology  and  \'cterinary  Science,  Sheffield 
Scientific:  School,  Yale  l-niversity.      Illustrated.      Cloth,  75  cts.  net. 

Garrigues'  Diseases  gf  Women.    Third  Edition.  Reviied. 

Disea,ses  of  Women.  By  Hknkv  J.  (iARKifurs,  A.M.,  M.  1).,  (iyne- 
cologist  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  to  the  (ierman  Dispensar}',  New 
York  C'ity.  Octavo,  756  j)ages,  with  367  engravings  and  colored  plates. 
Cloth,  i^4.5o  net  :  Shee[)  or  Half  Morocco,  S5.50  net. 
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Gould  Olid  Pyle's  Curiosities  <2f  Medicine. 

Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D., 
and  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.  D.  An  encyclopedic  collection  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  cases  and  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  abnormality  in 
all  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  derived  from  an  exhaustive 
research  of  medical  literature  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
abstracted,  classified,  annotated,  and  indexed.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  968  pages;  295  engravings  and  12  full-page  plates.  Popular 
Exiiiion.      Cloth,  J3.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  I4.00  net. 

Grafstrom's  Mechano-Therapy. 

A  Text-Book  of  Mechano-Therapy  (Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics). 
By  Axel  V.  Grafstrom,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  late  House  Physician,  City  Hos- 
pital, Blackweirs  Island,  New  York.  i2mo,  139  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

Griffith   on   the   Baby.      second  EdHton.  Revised. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby.  By  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Phy- 
sician to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.  i2mo,  404  pages; 
67  illustrations  and  5  plates.     Cloth,  JI1.50  net. 

Griffith's  Weight  Chart. 

Infant's  Weight  Chart.  Designed  by  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
25  charts  in  each  pad.     Per  pad,  50  cts.  net. 

Hart's  Diet  in  Sickness  aiid  in  Health. 

Diet  in  Sickness  and  Health.  By  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  formerly  Student 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  and  of  the  London  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  Women ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  D.,  London.     220  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Haynes'  Anatomy. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy.  By  Irving  S.  Havnes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Anatomy  in  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  680  pages ; 
42  diagrams  and  134  full-page  half-tone  illustrations  from  original  photo- 
graphs of  the  author's  dissections.     Cloth,  $2.50  net.  , 

Heisler'S   £mbryolO^.      second  Edition.  Revised. 

A  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  By  John  C.  Heisler,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  volum.e 
of  405  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.     Cloth,  J 2. 50  net. 

Hirst's    Obstetrics.      Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  Text-Book  of  Ol)stetrics.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Handsome  octavo  volume 
of  873  pages  ;  704  illustrations,  36  of  them  in  colors.  Cloth,  ;J5.oo  net ; 
Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 
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Hyde  aiid  Montgomery  on  Syphilis  on?  the  Venereal 

Diseases,      second  Edition.  Revitod  And  GrMtly  Enlarged. 

Syphilis  and  the  Venereal  Diseases.  By  James  Nevins  Hyde,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  and  Frank  H!  Montgomery, 
M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Skin,  Genito-Urinary,  and  Venereal  Dis- 
eases in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.  Octavo,  594  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.     Cloth,  ^4.00  net. 

^Ibe  International  Text-Book  of  Surifery.    in  Two  volumes. 

By  American  and  British  Authors.  Edited  by  J.  Collins  Warren, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  Boston ;  and  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Lecturer 
on  Practical  Surgery  and  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery,  Middlesex 
Hospital  Medical  School,  London,  Eng.  Vol.  I.  General  Surgery. — 
Handsome  octavo,  947  pages,  with  458  beautiful  illustrations  and  9 
lithographic  plates.  Vol.  II.  Special  or  Regional  Surgery. — Handsome 
octavo,  1072  pages,  with  471  beautiful  illustrations  and  8  lithographic 
plates.  Sold  by  Subscription,  Prices  per  volume:  Cloth,  ^5.00  net; 
Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 

"  It  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  in  some  years.  The  clini- 
cian and  the  pathologist  have  joined  hands  in  its  production,  and  the  result  must  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  editors  as  it  is  a  gratification  to  the  conscientious  reader." — Annals  of  Surgery. 

"  This  is  a  work  which  comes  to  us  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Of  the  latter  it  has  very 
many.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  excellent,  and  their  treatment  by  the  different  authors 
is  equally  so.  What  is  especially  to  be  recommended  is  the  painstaking  endeavor  of  each 
writer  to  make  his  subject  clear  and  to  the  point.  To  this  end  particularly  is  the  technique 
of  operations  lucidly  described  in  all  necessary  detail.  And  withal  the  work  is  up  to  date  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  many  of  the  latest  operations  in  the  different  regional  parts  of  the 
body  being  given  in  full  details.  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  from  which  the  reader 
may  not  learn  something  new." — Medical  Record,  New  York. 

Jackson's  Diseases  of  khe  Eye. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Fj)ward  Jackson,  A.  M.,  M,  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Disea.ses  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  (iraduates  in  Medicine.  121110  volume  of  535  pages,  with 
178  illustrations,  mostly  from  drawings  by  the  author.    Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Keating's  Life  Insurance. 

How  to  ICxamine  for  Life  Insurance.  By  ^  :iiN  M.  Keating,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phil,  .ciphia  ;  Ex-President  of  the 
As.sociation  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  i directors.  Royal  octavo,  211 
pages.     With  numerous  illu.strations.     ('loth,  ;j;2.oo  net. 

Keen  on  the  Surgery  gf  Typhoid  Fever. 

The  Surgical  Com])lications  and  Sequels  of  Tvi)hoid  Fever.  By  Wm. 
W.  Ki:kn,  M.  I).,  LL.  I).,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.\  iWessor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
del[)hia,  etc.    Octavo  volume  of  386  pages,  illustrated.    Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

Keen's    Operation    Blank.      second  Edition.  RevUed  Form. 

An  Operation  Blank,  with  Lists  of  Instruments,  etc..  Required  in  Vari- 
ous Operations.  Prei)ared  by  W.  W.  Kefn,  M.  I).,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
(Hon. ),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surger}', 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Price  per  pad,  blanks  for  fifty 
operations,  50  cts.  net. 
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Kyle  on  the  Nose  and  Throat,    second  Edition. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  D.  Braden  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  Octavo,  646  pages;  over  150  illustrations  and  6  litho- 
graphic plates.     Cloth,  $4.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  I5.00  net. 

Laine's  Temperature  Chart 

Temperature  Chart.  Prepared  by  D.  T.  Lain^,  M.  D.  Size  8x135^ 
inches.  #  A  conveniently  arranged  Chart  for  recording  Temperature, 
with  columns  for  daily  amounts  of  Urinary  and  Fecal  Excretions,  Food, 
Remarks,  etc.  On  the  back  of  each  chart  is  given  the  Brand  treatment 
of  Typhoid  Fever.     Price,  per  pad  of  25  charts,  50  cts.  net. 

Levy,  Klemperer,  arid  Bshner's  Clinical  Bacteriolo^. 

The  Elements  of  Clinical  Bacteriology.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Levy,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and  Felix  Klemperer,  Privat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Augustus  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic.    Octavo,  440  pages,  fully  illustrated.    Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Lockwood's  Practice  of  Medicine.        ju^^^A^ed. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  George  Roe  Lockwood, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the 
New  York  Infirmary,  etc. 

Lon^s  Syllabus  gf  Gynecolo^. 

A  Syllabus  of  Gynecology,  arranged  in  Conformity  with  **An  American 
Text-Book  of  Gynecology."  By  J.  W.  Long,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  etc.  Cloth, 
interleaved,  $1.00  net. 

Macdonald's  Surreal  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  J.  W.  Macdonald,  M.  D. 
Edin.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  Hamline  University.  Handsome  octavo,  800  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  15.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

Mallory  arid  Wright's  Patholo^cal  Technique. 

Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Pathological  Technique.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Laboratory  Work  in 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  with  chapters  on  Post- 
Mortem  Technique  and  the  Performance  of  Autopsies.  By  Frank  B. 
Mallory,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  Boston;  and  Jamrs  H.  Wright,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  Instmctor  in  Patholog>%  Harvard  University  Medical  School, 
Boston. 

McFarland's  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  '^Jf^.'SS^.'" 

Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  By  Joseph  McFarland, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  finely  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  $3.25  net. 
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Mei^s  on  Feeding  in  Infancy. 

Feeding  in  Early  Infancy.  By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.  D.  Bound  in 
limp  cloth,  flush  edges,  25  cts.  net. 

Moore's  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

A  Manual  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  James  E.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopedics  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Octavo  volume 
of  356  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.     Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

Morten's  Nurses'  Dictionary. 

Nurses*  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  and  Nursing  Treatment.  Con- 
taining Definitions  of  the  Principal  Medical  and  Nursing  Terms  and 
Abbreviations ;  of  the  Instruments,  Drugs,  Diseases,  Accidents,  Treat- 
ments, Operations,  Foods,  Appliances,  etc.  encountered  in  the  ward  or 
in  the  sick-room.  By  Honnor  Morten,  author  of  *'  How  to  Become 
a  Nurse,*'  etc.     i6mo,  140  pages.     Cloth,  ;$i.oo  net. 

Nancrede's  Anatomy  arid  Dissection.    Fourth  Edttioii. 

Essentials  of  Anatomy  and  Manual  of  Practical  Dissection.  By  Charles 
B.  Nan'crede,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery-  and  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Post-octavo,  500  pages,  with 
full-page  lithographic  plates  in  colors  and  nearly  200  illustrations.  Extra 
Cloth  (or  Oilcloth  for  dissection -room),  $2.00  net. 

Nancrede's  Principles  <2f  Surifery. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surger}-.  By  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  M.  D., 
LL.  Di,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.   Octavo,  398  pages,  illustrated.   Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

Norris's  Syllabus  ^  Obstetrics.    Third  EdHton.  Revised. 

Syllabus  of  Obstetrical  Lectures  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Richard  C.  Norris,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  lecturer  on  Clinical  and  Operative  Obstet- 
rics, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Crown  octavo,  222  pages.  Cloth, 
interleaved  for  notes,  $2.00  net. 

O^den  on  the  Urine. 

Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine  and  Urinary  Diagnosis.  A  Clinical 
Guide  for  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. By  J.  Bergen  Ooden,  M.  I).,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Handsome  octavo,  416  pages,  with  54  illustrations 
and  a  number  of  colored  plates.     Cloth,  J3.00  net. 

Penrose's  Diseases  of  Women.    Fourth  Edition.  Revised. 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  B.  Penrose,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  (gynecology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Octavo  volume  of  538  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.  Cloth, 
13-75  net. 
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Pryor— Pelvic  Inflammations. 

The  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Inflammitions  through  the  Vagina.  By  W. 
R.  Pryor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology,  New  York  Polyclinic. 
i2mo,  248  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.     Cloth,  j;2.oo  net. 
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copious  text.     Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Labor  and  Operative  Obstetrics. 

By  Dr.  O.  Schaeffkr,  of  Heidelberg.  From  the  Fifth  Revised  and 
Enlarged  German  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  Cornell  University 
Medical  School.     With  126  colored  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

Atlas    and    Epitome    of    Obstetric    Diagnosis    and 
Treatment. 

By  Dr.  ( ).  Schaeffer,  of  Heidelberg.  From  the  Second  Revised  and  En- 
larged  German  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  M,  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifcrv,  Cornell  I'niversitv  Medical  School. 
72  colored  plates,  text-illustrations,  ami  copious  text.      Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Ophthalmoscopy  and    Oph- 
thalmoscopic  Diagnosis. 

By  Dr.  O.  Haaij,  of  Ziirich.  From  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged 
German  Edition.  ICdited  by  (i.  E.  dk  Schwkinitz,  M.  I).,  Professor 
of  Ophthahiiology,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  With  152 
colored  figures  and  >^2  [)agcs  of  text.      Cloth,  53.00  net. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Bacteriology. 

Inchulin*^^  a  Tcxt-Uook  of  Special  Bacteriologic  Diagnosis.  By  Prof. 
Dr.  K.  l>.  Lkh.\[anx  and  Dr.  R.  O.  Neimann,  of  Wurzburg.  From  the 
Src'(fnd Rt'7'iyed German  Edition.  Edited  by  C'i:<)R(iE  H.  Weaver,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Two  \oliinics  with  over  600  colored  lithographic  figures, 
numerous  text-illustrations,  and  500  pages  of  text. 
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or 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE 

Edited  by  ALFRED  STENGEL.  M.  D. 

ProfcMor  of  Cliiucal  Medicine  in  the  Univcnity  of  Pennsylvanin ;  Viaitiaff 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

ris  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Germans  lead  the  world  in  Internal 
Medicine ;  and  of  all  the  German  works  on  this  subject,  Nothnagel's  "  Ency- 
clopedia of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics"  is  conceded  by  sdiolars  to 
be  without  question  the  best  System  off  Medidne  in  esdstence.  So  necessary- 
is  this  book  in  the  study  of  Internal  Medicine  that  it  conies  largely  to  this  country 
in  the  original  German.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Messrs.  \V.  B.  Saunders  &  Com- 
pany have  arranged  with  the  publishers  to  issue  at  once  an  autliorised  edition 
of  this  great  encyclopedia  of  medicine  in  English. 

For  the  present  a  set  of  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  representing  the  most 
practical  part  of  this  encyclopedia,  and  selected  with  especial  thought  of  the  needs 
off  tlie  practical  pliysidan.  will  be  published.  The  volumes  will  contain  the  real 
essence  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  purchaser  will  therefore  obtain  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  the  cream  of  the  original.  Later  the  special  and  more  strictly 
scientific  volumes  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  will  be  translated  by  men  possessing  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  German,  and  each  volume  will  l)e  edited  l>y  a  prominent  specialist 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  will  tluis  be  brought  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  and  the  American  edition  will  be  more  than  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man ;  for.  in  addition  to  the  matter  containetl  in  the  t)riginal,  it  will  represent  the 
very  latest  views  of  the  leading  American  specialists  in  the  various  departments 
of  Internal  Medicini*.  The  whi>le  System  will  be  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision o(  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel,  who  will  select  the  subjects  for  the  American  edition, 
and  will  choose  the  editors  of  the  different  volumes. 

Unlike  most  eiirycloi)rdi.is.  the  publication  of  this  work  will  not  be  extended 
over  a  number  of  yetiri,  but  five  t>r  six  volumes  will  be  issued  during  the  coming 
year,  aiui  the  reiu.iiiuK-r  of  the  siiies  at  the  s.iiiie  r.ite.  Moreover,  each  volume 
will  be  revised  to  the  date  .A  its  i)ublicatfon  by  the  American  editor.  This  will 
obviate  the  objection  that  ha^  luretofore  existed  to  systems  published  in  a  number 
of  voluines.  since  the  subscriber  will  receive  the  (Nunpleted  work  while  the  earlier 
volumes  arr  still  trrsh. 

ihe  usual  lutthoil  o|  publislu-rs.  when  issuiuL:  a  w»)rk  of  this  kind,  has  been 
to  compel  phvsiciaiis  to  lak»'  the  entire  Systini.  Tliis  seems  to  us  in  many  cases 
to  be  und«sii.ii)lr.  'i'hi  retore.  in  |>urihasin-  this  incyt"loj)edia.  physicians  will  be 
^i\en  thr  <»|>p«»itunit\  ot  subsctibinv;  for  tlu-  rutiri-  S\-^teni  at  one  time  ;  but  any 
sin^N- \olinnr  «»i  an\  nutnbn  <»l  \olnnns  in.i\  be  ol>lained  by  those  who  do  not 
dcsiH  tin-  e..nipl.  \i  '.<  tirs  This  latter  inetho«l.  \\hil<-  n»)t  so  profitable  to  the  pub- 
lishri.  offers  to  th««  purchAser  many  advantages  uliich  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
\v  ho  <1»»  not  ..II*'  tt»  -ail'si  1  il»i-  loi   the  rnlire  work  at  one  time. 

iliis  Auhinan  «ihli.»n  ot  Nothnai^el's  I'.nc  xclopedia  will,  without  question, 
tinni  th«*  ^r«>at«*st  System  ot  Medicine  ever  produced,  and  the  publishers  feel  con- 
lid*  ni   ih.il   ii   will   in«  «t   with  >;«  ti«  ral  ta\or  in  th<-  nudical  profession. 
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VOLUME  I 
Edftor,  WiUiam  Oder,  M.  D^  F.  R.  C  P. 

Professor  of  Mfdicine  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

CONTENTS 

Typhoid  Fevcf,  By  Dr.  H.  Curschmann, 
of  Leipsic.  Typhus  Fever*  By  Dr.  H. 
CuRSCHMANN,  oF  Leipsic. 

Handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages. 
Just  Issued 


VOLUME  n 

Editor,  Sir  J*  W.  Moore,  B.  A«,  M.  D., 
F.R^CP.L,  of  Dublin 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 

CONTENTS    • 

Erysipelas  and  Erysipeloid*  ByDR.  H.Len- 
HARTZ,  of  Hamburg.  Cholera  Asiatica  and 
Cholera  Nostras*  By  Dr.  K.  von  Lieber- 
MEISTEK,  of  TUl)in{Ten.  Whoooing  Cough 
and  Hay  Fever.  By  Dr.  G.  Sticker,  of 
Giessen.  Varicella*  By  Dr.  Th.  von  JUr- 
r.ENSEN,  of  Tttbingen.  Variola  (including 
Vaccination)*  Ey  Dr.  H.  Immermann,  oT 
Basle. 

Haudsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages. 
Just  Issued 


VOLUME  m 
Editor,  William  P*  Northrup,  M*  D* 

Professor  of  Pediatrics ,  University  and  Bellevue 
Medical  College 

CONTENTS 

Measles*  By  Dr.  Tir.  von  JCrgense.v,  of 
Tubingen.  Scarlet  Yevet*  By  the  same 
author.     Rotheln*    Bv  the  same  author. 


VOLUME  vn 

Editor,  John  H«  Musser,  M*  D* 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

CONTENTS 

Diseases  of  the  Bronchi*  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hoff- 
mann, of  Leipsic.  Diseases  of  the  Pleura* 
By  Dr.  Rosenbach,  of  Berlin.  Pneumonia* 
By  Dr.  E.  Aufrecht,  of  Magdeburg. 


VOLUME  vra 

Editor,  Charles  G*  Stockton,  M*D* 

Professor  of  Medicine ^  University  of  Buffalo 

CONTENTS 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach*   By  Dr.  F.  Riegel, 
of  Giessen. 


VOLUME  DC 
Editor,  Frederick  A*  Packard,  M*  D. 

Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia 

CONTENTS 

Diseases  of  the  Liver*   By  Drs.  H.  Quincke 
and  G.  Huppe-Sevler,  of  Kiel. 


VOLUME  X 
Editor,  ReginaU  H*  FiU,  A*M*,  M*  D* 

Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  Harvard  University 

CONTENTS 

Diseases  of  the  Pancreas*    By  Dr.  L.  Oser, 
of  Vienna.     Diseases  of  the  Suprarenals* 

Hy  Dr.  E.  Neusser,  of  Vienna. 


VOLUME  VI 
Editor,  Alfred  Stengel,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Mi\ii<.  mt',  Uuivi'rsity  oj 
l\'nn..y!-:-anui 

CONTENTS 

Anemia*  By  Dr.  P.  Eiiriick,  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  I)u.  A.  Lazarus, of  Char- 
lottenburg.  Chlorosis*  By  Dr.  K.  V(»n 
NooRDKN,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spleen  and  Hemorrhajgic 
Diathesis.   Bv  Dr.  M.  Littkn,  of  IJcrhn. 


VOLUMES  IV,  V,  and  XI 

Editors  announced  later 

ol.  I  v.— Influenza  and  Dengue*  By  Dr.  O. 

Lku'htf.nstern,  of  Cologne.  MalarialDis- 

eases*   l»y  1>R.  J-  Mannabkr(;,  of  Vienna. 
'c>I.  V. — Tuberculosis  and  Acute  General 

Miliary  Tuberculosis*   By  Dr.  G.  G  .rnet, 

<){  I>eriin. 

'ol.  XL — Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and 
Peritoneum.  By  Dr.  H.  Nothnaghl, 
of  Vienna. 
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Nanerede — Essentials  of  Anatomy 
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BACTERIOLOGY* 

Ball — Essentials  of  Bacteriolog\' 

Frothingliam— Laboratory  Guide 
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Lebmann  and  Menmann— Atlas  of  Bacte- 
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Keen— Operation  Blank 
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M^igS — Feeding  in  Early  Infancy 
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Thomas— Diet-Usts 
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Brookway — Essentials  of  Medical  Physics, 
Wolff— Essentials  of  Medical  Chemistry,  . 

CHILDREN. 

An  American  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of 

Children, 

Orifflth— Care  of  the  Baby 

Orifflth— I nfint's  Weight  Chart 

MelgB — Feeding  in  Early  Infancy 

Powell— Essentials  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Starr— Diets  for  Infants  and  Children,  .    . 

DIAGNOSIS* 

Cohen  and  Behner— Essentials  of  Diag- 
nosis  

Corwin — Physical  Diagnosis 

Vlerordt — Medical  Diagnosis 
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De  Sehwelnltx— Diseases  of  the  Eye,  .   .  6 
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gology and  Otology 6 

Oleaeon — Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  15 
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American  Text-Book  of  Gynecology,  .  .  3 

Oragln — Elssentials  of  Gynecology 15 

Oarrlguee— Diseases  of  Women 6 

Long — Syllabus  of  Gynecology 9 

Penrose — Diseases  of  Women 10 

Pryor — Pelvic  Inflammations ix 
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